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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 25. THK GREEN BARBET (THEREICERYX ZEYLANWUS). 


BY 

T. JJAINBRIGGE FLETCHER, R.N., P.L.S., F.E.S. F.Z.S., 
Imperial Entomologist ; 


AND 


C. M. TNGLIS, M.B.O.U., F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

Ar.Tiioiroii common enough where it occurs, the Green Barbet 
is not found in the less wooded areas of the country, such as the 
Punjab and Sind, Rajputana and the more open parts of the Deccan 
and Carnatic. In areas where it does occur, however, it is sufficiently 
a common bird to merit inclusion in our list, especially as its call is 
probably more familiar than its personal appearance. It* is a 
thick-set bird, about^ as large as a mynah, with a thick, heavy Ibill, 
in colour of a bright leaf-green with a brownish head and a bare 
brown patch around the eye ; but, as it always keeps near the 
tree-tops, it is less often seen than heard. Sometimes it may be 
seen on the wing, when its flight is strong but rather heavy and 
undulating. Its call is loud and monotonous, but by no means 
harsh or discordant, and is usually written kvtur, kxttur, 

kulur; the call being indicated in the various vernacular na^es, 
such Si^Kotur (Hindustani), Kuturga (Maliratti), Kotormoa (Sinhalese)* 
and Kiitur (Tamil). The call often sounds much like the word 
Pakrao, repeated several times. 

Like most other birds, however, this Barbet is not confined to 
the use of a single note. In this connection Stuart Baker, in his 

( 1 *) 1 
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“ Birds of North Cachar, ” writing about a very similar and closely 
allied bird, the Assam Lineated Barbet {Thereiceryx lineatus 
hodgsoni) makes the following interesting remarks : “ 1 have heard 
this bird libelled as being a bird of one note ; iiOAV any one who 
has listened to it carefully must admit that it has many. Whilst 
feeding, it has a large variety of sounds at its disposal. When 
pleased, it utters a sort of hoarse ‘ chortle ’ ; but, to make this 
sound, it seems to be necessary to be on the move, for it always 
utters it when hopping from one branch to another, or else it gives 
a little jerk into the air at the same time that it opens its mouth 
to give vent to its feelings. Di.spleasure, which seems to be caused 
chiefly by seeing other birds feeding with it, is expressed by a 
ridiculously feeble little sound like ‘ pcnch, phncli,’ the feebleness 
being made up for, to some extent, by the bird’s ferocious attitude 
as he advances, with drooping wings and mouth wide open, towards 
the object of his di.sploasuro. The most unusual note is one it 
makes use of only in the cold weather, at which time these birds 
sometimes collect in small flocks, and only in the mornings and 
evenings, seemingly for the purpose of collecting any scattered 
individuals. It consists of a loud clear whistle, a most wild and 
penetrating sound, 'but at the same time rather musical than 
otherwise. It is an abnormal sort of a sound for a barbet to give 
utterence to and had 1 not followed . up and shot some of these 
birds whilst actually whistling thius, 1 should never have imagined 
what had made the sound.” The Green Barbet may sometimes 
be heard calling at night, especially on moonlit nights. 

Like other Indian Barbets, this bird lives chiefly on fruit. 
The late Mr. C. W. Mason examined the stomachs of fifteen birds 
at Pusa and found nothing but wild fig fruits in them. It is very 
. fond of LarUana berries and helps to distribute the seeds of this 
noxious weed. ^J’his bird, Jiowever, has a curious habit of pulling 
bits of bark from trees, especially from dead branches, as if 
searchjng for insects, and Blauford states that it is said occasionally, 
though rarely, to eat insects. Insects, however, evidently form a 
very small part of its diet and from an economic point of view this 
bird cannot be claimed as useful. 
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Blaiiford states that the cliaracteristic " call is heard from 
January or February till June,” and Dewar also says that this is 
heard “ during the latter part of the cold w'eather and the early 
part, of the hot weather.” Where the bird is common, however, the 
call may be heard throughout the year, although ijriore persistently 
during the first half of the year. As I write these lines (8th 
November) a Green Barbet is calling at intervals in a nearby tree. 

Nesting takes place in a hole in a soft-wooded tree, usually 
in a dead brancli or main stem, excavated by the bird itself, for 
which puipose its heavy bill seems well adapted. 

Tlie nest-hole is rather small, about five inches in diameter, 
and the passage leading into it is about six inches to two feet long, 
about, two and a half inches iii diameter, and very smoothly 
rounded off inside and bevelled off at the entrance, which is 
often situated on the underside of a branch and which in any 
(’ase is alw'^ays so placed that it does not face upwards, thus 
avoiding flooding of ;!ie nest-hole by rain. The nest is usually 
placed fairly high up in a tree, tw'enty feet or more above the 
ground, bxxt may occasionally be foxnxd lower down. No regular 
nest is constructed, the eggs being placed on a few chips of wood 
in the nest-hole. 

In Bihar the nesting sexison is chiefly in March and April, but 
further North eggs nixiy be found in May or even in Jxxne. The*eggs, 
which are dxxll white, and slightly glossy, measure about 3(f by 
22 mm., and three or foxxr eggs are xxsually laid. 

The Green Barbet is now' divided into three subspecies, the 
typical form (T. zeylanicus zeylanicm) being found in Ceylon and 
.South Travancorc, the form found along the West coast of India 
fronx North Travancore to Bombay being T. z. inwnatm, and that 
foxind in Northern India, from the extreme West-to Western Bengal, 
being. T. z. caniceps. It is this last subspecies which is represented 
in oxir Plate, 



THE UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS 
PHOSPHATES IN INDIA. 


BY 

C. M. HUTCHINSON, C.I.E., B.A., 

Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist. 

Next in importance to nitrogen, as a soil constituent requiring 
renewal, comes phosphorus, the supply of which in farmed lands 
has been a source of anxiety to the cultivator ever since it was 
discovered to be a necessity for the growing crop. Nitrogen can be 
transferred to the soil from the inexhaustible supply in the air by 
green manuring and the use of leguminous crops, but no such natural 
means of renewing the soil supply of phosphorus exists and for this 
reason the question of its presence in adequate quantity is an 
acute one for the farmer. Although phosphatic manures were used 
in very early times it was not until de Saiissure discovered their 
fertilizing action to depend upon their content of phosphorus that 
any attention was paid to the question of the actual utilization 
of this constituent, and particularly to the reasons underlying the 
comparatively slow action of sucli phosphatic manures as were tlien 
available. 

Bones were used very early as fertilizers but the slowness of 
their action was always recognized. The first step taken to reduce this 
disability was the use of grinding machinery by Anderson of Dundee 
in 1829 ; there is also evidence of the early use of fermentation 
'with organic matteidn the form of composts. That the fertilizing 
aetiop of such manures was due to phosphorus was not knowmuntil 
fhe time of de Saussure, and was emphasized by Liebig when stating 
his law of the minimum. It was Liebig in 1840 w'ho suggested 
.the use of sulphuric acid as a means of hastening the fertilizing 
action of bones and this was taken up by Lawes and extended to 
include mineral phosphates, especially coprolites. Tliis was the 

( -4 ) 
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origin of the superphosphate industry which now supplies available 
phosphates to crops all over the world. 

Consideration of' the economic aspects of the use of sulphuric 
acid for solubilizing phosphates led to recognition of the fact that as 
superphosphate only contains about half the quantity of phosphoric 
acid which is present in the rock phosphate from which it is made, 
this available phosphate is not only more costly than the original 
inert form, but transportation charges are correspondingly greater. 
Consequently much experimental work has been carried out to 
discover the possibilitj’^ of making successful use of the original 
rock phosphate brought us nearly as possible into an available 
condition by fine grinding. It is now fairly well known under 
what conditions such finely ground but chemically untreated 
phosphates may be used with success, and it may be of interest to 
state here the conclusions arrived at in general terms. 

(1) The value of ground phosphate is strictly determined 

by the fineness of the grinding. 

(2) No good results can be expected in soils deficient in 

organic matter, but in those containing a high 
percentage of humus, finely ground rock phosphate 
may give as good results as equivalent amounts of 
superphosphate. 

(3) In highly calcareous soils unless the supply of organic 

matter is maintained at a high level, no good r^ults 
can be expected with rock phosphate. It may be 
mentioned here that, so far as the highly calcareous 
soils of North Bihar are concerned, this restriction also 
applies to superphosphate as has been shown by many 
experiments at Pusa. 

A recent method of attacking this probleifT consists in carrying 
the mechanical subdivision of the mineral phosphate to a .nuich 
further degiee of fineness by special grinding machinery, resulting 
in reduction of the particles to the colloidal state. The relative 
economic efficiencies of this method and of the chemical one wili 
evidently depend very largely upon the cost of the mechanical 
disintegration, but it is probable that this latter method may have a 
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special value for low grade phosphatic minerals whose content of 
iron or other impurities renders them unsuitable for the production 
of superphosphate. 

Many experiments have been made with a view to increasing 
the availability of rock phosphates by what nmy perhaps be styled 
natural means, such as by contact wnth fermenting organic matter. 
In such empirical experiments many substances liave been made 
use of, including peat and farmyard manure ; laboratory work 
introducing examination of the action of bacteria in such mixtures 
has been carried out by numerous investigators ; although positive 
results showing solvent action were sometimes recorded the general 
conclusions arrived at were unfaA'^ourable to tlie supposition that the 
fertilizing action or, at any rate, the sohd)ility of rock phosphates 
could be increased to any serious extent by this method. On the 
other hand it is possible to show% as lias been done in the writer’s 
laboratory at Pusa, increased fertilizing effects on growing crops, 
apparently due to partial solubilization of mineral phosphates by 
the fermentative action of bacteria, in composts with such organic 
materials as oilcake and green manures. 

A great step in advance w'as made when the oxidation of 
sulphur and formation of sulphuric acid by certain classes of soil 
bacteria was shown by Lipman in 1915 to be of practical importaiu'e 
as applied to the problem of solubilization of mineral phosphates. 
It is interesting to note that the same idea was made the subject 
of a patent by Panknin in 1877 and later by Chisholm in 1904, 
but the failure of either of these to secure practical recognition was 
evidently due to their ignorance of the biological factor involved 
and consequently of the essential conditions necessary for success. 
Lipman, McLean, Waksman, and others have placed tliis matter 
bn a sound practicid basis, and' work at Pusa during the past 
three years has demonstrated the possibility of making use of* the 
method i]i India. It has been shown at Pusa that the addition of 
sulphur to a compost containing indigenous mineral phosphates 
results in partial solubilization of the latter as a result of the 
oxidation of the sulphur by soil bacteria, and that such composts 
exercise a fertilizing action on growing crops. It has been further 
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shown that such solubilization of phosphates is greatly increased 
by the use of cultures of sulphur oxidizing bacteria, isolated in 
the first place from such composts, as much as 88 per cent, of the 
insoluble mineral phosphate being rendered available in ten weeks. 
The results of a typical experiment are given in .1’ables I and II. 
Further experiments are in progress to determine the optimum 
conditions required for this process, and the relative quantities of 
sulphur and rock phosphate involved. With regard to this last 
point it must be remembered that there is a definite quantitative 
ratio between the amount of rock phosphate to be solubilized and 
that of the sulphur required for this purpose, the actions involved 
being purely chemical although resulting from biological metabolism ; 
the particular reaction resulting in solubilization of tricalcic 
phosphate commences with the formation of sulphuric acid and 
the amount of this, and consequently of its constituent sulphur, 
required for completion of the desired change )ria.y be calculated from 
the formula : — 

Caa (POJ2 1 - 2 H2SO4 - CaH4 (P04)2 + 2 CaSO*. 

Then 310 parts by weight of tricalcic phosphate require 64 parts 
of sulphur for complete reaction, giving a ratio of one part of sulphur 
to five parts of rock phosphate. In actual practice various 
considerations naxiify this ratio, the principal one being the limitation 
of the oxidation of the sulphur to some 70-75 per cent, of the adipunt 
I>resent in the period of time, some t(;n to fifteen weeks, conveniently 
occupied by the process. The diversion of sojiie proportion of the 
oxidized sulphur ijito combination with other substances present, 
either as impurities in the rock phosiihate or in the soil used for 
dilution of the compost, must also be taken into account. On the 
other hand the nature of the rock phosphate and its probable content 
of other minerals than tricalcic phosphate then^lves unacted upon 
by the oxidized sulphur, will redu(*e the amount of sulphur required. 
McLean in America has found a ratio of 120 parts of sulphur to 
400 parts phosphate satisfactory in presence of 2,000 parts of soil, 
and this sulphur-phosphate ratio has also been found satisfactory* 
at Pusa. With reference to the proportion of soil and the necessity 
of using this latter as an ingredient of such composts, there is at 
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present considerable difference of opinion and experience; it is 
obvious that the handling of large quantities of soil will necessarily 
increase the cost of this method, but tliere are hopeful indications 
that the proportion of this ingredient may be considerably reduced 
and in fact that it may possibly be eliminated altogether. 

This question is under experiment at Pusa at present, but it is 
clear that the character of the soil itself must play an important 
part in deciding it ; in many instances this factor will carry 
very considerable weight, as for example in the case of most of 
the tea soils of Assam whose deficiency in lime will offer specially 
favourable conditions for the solubilization of the rock phosphate ; 
this process will further be facilitated in these soils, where aeration, 
an essential condition for success, is readily secured and already 
arranged for in the routine of garden cultivation. 

In whatever manner soluble phosphate is produced from 
mineral or other insoluble phosphates, on introduction of the 
resulting soluble product into the soil, reversion to the insoluble 
fonn will take place at a rate varying with the amounts of various 
substances, such as lime, present in the soil itself. As the plant can 
only take up its requisite supply of pho.sphati(^ and other nutriment 
at a pace which is limited by its rate of growth and assimilative 
capacity, the ultimate fate of the soluble phosphate applied as 
manure to the soil will depend upon two opposing factors, the rate 
of assimilation by the plant and the rate of reversion in the soil. To 
these two may be added a third, namely, the absorption of phosphate 
by micro-organisms in the soil, which, although it is probably of 
considerable importance, may be left out of consideration for the 
present as not affecting the question at i.ssue to the same extent as 
chemical reversion. Now the use of a properly constituted compost 
containing mineral phosphates with the due proportion of sulphur, 
and inoculated with the appropriate sulphur oxidizing bacteria, 
w'ould tend to overcome this difficulty by providing a continuous, 
although small, supply of soluble phosphate, as the oxidizing action 
yvould continue in the soil receiving the mixture provided adequate 
aeration and moisture were secured. Although it would, of course, 
be impracticable to make any accurate measurements which would 
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allow of exact adjustment of the two rates of solubilization and 
assimilation, nevertheless it is obvious that such a method of 
making use of the natural sulphur oxidizing power of soil organisms 
would be preferable to that of merely obtaining soluble phosphates 
by this means, and applying the product, as superphosphate is 
applied, in one dose with the inevitable result of loss by reversion. 
Here we have a parallel to the case of nitrogen supplied as nitrate 
of soda, much of which is lost to the crop in Indian soils partly as a 
result of leaching by rain and partly by reduction and assimilation 
by bacteria. 'Phe manurial value of oilcake as a source of 
nitrogen is well known to be high in this country and the writer 
demonstrated many years ago the notable advantages of the 
divided dose in applying cake in the cultivation of tea, this advantage 
being undoubtedly due to the continuous supply of nitrate secured 
to the growing crop by the nitrification of the cake, and the extension 
of the period of this supply and the avoidance of loss by use of the 
method of the divided dose. 

In place, therefore, of making use of a fully matured compost, 
i.e., one in which oxidation of the sulphur and with it solubilization 
of a corresponding proportion of the mineral phosphate had been 
carried to a conclusion, such a compost might with advantage be 
applied to the soil rccpiiring phosphate manuring at an earlier 
stage of maturity, so as to secure the continued and gradual s^^pply 
of soluble and available phosphate the advantages of which have 
been indicated above. Selection of the particular stage of maturity 
most suitable for use with varying crops and soils Avould be a matter 
for experience and experiment to determine, but there can be 
no doubt that this method would in many cases present advantages 
over direct application of fully matuj-ed composts, just as the 
bringing into use of indigenous supplies of phospBates in this country 
by nrtiking use of natural fermentative processes must constitute an 
advantage over the importation of superphosphate from abroad 
or even over that of majiufacture by chemical processes in India. 

As will be seen from the results given in Tables 1 and II the use* 
of cultures of sulphur oxidizing bacteria is necessary to obtain any 
high degree of solubilization. On the other hand it is not essential 
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to use pure cultures, nor has this been done by most workers on this 
subject, partly because of the difficulty of obtaining them in an 
active condition, but largely because of the effectiveness of inocula 
merely drawn from composts in which sulphiir oxidation has been 
firmly established by suitable treatment. This method is very 
similar to that made use of in connection with nitrification both of 
sewage and in saltpetre production, and there are further resemblances 
between these two natural oxidation processes which will be referred 
to again later in this paper. As a practical method, therefore, 
there is nothing to prevent its adoption by properly instructed, 
although otherwise entirely unscientifically trained individuals, and 
although in the initial stages of its adoption and use it might be 
advisable to make use of a certain measure of scientific control, 
involving perhaps the preparation of the composts at centres of 
distribution, later on there should be nothing to prevent the 
cultivator from preparing his own composts, making use of inocula 
originally provided, preferably by officers of the Agricultural 
Department, but sub.sequently carried over from one preparation 
to the next in a manner familiar to the makers of both country 
spirit or rice beer, and of ‘curdled milk (dahi). 

It is interesting to note that the addition of sulphur to soils 
produces fertilizing effects which may be attributed to actions other 
than^that of solubilization of phosphate. So far, although many 
guesses have been made to account for this result, we have no 
accurate knowledge sufficient to account for it. The increa.sed 
fertility has been attributed to partial sterilization, to the production 
of an acid reaction and consequent neutralization of excessive 
alkalinity, and to interference with the growth of injurious fungi, 
parasites and weeds. These, latter claims have been made for a 
recent French patent which, however, makes no reference, at least 
in the published account of it, to the solubilization of phosphates, 
and appears to be no great advance upon the earlier patents of 
1877 and 1904 except in regard to the recognition of the biological 
factor. Experiments in the writer’s laboratory in 1912 showed very 
varying effects of the addition of sulphur upon the bacterial content 
and activities in different soils. A selective action was evident, 
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resulting in multiplication of certain species with diminution of 
others, but this was evidently attributable to the modified reaction 
of the soil due to formation of acid, nor was it possible with the 
data obtained to draw any valid conclusions as to the causes of 
increased fertility from the observed effect of added sulphur upon 
the bacterial processes usually associated with this condition. The 
striking results of the addition of sulphur to the soil of Assam tea 
gardens in the relatively small quantities provided by the operation 
of sulphuring the bushes against “ red spider ” attacks, was pointed 
out to the writer in 1904, and it was further evident that the increased 
growth of leaf in many cases resulting from this operation could 
hardly be due to the reduced activity of the insect attack, as it 
appeared in situations practically free from the latter, in view of the 
importamje of the action of sulphur bacteria as potential providers 
of available phosphate from otherwise insoluble minerals, and 
the possible introdu(;tion of the use of the “ immature. ” composts 
described above with tluur content of unoxidizcd sulphur, it would 
probably be worth wliile carrying investigation of the other actions 
of sulphur in the soil to a furtlier degree than lias hitherto been done, 
and such an enquiry may be recommended for consideration by soil 
chemists, mycologists, entomologists, and bacteriologists as worthy 
of attention. 

An interesting parallel exists between the activities of sul|Jiur 
oxidizitig and nitrifying bacteria in soils. Botli are oxidation 
processes requiring adequate aeration and a sufficiency of moisture, 
and both result in the neutralization of the acid formed by 
c;ombination with a base. In the case of the sulphur bacteria these 
organisms are able to function in the presence of a high concentration 
of the acid bv-product of their metabolijjm, whereas the actiAuty of 
the nitrate formers is strictly limited by any suclTacciuuulation and 
requires the presence of a base, such as lime, to avoid interference, 
with the prociess. On the other hand both classes of organisms are 
sensitive to the iiihibitory action of excess of organic matter, the 
presence and charafder of which requires careful regulation 
if satisfactory results are to be obtained. Long experience has 
taught the practical agriculturist, as well sis the sewage expert, 
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in what manner the problem of the nitrification of large quantities 
of organic matter may be dealt with, and. it is probable that, where 
the combination of the latter with minerals in a compost is likely 
to be of value, careful experimental work will discover practicable 
methods of carrying this out without prejudice to the oxidation of 
sulphur and the resulting solubilization of the tricalcic phosphates 
present. The above described parallelism between sulphur oxidation 
and nitrification suggests a highly desirable alternative to the 
former process as a mcan.s of obtaining soluble phosphates from 
natural mineral sources. In thcorj’ there is no reason why the 
second process should not be substituted for the first as a means 
for attaining this end, the tricalcic phosphate .serving as the base to 
neutralize the nitrous acid resulting from the nitrification of the 
organic matter present. Hopkins has shown that soluble phosphate 
can be got as a result of the normal processes of nitrification in 
presence of rock phosphate, and although at present the practical 
application of this method has still to be worked out, the obvious 
.advantage of being able to di.spen8e with the necessity of spending 
money on sulphur, indicates the advisability of researcli into the 
possibilities of this alternative method in a country wliere climatic 
conditions are generally favourable to a high rate of nitrification. 
Considerations of space preclude further discussion of this subject, 
but 'it may be said here that work in the writer’s laboiatory has 
demonstrated the possibility of greatly increasing the activity of 
nitrifying organisms and the rate of nitrification, by simple 
bacteriological methods, which may possibly be applied su(;cessfully 
to the practical elucidation of this interesting problem. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that India possesses 
deposits of natural rock phosphates, such as those of Trichinopoly 
and Bihar, and al^ an unfailing supply of bones, neither of these 
43otential sources of phosphatic plant food being at present utilized 
to any con.siderable extent for manurial purposes. One reason for 
this neglect of such sources of soil fertility is the simple economic 
• one of the cost of the manure and the relations between this amount 
and the value of the increased crop obtained by such expenditure ; 
this in many cases, if not in most, does not present a balance on the 
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right side when the cost of imported superphosphate is concerned, 
nor in the present stage of industrial development of this country 
is it probable that locally produced superphosphate would improve 
the position. The cost of production of superphosphate in this 
country would be largely influenced by the capital cost of the plant 
for production of acid and treatment of the mineral phosphate 
therewith, together with the heavy overhead and depreciation 
charges associated with such enterprises in India. These, rather 
than the cost of raw materials, would probably determine the 
economic balance of such an undertaking, whereas, by making use 
of natural fermentative processes such as that outlined above, 
these heavy additional expenses are largely eliminated. It is not 
claimed that by so doing available phosphates can be obtained at a 
negligible cost ; there will still remain the necessity of providing 
grinding machinery and of paying for the sulphur and the raw 
pliosphatic materials and their handling and transport. It remains 
to discover whether tlie elimination of the manufacturing costs of 
sulphuric acid and of superphosphate in India will reduce the final 
cost of available phosphate, made by this natural process from 
indigenous materials, to such a degree as to allow of the extension 
of its use beyond the narrow limits which at present confine its 
application to a small minority of revenue crops. The object of this 
paper is to suggest such a possibility and also to draw attei^ion 
to the advisability of investigation of the subject by competent and 
interested workers in this country. 
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Table I. 


Solubilization of mineral phosphate by sulphur oxidizing bacteria. 


Perioil 

Mg. of 
PaO. 
as rock 
phosphate 

Mg. of 
l’.0. 
found 
available 

Mg. of 
PaO, 
solubi- 
lized 

Per cent, of 
insoluble I^sOb 
solubilized 

Culture No. 1 . . At start 

281-6 

25 0 • 


.... 

After 2 weeks . . 


30-8 

5-2 

2-03 

After 4 weeks . . 


53-2 

27-6 

10-78 

After 8 weeks . . 


152-8 

127-2 

49-70 

After 10 weeks . . 


190-9 

171-3 

60-90 

Culture No. 2 , . At start . . 

281-6 

25-0 

• . 

.... 

After 2 weeks . . 


,34-2 

8-6 

3-30 

After 4 weeks . . 


1 47-9 

22-3 

8-71 

After 8 weeks . . 


178-9 

153-3 

59-80 

After 10 weeks . . 

i 

1 

253-4 

227-8 

88-90 


* CJontainod in culture medium. 


TXBhH II. 


Action of sulphur oxidizing bacteria on mineral phosphate and 
on pure tricalcic phosphate, in 10 iveeks’ time. 


i 


Mg. of 
PaOB 
added 

Mg. of 
PaOo 
found 
available 
after 

10 weeks 

: Increase 
; over 

1 control 

Per cent, of 
insoluble Pjt 
remieretl 
soluble 

( 1 ) Action on mineral phosphate 



1 

1 


Control . . 


281-6 

25-6* ! 

1 

• • 

.... 

(’ulture No. I 

i 

’ *c 


190-9 

171-3 

66-9 

• ('ulture No. 11 *7 . 



253-4 

! 

227-8 

! 

88*9 

(2) Action on pure tricalcic phosphate 


1 

1 


Conti-ol . . 

. . 

302-0 

56-2 

• • 

.... 

Culture No. I 

. . 

. . 

216-0 

169-8 

65*0 

Culture No. TI 

•• 

•• 

292*0 

236*8 

96*9 


^ Contained in culture niedii;tii. 












SOME (X)RRELv\TIONS IN THE CHARACTERS OF 
TCANKRE.T CATTLE IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESTDENC1Y. 


BY 

E. J. BRUEN, 

DepiUt/ Director of AgricuUnrc for Animal Hreeding, Bombay Presidency. 

In the Bombay Presidency, there are large numbers of 
professional cattle breeders who liave been engaged in this work for 
many generations. Like the old breeders of European countries 
these are usually illiterate but at the same time very observant of points 
in their cattle. 'Phe \'.;st amount of knowledge thus accumulated 
for generations has been handed down not in the foim of characters 
wliich are connected Avith good qualities, but as superstitions 
regarding lucky and unlucky markings. For instance, a cow or 
bull with a “ feather ” situated in a particular spot is supposed to 
make it an extremely lucky or unlucky animal to the owner. 

As the cattle breeders have such superstitious fancies ^t is 
difficult to distribute bulls bred on Government farms, no matter 
how well-developed they may be, if they do not possess these 
“ lucky ” signs or markings. Due to this, numbers of well grown 
bulls of known aiid good pedigree are continually being left on 
these farms to be eventually castrated. It is evident, in fact, that 
if the cattle of the country are to be improved, it will be necessary 
for a long time to come that due consideratiwi be given to the 
opinio.ns and prejudices of the breeders with whom we must 
work. 

The Manager of the Northcote Cattle Farm, Chharodi, 
Mr. M. M. Desai, has endeavoured to correlate some of these , 
lucky signs with the more regular methods of judging or selecting 
cattle. Until our breeders become more familiar with the pedigree 

( 15 ») 
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system of selecting cows, I believe it is our duty to set out the 
advantages and disadvantages of a particular type of animal to them 
in such a manner that they will, to their own way of thinking and 
judging, accept what we realize to be really good material. It is my 
conviction that all these lucky or unlucky signs require investigation, 
and that, if this is made, many of them may be found to be closely 
correlated with really useful characters in the stock. I therefore give 
below a few of the signs of the Kankrej cattle of Gujarat which are 
held in high repute by the “ Rabari ” or professional Kankrej breeder, 
and their correlation with our own observations. 

It is undoubtedly due to strict adherence to the principle of 
utilizing as far as possible only cattle po.ssessing such markings that 
the Kankrej, or for the matter of that any pure breed in India, has 
been kept up to the standard in which we find it to-day. 1 may 
here observe that we find good and pure (tattle only in those areas 
where there is such a person as a professional breeder. 

(1) Length of face. The professional breeder of Kankrej cattle 
gives preference to a short face, this being the first part of the 
external anatomy to be examined in .selecting an animal. No matter 
what other good qualities it may possess, if the face is not short the 
animal is rejected. No Rabari will accept a bull with a long face to 
head his herd. The professional breeder, however, cannot offer 
any/ explanation as to why he prefers an animal with a short 
head. 

The connection of the length of face of a Kankrej cow with the 
age at which it matures has been tested in a large number of cows 
of the Chharodi herd. The time of maturing has been measured 
by the age at which the first calf was dropped, and the attached 
correlation table between the two characters shows their relationship. 
The age at whiclf the first calf was dropped has been classified 
to within six months, none being dropped under the age of 
years. 

A study of the figures shows that there is a correlation, though 
only a slight one, between the characters studied, and thus there is 
a distinct likelihood for a long faced animal to be late in maturing. 
Taking unity (1) as representing absolute connection between the 
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Correlation between length of face and age of dropping first calf. 



two characters, the coeHi<-ient of correlation works out as f- ()’183 
with a prol)able error of ± ()'0(i4. This liigli probable er>‘or suggests 
that the number of observations has not been sufficient to make the 
correlation a certain one, and it is obvious tliat the matter needs 
further study with a larger range of animals. I am puttfiug 
the figures on record, however, because if such a correlation be 
established in any breed of Indian cattle the length of face would 
become a very important indication in breeding in this country. 

(2) Length of ear. Long pendulous ears are much preferred 
in Kankrej animals by the breeders of Upper Gujarat and this 
would appear, by the measurements made on the (Jhharodi herd, 
to have a correlation with the length of the body. The tendency, 
would appear to be for a long ear to be associated with a long barrel, ■ 
and the longer the barrel the better the constitution, the more food 
epace and better digesting power. The following correlation table 
between these two characters shows their relationship in 96 animals 
of the Chharodi herd. 
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Correlation between length of ear and length of body. 



The mean length of the ear in the animals examined was 
12'8 inches, and the mean length of the body was 30’ 1 inches. 
The correlation in this case, while still not very strong, is obviously 
closer and more certain than in the previous case described. Here, 
again, taking unity (1) as representing absolute connection betv'een 
the two chatacters, the coefficient of correlation works out as 
0'327 with a probable error of ± 0 ’ 062 . Though the association 
of long ears and long body is not by any means constant, yet there 
is certainly sufficient correlation to justify the use of length of ear 
as one of the factors in the choice of undeveloped animals. 

( 3 ) Dewlap. The larger and more pendulous the dewlap the 
better the Rabari likes the animal. This particular development is 
known as od. The cows on the Northcote Cattle Farm, Chharodi, 
have not been ipilked in the past. Milking has only been taken in 
hand within the last three years, and naturally a number of cows 
on the farm give, little or no milk. The dewlaps of some 130 cows 
^have been measured, and, as will be seen by the figures given, there 
seems to be a greater percentage of animals with large dewlaps in 
the milking herd than of those with a smaller dewlap. 

The natural inference is that length of dewlap is correlated with 
the milk-yielding capacity — ^the longer the dewlap the greater the 
milk. 
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Correlation between length of dewlap and milh-yielding capacity. 


Dewlap 
in inches 

'rcital number of 
animals 
eonsidei'otl 

Number of 
aniinala 
found yielding 

Number of 
animals 
found not 
yieldinj' 

l\*-rcentage "of 
j yielding 

animals 


- (ij 

20 

() 

J4 

300 

7 

- 7J 

32 

« 

23 

281 

8 

- 

32 

9 

23 

28-1 

I) 

- OA 

20 

9 - 

11 

450 

10 

-101 

17 

7 

10 

58*8 

11 

-Hi 

9 

(i 

3 

GOO 


The figures are. by no means conclusive, but they certainly 
suggest a certain association of the milking capacity with a long 
dewlap. It is not po.ssible in this case to give a precise measure 
of this correlation, but it certainly suggests further observations 
along these linos 




IRBTGATED PADDY: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
STUDY OF FIELD PLOT TECHNIQUE. 

By 

LESLIE LORD, B.A. (Oxon.). 

Dejmty Director of AgricuUvre, Burma. 

Introduction. 

This paper is the result . of experiments initiated at Mandalay 
in 1921 with the object of determining the error of field trials with 
irrigated paddy and of finding a means to reduce that error. The 
probable error of small bunded plots at Mandalay had been found 
to work out to the high figure of 13 per cent., so it was suggested 
to the wTiter* that the error of long narrow plots within, a bunded 
field should be determined. Errors were calculated by the. ordinary 
and by “ Student’s ” method.^ “ Student’s ” method largely 
reduces the error and a modification of this method still more so. 
As the results obtained may. be of interest to other workers this 
short paper, which is only intended as a small contribution to the 
study of field technique, has been prepared. 

f 

Previous work. 

An excellent sunmiary of the work already carried out on the 
subject of error in field trials is given by Batchelor and Reed^ 
(1918). . It is curious that no mention is made of “ Student’s ” 
method which is given as an appendix to Mercer and Hall’s paper* 
(1911). Parnell* (1919) dea)t with the problem in Madras and by 

' « , . — -y 

^ * By Mr. A. McKeiral, Officiating DirecUir of Agriculture, Burma, whr» also suggested the 

method used in these experiments to demarcate plots. 

’ Mercer, W. B., and Kail, A. I). The exiierimental error of field trials, with Appendix 
by “Student.” J(mr, Agri. Sci., IV, 2, pp. 107-132, 1911. 

* Batchelor, L. D.,* and Heed, H. S. Relation of the variability of yields of fruit trees to 
the accuracy of field trials. Jour. Agri. Res., XII, 5, pp. 245-283, 1918. 

» Mercer, W. B., and Hall, A. D. Ibid. 

•Parnell, F. R. Experimental error in variety tests with rice. Agri. Jour. Jnd., XIV, 5, 
pp. 747-757, 1919. 
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using plots 60 feetx 4 feet was enabled to reduce the probable error 
of the difference of adjacent plots to 4 '2 per cent. ; with plots 
50 plants long and 2 plants wide tlie error of the difference of 
adjacent plots was found to be the low figure of 3‘1 (per cent. ?). 
This paper also gives the errors of ordinary field plots in India for 
various crops calculated by the method of Wood and Stratton^ as 
corrected by Parnell. Stadler^ (1921) drew attention to the effects of 
competition in cereals grown on small test plots and shoAved a method 
of preventing this. Where new selections or varieties are under trial 
at an early stage Avhen seed is scarce the question becomes very 
important. Beaven® (1922) was the first to emphasize the value of 
“ Student’s ” method in reducing tlie probable error of experiments, 
and his paper is of extreme interest and importance in all cases 
where small differences are being examined. He states tiiat “ the 
well marked Jeductioii of the probable error by ‘ Student’s ’ 
method is largely due to the fact that in this particular field the 
fertility declines, alinuugh not uniformly, from east to west. At 
anothei’ .station w hiuc* dix eigencies were more irregular in character 
lliere might be less difference in the probable errors obtained by 
the two methods. It appears to the writer, however, to be clear 
that the second method gives the probable eiror more correctly 
and it is more difficult to calculate.” Faulkner* (1923) has made 
a. quantitative comparison of the accuracy of “ Student’s ” method 
with the ordinary. 

'.I’UE VALUE OP 'I’HE .STATISTICAL STUDY OP EKPEKIMENTAL 

UESULTS. 

’I’he necessity of a stati.stical interpretatioJi of the results of 
field trials is now widely acknowledged but its importance has in 
many cases been overlooked, e.g., ” fbr the nmst part the tests of 

outturns of the different varieties of crops were made on a numl^er 

— ' 1 

* Wood, T. B., nnd Stmlltm, F. J. M. The inleipielatBiu of experiiiientul results. Joifr, 

Ayri. iSci., Hi, 4, pp. 417-140, IPlO. 

^ JStiidlcr, L. J. FA|..)eiiTiients in lield plot teehiu(£Uo lor the prellmiiuiry determiimlioii of 
Ciunparutivc yields in tlie small grains, ( nir. nf Mi. s.souri ('oil. of Ayri. Res. Bull. 49, 1921. 

® Beaven, E. »S. Tria Is of new varieties of cereals. Jour. Min. Ayri.y July and Angus! 
1922 and {Supplement. 

* Faulkner, U. 1’. Umm void able error of Held experiments. AyrL Jotn\ IniL, XVIII, 3, 
ip. 238-248, 1923-. 
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of duplicate fields quite inadequate to prove (within stated limits 
of probability) that the differences observed were systematic and 
not due to genetic or environmental variation.”^* 

Attempts are sometimes made to reduce the error of trials by 
averaging results over a period of years ; of this, Fisher^ (1921) 
at Rothamsted found that “ average wheat yields, even over long 
periods from different fields or for different seasons, cannot approach 
in accuracy the comparison of plots of the same field in the same 
season.” Tt has been noticed that in some cases the yield of a 
treated plot in one year has been compared with the mean of the 
control plot over a nimiber of years which means that the effect 
of the seasonal variation which is exerted with full force on the 
treated plot is only partially exerted on the control. 

Statement of the problem. 

Comparatively small differences in yield between two varieties 
or owing to different treatments are often of sufficient value to 
cause the new variety to be used or the new treatment to be adopted. 
But where only small differences are obtained it becomes very 
difficiiit to state mathematically that these differences are significant 
and therefore if the new variety or treatment is really superior. 
The problem is to reduce the probable error to such an extent that 
even small differences can be shown to be significant. 

Methods. 

Long narrow plots within a bunded field were chosen as offering 
the best chance of successfully tackling the problem. In 1921-22 
the plots were 6 6 feet wide by 122 feet long (area 0 0184 acre), 
and in 1922-23, owing to a re-arrangement of the experiment, the 
plots were 6’6 feet wide and 174 feet long (area 0’026 acre). In 
^he first year the number of plots was 104 and in the second 72. 
Plots adjoining bunds were discarded. Four bunded fields were 
used in both years. The plots were demarcated by a variety of 
paddy (Mo Ilmaw) which, in all stages of its growth, possesses 

^ Jacob, S. M. Bept. Punjab Dept, of AgrL, 1921-22, Pt. I, p. 3. 

* Fiahcr, K. A. Studies in crop variation, 1. An examination of the yield of dressed 
grain from Broadbalk. Jour. Agri. ScL, XI, pp. lOT-lJS, 1921. 
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characteristics easily distinguishing it from the pure line Ngasein 
paddy oised in the experiment. The two photographs (Plate I) 
give a slight idea of this. 

The fact that plots are demarcated by lines of paddy only, 
appears, in the case of paddy, to preclude the adoption of this 
method for manurial experiments. As well as long narrow plots, 
single lines of paddy were planted in the hope i(f discovering a 
reliable method of testing selections and varieties in cases where 
only small amounts of seed are available. In plant breeding work, 
e.g., such a method would enable a breeder to find out and discard 
useless types at least a year sponer and there would be a large 
saving in the area of land required. In this experiment only one 
strain of paddy was grown, so no question of competition arises. 
This matter requires further investigation but the method used 
here (lines 3‘3 feet apart and plants 18 inches apart, in the lines) 
would seem to preclude the possibility of serious competition. In 

1921- 22 lines were 122 leet long parallel to the water course. There 
were 103 lines and the lines adjacent to bunds Averc discarded. -In 

1922- 23 lines were planted at right angles to the water course and 
were 174 feet long. Eighty lines were laid down. Owing to the 
prevalence of ciabs at Mandalay this part of the experiment was 
not successful and it has iiof. been thought wortli while to include 
the results in this paper. In some of the single lines as many as 
10 per cent, of the plants were cut down by crabs in a single night 
and a nursery had to be maintained in order to replace these plants. 
Further investigation in the light of this experience and in view 
of the effect of competition ilcscribcd by .Stadler (foe. cit.) is 
necessary. 

For the ordinary method of computation the following formula 
was used: — 

and 

Probable error = ± 0’6746 <t 

4 

Probable error of difference on 2 plpts = ± 0’6745 w X v /2 
In “ Student’s” method the differences of adjoining plots were 
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calculated and the standard variation of these differences worked 
out. This figiu-e multiplied by db0’6745=probable error of difference 
of 2 plots. For purposes of comparison this figure lias been worked 
out as a percentage of tlie mean yield of all the plots in the particular 
series. 

The third method used in computing errors and the method 
which has giv«^ the best results may be termed “Student’s” 
method modified. Instead of getting differences of adjacent plots, 
one plot was compared with the mean of the two plots on either 
side, e.g., if the plols are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 2 is compared 

with ; 4 is compared with and so on. I’lie differences 
so obtained are used in the ordinary “ Student’s ” method. 

Results. 

The yields of the 1921-22 plots arc sliown in I’late fl. Two 
facts are illustrated by the graphs 

(1) The yields are highest near the water course and there 

is a more or less regular decrease across the field. 

(2) There is a local increase near tlie bunds on the far sides 

of the fields. Yields of plots adjacent to bunds were 
not used in the calculation of probable errors. 

TJie influence of contiguity to the water chamiel on yields of 
plots is probably due to the large amount of silt carried in the 
irrigation water. Most of this silt is fleposited near the water 
course. The errors are given below ; — 

1921-22 plok. 

] Ordinary method | “ (Student’s ’* method 

d?robaBle error of single plot 
Probable error of diticreiice of two plots 

In 1922-2.3 the plots were laid down at right angles to the 
water course in order to discount its effect on yields. The results 
of these plots are shown in Plate III and it will be seen .that there 


Per cent. Per cent. 

± 8*24 

i U’81 ± 6 U5 












YIELDS OF PLOTS AT RIGHT ANGLES TO WATER COURSE. 
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is no fertility ^ope in the fields. Plots were planted adjacent to 

the bunds but were not weighed and included. 

* > 

^ 1922-23 plots.* 



Ordinary 

m^hod 

“ Student’s 

Student’s ” method 


method 

modified 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

, Per cent. 

Probable oiior of single 
plot 

rb 5-58 


/ V 

Probable error of differ- 
ence of two plots 

i; 7-80 

-b 

± 4-47 


The re-arrangement of the plots in |his year has made a noticeable 
difference but in both years the probajile error calculated by 
“ Student’s ” and the modified method is considerablj^ smaller. As 
is to be expected, the cj|^ecre^e in t|ie error found by “ Student’s ” 
method is much larger when therefisra fertility slope in the field. 

The 1922-23 figures were^sed tb compare the errors of the 
individual fields with <Ue whole series, jyith thetfollowing, Jesuits : — 


Pield No. 

if i 

j 

Ordinary igethod^ 
probable evrctf of 
single iilor S' 

i 

Z"’\: f 

^‘O^tudent’S^’ mdihi^ 1* 
|fh)l^^le ciror of 
differmii^ of^.*^ 
^^pIot•# 

Student’s^’ method 
m^idified'f probable 
error «f difference 
*ii5f 2 plots 

\ 


Per cent 

1 wi 

^ cent. 

I'OI loot. 

1 

_h 3*80 ,, 

, h 5-07 ! 

i: 3-62 * 

2 

J; 5 4o 

* i: 4-2o 

J: 4*75‘'- 

3 

± 4 0f 

^ J= 5'3U 

± 4-25 

4 

± 4 (52 

, ± ^-40 

± 3 '49^ 




• 





Average 

± 4-48 

t s-ai 

' * d; 4 (13 

Whole senes 

± 5*68 

•±5 02 

- Jk,4'47^-4^ 




(It should be noted tJiat the ordinary method .gives thei 
probable error of a single plot.) - • ^ ' 

The inclusion of four separate fields in th^ series luja had littip 
effect on the residts in either i^thod.' jfoar times the pjobable 
error of the difference of two plots may Jue taken^as being significant, 
so even with “ Student’s ” method a certain ij^mber of replications 
arc necessary to reduce the errit of the difference to a \^rkable 

■ - ■..i.ii IsA 

♦The virriter 18 indebtaed to Mr. W. M. Clark, Trinity Director of Agriculture. Burma; for 
assistance in calculating the 1922*23 leaul 
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figure. Theoretically the probable error of the mean of a number 
of replications is where n equals the number of replications 
but in practice it is found that systematic replication does not 
reduce the error according to the theoretical calculation. 

Mercer and' Hall (foe. cit.) recommend the use of five 
replications ; Roemer^ states that when the experiment is repeated on 
more than six plots it does not contribute to any important extent 
to the accuracy of the. “ einzelbeobachtung ” ; at the Minnesota 
Experimental Station it was shown that variability decreased 
rapidly up to three replications, but only slowly thereafter. With 
“ Student’s ” method the following results were obtained with 
the 1922-23 yields. Probable error of the difference of 2 plots 
= ± 5'62 per cent. 


Replications 

Theoretical j Calculated 


Per cent. * Ter cent. 

2 

± 3*98 ± 314 

3 

± 3-25 ± 3-83 

4 

± 2-81 ± 2 G1 

6 

± 2 31 ± 2-33 

6 • 

d: 2-29 ± 2-08 

7 .. .. .. ! 

I ± 2-12 : ± 219 


The theoretical and calculated errors of replications were also 
worked out by “ Student’s ” method modified, with the following 
results. Probable error of 2 plots — 4'47 per cent. 


Replications 

Theoretical 

Calculated 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

2 * . ^ . . • • 

± 3-33 

± 2-93 

3 

± 2*71 

± 2*26 

4 .. * 

± 2*.3.5 

± 210 

6 

± 210 

± 3 -50 

6 

i 1*91 

1 db 1 -71 

7 

db P77 

< 

± 2-50 


* §ix replications have given the best results in both methods 
and although absolute accuracy cannot be claimed for the calculated 
errors, yet there-would appear to be good ground for claiming that 
.with six replications the probable error of the difference of two 

^Roemer, Th. Ueber dio Technik dor Feldversuche, in Fuhling's Landw, Zeitung, 
Year 67, 6-6, p. 102. 
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plots can be reduced to 2 per cent, by “ Student’s ” method and 
below that figure by that method modified.* 

In all of the above calculations grain weights of the plots 
have been used. In cases where it is desired by nmnerous 
replications to still further reduce the probable error “a large amount 
of labour is involved in threshing individual plots. It had been 
found at Mandalay that the correlation coefficient between total 
weight and grain weight was 0'089 ± 0‘02. So the errors of the 
1922-23 plots were calculated on total weights with the following 
results : — 

Ordinary method — Probable error of dilferenee of 2 i 1()'71 percent. 

“ student’s ” methoii ditto — ± d*07 „ 

“ Student’s method modified ditto i 4*83 ,, 

The increase in the probable error over that obtained when 
grain weights were used is only slight. 

Summary. 

(1) Under irrigation the yields of plots parallel to the water 
cou'rse tend to increase as the water course is approached. 

(2) The probable error of a series is only slightly affected by 
plots distributed in more than one bunded field. 

(3) The probable error of a series is materially reduced by 
using “ Student’s ” method and by “ Student’s ” method modified 
it is still more reduced. 

(4) Six replications with “ Student’s ” method modified will 
reduce the probable error of the difference of two plots to below 
± 2 per cent. The best method, therefore, of conducting experi- 
ments witli long narrow plots within a bunded field is as follows i — 

C.A.C.A.C.A.C.A.C.A.C.A.C. where C = the control and 
A — the treated plot. 

(5) The probable error obtained by using total weights is only 
slightly higher than when using grain weights. 


In working out the calculated errors, owing to the smaller number of averages available. 


the formula o' 




was used. 
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LINSEED {LINIJM U8ITATIS8IMUM) HYBRIDS. 


BY 

R. J. D. GRAHAM, D.Sc., 

Formerly Economic Botanist to Government, Central Provinces ; 

AND 

S. C. ROY, L.A(i., 

Assistant Botanist, Central Provinces. 

This crop was first studied in J916 to elucidate the nature of 
a number of aberrant plants occurring in the linseeds grown from 
line cultures on the College Farm, Nagpur, the ])revious histor}’ 
stating that for 13 years the crop had been uniform. 'I'hese rogues 
proved to be hybrids, the result of natural cross pollinatioin A 
large number of artificial ./crosses were raised during the succeeding 
four years. As the occurrence of natural cross pollination of 
linseed has not previou.sly been noted in India, and as the figures 
collected indicate a simpler genotype for the Central Provinces’ 
linseed than that described by Tainmes^ for flax, the facts arc now 
recorded. 

Linseed as grown for oil in India is a bushy plant, branching 
copiously from near the base, occasionally reaching a height of 
three feet. In the Central Provinces and Berars 5 per cent, of 
the total cropped area or nearly one million acres, < hiefly in the 
Nagpur, Chhatisgarh and Berar Divisions, are annually sown with 
•linseed either as a pure or mixed crop. 

’ Taiumes. Die genotypische ZiujauiiueiMetzutig eiiiiger Varietatcu uiid ilir genotischer 
Z usainmeiihang ; ifcc. d. trav. dot. fiM., XU, 1915. Die gegenseitige Wirkung gciiotypisclier 
Faktoren ; Her. d. hot. trav. nitrl., XllI, 1910. On the mutual effeet of genotypic factors ; 
Proc. Kon. Akad. v. Wet. , Amsterdam, XVJll, 1010. Ocnetic analysis, schemes of co-uperatluii 
and multiple allelomorphs of Linum usitatissimum ; Jour. Gen., XD, 1022. Das gonutypische 
Verhftltuis zwischen dem wildera Linum augusti folium und dem kulturleiii Linum usitatissi- 
mum ; Qenelica, V, 1923. 
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Anthesis and pollination in general confoiro to that described* 
sfor flax in Holland by Tammes.*^ On a warn morning flowering 
starts at 7-30 a.ni— half-an-honr after sunrise — while on a cold 
dull morning it is delayed till 9 a.m., both the actual time of opening 
and the quantity of flowers being dependent on tempeTaturj> atul 
humidity. The flowers close by the afternoon and commence to 
drop only the day after opening, occasionally, however, stil’ 
adhering even to the fruit. 

The cylindrical stigmas which are adprossed together until the 
corolla has expanded, are receptive on the inner side. By the time 
the corolla is half expanded the extrose anthers, v/liich in the bud 
are below but now are level with the stigmas, have dehisced. 
When the flower is fully open the anthers are forced close to the 
uncoiling .stigmas by the. elongation of the claws of the petals, the 
stigmas actually coming in contact with the polleJi covered anthers 
as described by Locw,* and self pollination is effected, 'fhe 
protogyi\ous condition described by 1’amme.s® does not occui' 
naturally but is the resnlf of wound and <‘ontact stimuli. 

•Prior to 1915, 1 4 cases of natural cross pollination occurred on 
the College Farm. In I91(i, 19I7 ajid 1 91 9, fmly 9 cases were 
ob.served in 212 line cultures or less than 5 per cent, when linseeci 
is grown in adjace»\t lines at Nagpur. 

The characters studied iji the crosses were first the colour of 
the corolla and next the colour of the seed-coat. 

Blue-jloweredx White-jlowered. 

Fj had pale-blue flowers with dark blue veins like the blue 
parent. Twenty-seven plants were raised in F3, 19 blue and 
8 white-flowered ; 1 2 of the blue-flowered again segregating into 
937 blue and 319 white-flowered. d.’he ratio obtained from 70 
other segregating individuals was 3,205 blue : 1,069 white-floAveyed.* 
These figures indicate a monohybrid cross. 


^ Tammos. Dio Flaohsblute. Rec, d. trav. hot rUerl., XV, 1918. 
* Loew, E. EinfaJirung in die BliUhmbiologief 1895. 

3 Tammes. L, c., 1918, p. 220. 
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Dark brown seedx Yellow seed—Jloicers white. 

F, had a dark brown seed-coat. In Fa segregation occurred.*^ 
giving 1 5 dark brown and 6 yellow-seeded plants ; 8 of the dark- 
seeded plants proved heterozygous, segregating into 634 dark 
brown and 187 yellow-seeded plants. The numbers obtained from 
29 other plants were 1,463 dark brown and 460 yellow-seeded plants. 

Dark brown seedx Pale broum seed—jloivers blue. 

F, had a dark brown seed indistinguishable from the dark 
parental type. The numbers obtained from 19 segregating plants 
were 409 with dark brown and 136 with pale brown seeds. 

Blue flower, pale brouxn seedx.Wkite flower, yellow seed. 

Fj had normal blue flowers and pale brown seeds. The 
numbers obtained from 30 heterozygous individuals were 1,657 
plants, blue flowers with pale brown seeds, and 547 plants, white 
flowers with yellow seeds. 

The results of these three crosses indicate a single factor 
difference for seed-coat colour on the assumption that the yellow 
seed only occurs in the absence of flower colour. 

Blue flower, pale brown seed x White flmver, dark bro^vn seed. 

Fi had the blue flowers of one parent and the dark seed of 
the other. Twenty-nine F 2 plants raised showed — 17 blue flow'ers, 
dark brown seeds ; 3 blue flowers, pale brown seeds ; 8 white flowers, 
dark brown seeds ; and one white flowers, yellow seeds. Ten 
individuals from the plants with blue flowers and dark brown seeds 
segregated into — 445 blue flowers, dark brown seeds ; 120 blue flowers, 
pale brown seeds ; 124 white flowers, dark brown seeds ; and 48 
white flowers, yellow seeds. . The progeny of 32 other artificial 
crosses segregated into -327 blue flowers, dark brown seeds; 130 
blue flowers, pale brown seeds ; 108 white flowers, dark brown 
seeds ; and 35 white flowers, yellow seeds. This clearly indicates a 
dihybrid cross supporting the assumption that the yellow seed is a 
pale brown with pigmentation inhibited by the absence of flower 
colour. 
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In the linseeds studied in the Central Provinces there is thus 
'%present a factor for petal colour in whose absence the petals are 
white, and a factor for seed-coat colour in the absence of which 
the seeds are pale brown. If the factor for petal colour is absent, 
however, the seeds are yellow. 

Analysis of the oil-content of the seeds showed a higher 
percentage for white-seeded selections, averaging 41*37 per cent, 
against 38*62 per cent, in the dark-seeded selections. Against this 
advantage the acre yield of blue linseeds with dark seeds was 
distinctly higher than tliose with white flowers. 



KTKUYIT {PENNJ8ETUM CLANDESTJNUM) x A NEW 
PASTURE GRASS FOR INDIA. 


BY 

W. ROBERTSON BROWN, 

AgricxUiiral Officer, North-West Frontier Province. 

“ TIave you got Kikuyu ” ? every one asKed me as 1 travelled 
through Soutli Africa in quest of new plants and agricultural 
in.structiou. 'I’he botanists told me it had been brought to the 
Union from British East Africa only ten years ag'; that it was a 
nutritious perennial running grass of extraordinary vigour, with 
rhizomes thick as a lead pencil and abundance of broad tender 
blades. ]\lost I’emarkable of all was the fact that Kikuyu was 
not known to have produced .seeds. The agriculturists said it was 
.a splendid permanent pasture gr-ass on good land ; that it required 
an oc<-asional top dressing of manure and, like all other grasses 
which throw out abundarrt root stocks, Kikuyu was liable to 
becotne sod-boirnd, and must therefore be cut-up by the plough 
once in two or three years. Where Kikuyu was established, no 
other grass could exist in the field. It w^as drought-resistant in 
a remarkable degree ; all kinds of stock liked the grass. The 
horticulturists were no less generous in their praise of Kikuyu than 
the botanists and agriculturists. Kikuyu was the perfect laAvn grass, 
not for' the tennis-court, the hockey, the football or the polo fields, 
l>ut for breadths of bright green, dense, soft mown grass. On an 
e.stablished Kikuyu lawn, the feet were said to sink in the delicious 
fjward : Kikuyu was a grass to roll on. In the Gape Province, in the 
■Oraiige Free State, in the Transvaal, in Natal and Zululand I saw 
Kikuyu at many famxs and around public buildings well worthy of 
the eulog)’^ I had heard bestowed upon it ; but it was at Pretoria . 
in the delightful grounds of the Union Buildings that I first looked 
on really extensive breadths of Kikuyu. Over all the beautiful 
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lawns there appeared to be no weed or grass of any description 
in the emerald green Kikuyu. It was almost with a tw in ge of 
jealousy I saw the loveliest lawns of England rivalled here in South 
Africa. 

On the return voyage to India I carried with me a turve of 
ljl[ikuyu. Apparently more dead than alive, it was* planted in a 
rich bed at the Peshawar Agricultural Station on 3rd September, 
1921. Before the first touch of frost in December, the grass had 
made extraordinary good growth and covered four square yards of 
land. A slight protection of branches was then given, and the 
grass came through the cold months of January and February 
without suffering more than a check in its growth. In April the 
runners, rooted and unrooted, were divided into six-inch lengths 
and planted three feet apart each way on half an acre. In four 
months’ time the area was closely covered by Kikuyu, and sheep 
and cattle were put to graze on it (Plate IV). 

In December the more vigorous, soft runners were injured 
when the mercury fell to 28®F. ; the grass was browned and growth 
ceasgd, but Kikuyu was otherwise uninjured. With the first warm 
breath of spring the grass sprang into vigorous growth again. 

I’wo-thirds of the area has been regularly grazed by the farm 
stock, the remainder has been allowed to grow that the habit and 
nature of Kikuyu might be studied. 

From the coniparative table of chemical analyses quoted 
below from the Union of SoiUh Africa Dept, of Agri. Leaflet No. 45, 
it will be seen that Kikuyu compares very favourably with lucerne 
and other more well known grasses in tliis country ; — 
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8*29 
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12-36 
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35-06 

1-79 


1 9-42 

8-31 

19-770 
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Kikuyu (Green) 


76()0 

3-63 

9-26 

0-51 

7-91 

■MIPJl 

2*22 

0-679 

0-356 

Jjiicerne (Hay) 

Teff (Hay) 
Rhodes-grasa 


8*00 

16-50 

30-60 

2-40 

34-80 

8-90 

. • 

• • 

• • 


8*20 

6-00 

43-20 

1-10 

34-80 

6*70 

, , 

• • 

• • 


9*00 

9*20 

29-30 

1-40 

42-60 


, , 

• • 

• • 

Guinea-grass 


8*02 

9*03 

28*63 

1-68 

40-54 



1*445 

1*134 
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PCikuyu is worthy of a trial in any part of India where the 
average annual rainfall exceeds 20 inches, or irrigation is available, 
As it does not produce seeds there is little dagger of the grass 
spreading to fields whereon it might be undesirable. Kikuyu may 
go a long way in helping to provide really good nutritious grazing 
for the dairy ‘cattle in India, for wide sweeps of lawn or for 
the race course. It is probable that it will prove superior to dhvh 
{C^piodon dactyilon). 



THE PROBLEM OF POTATO STORAGE IN 
WESTERN INDIA.' 

BY 

S. L. AJREKAR, B.A., 

Afj. ProfeRmr of Botany, Royal Institute of Science, Bombay 
{Formerly Plant Pathologist to Government, Bombay, Poona). 

The study of the storage rots of potato has been carried on in 
the laboratory of plant diseases at the Poona Agrictiltural College, 
with some interruptions, since 1917. It is proposed in this paper to 
discuss the bearing of the main conclusions reached on the problem 
of potato storage in Western India, the detailed experimental 
evidence in support of tlic conclusions being reserved for separate 
publication. 

Previous work on the proruem. 

I’he problem of potato storage has always been one of great 
importance since the introduction of potato cultivation in Western 
India. Considerable losses in storage occur due to various causes. 
One of the most recent estimates of such losses made from actual 
oli.servations on cultivators’ stores puts down the loss at between 
.50 and 7.5 per cent.^ The potato moth {Phthoriniea operculella) 
is the most obviously visible of the pests and diseases of the potato 
tuber, and it is not surprising that it had b^en for many years 
regarded as the most important of the potato troubles in Western 
India. A considerable amount of work was done on it by the 
Bombay Agricultural Department between the years 1906 and 1912, 
resulting in the discovery of fumigation with petrol as an efficient 
and practicable remedy. 

The moth trouble, however, is not the only one- causing damage 
•in potato storage. Bacteria and fungi, either independently or 

♦ Paper read at the Intlian Science CongreBs, Lucknow, 1023. 

'Kasnrgode, R. S. Proc, Third Ent, Meeting, Pusa, 1919, p. 764. 

( 35.) 
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following in the wake of the caterpillar of the potato moth, 
cause quite considerable, and sometimes even greater, damage. 
Tliis was strikingly brought out in an tjxperiment conducted by 
Mr. Hamrao S. Kasargode, Assistant Professor of Entomology, Poona 
Agricultural College, in 1912, in which it was found that, in spite of 
fumigation which excluded the potato moth, as much as 65 per cent, 
out of a lot of 5,000 lb. tubers were destroyed by rotting within a 
period of three mouths.^ 1’he investigation of this particular case of 
rotting was carried out at Pusa by Hutchinson and Joshi® and 
led to the discovery of two kinds of bacteria whi<^h are capable of 
invading the living potato tuber under certain conditions and 
causing it to rot. 

The acuteness of tlie potato storage problem was not, however, 
fully realized until, owing to the Great War, the import of Italian 
seed tubers was stopped and cultivators in Western India were 
awakened to the necessity of becoming independent of foreign 
supplies in respect of seed tubers. This was the origin of the 
investigations on potato cultivation in Western India by Dr. H. H. 
Mann and others, the results of which are published in Bulletin 102 
(1920) of the Bombay Dejnrtmeui of Agriculture. Oliapter IX of 
this Bulletin deals with the storage of potatoes, and the authors 
(Mann and Nagpurkar) have come to the conclusion that the “ vital 
factor in the potato problem in Western India ” is a fornr of rot 
which they term “ heat rot ” and which they regard as identical 
with the “black heart” described by Bartholomew®* '* and 
iStew’art and Mix® in America. The “ heat rot ” is believed by 
Mann and Nagpurkar to be cau.so(l by mere physical heat and to 
Jiave nothing to do with parasitic organisms and it is said to occur 
whenever the temperature of storage rises above 90'’F. On the 
basis. of this belief these authors recommended a system of storage* 

* Kasargode, 11. 8. Ibid, 

* Hutchinson, C. ^L, and Joshi, N. V. Mem, Dept. Ayri. Itidia, Bact, Ser., I, No. 5, 1915. 

® Bartholomew. Black heart of iiotatoes. Phytopritkology, 111, 1913, pp. 180-182. 

* Bartholomew, ^ pathological and physiological study of the black heart of potato tuber* 
Centralblatt Bact, Parasit Infect,, 43 Bd., Nos, 19-24. 1915, pp. 609-639, 

* Stewart and Mix. N, Y. Agri. Expt, Bta, Ball, 436, 1917. 

^ Bomb, Dept. Agri. Bull. 102, p. 96, 1920. 
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the essentials of which are (a) fumigation with petrol, (6) rigid 
sorting to remove injured or diseased tubers, (c) storing in bags 
iu a godown where the temperature is maintained below 90°F., and 
(d) periodical inspection of bags. It is claimed that by this system 
“ potatoes kept for seed can be maintained without anything like 
the serious losses which have often, if not usually, been incurred 
in the past.” 

In actual practice, how'ever, this system has not been found to 
fulfil its promise to solve the potato storage problem in Western 
India. Mann and Nagpurkar^ give no information as to the actual 
results obtained in the improved storage house desciibed by them. 
Presumably, at the time of publication of their Bulletin, iio actual 
storage had been done in the storage house constructed according 
to their design on the premises of the Poona Agricultural College. 
The Economic Botanist to Government, Bombay, however, writes 
in this connection in his Annual Beport for 1920-21** that “ it has 
been possible to keep the temperature (of storage) down to an 
average maximum (»f 85‘9°F. during May by quite crude methods 
but still there has been imich loss in storage. This question needs 
more study.” 1'he rotting material from this storage w'as examined 
from time to time in the laboratory of Plant Pathology at the Poona 
Agricultural College and symptoms of the so-called “ heat rot ” w'cre 
frequently noticed, indicating that they might occur at temperatures 
lower than 90°F. 

The need for more careful study of the potato storage rots had 
also become obvious from the ronstaut association of certain fungi 
and bacteria, each with characteristic eflects, v/ith certain types of 
rotting in tubers received foi examination. Certain striking 
discrepancies between the descriptions of “ heat rot ” of Mann and 
Nagpurkar and those of the “ black heart ” of American authors 
also suggested a confusion of causes and effects and necessitated a, 
careful study of the relative responsibility of physical heat and 
.micro-organisms in the causation of potato rots. 


^ Bomb, Dept, Agri, Bull, 102, pp. 95-06, 1920. 

^ Anri Bept, Dept, Agri,^ Bombay ^ 1020-21, Appendix I, p, 114, 
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Conclusions from the writer’s work on potato storage rots. 

The studies just alluded to have been carried out during the 
past few years by the present writer and the main conclusions 
reached may be briefly stated as follows : — 

(t) The storage rots of potatoes as distinct from the moth 
trouble may be divided into two classes : — (1) Dry rots caused 
by fungi and (2) wet rots caused by bacteria. 

{it) Of the fungi, four different kinds were found responsible 
for potato rots, two species of Fusarinm and two species of Sderotium 
{Sclerotium Kolfsii and Sclerotiim sp. hitherto known as Rhizoctoma 
destruens and Rhizoctonia Solani respectively). The identification 
of these fimgi is not yet complete. 

{Hi) Unaccompanied by bacteria, each of the above fungi 
produces a characteristic form of dry rot, but the individuality 
of the rot is often lost owing to bacterial invasion and it ultimately 
becomes a wet rot, especially at higher ternjjeratures (between 
Se^'F. and 100°F.). 

(iv) All these fungi appear to attack the potato tuber ordinarily 
through wounds in the skin. But they may also find admission, 
though less frequently, through lenticels and through the 
interruptions in the skin in the neighbourhood of the eyes. 

(v) All these fungi grow fairly well between temperatures of 
77°F. and 95°F., though the optimum is different in differetit cases. 

(vi) The wet rots are caused by a number of forms of bacteria, 
and on two occasions (1912 and 1918) on which samples of 
rotting tubers were sent to the Imperial Bacteriologist, Pusa, for 
examination, the same or very similar organisms were found to be 
responsible. These are common soil organisms and as such probably 
invariably present on the surface of tubers and are capable of causing 
rots in living potato tubers under certain conditions of temperature 
and pioisture. 1’he optimiun temperature for the growth of these 
is between 86°F. and 104°F.^ 

(vii) The “ heat rot ” described by Mann and Nagpurkar is only 
a form of bacterial wet rot and the symptoms included in this 


» Hutcliinaon, C. M., and Jobhi, N* V. Jdid . 
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term, viz., blackening and softening of the flesh of the tuber and 
exiidation of watery matter and foul odour, have been found to 
occur only in the presence of bacteria. These symptoms are noi 
produced when micro-organisms are successfully excluded and 
heat alone up to 42°C. (107’6®F.) is allowed to act on potato tubers 
constantly for a period of nine days at least. On the other hand, 
these symptoms may be produced at temperatures as low as 81*F. 
when the appropriate micro-organisms are present. Heat by 
itself cannot, therefore, be regarded as a primary cause of potato 
rots, as supposed by Mann and Nagpurkar. 

{viii) The symptoms described as “ heat rot ” are quite distinct 
from those of “ black heart ” as will be seen by careful comparison 
of figures and description of the Indian and the American authors. 

(?,/;) There is reason to suppose tliat continued exposure to high 
temperatures like 104°F. might eventually kill the eyes and tissues 
of potato tubers sooner or later and render them liable to attack 
by saprophytic organisms, some of which are known to become 
pathogenic at temperatures of about 95°F. It is in this sense that 
heat by itself might be a primary cause of potato rots. There is also 
the possibility of an excessive rise of temperature in potato heaps 
due to respiration and action of micro-organisms, as was found by 
Cotton and Taylor^ in potato clamps in England. Maim and 
Nagpurkar,^ however, did not find the temperature rising higher 
than 93°F. in the potato heaps in Western India with their special 
cooling arrangements, and it is unlikely that physical heat by itself 
is a primary cause of potato rots in Western India. 

The BEARING OF THE ABOVE CONCLUSIONS ON THE PROBLEM. 

The problem of potato storage in Western India is, in the light 
of the above conclusions, rather more complex than has been supposed 
by Mann and Nagpurkar. It is not sufficient to keep the temperature^ 
of storage down to 90°F., for at temperatures between 80‘^F. 
and 90°F. the organisms found associated with pdtato rots thrive 


‘ Cotton, At D., and Taylor, H. V. The oauses of decay in potato clamps. Supplement 
No, 18 to Jour, JBd, Agri,, Loridon, March 1919, pp. 54-58. 

^Mann and Nagpurkar. Ibid,, pp. 89-90, 
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specially well. In devising me^ures against potato rots, therefore , 
it is necessary to have regard to the biology of the respective 
organisms concerned and to endeavour to prevent, first, infection by 
these organisms and, second, their spread. How far this is feasible 
will now be discussed. 


Prevention op infection. 

During the course of the work on potato rots one fact was 
brought out prominently, namely, the existence of a widespread 
infection of potato tubers with one or more of the rot causing 
organisms already before the tubers went to the storage house. 
It has been quite a common experience to find some of the tubers 
selected as apparently healthy to serve as controls in the inoculation 
experiments developing one or more of the rot causing organisms 
during the course of the experiments in spite of all surface 
disinfection. I’his experience agrees with that of American workers 
stated in sununary by W. A. Orton^ of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture in the following words : — 

“ We are coming to realize more and more 

that we have to deal primarily with a condition of general soil 
infection and that the planting of healthy seed is by no means an 
insurance of a healthy crop.” 

Although the corky skin of the potato tuber, if uninjured, 
ordinarily prevents the entry of pathogens successfully, still there 
are solutions of continuity of the skin in the neighbourhood of the 
*■ eyCs ” and in the innumerable lenticels which occur on the potato 
tuber and afford points of entry to rot causing organisms, which are 
present in the soil. Hence the widespread infection already present 
in the tubers before they go to the storage. 

To prevent this kind of infection, extensive sterilization of 
the soil would be necessary, but apart from the expensiveness of 
soil sterilization,, any method of sterilization by heat or by use 
of poisonous substances would probably destroy the useful 


^ New work on potato diseases in America (paper oontributeil to the International Potato 
Ronferenoe^ London, 1921)., 
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micro-organisms along with the harmhil ones and what nught be 
gained in freedom from diseases might be lost in fertility. 

Future work on this subject, therefore, must be directed 
towards finding out the best methods of controlling soil infection 
by cultivation methods and by the study of crop rotations. At 
present it must be admitted that Ave do not know of any satisfactory 
methods of preventing infection of potato tubers in the soil. 

PRF.VTCNTION OP SPPvEAD IN STORAGE. 

In the prevention of spread in storage, two lines of attack are 
feasible. One is to destroy the rot causing organisms in and on the 
tubers before putting them in the storage and the second is to so 
arrange the conditions in tlie storage house that the organisms 
would find tliein unsuitable for growth and spread. Various 
fungicides have been tried with varying degrees of success depending 
on the extent to which the tubers had been already infected before 
the treatment. In general, it may be said that while fungicides like 
copper sulphate, inercuric perchloride and formalin are effective to 
some extent in destroying the organisms at or near the surface of 
the tuber, not one of them is capable of ensuring perfect sterilization, 
if the organisms have already penetrated to some depth below the 
surface. Hutchinson and .btshi^ recojnmended the treatment of 
seed tubers with copper-sulphate solution (2 per cent, for 30 minutes) ; 
and in their own experiments they seem to have got results 
which indicate the effectiveness of this fungicide in preventing 
infection by lot causing bacteria, especially when care is taken 
to remove all injured tubeis and the moisture in storage is kept at a 
low degree. But in both Mann and Joshi’s® experiments and in 
our own, it has been found that surface sterilization with copper 
sulphate has not been sufficient to prevent rotting in every case 
and the same experience was obtained on a fairly large scale by 
Mr. Ramrao S. Kasargode, Assistant Professor of Entomology, 
Poona Agricult.iu'al College, in the hot weather of 1913 when he 

^Hutchinson and Joshi. Ibid. 

*Mann and Joshi. A chemical study of heat rot. Appendix io Bom, Depi, Agri, Bull, 
lost , 192a 
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stored about 4,000 Ib. of tubers after treatment with copper sulphate 
in thin layers oft racks in a well ventilated room. Practically all 
the tubers showed the characteristic bacterial rot. Still the method 
suggested by Hutchinson and Joshi may be found useful by potato 
growers who wi^h to preserve a small quantity of seed tubers for 
their own use, e.specially if practised immediately after harvest, 
before the micro-organisms have had a chance to get inside the 
tubers and beyond the reach of the fungicide.^ Formalin treatment 
cannot be reconxmended, both because it will be more expensive 
and because its efEect is not likely to be so lasting as that of the 
copper sulphate treatment. Mercuric perchloride is a dangerous 
poison and as it has been shown by Gussow and Shxitt® that 3 lb. 
of potato tuber (13 tubers) treated for 3 hours witli 1 ; 2,000 corrosive 
sublimate solution will take up from the solution 0‘05 grin, of HgClj, 
which is six times the maximum official dose in medicine, potatoes 
so treated must become non-edible. For this reason, as also for the 
ineffectiveness of even this powerful fungicide against organisms 
already inside the potato tuber, the use of mercuric perchloride 
in preventing potato rot cannot be recommended. 

As regards controlling’ the conditions of storage so as to reduce 
the chances of growth and spread of organisms already present 
and to prevent infection, the knowledge we have gained of the 
physiology and parasitism of the rot causing organisms indicates 
the methods likely to be successful. It is common-place to say that 
potatoes or, for the matter of that, anything liable to rot, must be 
stored in a cool, dry and well ventilated place. Of these conditions 
of storage the temperature is perhaps the most important and 
is so recognized by (uiltivators, who have devised elaborate 
arrangements to bring about a .reduction of temperature of storage. 
One such method in vogue in the Khed Taluka of Poona District has 
been, described by Mann and Nagpurkar® by which the temperature 
can be kept at from 86°F. to 93°F. This method has been improved 

^ The imijortancc of immefUate (i.e., within 24 hours after digging) disinfection of potato 
tubers is brought out by O. A. Pratt’s trials with HgClg and formalin in the control of the powdery 
diy rot of potatoes caused by Fusarium trichothecioidea. Jour, Agri. Raa,, VI, 830, 1916.- 

* Giissow, H. T. Oatmda Expt, Reports, 1912, pp. 200-202. 

^ Bombay. Dept. Agri. Bull. 102, pp. 33-34, 1920. 
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upon in the storage house built by Messrs, the Union Agency of 
Bombay in their potato works on the premises of the Poona 
Agricultural College.^ The temperature in this has been kept as low 
as 82°F. and the ventilation is also much freer than in the ordinary 
cultivator’s storage. But both these methods of storage have tfie 
disadvantage of a liigh degree of moisture which is an inevitable 
result of the use of evaporating water in each of these methods as a 
means of reducing the temperature ; and although, uhder favourable 
conditions and with good care in the sorting preliminary to storage, 
very good results have been occasionally obtained, i educing the 
loss due to rots to as low as 2 to 5 per cent.,® yet these good results 
are not obtained with certainty and serious losses may occur even 
in such methods of storage. Such success as was obtained in these 
storages would seem to be due to the careful sorting out and rejecting 
of infected and injured tubers aiid jiot to the teinperature of the 
storage. For, wJiile the low temperatures reached seem to keep 
some of the wot rot causing bacteria fairly under control, these 
same temperatures <!.ro found most suitable for the growth of other 
organisms, particularly the fungi Fmarimn sp. and Sclerotium 
Rolfsii. This explains the observation of Mann and Joshi that, 
with a temperature of storage below 85”F., “ the attack of 
Fusarkim dry rot went on increasing,”® and the e.xperience of 
Mann and Nagpurkar that ” storage in Poona in the cold weather 
for two months at about 8D°F. means the loss of over 80 per cent, 
of the stored potatoes (in some cases).”* 

Further experiments with methods of storage would seem, 
therefore, desirable, and in conducting these, the temperature and 
moisttire relations of the various organisms will have to be borne in 
mind, It has been found that the dry ^ot Fusarkim fungus and the 
fungus Sclerotium Rolfsii grow best at temperatures between 25°C. 
and 30°C., but that they also grow fairly well at the lower tempera- 
ture of 20°C. ; this would suggest that the temperature of storage 

must be at least reduced to 20°C. Indeed American writers® 
• 

^ Ibid,, pp. 95-90. ^ Ibid,, j). 95. 

^Ibid„ pp. 92-93. ^Ibid„ p. 67. 

® Pratt, O. A. Control of the powdery dry rot of Wostem-potatoea caused by Fu 9 arium 
trichothecioides, Jou}. Agri, Bes,, VI, 1916. 
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recommend as low temperatures as 2° to 4°C. to prevent losses 
from Fusariutn trichothecioides, which is a dry rot fimgus very 
similar to, if not identical with, our own dry rot Fmarium. If 
such low temperatures are found absolutely necessary to solve 
the potato problem of Western India, then the cold storage methods 
in Western countries will have to be adopted in this country also. 

It seems doubtful, however, if the resort to cold storage would 
pay in connection with a crop which covers only about five or six 
thousand acres in Western India, which is used as a more or less 
fancy vegetable and not a staple article of diet, and which is generally 
sold off by the growers iriiinediately after liarvest. The losses in 
storage, so far as they occur, are easily made up by the potato 
merchants by increase in price, which, in tliat case, affects only a 
comparatively small section of well-to-do buyers in a few big cities. 
Even in Germany^ where the potato crop in 1912 covered an 
acreage of 8,165,000, and where it forms not only an important staple 
crop for stock feeding and human consumption, but also an 
important raw material for certain chemical industries, a 10 per cent, 
loss by decay which occurs every year on an average is apparently 
considered negligible. I’f, therefore, by the systematic and 
continued use of ihc comparativelv simple precautions, namely, 
(1) rigorous sorting, fumigation and rejection of all diseased and 
bruised tubers, (2) careful storage in bags, (3) keeping douti the 
temperature of storage below 90°E., the losses can be kept down 
below 10 per cent, as has been claimed by Mann and Nagpurkar,* 
cold storage would seeni unnecessary for the conditions in Western 
India. Ilhe removal of injured and infected tubers in the preliminary 
sorting w'ould considerably lessen tJie enhances of subsequent 
infection in the storage, tlv? rot producing fungi being (jrdinarily 
wound parasites. I’hese precautions together with impiovements 
^n the storage house designed to reduce the temperature without 
increasing the moisture should enable us to finally solve the problem 
of storage of potatoes in Western India. 

> Orton, W. A. U. S. A. Dept. .4gri. Bull. 47, 1913. 

•Ibid., pp. 108-109. 




PROTECTION OP CABBAGE AND KNOLKHOL 
SEEDLINGS FROM PLEA-BEETLES. 


BY 


P. V. WAGLE, B.Ag., 

Entomological Assistant, Konkan, 

The growing of vegetables for the market, and particularly the 
cultivation of cabbage, knolkhol and other similar plants, is beset 
with many difficulties, but there are few which are more annoying 
and injurious than the way in which tlie young seedlings are 
destroyed in the seed-beds by several insects, of whicli by far tlie 
most important are tlie flea-beetles. The present note deals with 
experin^ents juade in the Konkan near Bombay to cheek the damage 
from these and similar pests. 

I’he flea-beetles are small bluish-coloured beetles, which, being 
ftirnished with powerful hind-legs, jump when disturbed almost as 
vigorously as fleas, from which faculty their name is derived. 
There appear to be many species of these in India, but most of 
them have not been identified, and about their life-history little is 
known. As the seo-llings of many vegetables grow these beetles 
are often found in multitudes feeding on the leaves and leaving 
behind them numerous small round holes. The tender seedlings 
so attacked generally die. 

The measures previously adopted ^against these and similar 
seedling pests have chiefly consisted in collection of the insects by 
hand, spraying with kerosine emulsion and dusting of the plants^ 
with ashes previously treated with kerosine. Such remedies were 
tried in the present experiments but, when the pest was bad, none 
of them was satisfactory. Spraying and dusting of seedlings in 
seed-beds is in any case not very satisfactory as the frequent 

( 46 ) 
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necessary watering tends to remove the materials from the leaves. 
When the insects are present in large numbers, collecting by hand 
or bag proved almost impracticable. 

Two new methods were therefore tried. As the area of seedlings 
is usually small, it was suggested that the whole of the seedling 
area should be ’enclosed by a fine-meshed curtain like a mosquito 
net. Two seed-beds, each three feet square, were prepared and 
sown with knolkhol seed. One was completely protected by a 
curtain as described fixed on a bamboo frame, and about eighteen 
inches high. The lower sides of the curtain were weighted down 
with stones. The net was easily removed for watering and was 
then immediately replaced. The result was excellent. No attack 
took place, while in a similar seed-bed without protection the 
plants were miserable, stunted and several times smaller than 
those inside the net. The inevitable interference with the light 
inside the net did not seem to have any serious effect on the 
character of the seedlings after transplanting. 

The second method tried was by trapping the flea-beetles on 
a sticky plate. It was suggested by the success which had been 
obtained in trapping mango-hoppers on trees by means of a sticky 
mixture of oil and resin, A rectangular tin plate, two feet long 
and eighteen inches wide, with a handle at the back for holding, 
was used in the present experiment. This was painted on the 
lower side with a sticky mixture prepared from boiled tindi oil 
{CalofliyUum inophyllum) (1 part) and fairly powdered resin 
(2| parts). Any other similar oil would probably have given the 
same results, but the proportion of resin necessary to keep the 
mixture sticky would have to be worked out in each case. The 
tin plate so prepared is held over the infested seed-bed, and the 
plants gently brushed. The insects when distmbed fly up and are 
caught on the sticky tin plate. If this brushing is repeated on four 
or five successive days, the infestation can be almost entirely 
removed. If necessary, it can, of course, be continued longer. 
After three or four days, the sticky mixture dries up, but a few ■ 
' minutes’ exposure to the sun will make it as sticky and effective as 
before. The experiments with this method turned out a complete 
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success and the damage by flea-beetle was reduced to very small 
dimensions. 

In actually carrying out the first of the methods above 
suggested, a kind of coarse woven cloth, locally available in the 
market, was found to be satisfactory. A piece ten feet long and 
thirty inches broad cost about a rupee. Three such pieces will 
cover a seed-bed covering forty square feet, the cost for making 
the complete net being only eight annas. Thus at a cpst of Rs. 3-8-0 
a seed-bed will be protected sufficient to plant out one-eighth of 
an acre and the curtains will last for four or five years. This will 
save an annual large loss in these expensive vegetable seeds, vvith 
a guarantee that the seedlings will be ready when wanted. 

The second method will only cost eight annas for making the 
tin plate with four annas for the mixture. By the use of this it 
is possible to clear seed-beds sufficient to plant out one acre of 
cabbage or knolkhol. 



A PEW OBSERVATIONS ON PADDY (ORTZA 
SATIVA) CROSSING.* 

BY 

S. G. SHARNGAPANI, B.Aa„ 

Offg. Economic Botanist, Bengal. 

The paddy spikelet or flower offers some difficiilties in successful 
crossing. Experience showed us that special methods must be 
employed in successfully crossing it. As a result we gradually 
evolved a method which is now nearly cent, per cent, successful. 
To understand the difliculties and to learn how they have been 
overcome, one must first learn the mechanism of the paddy flower. 

The paddy flower is composed of two short empty outer glumes 
usually not more than one-third the length of the inner ghnnes. 
They are of no account in paddy crossing, for they neither help nor 
retard the crossing in any way. ^ 

The inner glumes are generally two in number and though not 
differing from each other in size and texture, one of them (the 
third as it is called) is five-nerved and bears at its apex an awn 
in all awned varieties of paddy. The other (fourth glume) is 
three-nerved and when removed bears away with it the ovary, the 
stigmas and a few of the stamens. The two inner glumes between 
themselves enclose the paddy grain. Inside the inner glumes are 
two -broadly oval, small, thick, fleshy bodies, the lodicules. They 
play an important part in the opening of paddy flowers. 

The stamens are six in number. All are well developed 
fertile and functioning. . In* a mature spikelet held to light, they 
are seen to occupy about half the length of the entire spikelet. 

“ l^he ovary is unicellularf, a little longer than broad, smooth, 
and bears at its apex two styles with feathery stigmas. 

♦ Paper reiid at the Indian Science Cungress, Lucknow, 1923. 

t In the double-rice paddy, however, the ovary may be bi-, tri-, or quadri-cellular, the 
number of styles then becoming double the number of oells preaent in the ovary. 

( 48 ) 
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The mistake that one is likely to make in crossing paddy is 
to consider the glumes as functioning the same as they do in the 
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case of wheat. In crossing wheat the glumes are usually snippec 
ofi with a pair of fine scissors before emasculation. The sam< 
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procedure cannot be followed in the case of paddy, because the 
gliunes are delicate, protective in function and fonn a part and 
parcel of the mature seed. If they are injured in any way likely to 
set up withering, the seed does not set. 

Paddy anthers usually burst just a little before the flower 
opens. We found by actual experience that emasculation must be 
done at the latest two hours before the flower opens. The two 
glumes are very gently pulled apart with fingers — no forceps should 
be used — and the stamens removed with a pair of fine bent forceps. 
About two hours later when paddy flowers begin to open, the 
emasculated flowers are pollinated and the glimies are closed and 
tied up with a piece of fine silken thread. The tying helps to keep 
the glumes in their natural position. If the glumes are not tied 
up, they do not close properly and the percentage of successful 
crosses diminishes greatly. The tying up also does the work of 
bagging and no further bagging is necessary. 

The time at which the flowers open differs with the time of 
the year when the paddy plant flowers. For instance, aus or 
early paddy, which is sown in April-May and flowers in July-August, 
opens at about 7 a.m.^ while the sail or transplanted paddy 
which flowers in October opens at abotit 9 a.m. Weather conditions 
at the time of flowering affect a good deal the time of opening, 
sunshine hastening the process and clouds and rain retarding. It 
has been found possible to cross the am with the aman or sail 
paddy and the aman again with the wild paddy, and some of 
the resultant crosses are yielding very interesting results. If it is 
intended to cross sail paddy with am paddy under ordinary field 
conditions, it is more convenient to grow the sail paddy in its proper 
season, and to grow the am paddy out of its season, for the am 
can be made to grow and flower during the aman season while the 
sail paddy cannot be made to flower during the am season. In 
crossing with the wild paddy it is important that the sail paddy 
should be used as the female parent and the wild paddy as the 
male, because the wild paddy spikelets shed before the grains 
mature. If the wild paddy is used as the female parent the crosses 
are shed before they are ripe, and are thus lost. 
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mp:thods of plant breeding in general. 

BY 
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Consulting Plant Breeder, Bureau of Agriculture, and Associate 
Professor oj Agronomy, College of Agriculture, Los Banos. 

Underlying improvement of different crops are some 
fundamental processes. I’hese do not vary, essentially, when 
applied to individual kinds. Variation lies merely in details which 
are learned only through experience. Given a basic understanding 
of the essential phases of plant breeding, one should not find it 
harS. to develop a method of improvement applicable to a particular 
kind of material. 

Methods classified. 

The various methods of plant amelioration may be classified 
under three main groups : namely, (1) selection, (2) hybridization, 
and (3) hybridization combined with selection. 

(1) Selection. 

Too often, the term, “ selection,” as a method of improvement 
in Genetics, is confused with other processes to which selection 
is popularly applied. For example, it has been taken to mean 
varietal selection, that is, the choice dnd use of the best variety. 
Varietal selection within a species is indeed expedient especially 
when thousands of varieties exist. For, the elimination of those 
varieties which are not profitable to raise will improve the average 
' yield of the varieties or the species. However this does not 
fall imder genetic selection. Neither does selection mean in cereal 
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improvement the selection of the largest or the heaviest seeds 
although, again, it must be said that increased yield may be obtained 
by such a practice, for, in whatever way the biggest or the heaviest 
seeds be obtained — by hand picking or by the use of a fanning 
mill or by soaking the seeds in a brine solution where only the 
heaviest will hot float, thus allowing their separation from the 
lighter ones — ^the seeds are freed from broken individuals and 
weed seeds. Weed seeds in the seed mean more expense in weeding 
and cultivation of the field, less moisture and food for the plants, 
and less yield and money for the farmer. Also, the larger and 
heavier seeds contain more stored food material for the embryo 
than the lighter and smaller ones, and under unfavourable conditions 
they are more likely to survive. Except these advantages, it is 
very doubtful, as far as yield is concerned, if the large and heavy 
seeds have any superiority over the smaller and lighter ones. 

It should be borne in mind that seed selection, as the term 
is used in Genetic literature, does not mean just selecting seeds, 
which are free from disease or other physical defects. True, the 
use of no seeds but those disease-free is to be preached, indeed this 
must be the practice on every farm, for it may happen that the 
disease on the seed will appear on the plant which grows therefrom. 
This would mean a diseased field which means poor yield and a 
loss to the farmer. But even when only the best variety is grown, 
and only seeds which are free from broken grains, from weed 
seeds and from diseases are used, there remains the fact that the 
yield may be poor, unless genetic selection, or strain selection, is 
practised. 

The reader doubtless knows the meaning of the sayings, “ It 
is the blood that coimts,” and “ One is of bad ancestry.” We can 
just as truly say, “It is performance that counte.” When we 
desire to improve a given variety of plant by improving its yield 
through selection, what is really desired is to free a given stock 
from such blood, or strains as is responsible for low yield, and 
to obtain only plants that are high and superior yielders. But it is 
'usually impossible to tell from the appearance or from the size 
or weight of a seed whether the plant which it wilj produce will 
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be a poor yielder or a heavy yielder. In a given number of seeds 
from unselected plants, a plant from a large seed may actually 
yield less than a plant from a smaller seed. The appearance of 
seed should serve only sometimes as a guide in the selection of 
initial parent plants. The appearance of the plant does not 
always tell what kind of yield its progeny will give. Under certain 
circumstances, such as when a plant has more fruits than another 
because of more favourable soil conditions, the progeny of this 
more favoured plant, on account of less fertile soil, may actually 
yield less than that of the poorer looking individual. Since neither 
the appearance nor weight of a seed nor of the plant will tell us 
exactly what kind of yield the progeny will give, the final judgment 
of the yielding power must be based on the ancestry of the seed 
or plant or on the plant’s performance— on what it actually does. 
An example may make this point clear. Suppose, to improve 
the Filipino race it is desired to enact immigration laws that will 
prevent the entrance of feeble-minded strains into this country. 
These laws will prevent admission of immigrants which are feeble- 
minded, assuming that in this way the “ blood ” which carries 
feeble-mindedness will be excluded. But this assumption will not 
always hold good for even if one be not feeble-minded, he may be a 
carrier of defective germplasm which bears the determiners for 
feeble-mindedness and, if allowed to reproduce, may in time be the 
parent of feeble-minded children. The prevention, therefore, of the 
entrance of feeble-minded “ blood ” into the Islands could not depend 
only upon the appearance of the incoming immigrant but also on 
his ancestry, just as the hereditary yielding capacity of a grain or 
seed is best judged from the performance of its parent plant. In 
brief, then, proper selection is to be base^ not on appearance alone, 
but on performance also. This being true, to get any maximum 
improvement of the yield of a variety ultimately consists in .the 
isolation of the best single strain in that variety. 

Selection mav be of different kinds : (a) mass selection, 
(6) line selection, (c) clonal selection, and (d) bud selection. 

(a) In mass sdedion we proceed somewhat as follows : Bearing 
in mind the object of the selection, individuals are selected on 
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the basis of this object and then are planted in a mass. Selection 
must be made intelligently, in the manner and at such time as will 
insure the best results. Oftentimes, this cannot be done exce{)t 
in the field when the crop is mature. We may illustrate this with 
com. If the object of selection is to improve the yield, intelligent 
selection of seed ears is not made in the pile, for here we have 
no way of knowing which ears come from high yielding strains 
and which come from the inferior sorts. Sometimes superficial 
examination is sufficient to enable one to choose the desirable 
individuals. Sometimes, however, different methods of analysis 
are employed to decide which plants are to be selected and which 
are to be discarded. Chemical and other analyses are used; also 
the scale and balance; and the performance record is kept for 
several years. 

For mass selection to be of the greatest value it must be 
continuous until the limit of improvement is reached. For purposes 
of demonstration or to determine if any progress and how much 
is being made, it is necessary to plant a check side by side with 
selection. The check consists of a portion of the original material. 
The material left after selection does not serve as a proper check, 
neither does a portion of the material from which the inferior 
strains have been taken away constitute a proper check. 

In the absence of check cultures, the progress of selection 
may be determined by comparing tlie performance of the selected 
crop with the average performance of the variety for five or more 
years in the locality or region. When one is familiar with his 
crop -and soil, it may be possible for him to tell when he is getting 
any improvement even if either the direct or the indirect check 
for comparison is lacking However, this is true only under 
average conditions. If for any reason the crops suffer from 
unfavourable conditions and become abnormal, then it will be 
“difficult, if not impossible, to diagnose progress. 

When check cultures are run at the same time as the selection 
tests, one point shoxild be borne in mind, and that is genetic 
contamination. The selected plantings should not be allowed to 
cross with the check or with any other material. For this reason it 
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is advisable to carry out the selection cultures in an isolated field 
and to screen them from the check by planting border plants 
several rows deep. These plants may be of the selection itself, in 
which case they should be discarded after harvest, or they may 
belong to another but faster growing species. Whatever is used, 
the screen must be effective. With tobacco, contamination is 
prevented by producing the seeds under bags. 

When the plant is self-fertilizing and is not subject to any 
amount of cross-breeding, the precautions given above are 
unnecessary. 

It should be emphasized here that in selection, the individual 
plant is the unit. This point is likely to be overlooked under 
certain circumstances. For instance, when several seeds of a 
crop are planted in a hill, the hill is sometimes taken as the unit. 
It is evident that, in so doing, the choice of individuals becomes 
a hit-or-miss affair. This is well illustrated and discussed fully 
under mass selection in ri< a. 

The improvement in mass selection is obtained slowly and in 
this Respect it is inferior to line selection. It has the advantage, 
however, of being practically non-technical and hence easy to use. 
Mass selection has been used with cotton, and with rice, corn, and 
other cereals. 

(6) Line selection consists in the testing of the progeny of 
single individual plant. Le Couteur and Shirreif were the first to 
use this method. The progeny test was specially used by Louis 
Vilmorin and line selection is sometimes called the “ Vilmorin 
Method.” 

The initial selection of plants in line selection does not differ 
at all from that of mass selection. Generally, however, fewer 
individuals are selected in line selection. The critical difference 
between the two methods is that in line selection the progeny of 
each selected parent plant is tested separately. The method of* 
planting is often termed “ head-to-the-row,” “ plant-to-the-row,” 
or “ ear-to-the-row,” meaning that the seeds from one single head, 
plant, or ear are planted in one row. Not all the seeds from one 
plant need be planted, only sufficient to give a fair sample. One 
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hundred ofispring are generally sufficient to represent the strain. 
When about 100 seeds are sown in a row, the method of planting 
is termed “ cent-gener method.” This was first* used by Hays of 
Minnesota in grain breeding. 

Each year, the most promising lines or strains are saved and 
tested. Tliis is done until the few really superior sorts are discovered, 
or the best single sort, then the seeds of each line may be 
multiplied as fast as possible and introduced into the seed trade 
or into the general farming. The critical point in line selection is 
the isolation of the best single strain. It were better if we called 
the process, isolation. Strictly speaking, no further selection is 
necessary if the isolation is done properly. Of course, care must be 
taken that no seed of inferior race contaminates the improved 
stock. 

Line selection has been the important method of plant 
improvement followed in the Swedish Seed Station at Svalof. 
Here the method came to be known as the “ System Pedigree ” 
or “ Separate Culture.” 

Line selection is easily applicable to naturally self-fertilized 
plants or to those reproducing vegetatively. Among them there is 
practically no out-breeding. When applied to naturally cross-fertilized 
plants, selected parent plants should be guarded and prevented 
from crossing with any other plant in the same row or in another 

row. Either mechanical or genetic contamination by inferior strains 
will cause a gradual loss of improvement in proportion as the seeds 
of inferior quality supplant the improved ones. Moreover, the 
selected plants should be self-pollinated, 

(c) Clonal sdectim. The term “ cion,” from which the adjective 
“ clonal ” is derived, is applied to a pure line produced asexually. 
We may conceive of a population consisting of a mixture of different 
cions (sometimes written “ clones ”). Improvement in this kind 
* of population will be obtained by isolation or selection of the best 
cions or the best one of them. Within a cion itself, as within 
asexually produced pure line, heritable and desirable variations may 
arise and selection within this pure line will have for its object 
the isolation of those variations. 
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Common examples of cions are found in fields of potatoes, ot 
abaca (Musa textUes Nee), of plant canes (distinguished from 
seedling canes), of ordinary plantings of cassava and pineapple. 

(d) Bud sdection is closely related to clonal selection. Bud 
selection has been used mainly in fruit improvement. ^ It is generally 
known that bud mutations or bud sports occur in fruit trees. 
Many important commercial varieties of fruit existing at the present 
day originated as bud sports. The Washington navel orange is a 
familiar example. 

In the Philippines, bud selection has a promising future. We 
practically have no seedless variety of any pomological crop. 
We are looking ahead to the day \yhen one may eat the delicious 
lanzon without having to be bothered with its bitter seed. We 
anticipate similar improvement with mango, mabolo, and other 
fruits. Bureau of Agriculture officials verbally claim that there is 
now a seedless duhat (Eugenia jamholana Lam.) variety which 
is in the way of propagation. 

(2) Hybridization. 

Objects. Hybridization is performed with one of three main 
objects in view. These objects are : (a) To bring about increased 
variability, that is, to “ break the type ” ; (6) to get a combination 
of certain desirable characters ; and (c) to obtain increased vigour 

which is supposed to be due to heterosis, or the heterozygosity 
of the hybrids. 

Aspects. When the object of hybridization is to test or 
further study any or all of the phases of the Mendelian laws of 
heredity or to obtain hybrids from parents of known purity it is a 
purely scientific aspect. In this kind of work control of parentage 
is important. Because the operation is quite technical and 
consumes a good deal of time, it cannot be done on a commercial 
scale. 

Hybridization has also been performed for a purely commercial 
or utilitarian reason and without strict adherence to scientific 
precedents and procedures. The work of Burbank, of which more 
will be said later, as well as the work of horticulturists are good 
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examples of this phase of hybridization. For convenience, I will 
designate this kind of work as commercial hybridization. 

Technique of hybridization {purdy scientifc). A prerequisite for 
this work is familiarity with the sexual group of plants and the 
pollination habits of the flowers. 

Generally, plants may be classed under three groups: 

(0) Dioecious, (6) monoecious, and (c) hermaphrodite. In dioecious 
plants, one sex is in one individual, while the opposite sex is in 
another. It has become a custom to call the plant carrying the 
male sex, a male plant ; and the female sex, a female plant. We 
have, for example, a male papaya {Carica papaya L.) tree and 
a female papaya tree. If a plant carries both sexes and if one sex 
is not functional or functions at a different time than the other, 
it is, for all practical piupose, a one-sexed individual. We find an 
example of the first case in papaya also, and of the second in 
Musa textiles. (6) In the monoecious group both sexes are in 
the same individual but in different parts of the plant. Com 
and cucumbers are good examples of monoecious plants, (c) When 
a plant possesses both the male and female sex organs in the s&me 
flower and when both sexes are functional, it is said to be 
hermapluoditic plant or to be a hermaphrodite. Many of the 
cultivated crops belong to this group. 

Besides a knowledge of the groups described above, a hybridizer 
must know a number of other points about the flower. These are : 

(1) Structure, (2) relative time of maturity of stamens and pistils, 

(3) the quantity of pollen necessary for a good setting of seeds, 

(4) the length of time at which the pollen remains viable, (5) the 
amount of injury the female flower will stand, (6) whether the 
flower is self-fertilizing exclusively or whether it admits of a certain 
amount of cross-fertilization, (7) conditions of the pistil when 
fully ripe or receptive of pollen, (8) approximate length of time 
from pollination to fertilization, (9) the relative position of male 
and female flowers in the same tree, or of the male and female 

^ parts in the same flower (whether the anther is above the pistil ' 
so that the pollen drops naturally upon the stigma or whether it 
is below, necessitating some pollinating agent), (10.) the number 
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of RBtliers, (11) manner and time of dehiscence of pollen, etc. SoniP 
of these points may be learned before starting hybridizing work, 
while others are found out only through experience. 

It should be emphasized that, in careful hybridization work, the 
essential thing is to control parentage absolutely.. Hybridization 
may be further explained by giving specific procedure with different 
groups of plants. 

With dioecious plants, there is selected one plant for female 
and one for male. Certain buds of these plants are selected and 
bagged. It is preferable that these buds should be of <-he same 
age. The reason for bagging the buds is to protect them from 
foreign pollen. For most accurate work, it is always necessary to 
bag the male flowers as there is always the chance of insects visiting 
the flowers after they have been on other flowers. This is not 
imagination ; in very careful bagging work contaminatioj) of pollen 
has been known. With monoecious plants the male and female 
clusters are bagged separately. 

With perfect flowers, that is, with hermaphroditic flowers, the 
procedure is somewhat different. Here, emasculation, that is, 
the removal of mule parts to render the flower essentially female, 
is practised. Emasculation must be done some time before the 
pollen matures, that is, during tlie bud stage. After deciding on 
the parent plants that are to be used, a few buds are picked out 
on the female plant. All other buds and flowers likely to be included 
by the bag are removed. Even a single bud left in the same bag with 
the emasculated flower may spoil the work, as the pollen from the 
non-emasculated flower is almost sure to come out and settle on 
the stigma of the emasculated one. With a pair of small forceps, 
the floral envelope is cut off on one si^dc. In some cases the top 
portion may be cut off or even the whole perianth may be removed 
without causing injury to the flower. In fact, it is advisable in^ 
some cases to remove the whole corolla. However, some flowers 
are so sensitive that any great injury done them will prevent the 
setting of seeds. Experience alone will tell what flowers are thus 
sensitive and what flowers are not. After cutting the floral envelop 
either in nart’or in whole, the forceps are thrust into the flower 
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ajid every single anther is removed. Every single anther must he 
removed for, if any anther is left, it will produce pollen, a condition 
to be avoided. It is not advisable in this process of 'removal of 
anthers to hold the anthers themselves, for in doing so there is 
always a possibility of breaking the pollen sac, and when this takes 
place, some pollen grains may drop and later mature. As soon as 
all anthers are removed, there remains essentially a female flower, 
but at this stage, it is not yet ready for pollination. So it is bagged 
and left for three or four days, even a week, for the stigma to 
develop to the proper age. The flower is tagged. On the tag some 
symbols are written which will show the date of emasculation and 
what treatment is to be given, and about when it will receive this 
treatment. The tag may include with what parent plant it will 
have to be crossed. For bags there are used small bags which will 
remain waterproof for several days. 

At the same time that the female flower is bagged the male 
plant is selected and some buds are bagged without previous 

emasculation. As with the female flower all other flowers are 

« 

removed as these may have some foreign pollen brought to 
them. 

The length of time from pollination to fertilization depends 
on the condition of the bud and the weather conditions. Cloudy 
days delay pollination while bright days hasten it. At least 24 hours 
are usually needed. 

When the male and female parts are ready for pollination can 
be told by their colour. They usually become darker, also viscid 
and sticky due to secretion of different sugar solutions by the 
cells. When they are ready the male parts are brought to the 
female ; the bag of the fem/ile is removed very carefully and the 
pollen is rubbed on the stigma. 

Some plant breeders make it a practice to use a watch glass 
for holding pollen and a camel’s-hair brush for transferring pollen' 
from the glass to the stigma. These helps may be all right if only 
. one kind of pollen is to be used ; if several kinds are used, the 
glass and brush may be sterilized by dipping them in alcohol. But 
the risk lies in the sterilization not always being thbrough. 
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After pollitiRtion, the femele new pollinated flowers are rebagged 
and a record is then taken. The flowers are left bagged until 
danger from contamination is over. 

If fertilization Tiakes place can be told from the discoloration 
of style and stigma. When the stigma has wilted;^ the bag may 
be removed and, after this, the rest of the work is simply taking 
care of the fruit or seeds until they are ready to harvest. If the 
flowers are of suclHi nature that there is danger of losing the seeds 
by bursting, the flowers or ovaries are kept in a kind of a cage. 

After harvesting, the seeds are taken good care of in drying 
and storage. 

When these seeds are planted, the resulting plants are the 
plants. At the same time the seeds are planted some parent 
plants are self-pollinated and plants grown from the self-pollinated 
seeds for comparison. If the offspring of the self-pollinated parents 
show great variability, the Fj plants are to be discarded. 

It is a good plan to male.* back crosses of both parents, that 
is, to use pollen of each and pollinate flowers of the Fj plants. 
The *bulk of seeds Fg will come from self-fertilized F^. Sometimes, 
plants have flowers which are self-fertile. In other cases artificial 
pollination is necessary. 

Records. Keeping records is .so important that some plant 
breeders spend more time in record keeping than in actual handling 
of the plants. The following points should be recorded not 
only on the tag or label left with the plant but also in the record 
book : Date of emasculation ; the number or designation of the 
male parent; and the date of pollination. In the record book 
should appear, also, a record of the male and female parents and 
a description of such characters as are involved in the study. 

The hybridizer’s working outfit. For general purposes the tools 
herein named are needed. A small good-powered hand lens to, use 
in examination of small floral parts and a small pair of scissors with 
slightly bent blades about two and one-half centimeters long. For 
veiy small flowers, a • small pair of surgeon’s scissors with blades 
about one centimeter long is very convenient. Forceps are useful 
in removing petals and anthers. Small containers for pollen and 
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some moist chamber for keeping pollen in a moist condition 
should form part of the outfit. . Small-sized merchandise tags and 
small-sized camel’s-hair brushes may be added. 

The nature and pollinating habits of the* flowers oftentimes 
determine the special tools to be used. There are flowers such 
as of the alfalfa, which are bo\ind to be pollinated while handling 
them. The emasculation of this type of flowers has caused some 
plant breeders to devise special tools for the process. Information 
along this line is well given by Oliver (1910) of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The choice of material for bagging entire plants is sometinies 
a problem to the breeder, and the following suggestions by the 
Howards (1920) may be useful. Tliey claim that wlien they got their 
best results- they used cylindrical muslin covers in the Botanical 
area at Pusa. The covers were on frames consisting of three 
bamboo rings. For most purposes the cylinders need not exceed 
a length of 75 centimeters and a diameter of 30 centimeters ; the 
size may be varied according to the object to be bagged. An 
advantage claimed for this kind of cover is that it allows a greater 
percentage of setting. The muslin covers are easily washed after 
use and they last for two seasons. It is said, also, that no cases 
of cross-fertilization have been detected through their use. 

The preservation of the viability of pollen is another problem 
which is met with when the pollen has to be shipped a long distance, 
as from one country to another. The viability of grape-fruit and 
tangelo pollen has been preserved for six weeks after the pollen 
grains were gathered, permitting them to be sent from Florida 
to Japan. The method used in this drying was reported by 
Miss Kellerman (1915) as follows: 

* * * Anthers in dried vacuum glass tubes, i. e., tube filled with 1 — 2 inches, cotton 

J inch, exhausted to about 0*5 mm. pressure in the presence of sulphuric acid, the tube then 
seal^. As far as practicable the pollen was kept at a temperature of 10® C. until sealed. 

Commercial hybridization. The best example of this work is 
that of Luther Burbank of California whom some people call a 
“ plant wizard,” a name which Burbank, however, regrets being 
supplied to him. 
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The life and the work of this wonderful worker is described 
by Hardwood (1919) in a book. 

The following quotations from this book will give a very 
helpful idea 'of the method with which Burbank has been able to 
accomplish his very well known work : 

Inster i of one or two experimenta underway at the same time he may Have five hundred 
at once, all requiring constant supervision, many of them extending over a period of perhaps 
ten years before thej? come to fruition. Instead of having a few square feet of ground or a 'ew 
pots u..Jer glass, he uses acres of grountl, if necessary, in a single test. In'plaoe of contenting 
himself with a half dozen, or even fifty, plants, in making a given test, he use? if neoeisiry a 
million, all of them pressing forward in a million similar ways toward the same end. And 
out of the million he saves perhaps in the last sifting but one, and that one the be?t of all. 

* ♦ ♦ He is confined to no one species nor to any one lino of combLiations. The whole 

world is his field, and he makes his selections and forms his combinations in absolute disregard 
of all precedent. The end in view is the point, how to reach it most directly. It may be along 
so-called scientific lines, it may bo in absolutely now and original paths— more likely the latter 
— but the means are the non-essentials, the end is paramount. 

Hardwood quotes the following advice and warning from 
Burbank : 

The plant breeder, before making combinations, should with great oaro select the 
individual plants which seem best adapted to his purpose, ns by this course many years of 
experiment and much needless expense will be avoided. 

Quoting Hardwood again : 

But Mr. Burbank does not recommend any difficult problems for the amateur ; rather, he 
insists on the very simplest ones to begin with. He places confidence, the confidence which 
comes from having accomplished something, as the initial eii.seiitial ♦ ♦ ♦, 

And to this end he urges taking up a single flower to begin with, never a oomposite one. 

When a certain flower ♦ * ♦ has been decided on, the pollen from one of the two 

that are going to be crossed in or<ler bo give birth to a third that, it is hoped, shall be better 
than either parent, is gathered upon a little sauoer or a watch-crystal, taken to the flower which 
has been chosen as mate, and dusted down upon its stigma. Then this little flower should be 
isolated from its fellows a*id guarded carefully. A paper tag should be fastened to it for 
identification. Mr. Burbank says to watch the bees, and when they are first a-wing upon their 
day’s work, be sure the flowers are ready to bo pollinated. 

He says it is wholly unnecessary in ordinary plant breeding to attempt to oover the flower 
with a screen of tissue paper or gauze. This method has been followed by sone in the belief 
that they were thereby preventing insects from coming in and destroying the pollinating, but 
he holds that, save in some j)articular cases, the act is net only absurd but absolutely harmful 
and more than likely t-o injure the flower by keeping light and air away from it as to frustrate 
the very end aimed at. If the pollinating has been thorough, nature may safely be left to do 
the rest. * 

Great oaie also should bo exercised in saving the seeds of the plants under test. He 
recommends air-tight glass jars for the purpose. The jars should be kept in some secure place— 
it is beyond the pt>wer of any mind to say how precious these seeds may prove to be. 

From the plante that grow from the new seeds only one should be chosen, the very best 
of all, the one which is the thriftiest^ the beet bearing, the nearest to the ideal The seeds 
from this one plant should be in turn planted, and then from a very few of the very best 
pUnts enough plants Saved out to insure a somewhat larger orop for the next generation. Then 
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from this larger generation only the very beat one should be saved. Mr. Burbank lays speolal 
stress upon this — to save only one and that the very best of all i no matter if there be hundred 
plants or a thousand^ save only the very beet • * 

According to Hardwood, Burbank’s succ^ iii being able to 
judge bis plant accurately and pick out the best individual from 
hundreds and ^thousands depends on his intuition. 

For an amateur, Burbank suggests an outfit consisting of a 
pair of jeweller’s forceps or pincers, a jeweller’s eyeglass, a small 
but powerful microscope, a sharp knife, a saucer for holding the 
pollen, a soft brush for sifting or dusting the pollen from the saucer 
to the stigma of the plant to be fertilized. It appears that Burbank 
himself makes use of any or all of these, sometimes those devised 
by himself, but chiefly he performs hybridization by securing the 
pollen upon a watch-crystal and placing it upon the stigma with 
his finger-tips. 

(3) Hybridization combined with selection. 

After a hybrid population is obtained, the next step in 
improvement consists in the isolation or selection of the best hybrid 
individual. A hybrid population may often consist of different 
genotypes and phenotypes. The selection of the best strains may 
be made either by natural selection or by artificial selection. 

In artificial selection results may more quickly be obtained 
by using line selection. The test of the progeny of each hybrid 
parent will show at once which parent produces segregation. If 
the selection be for homozygous individual with respect to a certain 
character, any test row showing heterozygosity may be eliminated 
immediately. From the rows which are saved, a number of plants 
are' to be selfed and guarded to prevent crossing with the other 
plants. Repeated line tests will ultimately reveal the line desired. 
In vegetatively propagated crops, if a desirable hybrid plant is 
once obtained, “ fixation ” of desirable characters is accomplished 
immediately as it is only necessary to propagate the plant by 
cuttings, buds .or other vegetative parts. Segregation is, at once, 
prevented this way. 

The selection of desirable lines in a population may be left to 
uatiu'e. An example of this practice is found in the work of the 
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Svalof Station. In Newman’s (1912) book, we read: “Still 
another course of procedure in crossing work, especially with autumn 
wheat, has begun to be practised at Svalof, viz., the creating of 
populations.' Two known sorts, are crossed and the whole progeny 
from all second and succeeding generations is sown together 
en masse. The object of this plan is to allow the severe conditions 
of winter and early spring to either destroy or expose the weakness 
of as many of the more delicate combinations as possible. In the 
latter case the breeder is given an opportunity of assisting nature 
in her work of elimination by practising a form of mass selection. 
While there is thus effected in a very simple manner, a gradual 
weeding out of a great mass of unfit combinations, the progeny of 
a crossing at the time gradually assumes the character of an ordinary 
mixed population, the different combinations becoming automatically 
constant as time passes.” 

What may he hybridized. This is a question that always 
assails the curiosity of would-be plant breeders. The tendency of 
amateur hybridists i.s to attempt crossing widely related forms. 
Wil^ mango cross with the lanzon and what kind of a looking fruit 
will be obtained from the work is the type of question quite often 
asked. Compatibility between two individual plants is indicated, 
it would seem, by their systematic position. Crosses between 
families are unknown. Between genera there are only a few cases. 
We have the teosiute-maize cross. Several foreign cases of this 
are known. We have a case of a natural cross between these two 
plants in the College of Agriculture. In 1918 one-half of a trial 
plot in this College was planted to teosinte and the other half to 
maize, Zea Mays indurata Stur. The corn variety was Blanco 
Quarentano introduced into the College through Doctor Weston, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Seeds were 
harvested from the maize culture and planted. Out of 43 plants 
produced, 40 were somewhat intermediate in appearance between* 
com and teosinte. The* other three plants looked like normal 
‘com plants, except that they did not produce any ear. likeAvise 
from teosinte seeds, hybrids were produced. Teosinte’s specific 
name is EuchUma mexUsana Schrad. Collins and Kempton (1920) 

6 
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reported that in Mexico both teosinte and maize frequently show 
contamination. They also reported an artificial cross which they 
made between Florida teosinte and the Tom Thumb pop com. 
Another example of inter-generic cross is a hj^rid between radish 
{Raphuniis satims L.) and cabbage {Brassica oleracea L.). Gravatt 
(1914) who reported the case declared that the radisli was 
characterized by a great amount of vigour which was evident from 
the illustration. However, the hybrid was absolutely sterile. 

In species hybrids, a very much greater number of cases 
are found than in inter-generic crosses. Collins (1917) crossed 
Zea ramosa and Zea tunicata and foxind that tliese species behave 
in a Mendelian fashion. 

In 1908, Wester (1915) crossed sugar apple (Anmna squamosa) 
and cherimoya {Annona cherimolia). It is said that the hybrid 
plants “ greatly surpass the parents in vigour, and are very similar 
in habit, stems, leaves, and flowers to the cherimoya.” 

Babcock and Clausen (1918) cite crosses between Antirrhinum 
molle and A. majus ; Nicotiana alata and N. langsdorffii ; N. alata 
and N. sanderce ; N. langsdorffii and N. sanderce ; N. rustica and 
N. paniculata ; N. panicidata and N. langsdorffii ; N. svaveoletrs 
and N. macrophylla ; N. sylvestris and N. tahacum ; Digitalis 
purpurea and D. lutea and between Oenothera biennis and 0. muricata. 
It is declared that wliile many of the first generation hybrids in 
species crosses are more vigorous than either parent, others are 
exceedingly weak. 

Commercialization of improved seeds. 

■ The method of introduction of an improved sort of seeds into 
general agriculture is something that demands serious study and 
consideration on the part of plant-breeding students. The value 
of improved seeds lasts as long as their purity is maintained. 
Once this is impaired, once contamination by inferior material 
takes place, a gradual “ running out ” or diminution of its value 
may be expected. 

Experience in the United States has shown that ordinary 
farmers cannot very well be relied upon to multiply and guard 
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selected seeds from contamination or other unfavourable effects. 
Hence, the Government does most of the multiplication work. 
When the United States Department of Agriculture has a newly 
introduced variety for trial, it is generally sent to different state 
experiment stations or agricultural colleges where it is tested and, 
if found desirable, multiplied, or sub-tested if necessaVy, in different 
counties and introduced into general farming. When farmers have 
to do the multiplication work, it appears that it is necessary to 
establish a system of supervision and inspection under which 
technical men can see that the work is done properly. Where the 
farmers have had training in technical agriculture, such as those 
who are graduates of agricultural colleges or who have taken short 
courses in these institutions, the supervision system is not always 
necessary. 

Probably an ideal agency for the commercialization of improved 
seeds consists in a .seed growers’ association which may be placed 
in charge of the commercialization of the improved seeds that the 
Government isolates. In this association the members are either 
plairt breeders themselves, or those who understand the principles 
of technical breeding. Each member has a plot in which he grows 
his seeds. He himself sees that impurities do not enter into the 
material from planting to the time it is sold. The association 
certifies to the purity of the seeds when these are sent to the market. 
This method is similar to tiiat followed successfully in Canada by 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associations and in Europe by the 
Swedish Seed Associations. These associations are subsidized by 
their respective governments. 

The Tropics have not yet reached the stage when seed growing 
is a common business and when the seed growers are particular 
about their seeds. Undoubtedly, the time will come when as a 
result of agricultural evolution, the method found so successful in 
Europe and the United States will be adopted in the Tropics. 

Meanwhile, improved seeds are generally distributed in small 
‘amounts direct to the common farmers who are left to multiply 
them, the Government purchasing the greater part of the harvest 
for another aijd Avider distribution. In the Philippines especially, 
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this has to be done in response to insistent public demand for 
proofs of what the Government accomplishes in the way of 
agricultural improvement. Such a procedure is unscientific and 
wasteful ; for the seeds soon become impure before they could benefit 
a greater number of growers. The Government, perforce, allows 
the people t6 profit from the results of technical work rather 
prematurely. It is believed that, in the long run, better results would 
be obtained and economy effected, if the seed institutions of the 
Government were made to handle improved seeds until sufficient 
amount was available for a very much greater and more general 
distribution. This should be done until the work is taken up by 
some seed association that can handle it properly. 

The following account by the Howards (1912) of a system of 
seed distribution to cultivators in India is of interest : 

Among the successful schemes of seed distribution in Madras the replacement of the mixed 
Crop by a pure Karungani cotton in the Tinnevelly District is a notable achievement. This 
variety, originally found in a pure cotton tract, was tested on the Koilimtti Farm and proved 
to be a great advance on the local mixture. A system of seed distribution was then gradually 
built up, and, at the present time, after five years* work, there are 80,000 acres of this cotton 
in the district. The agricultural farm grows sufficient cotton to supply the contract seed growers 
and buys the unginned seed from these men, gins it and arranges the distribution of tile seed 
t o the village depdts before the sowing season. Each depot supplies two or three villages and a 
suitable man is selected as the depot keeper who rettiils the seed under departmental supervision at 
a fixed rate and on a commission <of anmia four per bag. The village is reganied as the unit and 
every effort is made to get all the growers in each village to take up the seed. It is important to 
notice that the procedure follows that of the best seed growers in Europe and that the seed grown 
by the contractors is under strict control and comes back to the department every year. 

In the Central Provinces, equally striking examples are furnished by the Agricultural 
Depaitment. In the cotton tracts the work of seed distribution is confined to two suitable 
kinds, and a fairly large supply of seed is produced on the Government farms which is 
distributed to private seed growers who themselves retail their seed to the cultivators. In the 
wheat-growing tracts of this province, the efforts of the department are concerned with distributing 
pure soft white wheat to selected nialguzars who are members of the District Agricultural 
Aiisociations. Each man agrees to sow a large area and to provide suitable arrangements for 
storing the seed and threshing the crop. In this way it is expected that beginning fnmi a central 
farm a gradually increasing area of the wheat tract will be sown with one wheat only to the 
great advantage of the growers and the trade. 

• The main features of the above examples are that seed distribution starts from a central 
farm and gradually spreads outwards. The assistance of the best farmers is enlisted, the seed 
is fully charged for and the work is conducted in tracts where markets already exist for the 
produce. 
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Introduction. 

The occasional occurrence in cotton fabrics of hairs which 
resist dye and remain white has been known for some time. As 
early as 1848, attentijn was called to it by M. Daniel Koechlin- 
Schouch^ of Mulhouse, and he suggested that unripe cotton was 
responsible for the defect. The question was investigated by 
Crum,^ and at a more recent period Haller® and Herzog^ have 
made contributions to our knowledge of the subject. 

Crum found the undyed portions of the cloth to consist 
of hairs with remarkably thin and transparent blades, readily 
distinguishable from ordinary cotton by their perfect flatness and by 
their uniformly great transparency. The ribbon width was seen 
to be greater than that of normal hairs and to show numerous 
longitudinal and transverse folds. Searching among the motes 
rejected by the “ picking machine,” he found what appeared to be 
the same type of hair, in the form of small matted tufts of silky lustre, 
several of which enclosed the fragment of a seed or, occasionally, an 
imperfect seed. Crum noticed that small tufts did sometimes pass 

♦Reprinted from Jour, Tet. lust., XIV, No. 5. 

• * Crookes. A Practical Handbook of Dyeing a)id Calico-Printing, 1874. 

^ Crum. Proc. Phil. Soc., Glasgow, 1843, 98; 1849, 3, 81; Jour. Chem. Soe,, 

1863, 16, 1, 401. 

•Haller. Chem. Zeit., 1908, 32, 838-839. 

• Herzogs Chenu *Zeit., 1914, 38, 1089*1097. 
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the sifting process of the “ picking ” machine, ultimately appearing 
in the cloth as minute lumps or knots, and showing white in the 
dyed fabric. An examination of specimen of dried bolls enabled 
Crum to trace the real nature of the thin-walled hairs and to make 
the following , observations : — 

J. The contents of capsules unopened and slightly opened 
consisted of thin-walled hairs* or, as Crum called them, dead cotton 
fibres. 

2. In more fully-developed capsules, the ordinarj’^ cotton 
appeared where it had pushed its way out. Seeds nearer the calyx 
in the same loculus were clothed with the solid mass, chiefly 
consisting of the glassy, though transparent, hairs. 

3. The glassy hairs frequently appeared in pods of ripe cotton 
in discoloured spots, manifesting signs of injury before maturity. 

4. Small portions of dead cotton were seen, though rarely, 
in the outer part of the wall of well-clothed and ripe cotton seeds. 

5. Small glazed tufts in cotton bales, appearing to have 
separated from the stem through which they derived nourishment, 
were of frequent occurrence. 

Crum pointed out that a distinct gradation is perceptible under 
the microscope in different specimens, ranging from dead to normal. 
He stated that the glassy hairs correspond with the cellular 
membrane, which was described by the earlier botanists as a 
primary formation in young plants, possessing a considerable 
degree of toughness and a certain amount of elasticity, having no 
perceptible orifices, and yet readily permeable by water. 

The dead cotton was observed principally in styles employing 
indigo, chrome-orange, aniline-violet fixed with tannin, or aluminium 
and iron mordants, where rthe dyes were attached to the cloth by 
deposition from basic solutions of their salts. By this method of 
fixing, with iron and alumina, white spots appeared which, so Crum 
believed, would not have been discernible if ordinary mordants had 
been employed. On examining fabric dyed with a safflower-pink, 
however. Crura observed that the dead cotton seemed to have 


* From the butauioal point of view the term “ cotton hair ” ie preferable to cotton fibre.” 
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attracted its full proportion of dye and the same was the case with 
Prussian-blue produced from stannate of iron. By repeated dips 
in the indigo vat, the dead cotton was concealed if not otherwise 
dyed. 

Haller agrees with Crum that the occasional hairs which do not 
take the dyestuff are really unripe cotton, as the folfomng sunmiary 
of his observations indicates. Under the microscope, the lumen 
of this type of hair is seen to contain a considerable quantity of 
matter, and the hairs do not appear to bo convoluted so much. 
When treated with “ cuprammonium ” the hairs swell up, but do 
not go into solution. On treating a mixture of ripe and unripe 
hairs with a solution of iodine in zinc chloride, the unripe hairs 
quickly develop a blue colour which appears much more slowly 
with the ripe hairs. A solution of iodine in potassium iodide colours 
the ripe hairs a dark brown, unripe hairs acquiring only a light 
yellow colour. In 18 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution, the 
unripe hairs retain their convolutions, and only become lighter 
and more transparent. On dyeing with direct dyes the unripe 
hafts acquire the deeper colour. Treated with tannin-antimony 
mordant and dyed with basic dyestuffs, unripe hairs are only dyed 
in the interior, whilst ripe hairs dye homogeneously. 

Herzog states that the dead hairs, which are encountered 
especially in cotton yarns of poor quality, acquire a considerably 
lower depth of colour on dyeing in the fabric than fully ripe hairs. 
This he considers to be an optical effect which is connected with the 
striking difference in dispersion of the two types of hairs. The 
tliickness of the wall of dead hairs is only 0‘5/i, and if a section of 
this order of thickness is cut from a thick-walled, fully ripe hair, 
no deeper colour is apparent, showing that the depth of the colour is 
conditioned by the thickness of the wall. If several thin pale blue 
glass plates are piled together to the height of 1 cm., they will appear 
less deeply coloured than a single plate 1 cm. thick made 6f the 
same glass. 

Herzog attempts to distinguish between dead and unripe hairs 
by their behaviour in cuprammonium solutions, and by their* 
appearance under polarised light. He states that unripe hairs 
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&ave a rich protoplasmic residue in the lumen which enables them 
to absorb substantive dyestufFs more readily than normal hairs. 
Dead hairs are considered to possess no appreciable cell contents. 

Examination of faults submitted. 

Certain goods from the Calico Printers’ Federation, dyed alizarin 
style, exhibited defects consisting in the appearance of lighter 
motes showing up on the dyed background, and in a streaky effect 
due to irregular variations in the shade of the dyed background. 
The opinion of the calico printers who submitted the goods was that 
the white motes are due to “neps,” i.e., clusters of short folded 
immature hairs which failed to absorb either the dye or the mordant 
or both. They believed that the streaky effect is due to some 
inferior quality in the cloth receiving its maximum expression in 
the motes, and stated that the fault is most prevalent in goods dyed 
with alizarins, para-red and indigo. 

The results of examination of the fault will be dealt with under 
the following headings — (a) The motes, (6) the streaks, and 
(c) the grey cloth. 

The motes. The defects due to motes are of the following main 
types : — 

1. A nep which is only loosely incorporated in the yarn 

becomes detached after printing, leaving a white area 
below. 

2. A loose end of yarn becomes detached or moved to one 

side after printing and exposes a white patch below. 

3. Small white specks involving a large number of hairs, 

all of which proved to be dyed normally at other 
portions of their length. The specks of this type are 
confined to a single strand of yarn, thus eUminating 
roller damage as a factor in its causation. More than 
one type could be distinguished. In some cases the 
white spot was so far below the general level of the 
fabric that it could not have been affected by the 
printing roller. In other cases the mote occurred 
at the general level of the fabric, and- was possibly 
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protected from the action of the dye by a particle of 
foreign matter. 

4. Neps in situ causing lighter spots are by far the most 
common type of defect. Under a low-power binocular 
microscope they were seen to consist of a matted 
tangle of hairs, a few of which showed the rich 
development of colour characteristic of normal hairs. 
When dissected, the nep was resolved into a mass of 
lightly-dyed or undyed thin-walled hairs which, in 
the aggregate, however, was intensely coloured. The 
individual hairs were separated from each other with 
difficulty, and sometimes crumbled to fine particles 
at the slightest touch of the needle. 

When a whole nep was mounted in Cana da-balsam, a substance 
of refractive index similar to cotton, the general shade of colour 
was not materially different from that exhibited by normal parts 
of the fabric. This suggested that much of the apparent difference 
in colour in hand specimens is purely optical, and due, as Herzog 
suggested, to dispersion effects. It is worthy of note that the 
surface neps exhibit a high degree of glaze, imparted, no doubt, 
by the calendering process, and thus reflect more light than the 
ordinary dyed yarn. Experimental dyeing of the grey cloth with 
Congo-red failed to reveal any marked differences in shade, but on 
treatment with a hot iron in a damp condition to imitate the 
calendering process the neps became glazed and immediately 
showed up as typical light patches. In fabrics dyed with para-red, 
however, the motes were prominent in uncalendered goods, and the 
intensifying effect of calendering is, therefore, not universal. 

The streaks. A defect in dyeing is often shown in the presence 
of li ght streaks confined to a single .strand of yarn, extending in some 
cases to a length of 6 mm. or more. When the cloth is held up to the 
light the streaks are dark, rather than light, and this is also the case 
in specimens cleared in clove oil and moimted in balsapa. Under the 
.microscope, the same matted tangle of thin-walled, fragile hairs 
was seen, with a few strongly dyed normal hairs running ridge-like 
across the semi-glazed surface. The streaks may thus be regarded 
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as elongated neps. Wlien dissected, the tangled mass resolved 
itself into a mixture of unthickened and partially thickened hairs, 
together with broken tips of hairs. On the, whole, the elongated 
neps were essentially the same in structure as the surface neps 
previously described. 

A point of some importance, however, requires emphasis. 
Although most of the hairs in neps were undoubtedly weakly dyed, 
there were isolated patches of the debris in which colour could 
not be seen. In spite of the difficulty of manipulation, small 
portions of such hairs were treated with sodium hydroxide of the 
usual mercerizing concentration, and measurements were made 
which showed that no shrinkage had taken place ; it is therefore clear 
that associated with the tangle of thin- walled hairs was a matrix 
of hair ' debris with practically no secondary thickening. This 
debris exhibits dispersion effects to a high degree, particularly 
when glazed, but, on account of the absence of dye, becomes almost 
invisible in mounting media of approximately the same refractive 
index. 

A comparatively uncommon type of streak consisted of a group 
of hairs which were not so thin- walled as to form neps in the spinning 
process, but which were too thin-walled to exhibit the full 
development of colour. There was only a slight difference in 
colour from the rest of the background. 

The grey doth. A sample of the grey cloth before dyeing 
was examined, with the following results : — 

1. Tufts of thin- walled hairs, exhibiting parallelism, could 

be readily recognized by their serai-glassy appearance. 
Dyeing of these portions would residt in a localized 
slight diminution of the full shade of colour. 

2. Neps consisting .of thin-walled hairs in a matted and 

tangled condition were abimdant. Most of these 
were yellow in colour. 

3. See<i coat particles were abundant, and often formed 

the nucleus of neps. 

Tufts of thin-walled hairs, similar to those described under 
(1) above, are a common feature of normal seeds} and are to be 
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ascribed to unfavourable conditions of nutrition during growth, a 
question which will receive fuller discussion later. 

Yellowness of thin-walled hairs is invariably a consequence 
of attack by insect or cryptogamic parasites during boll 
development. 

A large amount of thin-walled, yellow-stained cotton occius 
in West Indian, Sea Island cotton through this cause, and is baled 
and shipped specially as stained cotton. 

Effect op mercerization on the colour op the neps. 

An indigo-dyed fabric in w'hich the neps were of conspicuously 
lighter shade than the background was compared with similarly 
dyed cloth w^hich had previously been mercerized. The general 
result of mercerizing was to render the defect much less obvious. 
This fact is apparently well-known to the trade, and has its 
explanation in tlie change of geometrical conformation of 
a mercerized hair. The flattened ribbon, characteristic of a 
thin-walled hair possessing an appreciable amount of secondary 
thickening, is converted on mercerizing into a form in which the 
area of cross section tends to be circular and in which dispersion 
effects are minimized. The wall thickness is considerably increased 
and a greater capacity for taking the dye results. The 
primary wall debris containing no cellulose is not affected by 
mercerizing and thus the defect is still visible to some extent. 

Summary of observations and conclusions on 
the fault. 

1 . The presence of motes and streaks of a lighter shade than 
the dyed background is mostly due to t|ie presence of neps. 

2. The neps consist of a matted tangle of thin-walled hairs 
which, in surface view, exhibit a glazed appearance. 

3. The thin- walled hairs are essentially of the type described’ 
by Crum as “ dead cotton.” 

4. Herzog’s view that the difference in shade is purely an 
optical effect is substantiated on two main grounds: (a) Elimination 
of dispersion ‘effects by immersion in various mounting media 
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renders the difference in shade in dyed hairs practically negligible ; 
and (6) in experimentally dyed cloth, the motes and streaks only 
appeared when the glazed surface of the nepg was produced with a 
hot iron. 

The, cell-wall thickness of cotton hairs. 

Since the main cause of the differences in shade of the dyed 
backgi’ound of the fabric has been established to be due to 
thin-walled hairs, i.e., to unequal distribution of wall thickness in the 
hairs composing the yarn, it is advisable to discuss the question of 
wall thickness in some detail, more particularly with reference to 
the causes of variations in magnitude and mode of distribution of 
this character. 

Balls^ points out that if, for any reason, the cell-wall of the hair 
consists mainly or entirely of primary wall with little or no secondary 
thickening, there will be little resistance to bending stresses. 
Consequently, such flabby hairs will be easily rolled into a tangled 
riep or coil. Such hairs are more likely to occur in fine cottons 
which have normally a thin secondary wall. Some environments 
produce more than others, as also do some varieties ; thus West 
Indian, Sea Island cottons are bad in this respect, whilst Sakellaridis 
Egyptian cotton is inferior to the varieties which it has replaced, 
and the now extinct Yannovitch cotton was remarkably free from 
nep. Since one of the causes of flabby liairs is genetic, it is clear 
that the recognition and elimination of strains possessing an 
abnormal amount is one of the most promising methods of 
reducing nep. 

Production of neps during manufacture. 

Given the presence of hairs with thin walls, there are many 
oppoi-tunities during manufacture which are likely to produce neps 
by their differential reaction to bending stresses. Among the 
recognized causes of neps are the following : — 

In ginning. — ^Faulty ginning. 

In scutching. — (a) Excessive beating ; (6) beater blades out ' 
of order ; (c) trying to get too much cotton through one machine. 

^ Balia. Handbook of Spinning Teats for Cotton Orowera , Londont''1920. 
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In carding. — (a) Carding too heavily ; (6) neglecting stripping 
and grinding; (o) bad setting of flats, rollers and clearers, dofler 
and doffer combs ; (d) allowing the web to become broken and to 
fill up all space between the doffer and the calender roller, until 
the cotton is carried over the doffer and fills up the doffer comb, 
so that a portion of the hairs remains subject to the action of the 
comb for some time ; (e) overloading the wire. 

The botanical aspect. 

From the point of view of the botanist, there are two sets of 
factors influencing the cell-wall thickness of cotton hairs ; these are 
respectively environmental and genetic. 

The influence of the environment on cell-wall thickness. In the 
first place, it is beyond dispute that each individual cotton plant 
possesses a certain association of genetic or hereditary factors which, 
under constant environmental conditions, are capable of manifesting 
themselves in the production of hairs of a definite length and 
wall thickness. Environmental conditions, however, can never be 
equal in their effect on all parts of the plant. For purposes of 
discussion, they may be divided into two main classes, external and 
internal. 

The external environment includes within its scope soil 
conditions, water supply, temperature, humidity, density of 
population, air movements, illumination, etc. A change in the 
-general environmental complex will, in some Avay, be reflected in 
mean cell-wall thickness, and in support of this statement may be 
adduced the well-known seasonal variations in the quality of the 
cotton crop from year to year, groAvn from the same seed. Thus, 
when seed of Superfine St. Vincent cotton was grown in a region of 
little rainfall the wall thickness apparently increased fari passu with 
the environmental aridity, but when groAvn in the humid greenhouse 
of the Shirley Institute, the wall thickness was reduced so that the* 
cotton was virtually of the same magnitude as that characterizing 
dead cotton.” 

The internal environmental effect is chiefly positional. There is 
competition for nutrients from boll to boll, from seed to seed in the 
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boll, and from hair to hair upon the seed. In examining cross 
sections of hair from the same seed, it is not unusual to find patches 
of one to two hundred hairs closely grouped together, characterized 
by thin cell-walls. It is clear that proximity to the nutritive 
channels plays an important part in the determination of wall 
thickness. Patches such as this not infrequently pass through to 
the finished yarn, as was noted in the discussion on the fault described 
in this paper. The differences in the position of bolls on the plant 
would make itself felt as an influence upon wall thickness even 
if they were all at the same stage of maturity at the same time. 
This is not so, however, and in practice the later bolls on the plant 
usually mature at a time when, by reason of senescence or attack 
by cr}q)togamic parasites, the leaf area of the plant capable of 
photosyiithetic activity has been considerably reduced. Not to be 
forgotten, also, is the effect of reproduction in photosynthetic 
activity due to defoliation by leaf-eating caterpillars, which in 
some cotton-growing districts may take place at almost any period 
of the growing season. It will bo seen that distribution of wall 
thickness of hairs in a given bale is necessarily patchy. Uniform 
erivironment on the seed coat does not involve more than a limited 
area, and eliminatiori of positional effect can only take place in 
hairs which are adjacent on the same seed. 

The influence of competition from seed to seed in the same 
boll may, in extreme cases, result in the death of half-grown seeds, 
which are clothed with hairs of little or no secondary thickening. 
Examination of a large number of bolls both of Upland and Sea 
Island cottons shows this phenomenon to be of frequent occurrence, 
so much so that probably most of the flabby hairs in undiseased 
cotton is due to this cause. 

The influence of genetic factors on cell-wall thickness. It is 
probable that the death of some of the partially developed seeds 
■ in tbe boll is due to gametic incompatibility, i.e., the combination 
of male and female elements which have united to form that 
particular seed is non-viable after a certain age. Some varieties 
differ constantly in the percentage of non-viable seed, and the basis 
of this can only be genetic. 
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Death of seed through attach by insect or cryptogamic parasites. 
It has been mentioned above that the death of seeds either through 
competition or for genetic reasons is a fruitful source of flabby 
hairs. Death of seeds may also be caused by boll-puncturing 
insects, chiefly types of plant bug, carrying various forms of fungoid 
infection. In this case, the seed may be drawn upon by the insect 
for its food supply and ultimately killed, or a general growth of 
micro-organisms may additionally supervene and involve the whole 
boll in decomposition and disorganization. Certain boll diseases 
may attack the external wall of the boll, and, by progressive 
penetration, destroy more or less of the boll contents. 

Whatever the cause of the death of a seed in a half-matured 
condition, the hairs on tliat seed are invariably excessively 
thin- walled and weak, and are likely to initiate neps in the 
spinning process. The yellow colour, whether due to insect 
puncture or disease, is strongly characteristic, and such cotton may 
be suspected as the source of some at least of the neps in neppy cloth. 

General considerations. 

It is clear from what has been said above that the existence of 
thin-walled or flabby hairs in a sample of cotton is due to a variety 
of causes, some of which are partially avoidable and others inevitable. 
The consumer of cotton is .at present helpless in the hands of the 
agriculturalist. His most urgent requirement is uniform cotton, 
and in regard to the present problem of thin-walled cotton, the 
position may be summed up by saying that the variability of the 
wall thickness should be reduced to a minimum. Those engaged 
in cotton breeding are urged to take up the study of means of 
eliminating strains characterized by thin-walled cotton, and to 
investigate the physiological and genetic factors conditioning its 
appearance. From the point of view of the spinner, the recognition 
of raw cotton containing abnormal amounts of thin-walled hmrs 
is important, and a method is under consideration whereby it is 
hoped to establish definite standards for wall thickness in vary ing 
t3rpes of cotton, and in conjunction with this to obtain an idea of 
the number of thin-walled hairs normally present. 
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SUMMABY. 

1. The work of Crum, Haller, and Herzog is summarized. 

2. The results of microscopic examination of an alizarin-dyed 
fabric which showed motes and streaks are presented. The 
conclusion is , drawn that the defect is one essentially similar to that 
described by Crum, and is attributable to neps composed of 
thin-walled hairs. The difference in colour of the neps is considered 
to be mostly optical in nature, for reasons which are given, but the 
nep a^egate apparently contains debris of hairs consisting of 
primary wall only, which are glassy in appearance and remain 
imdyed. 

3. The effect of mercerization on the difference in colour 
shown by neps in an indigo-dyed fabric is to render such difference 
less conspicuous. This is considered to be due to alteration in the 
shape of the cross section, reducing dispersion effects, and to an 
increase in the wall thickness, which causes an increased capacity 
for dye. 

4. The cell-wall thickness of cotton hairs is considered in 
detail and reference is made to recognized causes of neps diiring 
manufacture. 

6. The effect of environmental and genetic factors on 
cell-wall thickness is shown to be complex, and it is concluded that 
much of the thin-walled cotton arises through death of seeds 
before maturity, either through competition, genetic factors, or 
attack by parasites. 

6. Elimination by genetic methods of strains characterized by 
.excessive amounts of thin-walled cotton is suggested to the cotton 
breeder, as well as a detailed study of the physiological and genetic 
factors influencing its arapunt. 



totes 

OIL CONTENT OP CASTOR SEEDS AS AFFECTED BY CLIMATE 
AND OTHER CONDITIONS. 

Experiments with castor seods were first initiated at Sabour 
by Mr. C. Somers lay lor, Agricultural Chemist to the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. In the first series, the results of which have 
already been published by him {Pma Bull. H7, 1921), attempts 
were made to determine whether by chemical selection it was 
possible to improv'e the race of castor as regards its oil-yielding 
properties. It was, however, found that although seeds collected 
at random gave widely varying oil -content- from as low as 21*8 
per cent, to as liigh as 50 '8 per cent, on the seed — this character 
was not transmitted, when grown under similar conditions, even 
for (Jne generation ; their progeny giving almost in every case a 
mean oil-content of about 49 per cent, in healthy seeds. The 
bhadoi (monsoon) crop, which was generally well developed that 
year, gave a better oil-yield than the same variety grown as rabi 
(winter) crop. It was then thought possible that weather and other 
conditions might exert some influence on the oil-yielding properties. 
Selected seeds, having an oil-content of 50 per cent, or above, 
were distributed for growth to the different farms where different 
conditions might prevail. Samples of the crop grown from these 
seeds were obtained from Cuttack, Dumraon, Sambalpur and 
Sepaya, but with the exception of the last of which the bhadoi 
crop gave a lower oil-content (43'3 per cent.), all others maintained 
their oil-yield. Many of the kernels of the samples of the bhadoi 
castor grown at Sepaya were found to be in a shrunken condition ’ 
indicative of unhealthy growth. Again the Pachka. castor grown 
dn the Sabour farm, both as bhadoi and rabi crop, gave the same 
oil -content in each case (61 '0 and 61*6 per cent, on the whole seed). 
The climate therefore does not seem to exert any appreciable 

( 81 ^ 6 
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influence on the oil-yielding properties of the crop, except so far 
as it affects proper development of the seeds. 

Different manurial treatments also do not. seeiD to have any 
effect on the oil-content of the seeds. Lines were laid down at 
Sabour to receive separately potassium sulphate, superphosphate, 
and ammonium sulphate, as well as a mixture of these three and 
cowdung and hasti ash, i.e., ash of the village refuse. The seeds used 
were from the same parent. The application of the manures resulted 
in a considerable increase in the yield of seeds but the percentage 
of oil in the seeds remained .singularly constant. The following 
table will make this clear 



Control 

Pot 

stilph. 

Super. 

Ammon 

sulph. 

Mixture 

Baaii 

nsh 

Cowdung 

Yield of seed in IK wt. 

0-44 

1319 

11 -oo 

12-50 

13-19 

10*41 

14-16 

Percentage of oil in seeds . 

. 51-35 

52-05 

51-50 

5V-75 ' 

1 51-27 

51*80 

51-70 


Attempts were also tnade to find il the anmunt of space left 
betw’een the plants had anything to do with better development 
of seeds and consequent higher production of oil. Bulk seeds, 
originally from a single plant, were sown, allowing different spaces 
between the plants and also fron\ line to line, but no considerable 
effect was perceptible in respect either of the total yield or of the 
oil-content of the seeds. On tJie other hand, the wider space allowed 
the plants to produce more brandies, each of w’hich produced heads 
which took its own time to mature and consequently tliey could 
not be harvested all at the same time. Plants in which 2 feet 
.spacing- was allowed from line to line and 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet 
from plant to plant produced only one long head and were therefore 
more convenient to harvest. • 

It was found that the seeds on the oldest head of a plant gave 
an average result of 50*7 per cent, oil, while those on the youngest 
and therefore less mature head from the same plant gave 47 ‘8 
per cent. oil. The amount of oil present in individual seeds seems' 
to depend therefore not directly on climate or on manurial treatment, 
but on the degree of maturity of the seed. 
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The method of harvesting adopted by the cultivator in Bihar 
is to remove the head, of which only a few of tlie top seeds have 
ripened, the rest of the seeds attaining maturity slowly after keeping. 
A trial w^as made to find out whether this method would give seeds 
of the same oil-content as those obtained by removing matured 
capsules only. Several plots were laid out, each plot being sown 
with seeds which originally came from the same parent plant. 
The result is indicated in the following table : — 


PerceMage of oil on the ti Jiole seed. 



Kcmovirig matured 
capsules only 

Harvesting in 
cultivators* method 

Difference in favour 
of the former 
method of harvest 

Plot No. 




2 

o 

02-9 

52*7 

0*2 

.> . . 

r> 

*)*> -t- 

48:i 

01*0 

48-3 

nil 

• 

49-9 

49*7 

0*2 

a 

51 1 

51*3 

--0*2 

12 

48-0 

49*0 

—0*4 

7 

50-2 

47*2 

3*0 

8 

49-7 

40*0 

3*7 

14 

49-5 

49*8 

—0*3 

10 

51 0 

48*0 

2*4 

17 

47-3 

47*3 

nil 


Thus, against three cases out of eleven where there was a 
very slight difference in favour of harvesting whole heads, there 
are four where the removal of matured capsules gave a considerably 
larger percentage of oil. Although after the removal of the whole 
heads, the seeds were kept apart for several weeks in order to allow 
them to ripen, the degree of maturity was not the sai.ne in all cases, 
and even the slight difference in maturity in different seeds from 
the same head seemed to have a considerable effect. This therefore 
strengthens the* conclusion that the oil-content of castor seeds 
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depends more upon the degree of maturity than on anything else. 
The Bihar cultivators’ method of harA^esting does not ensure that 
the seeds will have their maximum oil-content and cases mav arise in 
which the average oil-content may fall short by over per cent, of 
what can be obtained by harvesting them when all are fully ripe. 

It is clear that for purposes of analysis Avith a Auew to the 
selection of superior oil-yielding types, great care should be taken 
to pick individual, capsules as they mature. [IManmatha Nath 
Ghosh,] 

iK its 

BUD-ROT OF COCONUTS CAUSED BY PHVTOPHTHORA 
PALMIVORA. 

During 1913-14 inoculation experiments were conducted on 
young coconut palms with the fungus PhytophtJwra palmivora by 
Dr. Shaw and myself (Annales Mycologici, XII, No. 3, 1914). It 
was then proved by a number of inoculations that this fungus 
produces typical bud-rot on young coconut seedlings. Later on 
it was doubted by Mr. Sharpies in one of the papers in the Avinals 
of' Botany (XXXVI, January 1922, p. 55) whether in mature 
coconut palms this fungus can cause typical bud-rot. I felt sure 
from my close knoAvledge of the parasitic nature of this fungus that 
it can produce tlie bud-rot in mature trees as well as in the 
seedlings. 

With a view to confirm my statements, two well-grown healthy 
trees about 15 years old and Avith stem measuring about 12 feet 
in height were selected for the experiment. Diseased specimens of 
leaves and leaf-sheaths from a bud-rotted coconut tree in Kasargode, 
South Kanara, were obtained on 15th August, 1922. Fresh masses 
of mycelium and sporan^a were foimd inside the folds of the 
diseased leaves. From this material a pure culture was obtained on 
■ French bean and oat agar on 18th August, 1922, and subcultures 
were made from these from time to time. 

On 29th November, the two coconut trees selected for the 
experiment were inoculated udth subcultures of 18th September. 
The fungus material was removed from the culture tube carefully 
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with a sterile platinum scoop and mixed with a few drops of sterile 
water. This material was carefully placed inside the shoot of the 
trees which were wetted ’with sterile water before inoculation. The 
outer portion was covered over with a mass of coconut fibre which 
was kept wet by splashing water over it. Spray of sterile distilled 
water was given every day to the shoots in which the fungus 
material was put. Two more trees were treated in this way but 
without the fungus being put in the central shoot* and kept as 
control. On llth December, i.e., thirteen days after inoculation, 
characteristic diseased spots were seen on tlie leaves where the 
fungus was put. A week later, the shoots of both the inoculated 
trees showed signs of yellowing. They were given regular spray 
of sterile water every day. Ten days after the spot formation was 
noticed, that is, on 21st December, the shoots rotted and could 
easily be pulled out from the crown. 

Microscopic examination showed the presence of the fungus 
PhytopMhora palmivora on the inoculated portions. A bit of the 
diseased portion was incubated and the same fungus was re-isolated. 

iVt tliis stage, wetting the crown with the spray of water was 
discontinued. In the course of two months, the crown of the two 
trees as a whole were blown over by wind lea ving the two trees as 
bare poles. The controls remained healthy throughout the 
experiment. This clearly proves that the fungus PhytopMhora 
pcJmivora can produce typical bud-rot on matiirc trees also. In 
nature, tall, mature trees are noticed killed by this fungus with the 
bud completely rotten. [S. Sundararaman.J 

* 

* * 

INDIAN DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING. 

The following press communique, dated 13th November, 1923, 
has been issued by the Government of India (Department of 
Education, Health and Lands) : — 

The Government of India have decided, in connection with 
the working of the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying at Bangalore, to institute an Indian Diploma in Dairying 
on the lines of the British National Diploma in Dair 3 ring, to be 
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granted to persons who have successfully completed a course of not 
less than two years* instruction at an institute recognized by the 
Imperial Institute as capable of teaching up to the standard required 
for such a diploma. 

It is hoped that sooner or later Agricultural Colleges in India 
will possess the necessary staff and equipment and will be willing to 
train pupils for this diploma, but, for the present, the necessary 
course of instruction will be commenced on January 1st, 1924, at the 
Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Bangalore* 
where eight selected pupils will be taken. 

The course will last for two years with two months’ vacation 
each year. The holiday period will be the months of April and May. 

The course will consist of practical and scientific training 
in the principles of cattle-breeding, cattle feeding and management, 
Indian and foreign breeds of dairy cattle, stock judging, diseases 
of dairy cattle, dairy farm buildings, milk production, handling 
and sale, butter and ghi manufacture, dairy chemistry, dairy 
bacteriology and dairy farm book-keeping. Ample scope is available 
for practical and laboratory work at Bangalore. The practical 
instruction will be under the direction of the Imperial l^airy Plxpert 
and the scientific training will be carried out under the control of 
the Physiological Chemist to the Government of India, 

Students must be of good character and over 17 years of age. 
The minimum educational qualification necessary for admission 
is the Matriculation or the School Final Examination, but, in 
special cases, the Imperial Dairy Expert will have power to waive 
this condition. 

• A tuition fee of Rs. 15 will be charged from each student 
for each month or part of a month he is actually in residence at 
the Institute. Aocommodation will be provided free of charge 
which pupils must avail themselves of. No stipends will be paid to 
students and travelling expenses must be borne by students 
themselves. 

At the close of the course an examination will be held for 
those students who have satisfactorily completed the course of 
instruction, and the Indian Diploma in Dairy ing will be awarded 
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by the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying to 
successful candidates. 

* * 

THE SECOND WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION. 

The Second World’s Poultry Congress will be held in Barcelona 
from 10th to 16th May, 1924, under the official patronage of the 
Spanish Government and of the Municipality of Barcelona, and 
under the Honorary Presidency of H. R. H. The Prince of Asturias, 
Honorary President of Spanish Aviculturists. The opening sessions 
and sectional meetings of the Congress will continue up to 14th 
May in Barcelona and the closing sessions will be held in Madrid 
on 16th May. The deliberations of the Congress will include such 
important topics relating to poultry breeding and industry as : 

(1) Research and investigation, (2) State-aided and voluntary 
efforts to develop the poultry industry (inclusive of educational 
work, (3) Hygiene and disease, and (4) National and international 
trade in eggs and poultry. 

The Rxlubitiou, wliicli will he held simultaneously with the 
Congress, opens on 10th May and will be installed in the Exhibition 
Palace at Barcelona. It will’ remain open for nine days, from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. each day. The Exhibition will be in the nature 
of a display, the object being educational and not competitive ; and 
it is intended to represent every branch of poultry industry and 
commerce therewith. 

X: 

1 > ^ 

CONSUMPTION OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE IN JAVA. 

The American Vice-Coutisnl llollin R. Winslow, Batavia, in 
a report published in the Commerce Reports of the United States 
Department of Commerce, dated l7th,^Heptember, 1923, states that 
considerable amounts of chemical fertilizers are used in Java and 

that these are admitted duty-free. ^ 

Ammonimn sulphate is the principal fertilizer used, and of the 
70,740 tons imported in 1922, 23,646 tons came from the United 
States and 35,726 tons from Great Britain. The amount from the 
United States shows a decided increase over the previous year, 
principally bfecause of the fact that Germany is being forced to 
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withdraw from the market. Before the war considerable quantities 
were imported from Grermany, but that country has not regained 
its place. The Germans are still in the marke,t to a slight extent, 
but the chaotic conditions there have forced buyers to look elsewliere, 
particulatly because deliveries are uncertain. 

There is a"\vide variation in the amounts of ammonium sulphate 
used by the different estates in the Netherlands East Indies. Some 
lands recently .reclaimed from the jungle do not require any, while 
the older estates, where the soil is heavy, use up to 10 piculs to the 
bouw, or about 800 pounds to the acre. It is claimed that no other 
artificial fertilizer is so well adapted to the cultivation of sugar. 

The sugar estates generally place their orders a year in advance. 
They require that the ammonium sulphate contain an average 
of about 20 per cent, nitrogen, and approach a fixed standard of 
moisture content. Further, it should be free from sodium, and not 
contain more than 1 per cent, of free sulphuric acid. Packing is 
usually in bags of 112 to 200 pounds. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

SUGARCANE CULTIVATION IN BARBADOS : INCREASED PROFITS 
FROM NEW SEEDLINGS. 

The Barbados Agricultural Society have requested the 
Governor to appoint a Commission to enquire into the working of 
the local Department of Agriculture to make recommendations for 
properly equipping it to carry on its work in an up-to-date manner. 

That this was not intended as a reflection on the conduct of the 
department was shown by the fact that the resolution authorizing 
the request was moved by Mr. John R. Bovell, the Director. 

In the course of his remarks on this occasion Mr. Bovell made 
the striking statement that' during the eight years 1913-16 to 
1920-22 the growers of sugarcanes in Barbados benefited by the 
work of the Department of Agriculture, in round numbers, to the 
extent of something like ten million dollars and the factory owners 
by an additional sum of ten million dollars as a result of growing 
‘the better seedling sugarcanes when compared with the White 
Transparent. 
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In support of his contention, Mr. Boveil said that on the 
average for those eight years the White Transparent yielded 
20-45 tons of canes per acre, the B.H. 10(12), 29-05 tons, 
Ba. 6032, 31-76 tons and the Ba. 11569, 26-84 tons of canes per 
acre per annum respectively. That is, these three canes under the 
same conditions for the eight years averaged 29-22 tons of canes 
per acre, while the White Transparent averaged 20-45 tons, an 
increase of 8-77 tons or 42 9 per cent. 

During the eight years the average price at which dark crystal 
sugar sold was $4-90 per 100 lb. At this price, and at 7 lb. of 
dark crystal sugar per 100 Ib. of sugarcanes, the value of a ton 
of canes was $7-68, so that the value of 8-77 tons of canes was 
$67-35 per acre per annum more than the White Transparent. 

From this would have to be deducted the extra cost of cutting, 
loading and carting the better canes, say 72c. per acre, leaving a 
net gain of $66-63 per annum. It was generally estimated at the 
present time that about. ;’.o,000 acres of canes were reaped annually. 
Assuiping that of this area only 20,000 acres were under the seedling 
sugarcanes mentioned above, although believed that there were 
more, the value to the growers would at $66-63 per acre be 
$1,332,600 per annum or for the eight years $10,660,800. 

Proceeding, Mr. Boveil, after dealing with the experience of an 
estate in the dry district, showed how increased expenditure on the 
department would be justified by results in such lines of work as, 
for example, increasing the yield of sugarcanes per acre by growing 
them from stools containing the average maximum number of 
canes per stool and by improving the quantity and quality of 
cotton produced. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Dr. Gooding, was 
carried unanimously. [The West India Committee Circular 653.] 

*** 

COIMBATORE CANE SEEDLINGS IN ANTIGUA. 

A CORBESPQNDKNT in Antigua writes : — “ The North Indian 
seedling canes — these are doing wonderfully. All of the varieties 
have germinated 'well and although the canes were only planted in 
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the end of April or early May, they are a long way ahead of many 
plants six months older. Harcourt, the Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, has taken no end of trouble with*them. He sunshaded 
and watered them at first till they started to grow. You will indeed 
be pleased when you see them.” 

He 

He He 

STUDY OF SUGARCANE ROOT-ROT IN JAVA. 

Many reports having come to the experiment station for the 
Java sugar industry tliat root-rot seemed to occur in sugarcane 
fields planted in succession with the same variety of cane rather 
than in fields where one variety was followed by a different variety, 
an exhaustive investigation was undertaken by Dr. J. H. Coert. 
The investigation showed that while there was some ground for the 
current opinion, the reason is not that one particular variety poisons 
the soil for itself more than another variety. What appears to 
happen is that the infection of the soil persists for some time after 
the harvest, and the chance of root-rot depends on the length of 
time elapsing between harvesting and replanting. From the 
data it appears with, tolerable clearness that the chance of root-rot 
is greater if the cane planted in succession is a later ripening variety, 
and less if it is an earlier ripening one, because in the latter case the 
land remains unoccupied for a longer time. 

For the same reason, a three-year rotation gives less occasion 
for root-rot than a two-year rotation. 

It also appeared from the investigation that root-rot is very 
rarely met with in the red soils (lateritic) of Java. 

’ Of the 9,493 bouws studied, 443, or 4‘67 per cent., were affected 
by the disease ; where tl).e rotation was three-year the percentage 
was 3‘43 ; where the rotation was two-year it was 10'42. {Feu^s 
Ahovi Sugar, XVII, 10.] 

* 

He Hi 

EUROPEAN BEET CROP, 1923-24. 

The latest estimates of the beet sowings in Europe and 
production of sugar in season 1923-24, as compared with the actual 
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acreage and -realized production of the season 1922-23, are as 
follows : — 


Names of countries 

1023-24 

1922-23 

Hectares 

Tons of sugar 
raw value 

Hectiires . 

Tons of sugar 
raw value 

Germany 

343.520 

1,190,000 

363,789 

1,463,000 

Czecho-Slovakia 

219,-186 

830,000 

184,591 

726,472 

Austria 

12,«(X) 

40,000 

11,563 . 

24,000 

Hungary 

44,308 

110,000 

30,020 

82,(XHj 

Poland 

143,000 

•4fK),000 

110,000 

301,890 

France 

149,848 

450,000 

127,450 

493,000 

Holland 

73,500 

270,000 

57,536 

255,592 

Belgium 

72,264 

260,000 

59,176 

268,928 

Italy 

90,000 

310,000 

85,321 

297,280 

Spain 

60,000 

180,000 

48,045 

170,000 

Denmark 

32,000 

110,000 

23,944 

90,000 

Sweden 

43,700 

150,fJ00 

16,716 

71,800 

Russia 

230,000 

330,000 

175,000 

200,000 

Other countries 

69,925 

180,0(K) 

59,745 

108,000 


1,584,151 

4,810, 0(K) 

1,352,886 

4,551,962 

Total in aokks 

3,914,437 


3,342,981 



The present estimate thus shows an increase in production 
of a'hout 258,000 tons in 1923-24 as compared with the last 
year. 

* 

He He 

WORK OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

We have received the following for publitratioii : — 

The Imperial Institute for many yeans has been steadily 
endeavouring to further tlie develojunent of the resources of the 
Empire, particularly with regard to the commercial and industrial 
utilization of raw materials of all kinds. The best known depart- 
ment of the Institute is its well-arranged Exhibition Galleries, open 
to the public and schools, in which are "displayed the principal raw 
products and manufactures of the various parts of the Empire, 
accompanied by descriptive labels and illustrated by nmps, . 
diagrams, photographs and models. This is the only permanent 
exhibition of the kind in the Empire. 

Less familiar to most people is the important work of the 
Scientific and Technical Department, which investigates the new or 
^little-known raw materials of the Empire, and suggests action for 
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th^ir commercial utilization. The Technical Information Bureau 
deals with enquiries of the most diverse origin and character 
connected with the prodxiction^ utilization and valuation of raw 
materials. A vast amount of information emanating from the 
Institute has been disseminated by means of the Institute’s 
Bulletin and other publications, and also through other channels, 
including the Chambers of Commerce. 

An opportunity of becoming better acquainted with the 
nature of the Institute’s activities and the many important results 
which have accrued from its work is now afforded in a recent issue 
of the “ Bulletin of the Imperial Institute.” This publication is 
devoted to a comprehensive report on the operations of the 
Imperial Institute carried out by its different Departments and 
various Technical Advisory Committees. 

Further examples of the important work of the Institute 
are contained in the current issue (No. 2 of 1923) of the same 
Bulletin. 

A full account is given of the lignite deposits of the Soujthern 
Provinces of Nigeria, which were discovered during the Mineral 
Survey carried out under the auspices of the Institute. The deposits 
exist over a considerable area, some being favourably situated for 
transport. A detailed study of the lignite in the laboratories of the 
Institute showed that it was of satisfactory composition and calorific 
value. It is quite suitable for briquetting, and briquettes used as 
fuel in firing trials in railway engines and steamboats in Nigeria 
have proved satisfactory. 

A.nother article summarizes the investigations conducted at the 
Institute under the Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme. Particulars 
are given of the results o& tests of a large number of specimens, 
prepared in Ceylon by different methods, with a view to ascertaining 
the' mode of preparation best suited to the needs of the 
manufacturer. 

Other subjects of interest referred to are Indian worm-seed 
as a source of the drug santonin ; a new essential oil obtained from 
a Western Australian plant ; and the results of practical pottery 
fxials with Australian clays. There is also an interesting illustrated^ 
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article on the trees of the Gold Coast. The value of a number of 
Gold Coast and other Colonial timbers is being investigated 
at the Institute with the advice of a Committee which includes 
representatives of the timber trades and industries of England. 

♦ ♦ 

INCREASING CONSUMPTION OF NON-AMERICAN COTTON IN 

LANCASHIRE. 

The use of outside growths of cotton in Lancashire and on the 
Continent is developing largely, and what is more astonishing is 
the great demand for dirty cotton. In past years Lancashire 
spinners would not “ look at ” such cottons as they are eager to 
obtain now. There has been a great deal of substituting American 
cotton by Egyptian owing to the relative cheapness of the latter, 
but manufacturers hesitate to do so on account of the complaints 
that are bound to arise when the normal state of affairs returns 
and American yarns are again used, as it is then that the customers 
complain of a falling-off in quality of the cloth and trouble begins. 

The extent to which outside growths of cotton are being used 
in England is evident from the takings of American cotton from 
August 1st to March 16th. England took 22,000 bales less than 
in the previous year for the same period, but the total of all kinds 
of cotton taken by Lancashire spinners was 1 ,828,047 bales against 
1,672,767 in the previous year — an increase of 155,280 bales. 
{Irdernatioml Cotton Bulletin, No. 3, 1923.) 

* 

* * 

COMPULSORY COTTON STANDARDS IN THE U. S. UNDER THE 
NEW COTTON STANDARDS ACT.* 

Cotton classification is of very great importance to the grower 
in the United States as well as to the spinner. If the uniform 
standard be obtained applicable to grower, merchant, distributor 


♦ Mr. Charles J. Brand held recently meetings with the various Cotton Exchanges in Europe 
and called at the offices of the International Cotton Federation. This article is the summary 
of Mr. Brand’s aiguments in favour of the universal intnaluction of the Amerioan Cotton 
standards. {A. S. P.]. 
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and spinner alike, economy and better understanding cannot fail 
to result. 

In August 1914, the United States Cotton. Futures Act 
authorized the establishment of standards by which the quality or 
value of cotton might be judged quoting its grade length of staple, 
strength of staple colour, and such other qualities, properties and 
conditions as it might be practicable to determine standards for. 
I’lie grade standards established under that law were made com- 
pulsory in the United States in all transactions involving future 
contracts on tlie grade exchanges. These standards, with one 
slight change, have now been in use for 9 years. More recently 
permissive length standards have been established, and are being 
found useful in the arbitration of disputes. 

Spinners realize as fully as any manufactvmng interest in the 
world that in every plant the necessity for economy and efficiency 
is a fundamental consideration. They have standardized their 
machinery, their proce.sses, their manufacturing practices, their 
policies of management, and every other conceivable thing. 
Standardization of product, whether yarn, cloth or other^^ise, 
plays a large part in the magnificent development of the cotton 
spinning industry of the past 70 years. 

Standardization of the raw materials for manufacture is of 
quite as great or even greater importance as the standardization in 
the successive phases of the industry. High-class production can 
only be attained when the farmer in America knows what 
the spinner wants. Waste and needless expense in the field of 
merchandizing, and in the processes of trade are a tax upon the 
well-being of the whole cotton tnide, and can be avoided to a larger 
extent than is now the case through the adoption and application 
of- universal standards. 

Having in mind the benefits that have already attended a 
general use of uniform standards in the American markets, the 
Congreas of the United States has passed a law that compels all 
transactions of grade in inter-state and foreign commerce to be in 
accordance with the grades hereafter to be known as the official 
Cotton Standards Act of the United States. 
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A brief discassion of the provisions of this law which was 
passed on !^rch 2, 1923, will no doubt be of interest to the members 
of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners. 


What the new United States cotton standard law 

REQUIRES. 

The law compels every cotton merchant, shipper, buyer and 
trader in the United States in every transaction or shipment in 
inter-state or foreign commerce, and in every publication of prices, 
and in quotations of cotton for shipment in inter-state and foreign 
commerce, and in the classification of all cotton, to use the official 
cotton standards of the United States, provided the quality of the 
cotton involved in the transactions is of or within the range of 
the official cotton standards of the United States. 

The law provides within these specific terms that its compulsor}’ 
features shall not become effective until one year from the date 
on which the Secretary of Agriculture promulgates standards for 
the {furposes of the law. In other words tlie logical and likely 
procedure is that at the close of the present cotton year or during 
the month of July, the Secretary will announce standards 
which at the expiration of 12 months of the date of this 
announcement will become compulsory upon all citizens of the 
United States. 

Thereafter, bills of ladijig, warehouse certificates, shipping 
documents, insurance contracts, newspaper and private quotations 
of cotton by grade, invoices and all other documents will be required 
to be stated in accordance with official cotton standards. 

The Act further provides in Section 2 that nothing therein 
shall prevent transactions otherwise lawful by actual sample or 
on the basis of a private type which is used in good faith 
and not as a means of evasion of or substitution for the official ' 
standards. 

An y person who has the custody of, or a financial interest in, 
any cotton, may when the Act comes into full force submit the 
same or samples- thereof, which must be drawn in accordance with 
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the regulations and safeguards imposed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to such officer or officers as the Secretary may designate 
for a tnie determination of the classification. The -final certificate 
of the Department of Agriculture will be binding on all officers of 
the United States and will be accepted in the courts of the United 
States as pri)fnd facie evidence of the true classification of the cotton 
itself or of the samples thereof when involved in any transaction 
or shipment in inter-state or foreign commerce. 

The United States Government under the law is authorized to 
prepare copies of standards and to sell them at a cost to any person 
who may ask for the same. These copies are to be certified under 
the grade seal of the department, and the attachment of that seal 
uill include regulations for the inspection, condemnation and 
exchange of standards in order to make certain that copies in use 
are accurate and suitable for commercial purposes. 

Persons who tamper with, alter or change copies of standards 
excepting those who have the written authority of the United States 
Government to do so, or who use the standards with intent to 
deceive or defraud, or who counterfeit or simulate copies of the 
standards, are subject to a fine of 1,000 or imprisonment or both. 
The same penalties attach to persons who falsify or forge certificates, 
or w'ho knowingly classify cotton improperly, and persons who 
knowingly infl\ience, or attempt to influence improperly the classi- 
fiers licensed under the Act. 


Conclusion. 

The membership of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners has an undoubted interest in this whole matter as 
great users of American cotton. If the spinners in Europe, the 
merchants in Manchester and Liverpool, exporters and interior 
merchants in the United States, and the fanners of the American 
cotton belt can speak in identical terms so that each grade name 
will mean the same everywhere, an enormous advantage will be 
gained promoting economy and efficiency from first to last. 
\J.rilefrnaliowd Cotton Bulletin^ No. 3, 1923.] 
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COTTON RESEARCH. 

Through the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has "Sent the following abstracts for publication : — 


Control op cotton anthracnose. 

The development of anthracnose can be prevented by 
simultaneously heating and drying cotton seed in the absence of 
oxygen. In the presence of oxygen the fats and proteins of 
the seed appear to be oxidised so that the embryo is killed. The 
oxygen can be removed by evacuation or by introducing nitrogen 
into the drying tubes. After 26 hours heating of the seed in 
evacuated glass tubes in the presence of calcium chloride at 100°F. 
all fungi are destroyed and the germinating power of the seed is 
increased. [Chem. Zentr., 1923, 1, 1608 ; from Amer. Fertilizer, 
1923, 58, 32-34. G. F Lipscomb and G. L. Corley.] 


Cleaning of cotton. 

Since dry cotton cleans better than wet cotton, equal cleaning 
can be attained with less damaging of the staple by airing and 
artificially drying cotton before feeding it to the openers, and 
subsequently lessening the beater, action. The cotton could be 
mixed and stored for some days in a fireproof room provided 
with ventilators and radiators. The cotton must, however, be 
thoroughly conditioned before reaching the cards and the adoption 
of the above drjnng method would probably cause the use of 
atomisers for spraying moisture directly*on to the lap to become 
more general. It is stated that an oil emulsion sprayed upon 
cotton will aid materially in the carding and also reduce the 
amount of fly. The practice of spraying soap solution, at present 
rejstricted to short staple and waste mills, to hold* together the 
.short fibres in the lap and prevent fly, is capable of development 
in the ordinary cotton industry. [Cotton, 1923, 87, 659-660. 
R. B. Smith.] 


7 
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COTTONISING HEMP. 

The possibility of augmenting the supply of raw material, or 
replacing part of the raw cotton employed in Glermany.by cottonised 
bast fibre is discussed and shown to be possible from an economic 
point of view if hemp is employed and the cultivation is carried 
on in co-operation with the cottonising process. Hemp can be 
cultivated on low-lying moorland of which approximately one 
million hectares are available in Germany. The mechanical and 
chemical processes of treating bast fibres, now employed, furnish a 
product very similar to cotton and capable of being spun cn cotton 
spinning machinery. [Z. angeio. Chem., 1923, 36, 129-130. P. 
Waentio.] 

Formation op cell wall. 

As a result of a study of cotton and Tradescantia hairs, the 
author develops a theory of cell wall formation, based on the 
deposition of preformed particles of wall substances by the 
cytoplasm. Actual observations lead to the deduction that the 
cytoplasm .rotates in a double spiral band, adjacent bauds moving 
in opposite directions ; this accoixnts for the striations, whicli 
occur along the stream lines, and the double lines of weakness at 
the junction of the bands. [Jour. Text. Inst., 1923, 14, T. 86-113. 
H. J. Denham.] 


Microscopy op cotton hair. 

In connection with a study of the morphology of the cotton 
hair, details are given of the methods and reagents used in mounting 
the material. The interp]{;etation of the microscopic images, under 
ordinary .and polarised light, is also discussed and directions are 
given for detecting and obviating various optical falsities. [Jour. 
Text. Inst., 1923, 14, T. 85-113. H. J. Denham.] 

Morphology op cotton hair. 

A study has been made of the various structures occurring 
in the wall of the cotton hair, and the origin of these structures 
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is discussed, partly with the aid of analogous material, such as 

Trad&scantia hairs. The conclusions drawn are as follows: 

(1) Striations occur in all parts of the hair and in all layers 
of the wall ; the direction followed is not always the same in 
superimposed layers. (2) Convolutions follow the direction of the 
primary striations. They are caused by a double spiral line of 
weakness in the hair, and are of four types ; normal, movable, 
preformed, and suppressed. (3) Slip planes, like those observed 
in strained timber and in bast fibres,’ occur widely in cotton, and 
also lines of failure due to buckling. They are primarily due to 
internal stresses in the boll, and sometimes occur in a spiral plane 
or in elongated forms known as “ beaded pits.” (4) Some 
abnormalities in the cotton hair are due to the tendency of the 
hair to fill up all available boll space, limitations imposed by the size 
of the boll having a great influence on hair conformation. 
(6) No true pita exist in the wall, but areas of special permeability 
occur in a double spiral pattern. [Jour. Text. Inst., 1923, 14 , 
T. 85-113. H. J. Denham.] 

Structure of cotton hair. 

Observations have been made on Sakel cotton, grown in a 
green-house, in the course of which three new methods were 
employed, namely, (1) observation in elliptically polarised light, 
(2) preparation of longitudinal sections, (3) development in the 
primary wall of a definite structure and of a substance reacting to 
cellulose stains, by boiling with potassium hydroxide. The following 
conclusions are drawn (1) The direction of convolutions formed 
in isolated hairs is entirely determined by the spiral reversals of wall 
construction. (2) Certain chemical relatianships are indicated by 
the following facts : — {a) the wall does not fall into convolutions 
following mere plasmolysis, but does so on drying ; (b) this loss of 
constructional water is irreversible ; (c) the structural relationships 
to polarised light are but little affected by strong alkalis, but are 
readily abolished by acids. (3) Two cases of mirror image structure 
appear to exist in the hair wall though these do not necessarily 
imply stereo-isomerism. In both cases the surface of reversal is 
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at a normal to the current direction of growth : (a) the secondary 
wall visible structure is shown to form mirror images on either side 
of a reversal point ; (6) the primary wall structure is conjectured 
.to consist of two concentric cylindrical layers (probably 
molecular) whose structures are mirror images. At reversal points 
these layers are presumed to change places. (4) The structures 
formerly termed “ slow spirals ” are designated “ slip spirals ” : (a) 
the slip spirals are now shown to be invariably opposed to the pit 
spirals, thiis resembling cleavage planes ; (6) the single slip spiral 
of the cotton secondary wall is considered equivalent to the twinned 
slip spirals of wood cells, and it exists as a twin in the primary wall. 
(6) The number of structure reversals in the wall of one hair cell 
fluctuates round a mode in the neighbourhood of 30, indicating 
that a tendency to the formation of one complete reversal daily 
during growth in length is still a possible view : (a) the full number 
is present as soon as secondary thickening begins ; (6) no means for 
demonstrating the presumed reversals in the primary wall have 
yet been devised. (6) Two helical spirals have been found : — (a) 
one is seen in both primary’^ and secondary wall (slip spiral) at 70° ; 
it is twinned right- and left-handed in the former only ; (&) the 
other in the secondary wall, called the pit spiral, appears to have a 
constructional angle of 29°, subsequently reduced by torsion during 
growth in thickness. (7) The tangents of these angles happen 
to stand almost exactly in the ratio of 4:1 which suggests 
polymerisation, as does also the change in number of extinction 
positions. (8) Some tentative speculations as to its ultimate 
structure are made in terms of a space-lattice hypothesis. ’ [Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1923, 95B, 72-89. W. L. Balls.] 

Structure of cotton hair wall. 

The spiro-fibrillar structure of the cotton cell-wall suggests 
that the wall is a sponge-like structure with (in the dry state) 
free air spaces therein. The specific gravity of cotton cellulose 
cell- walls, in their natural condition, is about 0*90 to 1 "lO. 
[Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, 95B, 72. W. L. Balls.] 
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Mathematical oonteol op field plots. 

The author discusses the probable error concept in the 
interpretation of . field experiments and emphasizes its importance. 
The formulae in general use for the calculation of probable errors 
are explained and a new method, as well as a different way of using 
Bessel’s and Peter’s methods, is suggested, [Jour. Amer. Soo. 
Agronomy, 1923, 15, 217-224. H. H. Love.] 

Discussing some limitations in the application of the method 
of least squares to field experiments the author issues a warning 
against a too strict insistence on the application of the probable 
error and other constants. [Jour. Amer. 8oc. Agronomy, 1923, 16, 
225-239. S. C. Salmon.] 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC 


In the . retirement of Rao Bahadur K. Ranoachari, M.A., 
L.T., I.A.S., on 3rd September, 1923, the Madras Department of 
Agriculture has lost a Botanist of distinction. 

After a brilliant educational career, Mr. Rangachari joined the 
Madras Museum where he made valuable additions to the specimens 
and improved their arrangement. The best part of his activities, 
however, began on his appointment as Lecturing Botanist at the 
newly opened Coimbatore Agricultural College. The facilities 
afforded by the well-equipped laboratories at the college brought 
out the best in him and helped him in producing the first Text Book 
on Botany for Indian students. It bears testimony to his wide 
knowledge and indefatigable industry and is being used as 'a Text 
Book in yarious arts and professional colleges. Last year he made 
another addition to the meagre literature on Indian botany by 
publishing “ A Handbook of Some South Indian Grasses.” 

In recognition of his valuable work Mr. Rangachari was created 
a Rao Bahadur in 1913 and elected to preside over the Botanical 
Section of the Indian Science Congress in 1917. He acted as 
President of the Indian Botanical Society in 1922. 

ak He 

On return from leave, Mr. S. Milligan, M.A., B.So., resumed 
the duties of Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India 
and Director, Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, on 2nd 
November, 1923. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

The services of Mr. M. J. Brett, M.R.C.V.S., Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, have been placed at the 
disposal of the Government of the Punjab. 

( 102 ) 
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Mr. K. McLean, B.Sc., Offg. Fibre Expert to the Government 
of Bengal, has been granted leave for five weeks from 1st 
December, 1923, Mr. N. C. Bose officiating. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Colonel A. Smith, F.R.C.V.S., Principal, Veterinary College, 
Bengal, has been permitted to retire from 25th December, 1923. 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. M. H. Sowerby, M.R.C.V.S., Offg. Principal, Bombay 
Veterinary College, has been granted, from 1st August, 1924, 
combined leave for 15 months with permission to prefix the college 
vacation. 

♦** 

Mr. G. Clarke, F.I.C., F.C.S., has been appointed to officiate 
as Director of Agriculture, United Provinces, vice Dr. H. M. Leake 
on deputation to the Soudan. 

♦ ♦ 

'rHE services of Dr. H. E. Annett, Opium Research Chemist, 
United Provinces, have been replaced at the disposal of the 
Government of India with effect from the expiry of leave granted 
to him. 

♦ 

4i 4 e 

Mr. P. K. Dey, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist lo Government, 
United Provinces, has been granted leave for three months from 
lath November, 1933, Mr. S. D. Joshi officiating. 

* 

* * 

Lala H. N. Batham, M.A., has been appointed to officiate 
as Agricultural Chemist to Government, United Provinces, 

vice Mr. G. Clarke on other duty. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Babu Sirish Chandra Banerji has been appoihted to officiate 
as Assistant Agricultural Chemist, United Provinces, vice Lala H. N. 
Batham on other duty. 
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Khan Saheb Mahomad Naib Hussain has been appointed to 
officiate as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bobilkband Circle, 
United Provinces. 

* 

4c % 

On return from leave Colonel G. K. Walker, C.I.E., O.B.E., 
F.R.C.V.S., rfesumed charge of his duties as Principal of the Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, on Ist October, 1923. 

* 

* * 

On return from leave Captain E. Sewell, M.C., M.R.C.V.S., 
resumed charge of his duties as Professor of Hygiene in the Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, on 1st October, 1923. 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. J. W. Grant, M.A., B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Burma, has been posted to the charge of the Tenasserim Circle with 
headquarters at Moulmein from 1st December, 1923. 

Mr. T. D. Stock, B.Sc., D.T.C., A.R.C.S., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Myingyati Circle, Burma, has been nominated to be a 
member of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, vice 
Mr. L. Lord. 

**♦ 

On reversion from the appointment of Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India and Director, Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa, Dr. D. Clocston, C.I.E., has been reappointed 
Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces. 

* 

* * 

On relief by Dr. D. Clouston, Mr. P. J. Flymen, A.C.G.I., has 
reverted to his substantive appointment of Agricultural Chemist, 
Central Provinces. 

* 

« * 

Rai Bahadur Kanak Lal Barua, B.L., has been appointed 
Director of Agriculture, Assam, in addition to his own duties as 
Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 
from 11th October, 1923. 





Insecticides and Fungicides ; Spraying and Dusting Equipment. A 

Laboratory Manuai with Supplementary Text Material- By O. G- 

Andebson, Professor of Horticulture, Purdue University, 

and F. C. Roth, Institute in Horticulture, Purdue University. 

Pp. xvi + 350 + 71 figs. (New York : John Wiley <k Sons, Inc. ; 

London : Chapman and Hall.) Price, 15s. net. 

This book is an excellent manual of the preparation and 
application of the various solutions and machines used to protect 
plants against pests and diseases, a subject on which a concise and 
modern compendium will prove very welcome to plant pathologists. 

The first half of the book is written in the form of a series of 
laboratory exercises. J^jach exercise contains directions for the 
preparation and use of an insecticide or fungicide followed by a 
few questions to test the student’s knowledge. The sources from 
wliich the information necessary to answer the questions may be 
best obtained are sometimes indicated by references to current 
literature, by no means the least valuable feature of this work. 
Some fifty exercises in tlie first half of the book are taken up in 
this manner and the remaining 25 deal chiefly with fumigation, 
dusting and the various typos of spraying machinery. This section 
of the book should prove of utility both to those engaged in 
instructional work in colleges and technical institutes and to growers 
and others engaged in practical and .commercial phases of the 
horticultural industry. The authors have wisely eschewed the 
complex chemistry of the various spraying solutions, and the 
practical man will not find hunself bewildered by formulae *and 
scientific inf ormation which he cannot with advantage assimilate. 

The second , half of the book contains chapters on the control 
of insect and fxmgal diseases and on modern types of spraying and 
dusting machinery. 
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The chapter on fungal diseases has been contributed by 
Dr. Max W. Gardner. This author groups the method of control of 
plant diseases imder five headings : (1) Exclusion, (2) Extermination, 
(3) Inhibition, (4) Protection, (6) Disease Resistance*. 

Exclusion is carried out in most civilized countries by regula- 
tions which prohibit and restrict the importation of living plants 
from foreign countries. The author points out how chestnut blight 
and white pine blister rust entered the United States with foreign 
stock and how the potato warty disease entered with imported seed 
tubers. In this country many will be familiar with the regulations 
designed to prevent the introduction of the latter disease into India. 

As examples of the control of fungal diseases by the total 
extermination of the parasite the author quotes the citrus canker 
campaign in Florida, soil disinfection, the control of smut diseases 
by seed steeping and the control of powdery mildews on gooseberry 
and roses, and of peach leaf curl by spraying. Except in the case 
of the steam sterilization of the soil of small seed beds it appears 
doubtful to the reviewer whether absolute extermination of a 
parasite can ever be seemed, although quite satisfactory control of 
a disease may be obtained. Thus in India complete control of peach 
leaf curl in the North-West Frontier Province is obtained on those 
orchards which have adopted dormant spraying with lime sulphur. 

The control of fungal diseases by inhibition implies the adoption 
of some agricultural practice which acts adversely to the success 
of the parasite without appreciably affecting the host. Thus, in 
addition to the ordinary sanitary precautions which fall under this 
head, hetercecious parasites may be controlled by the eradication 
of the alternative host, e.g., stem rust of wheat and apple rust. 
In India, however, the wheat rust problem could scarcely be solved 
on these lines. Alterations in the soil reaction by special manuring 
may also give control of a parasite. Liming the soil against cabbage 
club root and the application of sulphur against potato scab are 
well known, and, in India, manuring with potash has been found 
to lessen the incidence of stem rot in jute. 

By protection is meant the application of a poisonous substance 
to the exterior of the plant before it has become • infected. Thda 
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is usually carried out by spraying or dusting with a fungicide. In 
India the crops which are sprayed are chiefly tea, fruit orchards, and 
other valuable crops, such as areca-nuts. Dusting lias not yet been 
carried out on an appreciable scale in this country and indeed the 
relative merit of dusting and spraying is yet a debated question. 

The control of a disease by the introduction of a variety of the 
host which is immune to the attack of the parasite is familiar to all 
agriculturists— the wheat crop perhaps furnishing the best example. 

The chapter on the control, of plant diseases is followed by 
several others devoted to a description of modern spraying and 
dusting machinery. As the authors truly remark, “ if a spraying 
machine built ten years ago could be exhibited and compared with 
the latest model by an expert, the improvements and changes 
would be even more numerous and impressive than a similar 
comparison of automobiles.” This part of the book is of great 
interest both for the number and types of the most modern machines 
described and illustrated and as a revelation to workers in other 
countries of the extent to which high powered spraying is practised 
in 'the United States of America. The machines described and 
figured range from a Hand Atomizer to a 5-ton motor truck working 
at a pressure of 1,000 lb. The book concludes with two useful 
chapters on dusting and the operation of the gas engine. 

In a subject Avhich is developing and changing as rapidl}'^ as 
plant pathology it is impossible for any work to remain for long 
the last word on fungicides and spraying. The authors, however, 
are to be congratulated in that, at the present moment, they have 
succeeded in collecting and arranging in an accessible form 
the vast mass of information scattered through the scientific 
and technical journals of plant pathology, agriculture and 
horticultiure. [F. J. F. S.] 

* 

Manual of Dairy Farming.— By B. K. Gilarb, College of Agriciilture, 

Cawnpore. 

Mb. Gh.4KE has shown considerable care and some knowledge 
of Indian conditions in compiling this work which deals briefly 
with soils, manures, cultivation ; housing, feeding and management 
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of cattle ; milk production, dairy products, tests for dairy products 
and the principles of cattle breeding. The arrangement of the 
book would be improved if Part IV — Cattle Breeding — ^followed or 
preceded Part II — Cattle Management. The book ’is largely a 
compilation of what has been written by various writers concerning 
European, American, and Indian dairying, and does not attempt 
to set forth results of original work in the direction of dairy research 
done by the writer in India, but all the same the ^mter .shows a 
genuine appreciation of dairy conditions in India and the book is 
certainly a valuable addition to the scanty literature available 
concerning the dairy industry in this country. 

The general principles applicable to Indian dairying laid down 
in the book are sound, and well and clearly stated, but the figures 
given as to the average yields, periods of lactation, etc., of Indian 
breeds of dairy cattle cannot be accepted as correct. They evidently 
refer to those of specially selected animals or herds, and it is a 
practical impossibility to-day to go into the market and purchase 
any reasonable number of either Gir, Mewati or Montgomery cows 
which would give the. yields of milk per lactation quoted 'by 
Mr. Ghare, and it would be a very difficult matter and take a very 
long time to obtain in commercial quantities cither Sindi cows, 
Delhi, Jafferabadi or Surti buffaloes which would come up to the 
standard of milk yield given in this book. 

The description of various Indian dairy breeds given, although 
brief, is concise and correct, and, taken on the whole, the book can 
be recommended as a suitable text-book for agricultural students, 
and for all interested in the dairy industry in India. [W. S. j 
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C. M. IxNGLlS, M.B.O.U., F.B.S., F.Z.S. 

The coiumon nuine “ Hawk-Cuckoo ” conveys a good descrip- 
tion of this bird, as it is really a Cuckoo which looks very like a hawk. 
It is about the size of a mynah, but with a longer tail, greyish- 
brown in colour, whitish beneath, the breast tinged with pink, 
each feather with darker cross-bars, eyes and legs brilliant yellow. 
When on the wing, it looks very much like a small hawk but, when 
it alights, it at once assumes a slouching, cuckoo-like attitude, 
with the wings dropped forward so as to touch the perch and the 
tail slightly raised and expanded, thus presenting an aspect very 
different from the compact and alert look of a hawk. Seen thus, 
at rest, this bird can hardly be mistaken for a true hawk, as it has 
the furtive, peering ways of common cuckoos, constantly jerking 
it^lf from side to side and puffing out its throat. 

The appearance of the Hawk-Cuckoo is probably less familiar 
to most people than is its note, which has aptly earned for it the 
notorious title of the “ Brain-Fever Bird.” Our Indian gardens 
and groves contain many sweet>voiced Eongers amongst thdr avian 

( 111 1 
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denizens and a few whose voices are less grateful to the ear, but 
there is not one whose notes consist of such ear-splitting and nerve- 
racking cries as do those of the Brain-Fever Bird. With the most 
annoying persistence and reiteration this bird repeats, its cry, which 
• bears a remarkable resemblance to the word “ brain-fever ” repeated 
in a piercing shriek running up the scale. The cry may also be 




Head and foot of Hawk-Cuckoo (Hierococcyx variua)* 

written as “ Pipiha ” and in some’ districts the vernacular name 
of ‘the bird is given as Pupiya. Another rendering of the call, 
which includes the overture preceding the triple note, is, “ 0 lor* ! 
0 lor’ 1 how very hot it’s getting — we feel it, we feel it, we feel it.” 
The call is extremely loud and shrill and can be heard — indeed, it 
cannot but be heard — within a radius of several, hundred yards, 
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but one of the most annoying things about it is its intermittent 
character. The human ear soon becomes accustomed to any 
continuous and uniform kind of noise. ‘ One becomes so accustomed 
to the buzz of a dynamo that one awakens at once if it stops. The 
copper-smith tonk-tonking in the garden all day is hardly heard 
consciously unle.ss one listens for it. But the shrieks of the Brain- 
Fever Bird burst their way without ceremony into one’s inner 
consciousness, whether awake or asleep, and one cannot help but 
hear them. “ We feel it, we fed it, WE peel it ” go the cries, up 
and up the scale, and then suddenly stop, and one hopes fervently 
that this fiend in bird’s plumage has burst its throat or at least 
flown away out of ear-shot. But no ; after a short interval it 
begins again and may continue for hours at a stretch. Very often 
the performance commences just at dusk, when it has got too dark 
to make out the culprit, and lasts all night without intermission. 
When tliis sort of thing takes place on a really hot night, the victim, 
who is attempting to woo sleep after a hard day’s work, may well 
be excused if the first dim dawn sees him sallying forth on vengeance 
bent. • But vengeance is not always easy to attain. The bird usually 
perches high up in a tall tree and keeps so still and is so inconspic- 
uously coloured that, even when its shrieks locate the very branch 
whereon it is sitting, it is not always easy to make out. Further 
more, it is wary and often flies off as soon as it sees that it has been 
detected. There are, however, Tisually only a few individuals in 
each locality and a comparatively small reduction in numbers works 
wonders in abating the nuisance. The call being very penetrating, 
it often happens that these birds call to one another across a distance 
of perhaps half a mile and, by shooting one bird forming a link in 
the chain between others on either side of it, the chain is broken, 
and a blessed peace reigns once more, at least until another bird 
invades the immediate neighbourhood. In Bihar the call of this 
bird coincides with the approach and duration of the hot, dry 
weather before the monsoon ; occasionally it may be heard as early 
as in December but more usually commences about February and 
is continued, becoming more frequent and continuous, tmtil the 
Rains break, when there is a welcome cessation for a few months. 
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In other districts this may not be so ; thus, as regards Calcutta, 
Cunningham states that “ there is hardly any season at which their 
characteristic notes may not occasionally be heard ; but, as a rule, 
it is during the rainy months that they are most frequent, so that 
the designation ‘ hot-weather bird,’ that is often applied to the 
species in other parts of the country, is hardly applicable to it in 
Calcutta.” 

According to Blanford, the Hawk-Cuckoo occurs throughout 
the whole of India and Ceylon, extending as far East as Dacca, 
but not to Assam, and West to Rajputana, but not to Sind or the 
Punjab ; but, although odd examples may occur throughout this 
area, its range as a common bird seems to be more restricted. It is 
extremely common in the United Provinces and Bihar, less common 
fmther south in. Bengal. Dewar notes that he never heard it in 
Madras, nor did I ever hear it during my residence in Coimbatore, 
and it is apparently quite absent in the island of Bombay. In 
some districts in which it is absent, or at least scarce, the 

Hawk-Cuckoo is frequently confounded with the Koel and the 

name “ Brain-Fever Bird ” given to the latter. As Dewar puts 
it, “ There is certainly some excuse for the mistake, for both are 
cuckoos and both are exceedingly noisy creatures ; but the cry of 
the koel bears to that of the brain-fever bird or hawk-cuckoo much 
the same relation as the melody of the organ-grinder does to that 
of a full German band. Most men are willing to offer either the 
solitary Italian or the Teutonic gang a penny to go into the next 
street, but, if forced to choose between them, select the 

organ-grinder as the lesser of the two evils. In the same way, 

most people find the fluty note of the koel less obnoxious than the 
shriek of the ’ hawk-cuckoo.” 

In spite of its obnoxious vocal efforts, the Hawk-Cuckoo does 
some little good by feeding on injiirious insects, although when it 
can find time to hunt these out in the height of the hot weatheir, 
when it seems to be calling continuously day and night, always 
seems somewhat of a mystery. Like other cuckoos, it eats hairy 
caterpillars, whose defensive armament protects them from the 
attacks of most other birds, and it also eats other caterpillars, 
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crickets, grasshoppers, bug! atfd beetles. The diet is a mixed 
one, comprising buds and fruits, particularly wild fig fruits, as well 
as insects. It is presumably on account of this redeeming feature 
that this bird is protected in Delhi, the United Provinces, Bengal 
and Assam (wher6, however, it does not occur !). 

Like other Cuckoos, the Brain-Fever Bird economizes in 
house-keeping, building no nest of its own but placing its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, usually the “ Seven Sisters ” or some allied 
species of Babblers, the breeding-season lasting from April until 
June. The eggs are deep blue in coloiir and measure about 26 mm. 
by 20 mm., and are about the same size and shape as those of the 
foster-parents. The Babbler’s eggs are wholly blue, very glossy, 
hard-shelled and broad, blunt ovals in shape ; the Hawk-Cuckoo’s 
eggs are very similar in colour but with a softer, more satiny surface, 
less glossy and v/ith much thicker shells, in shape rather more 
spherical or elliptical and slightly larger than in the Babblers. When 
lying side by side in the nest, however, the eggs of the Babbler and 
of the parasitic Cuckoo arc often practically indistinguishable. 

The manner in which Cuckoos’ eggs are deposited in the nests 
of other birds is one which has engaged a great deal of attention. 
It used to be supposed that the eggs were laid in the normal way 
in the nest of the birds selected as foster-parents and this may 
occasionally be done, but the more frequent method is for the egg to 
be laid and then carried by the cuckoo in its bill and dropped into 
the nest selected for the purpose. The unusually thick texture of the 
cuckoo egg-shell seems to be specially adapted to this end as, in cases 
where the nest is placed inside a hole, the egg may have to be dropped 
into it from a little height. In the case of the Hawk-Cuckoo, 
it is possible that its hawk-like appearance on the wing may be 
advantageous in securing a clear field for depositing an egg in this 
way in the nest of the Seven Sisters, as one observer states that 
the whole sisterhood make themselves scarce when the Hawk-Cuckoo 
appears on the scene, and thus give her a fair field for planting 
her oval imposition on them. Our Plate shows a Hawk-Cuckoo, 
with an egg in her bill, about to be dropped into the nest of one 
of these Babblers. It may be added that further observations. 
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on the meibod o{ egg-deposition employed by this and other Indian 
Cuckoos, are very desirable- 

The Hawk-Cuckoo is known vernacularly as Kupak and Pupiya 
in Hindi-speaking districts, as Ckok-gallo in Bengal, as Zakkhai 
in the Deccan, as Irolan in Malayalam and as KxMi-pitta in Telugu 
districts. 
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INTEENATIONAL CONGRESS ON CATTLE 
BREEDING. 

BY 

G. S. HENDERSON, N.D.A., N.D.D., 

Imperial AgricuUurist. 

The International Congress on Cattle Breeding was held at 
Scheveningen near the Hague beginning 29th August, 1923. The 
general attendance was good and there were representatives from 
all parts of the world (Plate V). 

The subjects under discussion were as follows : — 

Section, I. Department of Science — 

(а) Which new ideas and opinions about the doctrine of the 

heredity should be considered to be of importance 
for cattle breeding ? 

(б) Which are the opinions of recent date about the method 

of feeding ? 

Section II. Department of Registration — 

(а) Which data should be mentioned in the cattle herd-book 

and how will this information have to be collected 
so that there will be a sufficient guarantee as to its 
correctness 1 

The method of recording the production of milk not to be taken 
into account here. 

(б) In which way shall the control (production) of milk be 

carried out, and is it possible to make international 
regulations about this ? 

Section III. Interference and care of pubhc authorities and 
influence of associations — 

(a) In which way could the breeding of cattle be promoted 
by the public authorities by other than veterinary 
me^ures ? 


( 117 ) 
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(6) In which way would it be possible for associations, whose 
object it is to improve the cattle stock, to make a 
practical use of the information to be obtained through 
science and registration? 

Section IV. Economical breeding — 

{a) Which points will have to be taken into consideration 
when selecting a breed for a certain type of an 
agricultural enterprise ? 

(b) How could tuberculosis among cattle be combated in a 
practical way and what is the experience of different 
countries in this respect 1 

Subject I (a) on heredity was an interesting sub-section and 
i summary of a paper by Professor Kronacher is appended. A 
summary of the paper by Professor Per Tuff is also given. 

Summary of paper by Prof. Kronacher. 

(a) 

Selection in breeding signifies nothing else than making u.se, 
in practice, of the laws of nature with regard to heredity. Ample 
knowledge of the results of the laws of heredity that have been 
acquired is therefore pf especial significance for the breeder of 
cattle. For cattle breeding, the most importance must be attached, 
in the first place, to the results of investigations in the 
following three spheres of the law with respect to heredity : the 
genotype and the phsenotype doctrines of Johannsen, the nruta- 
tion doctrine according to de Vries and also the teachings 
t)f Mendel, further developed by inany investigators during the 
past twenty years. 

(b) 

1. The work from Johannsen and his school shows that the 
differences in the development of distinctive marks and charac- 
teristics, among the several individuals, may only be the result 
and expression of the, difference of conditions of life (phsenotypical 
difierenoes, modifications) or they may be the expression of geno- 
typio.a1 differences. 
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Both of these causes may also co-operate, as is the case of 
foreign impregnation, as occurs in. by far the most instances in 
the manner of our domestic animals. 

Owing to the difference of the causes, the value also of the 
variations amofig the individual domestic animal is defined for 
selective breeding. 

The appearance and the perfonnances of a breeding animal 
are unable to tell us anything concerning its breeding and here- 
dity value, because we arc not able, without anything else, to see 
which of the two causes in question, in the particular case, gave 
rise to the different development of certain characteristics in the 
individuals to be judged, '^('fiis can only be. ascertained when it is 
known how the following generation has turned out. 

From these views concerning the doctrines of variation and 
selection of recent times, ignorance and neglect of which has 
caused great loss of capital and work on breeding to practical 
cattle raising, the extraordinarily great importance of the indi- 
vidual for selection is seen, and also the necessity of the exami- 
nation of its progeny— respectively its value as regards heredity, 
by virtue of the resuU.s of that progeny. The breeder must, as 
far as possible, use for his breeding exclusively those animals 
whose advantageous characteristics, with respect to breeding, 
as regards build of body ajid performances, are the expression, 
primarily, of an inherited susceptibility, which, even under average 
circiunstances, is to be seen to equally great advantage. 

The idea of heredity of acquired characteristics, as if the 
development (modification) of certain parts of the body and 
their activity (performances), acquired during the individual lives of 
the animals under the influence of circumstances, via the one or 
other course, is transmitted on the germ cells, respectively, the 
prevailing susceptibility to heredity, is not compatible with the 
theory mentioned with re.spect to this ; nor is any support to be 
obtained for this theory from the extensive experimental investi- 
gations in that sphere, least of all, however, from the experience' 
gained in cattle breeding itself. For, if inheritance of acquired 
characteristics,, in the above-mentioned sense, and a continual 
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progressive alteration of the total hereditary possession accompany- 
ing this, owing to selective breeding, that has been carefully 
conducted in one direction for such a long time now, took place, 
in all sheds, where breeding has been carried on efficiently, there 
would now be exemplary herds in every district. 

There are, however, enough ways and means for the cattle 
breeder to achieve his purpose, even without such speculations as 
the presumption of the heredity of acquired characteristics, in the 
foregoing sense. 

2. Among a honiozygote and heterozygote herd, sudden, 
spontaneous changes of the susceptibility to heredity occur (changes 
of the genotype) which make themselves manifest as changes of 
heredity, occurring under similar conditions, of the actual exterior 
distinctive marks or performances (changes of the phsenotype), 
mutations. Such a mutation is to be observed among plants, 
among the lower and higher animals, including our domestic 
mammals. They may be due to a loss of a factor of heredity, 
the qualitative or quantitative character of a prevailing factor, 
or the acquisition of a new*. Concerning the occurrences ‘and 
causes that effect such changes in the germ plasma, so far, notliing 
is known with any degree of certainty. It would, however, 
appear that besides inner, exterior influences, via the circuitous 
route of general alimination, both the body cells as well as the 
germ cells may be influenced and changes may be affected.. 
Whether in each particular case one has to do with a “ mutation ” or 
a “ modification,” can only be decided by observations among the 
progeny. Modifications, particularly of quantitative characteris- 
tics, which 'presumably occur more often than is generally supposed, 
can, as a matter of fact, also be of a less obvious character aud even 
then be within the normal lines of modification. Then, however, 
since they result in a continual removal of the average, in the develop- 
ment- of the characteristics in question, under certain circumstances 
they are of great significance for the results of selection. Further, 
what is known so far concerning mutation, shows us again the 
extraordinary importance of the single individual in selection and 
the necessity of determining its breeding value by. means of the 
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progeny ; there is also, however, the necessity of fixing, in figures, 
the build of body and the performances of the animals in the 
succession of generations. 

3. The Mendel investigations have shown, with absolute 
certainty, that every factor of heredity (situated in the chromoso- 
men) for the most varying morphological and physiological charac- 
teristics behaves, in the process of heredity, perfectly independently, 
and that on crossing (bastard forming) the introduced hereditary 
factors in the succeeding generations are subject, according to 
fixed laws, to a splitting up ; it has almost always been possible to 
find a natural explanation that is quite compatible mtli this. 

Whether, in a few exceptional cases heredity has taken place 
according to other laws than those regarding the splitting up of 
the cells, or perhaps also to certain characteristics of the animal 
body, are not determined by special natural disposition in the 
kernel, but are general alimentary characteristics of the entire 
plasma, both of the body and the germ cells, is a question that 
has remained unanswered down to the present. In any case, the 
Mendel law of separation, apart from such disappearing and hitherto 
unknown exceptions, is generally of application, also for the process 
of heredity among our domestic animals. 

With this insight, a great number of conceptions and ideas, 
which, until quite recently, had an overwhelming infltience upon 
the views of breeders, must disappear. Before everything else, 
breeders must, once and for all, give up the idea of the existence 
of a “ constant intermediary heredity,” of the occurrence of exist- 
ing middle formations remaining alike for longer than the first 
generation, r)!) the pairing of aninjals of similar or different breeds 
with, in certain directions, opposite hereditary dispositions. But 
even the view of an arbitrary possibility of mixing characteristics 
generally, expressed by the terms -|ths, ’ths, j^ths blood, etc., 
will have to be rejected. 

The fact that has been ascertained, that it is not the type of 
animal as such that is inherited, that the natural disposition of 
characteristics does not form one whole in the process of heredity, 
but that, on -the contrary, the separate factors of heredity 
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take their own course, gives us a second insight that is extremely 
important for the practice of breeding : the insight of the possibility, 
in principle, of a systematic combination in one, of the various 
distinctive marks and characteristics, hitherto distributed through- 
out several hereditary types and races, i.e., the insight into the 
possibilities and means for the breeding of new hereditary types 
and races, by means of crossings. 

A decisive influence upon the entire forming of the meanings, 
and general effective mode of thought in breeding, has been the 
chief consequence of the results of tlie new doctrine of heredity 
and especially of the two fundamental views of the Mendel doctrine. 

The consequence of these altered ideas in the world of breeding 
will be : uniform general methods of breeding and a uniform 
explanation of the appearances which occur on the carrying on of 
breeding, as these, as a matter of fact, are already beginning to 
occur everywhere in breeders’ circles. 

(c) 

Regarding the question concerning special possibilities of 
making use, in practical breeding, of the new doctrines of heredity : 

1. The method of the choice of individual breeding which 
must fix the “ breeding, (as to heredity) value ” (in contrast to the 
“ personal value ”) of a breeding animal and, under certain circum- 
stances, also its homozygote and heterozygote disposition in connec- 
tion with results of the progeny, as a consequence of its pairings 
for crossings, respectively, of trial pairings. In practice, it appears 
that the method of pairing for crossings, which must serve especially 
for the fixing of the heredity of quantitative characteristics, for the 
larger domestic animals, however, this is only possible under certain 
conditions, for the piupose of approving male breeding animals. 
Even here, however, from an economic point of view, fixed limits 
have been set for the application of this method as a result of the 
numerous characteristics that are generally to be taken into account, 
but also owing to the slow process of increase and the long time 
before being capable of use, by the larger domestic animals. The 
method that has been applied, for some time past, upon which 
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fixing the powers of performance must be based, in England and 
other coimtries is experimental. 

In order to achieve a. result responding to this, it would seem 
to be necessary ^to limit oneself, primarily, to the observance of 
one or just a very few of the most important characteristics and 
then systematically, one after the other, according to their 
significance, bring these within the method of selection. For an 
easier and more certain insight into the heredity disposition of the 
parents to be approved with respect to quantitative disposition, 
in the very first place, it would appear also to be effective that the 
offspring should be reared under normal or even moderate, but in 
no case under especially favourable circumstances, seeing that 
otherwise, in such cases, the difference between favourable modifica- 
tions of moderate and bad hereditary disposition is not to be 
distinguished from an inferior development of very good hereditary 
disposition. Those individuals which give evidence, also under 
comparatively simple conditions of life, of bodily development 
and performances of high value, are just of the greatest importance 
to the breeder. 

The fact that tJie Mendel doctrine has laid it down that a whole 
number of distinctive marks and characteristics of our domestic 
animals, the so-called quantitative characteristics according to 
the nature of the quantity of milk, the percentage of fat, etc., 
just the most important for breeding, are apparently determined 
by factors of heredity, working, more or less, in the same 
direction, in any case combining their work, facilitates for the 
breeder the insight into the symptoms acting in this connection 
and simultaneously with this the work of cattle breeding. It 
shows him, in the first place, how indispensable it is to know 
how the progeny turns out, if lie is desirous of correctly 
estimating the breeding value of the parents, and, secondly, the 
necessity of the exact carrying out of examinations concerning 
performances. 

For the more extensive practical use of the possibility of an 
effective combination of economically valuable characteristics, 
distributed among several races, in one breed, by a systematically 
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founded scientific method, especially for the larger and the largest 
domestic animals, in a great measure, so far, further knowledge 
of the nature and the conduct of the hereditary disposition, which 
determines the economically most important, and in the special 
■case, the characteristics especially required, is lacking. Those 
methods which, as a matter of fact, are already being applied at the 
present time with some systematic experiments, even after we shall 
possess the further knowledge necessary for this, with respect to 
the main thing determining hereditary disposition, it will still be 
difficult and especially for complicated combination breeding, the 
application will continue to be limited. In any case, however, 
especially for times of drastic change in economic conditions and the 
need accompanying these of a new formation of the stock of cattle, 
as also for special occasions, not to be* underestimated for prospects 
for the affecting of an alteration of the stock of cattle, within a 
corresponding period that will adapt itself, as well as possible, to the 
altered or special circumstances. 

The new doctrine of heredity has an exceptionally lasting 
influence upon the mode of thought of the breeder, and with'^this, 
upon the general measures and the judgment of the results of 
breeding. 

It shows breeders the necessity of making use of individual 
selective breeding on the basis of the result of the progeny, and 
shows him the ways and means, truly limited, indispensable to 
this for breeding domestic animals. 

The views of the Mendel doctrine give the breeder very valuable 
general particulars and also even many special points for combina- 
tion in carrying on selection in breeding. For any scientifically 
systematic carrying on of selection, both within a breed, especially 
with a view to attaining as good results as possible from combination 
breeding, further knowledge concerning the nature and the conduct 
of the definite factor of heredity is still lacking. 

It is in the interests of the economic breeding itself of domestic 
■ animals to investigate in all directions the question of heredity 
among domestic animals, especially by supporting existing or 
newly established institutions for biological research and to promote 
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as extensive as possible herd-book relations available for the investi- 
gation of heredity. 

Summary op paper by Professor Per Tuff. 

The analysis and investigation of the characteristics and circum- 
stances of heredity in our breeds of cattle must be based primarily 
on the particulars of the herd-books. Those herd-book particulars 
are also of great significance for studying the results of various 
methods of breeding. It would therefore be desirable that the herd- 
books should be compiled according to a common international plan, 
so that the particulars from individuals should be similar, complete 
and as reliable as possible. 

By a systematic selection in breeding, it may be attained that 
within one and the same breed, the herd will acquire a similar 
exterior, but an uncertain heredity. A system of in-breeding will 
not only support a choice of breed for similar characteristics, it 
will also result in a lasting and certain heredity. 

The effect of selection in breeding, as regards recessive and 
dominant characteristics, is different. A recessive cliaracteristic 
immediately becomes homozygote and will certainly be transferred. 
Selective breeding of a dominant characteristic, will, in the end, 
lead to homozygosis ; this, however, takes place very gradually. 
Dominant characteristics, based upon homomere factors, practically 
speaking, cannot become homozygote solely by selective breeding. 

The effect of in-breeding consists in this, that it leads, auto- 
matically, to homozygosis of all tendency to characteristics. 
Harmful results from in-breeding are consequent on the splitting up 
of recessive weaknesses. Most of the old races of cattle are based 
upon in-breeding ; they are kept intact by this means and are 
indebted for their constant heredity to this. Simultaneously they 
have been purified, in a great measure, from disintegrated consti- 
tutional weaknesses. Such races, as a rule, will stand in-breeding 
well. An example of this is seen in the Telemark cattle in Norway. 
Young races of cattle, and races in which in-breeding has not taken 
place, will generally not be able to stand this well, and in that case, 
care must be taken with the application of this method of breeding. 
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Any hannfui results of in'breeding can immediately be got rid of 
by the introduction of new blood. 

It would be desirable that in-breeding should find . greater 
application in practical cattle breeding, as a valuable means of 
fixing good characteristics, .so that these be transfeiTcd. Where 
in-breeding can be applied, greater advantage will also be able 
to be taken of valuable covering bulls, by allowing these to 
serve closely related cows (such a,s, e.g., dangliters or grand- 
daughters). 

Probably Wriglit’s^ in-l)reedirig co-efficient is the best of the 
various measures or expressions for the degree of in-breeding, as 
this gives, in a good way, the homozygosis achieved. 


Colonel Matson, of the Indian Military Dairy Farms, contri- 
buted a paper on the results of crossing of Indian cattle 
with European breeds. 

Subject I {h) on feeding was largely of a physiological nature. 
Some of the chemists present using the languages of their respective 
countries could not be followed by the writer, but judging from the 
tone of the discussion there seemed to be some serious differences 
of opinions. 

Subject II w«as concerned with i-egistration, and discussion 
ranged round the necessary particulars required in herd-books and 
other registration forms. 

It was pointed out in discussion that a Friesian breeder in 
Australia might import stock from America, England or Holland 
and get animals with very different characteristics. 

Subject III (a) on promotion of cattle breeding by the State 
is of considerable interest to India. The following summary of a 
paper by Dr. Attinger gives a catalogue of means whereby the State 
can usefully help on cattle breeding. 


'Wright, Bewail. Oi-officienta of In-breediiig. American Naturalist, Vol. LVI, 1922, 
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StTMMARY OP PAPER BY Dr. AtTINGER. 

Cattle breeding in all civilized countries enjoys more or less 
encouragement on the part of the State, because the welfare and 
food-supply of the nation is dependent upon its development. The 
many uses to which cattle are put, raise the cow above the other 
agricultural domestic animals. 

It may also be said and proven that the height of the develop- 
ment of cattle breeding is a standard for judging the civilization of a 
nation. The State is therefore bound to promote the development of 
stock-keeping. 

This may be done by : — 

1. Measures in connection with the cultivation of food-crops 
and the supply of fodder. The cultivation of food-crops forms the 
basis for the raising of cattle. Those measures have reference to the 
improvement of pasture lands, the promotion of susceptibility to 
this, extension of the cultivation of food crops on agricultural land, 
appointment of advisers, inspectors of seed cultivation, etc. The 
putting of peat grounds and heath under cultivation, the facilitating 
of thfi import of fodder in times of failed harvests. - 

2. Promotion of the health condition of the cattle, education 
and advice for breeders in the sphere of feeding, pasture, shed and 
breeding hygiene. 

3. Legal regulations concerning characteristics, the keeping, 
examination and use for breeding puiposes of the male breeding 
animals (compulsory examination). 

4. Promotion of the investigation of powers of production, the 
training of milk inspectors, the holding of shows and exhibitions 
with classes for production, institution of controlling associations. 

6. The establishment of Government model industries and 
model breeding farms. Those establishments must not be set up at 
great cost, which cannot be emulated by the breeders, but the 
establishments, as regards equipment, manner of working and profit 
making, will have to be examples capable of being followed by 
every breeder. 

6. Promotion of associations in the sphere of cattle breeding, 
the appointment of official experts in cattle breeding or by granting 
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assistance towards their appointment. As breeding associations 
are the pioneers of the progress of cattle breeding, these shoidd be 
strongly supported by the State. 

7. Thorough training, theoretically and in practice, of breeders 
in tiigher. Secondary and Lower Schools of Agriculture, the foimd- 
ation of cattle-breeding institutes, the conducting of special courses 
for cattle breeding, the care of cattle, the regulations regarding food, 
milking , etc. Promotion of the granting of certificates of suitability 
to special cattle attendants. 

8. Promotion of the holding of shows, exammations of cattle, 
exhibitions of fattened cattle, public sales of breeding-bulls, the 
acquiring of lower freights, Government premiums, medals. 

9. The appointment of expert cattle-breeding officials, estab- 
lishment of departments for cattle breeding at the Ministries 
for Agriculture, the conduct of cattle breeding from a central 
{Aace. 

10. Other measures : the regulation of the import and export 
of cattle, protective rights, supervision of the cattle trade and 
markets, effective policy regarding prices, Govermnent cattle 
insurance, the furnishing of credit in accordance with the needs of 
the times, support for the great, important activities throughout 
the whole sphere of cattle breeding. 

Subject III (6) was not of particular interest and few papers 
were forwarded. 

Subject IV produced a paper by Dr. Ulrich Duerst of Berne 
which starts an original line of investigation. A summary of his 
paper is as follows ; — 

“ Answering to the question I conclude from the last researches 
of my own laboratory : 

1. The cattle to choose in any race must firstly have a consti- 
tutional type corresponding with the desired production. 

2. To produce large milk and beef quantities the animal to 
choose must show a relative small content of dry-substance in its 
blood. 





STIENSER XI. No. 9130 F. H. 
(Born lOlli March 1896. with her 13th calf.) 



RIENK, No. 11132 F. H. (Bom 22nd March 1919.) 
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3. To produce a higher quality of milk (buttersiows) or 
animals of early-maturity in fattening, we must choose them with a 
higher degree of blood-dry-substance. 

4. To possess a resistant constitution and to be able to stand 
long journeys (exportation cattle) we must choose cattle with 
a dark colour without much albino-spots and owning a high degree 
of blood alkalinity.” 

Some photos of Dutch cattle are given (Plate VI). The writer 
was struck with the hardy appearance of the stock seen. There was 
a conspicuous absence of the coddling usually associated with 
pedigree milk herds. The cows had to }aeld milk under ordinary 
commercial farming conditions or they were quickly got rid of. 
The general stock to be seen were large, thrifty, conmiercial animals 
with big frames and with all the signs of constitution. This is 
probably why Dutch milk cattle have been a success all over the 
world. 



NOTES ON COTTON BOLLWOEM ATTACK AT 

SUEAT. 


BY 

M. L. PATEL, B.Aa., 

CoUon Breeder, South Gujarat. 

In considering the yield of the cotton crop in South Gujarat, 
and particularly at Surat, over a series of years, two features at once 
strike the observer. The first is the extraordinary variability 
of the yield, which is not at all completely explicable by variations 
in rainfall ; the second is the curious way in which, as compared 
with similar figures for other countries, the early flowering appears 
to be checked. Before presenting the observations which the author 
has made in order to proceed towards an explanation of ‘ these 
phenomena, we may look more closely at the facts themselves. 

The variability of the cotton crop can be fairly well measured 
by the average yield of seed-cotton obtained on the Surat fann. 
For a number of years this is as follows, the total actual rainfall 
being placed side by side with the figures of yield : — 


Year 

Average yield of 
seed-ootton in lb. 

Total rainfall in 
inches 

1900 


. . 

. • 

. . 

87 

34*19 

19()4 





242 

13*40 

1910 





415 

32*00 

1911 





91 

17*30 

1912. 





643 

51*68 

1015 



« • 


296 

26*90 

1918 



• « 


405 

17-66 

1920 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

631 

26*02 


( 130 ) 
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The connection of yield with total rainfall is very slight. The 
two highest yields were obtained with 26 and with over 61 inches, 
and the lowest with a rainfall of over 34 inches. The more these 
figures and others on record are critically examined, the more 
it is clear that when the rainfall exceeds 17 inches, neither its amount 
nor its distribution is the dominant influence in determining the 
yield. A similar examination of temperature records shows no direct 
influence either of the average maximum or minimum temperatures 
on the yield of cotton. There is, however, a suspicion that a low 
cold weather temperature has an injurious effect on the yield of 
cotton in the succeeding year. 

As it seemed clear that some noii-climatic influence was affecting 
yield, the author has, during the last five years, in order to elucidate 
the question, carefully studied the appearance of flower-buds and 
flowers, and determined the proportion of these which ultimately 
forms bolls. Now in cottons belonging to Gossypium, herhaceum 
(which include practically all important Gujarat cottons), ordinarily 
the flower-buds on the first primary fruiting branch (sympodium), 
on which the flower-buds are formed earliest, appear from the sixth 
to the ninth week after germination. The period is by no means 
definite, of course, and varies according to soil and season. Thus, 
at Surat, with the commonly grown Broach desi types of cotton, 
this branch gave its first flower-buds as follows in the last five 
years : — 


Year 

Appearance of first 
flower-buds 

1918-19 

6th to 8th week 

1919-20 

6th to 8th week 

1920-21 

5th to 6th week 

1921-22 

10th to 11th week 

1922-23 

. 7th to 9th week 


As the flower-bud takes almost exactly a month to ripen into a 
flower, it follows that flowers should begin to appear a month later 
than the first flower-buds. 
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This, however, rarely occurs, and the first fiowers are usually 
much later. In the last five seasons the first flowers opened as 
follows : — 


Year 

Appearance of first 
fiowers 

Time between first buds 
and first fiowers 

1918-10 



12th week 

4 to 6 weeks 

1919-20 



17th week 

9 to 11 weeks 

1920-21 



15th week 

9 to 10 weeks 

1921*22 



16th week 

5 to 6 weeks 

1922-23 



15th week 

6 to 8 weeks 


These figures clearly indicate the entrance of a factor, more 
powerful in some seasons than in others, which causes a large 
shedding of flower>buds at the beginning of the season, and so 
brings about delay in flowering due to shedding of flower-buds. 
This is unusual in other cotton-growing countries, where by far the 
largest part of the shedding most commonly takes place at the 
end of the season. This loss of flower-buds is, it seems clear, to by 
far the largest extent, caused by the spotted bollworm {Earias sp.) 
though other sucking insects, notably Jassids and Aphis, are 
probably indirectly responsible for a small portion of it. The 
fact that a very large proportion of fallen flower-buds are pierced 
with bollworm punctures makes it clear that this insect is the 
principal offender. 

This very large (in some cases almost complete) loss of the 
early flower-buds tends to make the actual flowering concentrated 
in a very short period. With two of the author’s pure strains 
this concentration is shown below for the last five years. The 
figures show .the proportion of the total flowers formed which appear 
in the most intense flowering four weeks. 



Strain “ lA Long Boll ** 

Strain “ 1027 A.L.P.” 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1919-20 (24th to 27th week) 

630 

67-4 

1920-21 (20th to 23rd week) 

725 

83’5 

1021-22 (24th to 27tb week) 

1922-23 (22nd to 25th week) 

65-8 

64-7 

67-6 

70-9 
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Now out of these four weeks of intense flowering, the bulk 
of the actually successful bolls was produced from flowers opening 
in two weeks only. This is shown in the following table, which 
shows the percentage of the flow'ers opening, which ultimately 
produced ripe boHs. 





Strain “ lA Long Boll ” 

Strain “ 1027 A I*F.” 

1920-21 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 




Ist week . . 



720 

69*0 

2nd^ week . . 

. , 

, , 

67 0 

36*0 

3rd week ** 

. , 

, , 

385 

18*6 

4th week .. 


•• 

100 

8*5 

1921-22 





Ist week . . 


, , 

630 

58*0 

2nd week . 

. , 

, , 

68-0 

46Q 

3rd week . . 

, , 


28-6 

10*0 

4th week .. 


•• 

40 

1*6 

1922-23 



1 


let week .. 

. , 


66-4 

57*0 

2nd week . . 

, , 

, , 

62 0 

64*2 

3rd week . . 



301 

16*7 

4th week . . 

* • 

• • 

7-7 

6-7 


Thus the major portion of the ultimate cotton crop is prodticed 
from the flowers opening in two weeks. This is more true, of course, 
of some strains than of others, and those pure strains which have 
either a tall open habit of growth, or a spreading habit of the bracts 
of the flower-buds, or a large proportion of flowers to leaves, seem 
to have a longer effective flowering season than others. It would 
appear, however, that if the effective flowering period could be 
lengthened, the yield would be greater though the early produce 
will be diseased. It was obvious almost immediately that a very 
important cause not only of the failure of the early flowers but also 
of the later flowers to some extent was the spotted bollworm {Earias 
sp.), which is thus a great factor in shortening the effective flowerii^ 
season. 

The facts just brought out are illustrated very well by a scries 
of curves * representing the flowering of the plants belonging to pure 


♦ These curves are framed on the lines suggested by J. A. Prescott in his studies of the 
flowering of the Egyptian cotton plant* {Ann* Bot,^ 80 (1022)f p. 121.) 
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strains of cotton grown at Surat. These curves for three such 
strains are ^own below for three years. They show the total 



number of flowers form^ up to any particular date, and on com- 
parison with those for Egypt, for instance, it will be noticed that 
there is a very marked check in the early part of the flowering, 
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and then a sudden rise in the number of flowers formed. This 
check, which does not occm in Eg 3 rpt or, for the matter of that, 
in any other area even in India to the same extent, is, as has been 
noted, due, in by far the largest measure, to the effect of the spotted 
boUworm. 

How proportionately great is the effect of the spotted bollworm 
is shown by the following set of figures in which is shown the total 
shedding of flower-buds, flowers and bolls on four plants, which, on 
a careful examination of the shed material, is due to bollworm and 
to other causes.* The figures given show the number of flower- 
buds, flowers and bolls shed : — 


M(jnth 

Shedding due to 
bollworm 

Shedding due to all caUHc.s 
except bollworm 

November 1920 

220 

00 

December 1920 

124 

059 

January 1921 . • 

19 

397 

Total 

309 

1,122 


It will be seen that even though the sheddings of October were 
not counted, by far the greater part of the early loss is due to 
bollworm, but that its relative importance tends to disappear later 
in the season. 

Three points seem, therefore, clear: — 

(1) The relatively small yield of Broach desi cottons at 

Surat is largely due to the fact that there is a very 
obvious check to the flowering of the early formed 
flower-buds. 

(2) Tliis check causes the effective flowering period to be very 

short. 

(3) This check in the early season is chiefly due to the work 

of the spotted bollworm {Earias). The pink bollworm 
appears later in the season, but is not a serious danger 
at the time we are now considering. 


* The actual eza ruinatious were made by Mr. T. N. Jhaveri, Assistant Entomologist, to 
whom our thanks are due. 
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If these conclusions are correct, then the checking of the spotted 
boUworm is the most important thing to be done to increase the 
outturn of cotton in Lower Gujarat. So far efforts in this direction 
have taken three lines, and we will now review what has been done in 
these directions and its general value. These three methods are — 

(o) To grow a trap crop along with cotton, and then remove 
this crop and destroy it. The trap crop usually 
employed has been bhindi {Hibiscus eseulentm) or 
ladies-finger. 

(6) To destroy the earlier broods of the bollworm by removing 
the top shoots of the cotton plants. 

(c) To catch the paired, moths when they are dormant, that 
is to say in the early morning and in the evening. 

When the first of these methods was tried, namely, the growth 
of bhindi as a trap crop, the following observations were made. 
The attack of the pest was first noticed at the beginning of September. 
From that time onward till the first week in October, after which 
the trap crop was removed, fifty-six poiuids of bhindi fruits were 
removed, from which 744 worms were killed. During the ' same 
time 899 worms were obtained from the top shoots of the cotton 
crop immediately surrounding. In the trap crop the heaviest 
infestation was found when the harvest was finishing in the beginning 
of October, and at that time the attack on the cotton was less than 
in the bhindi. It will thus be seen that the trap crop was not so 
attractive as to prevent attack of the cotton while it was present, 
though it had a greater proportion of attack than the main crop. 

On the other hand, the moths themselves were not at their 
maximum until after the trap crop had been removed. In 1930, 
a campaign to kill the paired moths (as per method (c) above) was 
n\ade from October to the middle of December and the munber so 
killed was as follows: — 


September 

. . 

9 

pairs 

October let to 23rd 

. . 

21 

pairs 

October 24th to diet 

, • 

235 

pairs 

Total October 


256 

pairs 

November 

. . 

579 

pairs 

December let to 16th 

. . 

177 

pairs 
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While searching for the paired moths, all punctured flower* 
buds, flowers, and immature fruits which were found on the cotton 
and on the larap crop were removed and the worms destroyed. The 
number of worms so removed and destroyed was as follows: — 


Number of worms remove and destroyed. 



From trap crop 

From cotton 

Total 

September 

185 

474 

659 

October first week 

559 

425 

084 

October 8th to 31st 

, , 

261 

261 

November Ist to 19th 


1,234 

1,234 

November 20th to December 16th .. 

* * 

282 

282 


The figures furnish a good indication of the severity of the 
attack. 

It is clear, therefore, that the system hitherto in vogue of 
sowing a trap crop with the cotton and removing the bkindi pods 
as they mature is almost useless, as the maximum attack occurs 
after the bkindi is removed. Even when the trap crop is present, 
there is still a large amount of attack on the cotton, and as 
a means of removing the early broods of the bollwomi and so 
jrreventing the serious attack of the cotton, the method defimtely 
fails. Whether there is a possibility of checking the attack, by 
having successive crops of bkindi, is not yet clear and has not been 
tested. 

With regard to the second suggested method of check, it may 
be noted that, up to the third week of October, the attack of the 
bollwonn was chiefly on the yomig growing shoots of the plant, 
either on the petioles of the leaves or on the flower-buds. After 
that date, it occurred equally on all kinds of immature fruit fo^. 
Now, from the previous table, it will be seen that the maximum 
emergence of moths takes place from the last week in October and 
through November. Thus the removal of the top shoots of the 
young plants will not be effective unless all or nearly all such shoots 
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are removed, for the bollworm moth has the habit of depositing 
its very numerous eggs singly in a large number of places. Its 
life-cycle takes about a month, so that the eggs deposited near the 
end of September will give the moths which produce the very 
heavy broods of moths at the end of October. Inasmuch as 
it is impossible to remove all or even a large proportion of the 
growing shoots of the plants at the end of September or in early 
October when the cotton is making its growth, the method seems 
definitely to fail and has, in fact, produced little advantage in 
practice. 

The advantage of using all the above mentioned methods on 
a single area of cotton, that is to say, the growing of a trap crop 
{bhindi) among the cotton, the nipping off top shoots in the early 
season, and the destruction of moths in the morning and evening, 
was tested by noting the percentage of diseased and healthy 
flowers opening each day on a fully treated area and on an adjoining 
untreated area during two weeks at the most important part of the 
season. The results are as follows: — 






Percentage of attack 


• 



Treated area 

Untreated area 





Per cent. 

Per cent. 

November 20 . . 

. , 

, , 

^ 9*5 

171 


21 .. 


, , 

10*7 

16-3 


22 .. 

, , 

, , 

12-6 

160 

i> 

23 .. 

• • 

. .. 

8-0 

16*6 

Average 

•• 

•• 

• • 

10-2 

16*6 

December 

7 .. 



3*3 

4-7 


8 .. 

, , 


1*9 

6*4 


9 .. 

, , 


2-7 

4-9 

ff 

10 .. • 

• • 

•• 

10 

3-0 

Average 

' •• 

•• 

•• 

. 2*2 

4*7 


The real benefit obtained by the application of all these 
methods was tested by comparing the percentage of success of 
flowers from flower-buds, and of bolls from flowers, in the genmtl 
area of the farm in 1920-21 and 1921-22, with the. success on an 
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axea' where all the methods were tried in 1922-23. With two pure 
strains the figures were as follows:-^ 


tk 




PEBCBKTAOE OF SUCCESS 


Stasin “ lA Long Boll ” 

strain “ 1027 A.L.F.” 

1, Flower-buds to flowers — 



1920-21 

39*3 

36*5 

1921-22 

39*7 

44*1 

1922-23 

30*0 

33*9 

2. Flowers to bolls — 



1920-21 

38*0 

36*0 

1921-22 

320 

38*r 

1922-23 

35*6 

360 


That the pest gets a check suddenly from 5th of December and 
onward can be judged from the following table showing the percen- 
tage of disease-d bolls from flowers opening in different weeks in two 
of the strains in 1922. 


• 

! ^5train “ lA Idjng Boll ” 

Strain “ 1027 A.L.F.** 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

From bolls, up to 5-12-22 

70*0 

73-6 

6th to 12th Deoembor 

51*7 

56*2 

13th to 19th December . . 

37-5 

48*1 

20th to 26th December .. 

28*2 

39*1 

27th December and onwards 

15*7 

36*0 


In short, there is apparently a distinct effect of the measures 
used, but the remaining attack is so great that, as practical effective 
measures, they are not worth the cost and trouble involved. 

The amount of attack remaining is so great as to ensure full 
infestation of the crop in the later stages. The absence of greater 
effect would seem probably to be due to the fact that a single pair of 
moths can produce an enormous amount of infestation owing- to 
their method of depositing the eggs singly in many separate places, 
so that a smaller number of moths left undetected may and will 
probably lead to almost a maximum amount of damage later in the 
season. 
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The figoieB above noted do, however, t^ow one veiv ettiking 
fact, namely, the sudden and very large reduction in the proportion 
of diseased flowers between the third week in November, and the 
second week in December. This is coincident with* the sudden 
appearance at the end of November or beginning of December of 
worms heavily parasitized with a small wasp, Miorcbracon lefnyi, 
which is also very active in the Punjab. In the latter part of 
November, in fact, worms were found in numbers in a moribund 
condition. Several of the larvae of the wasp responsible for the 
parasitism were found on each worm and the full-grown insect 
emeiged after ten days, followir^ eight days’ pupation. The natural 
supposition would be that this parasite, whose appearance coindides 
with a sudden fall in the percentage of attack, is probably the 
cause of the sudden reduction in the amount of infection. There 
is as yet no proof that this is the case, but the substantial failure of 
other methods of reducing the severity of attack woidd lead one to 
look upon the cultivation of this parasite as the most promising 
method of deaUng with the pest in Gujarat. 



SOME ASPECTS OF LARGE ESTATE FARMING 
IN THE PUNJAB.* 


BY 

W. ROBERTS, B.So., 

British Cotton Growing Association Farm, Khanewal. 

The Punjab Government when colonizing the Lov'er Bari 
Doab tract allotted certain large size grants of land on lease for 
specific purposes. The following are the main grants being 


worked 

at present : — 


Area in 
acres 

Ijesaee 

Purpose 

21,000 

Military Farms De- , 

To ijroduoo fodder for the Array. 

• 

partinent 

7,000 

Col. Colo .. ) 

Korse breeding conditions — roughly one breeding mare 

7,000 

Major Venrenen . . J 

I)er square of 25 acres to be kept. 

2,000 

Hon. S. Jogendra Singh 

Steam cultivatiou. 

2,000 j 
to i 

Ch. Jehangir Khan . . 'V 

Cattle breeding — a definite number of breeding cows 


Ch. Allahadad Khan j 

kept per square. 

4,000 1 

and others (fire in ail ) ) 


3,000 

Mr. Conyjlle 

Seed production for the Agricultural Department. 

7,000 

British Cotton Growing 
Association 

To encourage staple cotton growing, test varieties, 
establish a buying agency for long staple cotton, etc. 



A total of about 60,000 acres has thus been allotted — this 
corresponds to ^ per cent, only of the irrigated tract of 12 million 
acres in the Punjab and less than J per cent, of the cultivated area 
of the province. All these farms with the exception of that of the 
Hon. S. Jogendra Singh are worked on the tenant system and 
batai, i.e., the tenant gets half the produce and the landlord half ; 


* ntpwiMtd at th« IndiMi SoioiM OongnM. Bugakl% 1024. 
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the water rate and land revenue and taxes which total about Rs. 0 
per acre being paid half by the landlord and half by the tenant. 

The great bulk of the irrigated colonies has been allotted 
to small farmers who hold from one to five squares, i.e., from 
26 to 125 acres. The conditions of the leases of the large estates 
mentioned above are much stricter and more severe in every way 
than those granted to the small cultivator. 

The writer has been managing the- B. C. G. A. estate at 
Khanewal for the last three years. A few of the ways in which this 
estate especially, and others incidentally, benefit the country are 
noted below. 

SupBbvising staff. 

Owing to the areas being large it is possible to engage qualified 
men from the Lyallpur College, where the writer worked for 
12 years, as assistants. The Association employs at present five 
graduates or diplomates of the college, besides an honours graduate 
just recruited from home, whose qualifications in botany it is hoped 
to utilize to supplement and help the work of the Agricultural 
Department. 

Cultivation of cotton. 

Special attention is given to the cultivation of cotton. About 
1,800 acres of irrigated cotton are grown annually. The average 
yield last year for 1,300 acres of American cotton was 12 maunds 
of 82f lb. per acre and for desi cotton 16| standard maunds. 
No other large or even small estate in the Punjab can point to 
such results. The yields in the present season* are expected to 
be at least equally good, as judged from pickings so far received 
and the general condition of the crop. The general method of 
cotton cultivation at the farm is as follows : — 

The land in the colonies is divided into squares of 26 acres, 
five acres each way and numbered from 1 to 26. Each line of five 
acres in a square is divided into two, thus giving ten units of 
2^ acres in each square. Three such lines per square are generally 

- ^-Fml-yields for 1923*24 are: American 14 maunds per acre on 1,400 acres and-dest 
15*1 maunds pn 600 acres* 
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put down to cotton. These are always together and are continued 
in the next square, so that a line 2| acres wide may often stretch 
for ten or even more squares. This enables the irrigation water 
to be concentrated on these blocks and on the adjoining fodder 
block, the fallow areas not being touched. This leads to economy 
and concentration of water, and is a big factor in securing the 
best result from the water available. Had cotton been sown in 
odd acres all over a square, much water would be wasted in being 
taken along various channels, of which comparatively little use 
was made. The same thing applies, of course, to wheat and other 
crops, which are also concentrated in blocks. 

During the latter part of March and early April, experience 
shows that excess of water is available in the canals. Use is made 
of this by giving land prepared for cotton double rauni, i.e., 
two waterings before sowing. This secures good tilth and a well 
supplied subsoil water reserve. After sowing, the crop gets no 
further water for from six to ten weeks, and has thus an opportunity 
to develop deep roots, and to get well into the soil, thus insuring 
better ifesistance to drought, should water supply be short later on. 

If rain falls after sowing, the crust is immediately broken by 
means -of the “ bar harrow” which is very popular on the estate. 
All cotton is sown in lines either two feet apart (dm cotton) or 
three feet for American. The crop is intercultured as often as 
possible and especially after irrigation. Generally from four to six 
intercultures are given. It may be mentioned that the usual 
system of cotton sowing in the Punjab is broadcast, and no inter- 
culture is possible with that system. The native plough is actually 
run through the crop, even when it has been broadcasted, but 
observation shows much damage is thus done to young plants, 
especially of American cotton, and such fields are characterized by 
plentiful weeds, which cannot flourish except at the expense of the 
cotton crop. 

As cultivation is done on a large scale, uniformity throughout 
the farm is rapidly attained. Instructions are given out from 
week to week and day to day as to what operations are to be 

3 
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performed and what crops require watering, etc. In this work the 
Laihbardars (headmen) appointed from among the tenants, and by 
them, give invaluable assistance. There has been no lowness in 
appreciating the value of system and control, for, after all, the 
tenant gets half the produce while the supervising staff, implements, 
etc., fall entirely on the estate or landlord. 

Buying agency. 

Again, assistance is given in selling produce, for which a pre- 
mitun over the ordinary market qualities is always available. In 
order to facilitate the securing of best prices for cotton the Associa- 
tion has established its own buying agency and tenants’ cotton is 
bought at premiums over the market rate. Other large zemindars 
who sell to the Association and can produce uniform quality cotton 
also receive premiums. 


Pure seed. 

Oreat attention is paid to the supply of pure seed. Sufficient 
to sow a lakh of acres of cotton was supplied either to the Agricul- 
tural Department, or direct to the cultivators last season. Similarly 
as regards wheat as much seed as is wanted can be supplied at 
market rates. 

Assistance to Agricultural Department. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Agricultural Department, 
large scale tests of varieties are carried out by growing t3q>es along- 
side one another and recording yields separately. It is hoped 
thus to" secure early results as to the value of new varieties (con- 
stantly being produced by the department) when tested under 
ordinary conditions away from Government farms. 

Report to Government. 

A report is sent each year to Government on the value of 
the Ptmjab-American cotton in Liverpool and Lancashire, thus 
tending to keep the grower in touch with the value of long staple 
cotton as compared to dear. 
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Power cultivation. 

Among other lines of work being started is investigation of 
power cultivation, whether from tractors or steam, as compared 
to tenant farming. As large tracts wiH shortly be coming under 
cultivation for the first time, both in the Punjab and Sind, and as, 
under present conditions, settling and colonizing a new tract is 
slow work, after the completion of a canal, it is hoped very important 
economic results will be worked out. It is very probable, as far as 
existing evidence goes, that assistance during the first years of 
colonization will materially reduce the project costs estimated for 
such canals as the Sutlej Valley in the Punjab and the Sukkur 
Barrage in Sind. 

A very instructive experiment in tractor cultivation is in 
progress on Major Venrenen’s estate where 2,000 acres are being 
managed in this way, with apparently very successful results. A 
great many problems, however, still remain to be solved, especially 
as regards comparison of tractors and stean\ odtivation. 

A feature of most of tiie estates is the well planned villages, 
roads, 'trees and wells put up by the lessees for their tenants and 
labourers — ^whose prosperity and contentment must be considered 
in all successful estate management. 



CARBON DIOXIDE IN SOIL GASES.* 


BY 

JATINDRA NATH MUKERJBE, B.A., B.So., 

Fint Assistant to the Imperial Agricultural Chemist. 

It must have been observed by many that fruit trees do not 
grow so well on plots which are never weeded out, as on those 
which are kept free from weeds by surface cultivation. This fact 
is demonstrated in the botanical orchard at Pusa, where there are 
three plots, one of which has been grassed down, one kept cultivated, 
and a third which has been grassed but provided with trenches 
(1^ ft. wide and 2 ft. deep, filled with gravel) between rows of trees. 
Although all the three plots were planted at the same time, fruit 
trees grown on the cultivated plot are quite vigorous and are far 
superior to those on the other two plots, while those grown on the 
trenched grassed plot are slightly better than those on the grassed 
plot without trenches. The trees on the grassed plot are not only 
of very poor and stunted growth, but some of them are actually 
dead. This fact was brought to the notice of the Chemical Section 
at Pusa about four years ago, and an investigation was at once 
commenced. 

During the first year 1919, attention was confined only to the 
periodical examination of the COj content of the soil gases from 
these three plots. The method adopted for the collection of soil 
gas smhples and the determinations of their COg content was quite 
simple. For each determination about 10 litres of soil gases were 
aspirated through a Reiset’s apparatus connected at one end, by 
means of capillary tube and a tap, to a brass tube driven inside 
the soil and at the other end to a 16-litre aspirator bottle. The 


*Faper read at the Indian Sdanoa Oongiwi, Lnekooiri 1999, 
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Reiset’s appaiatus contaiiied a measured volume of baiyts water, 
the strength of which was determined before and after aspiration 
of the soil gas by titration against standard acid and the titration 
differences gave the data for calculating the amount of COa contained 
in the soil gas. 

The results for 1919 (Table 1) show that the proportion of 
COa been considerably higher in the grassed plot than in the 
cultivated plot ; the trenched grassed plot -results being intermediate 


Table I. 


Months 
during 
which soil 

Plot No. 1 

ORASSED DOWN 

r" 

Plot No. 2 

GRASSED BUT PARTIALI.Y 
AERATED BY TRENCHES 

Plot No. 3 
SURFACE cultivated 

gas was 
examined 

1919 

%«). 

1920 

%CO. 

.-.o 

2^0 

1919 

%co. 

1920 

%CO. 

1921 

%co. 

1919 
% CO, 

1920 

%co. 

1921 

%co. 

January . . 

0*444 

0*342 

0*375 

0-312 

0*250 

0*204 

0*269 

0*186 

0*247 

February 

0-472 

0*382 

0*331 

0*320 

0*342 

0*282 

0*2.')3 

0*238 

0*248 

March ^ , . 

0*427 

0*457 

0*315 

0-223 

0*383 

0*302 

0*197 

0*236 

0-233 

April 

0*454 

0-367 

0*514 

0*202 

0*321 

0*430 

0*203 

0*222 

0*316 

May 

0*271 

0-3a') 

0*374 

0*257 

0*315 

0*322 

0*133 

0*236 

0*277 

June 

0-341 

0*544 

0*448 

0*274 

0*524 

0*4*21 

0*249 

0*275 

0*296 

July 

1*540 

1*113 

1*421 

1*090 

0*906 

1*219 

0*304 

0*334 

0*378 

August .. 

1*500 

2*030 

2*280 

0*836 

0*993 

1*648 

0*401 

0*307 

0*642 

September 

1*908 

2*212 

1*020 

0*931 

1*167 

1*206 

0*450 

0-.H41 

0*442 

October .. 

1*207 

1*545 

1*208 

0*002 

0*718 

0*805 

0*365 

0*291 

0300 

NoTember 

0*853 

0*047 

0*873 

0*456 

1 

0*420 

0*513 

0*261 

0*264 

0-264 

December 

1 0*398 

1 i 

i 0*441 

i 

0*069 

1 0,327 

0*341 

0*373 

0*219 

0*277 

0-273 


in character. During the first six months of the year, the carbon 
dioxide in the soil gas of the grassed and trenched plots varied 
between 0*60 and 0*26 per cent, and that in the cultivated plot 
between 0*30 and 0*16 per cent. The COa was at its lowest in all 
the three plots during May when the weather was very hot and ‘ 
dry. Immediately after the commencement of the monsoon, the 
00| in an the . three plots suddenly rose and continued incieasmg 
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till it readied its maidinum poiiit between August and Sept^ber. 
In the grassed plot, the figure rose to about 2 per cent., in the 
trenched plot to about 1 per cent, and in the cultivated plot to about 
0*45 per cent. COj. With the ceasing of the rainfall in October, 
'the CO 2 content decreased imtil in December it fell to 0*4, 0‘3 and 
0'2 per cent; respectively. These rises and falls were most pro- 
nounced in the grassed plot and less marked in the trenched plot, 
whereas the variation in the cultivated plot was only slight (Chart I). 
Chart I shows the seasonal variation in the CO 2 content of the 
soil gas from three plots. 

In the following years 1920 and 1921, the periodical examina- 
tions of the CO 2 content of the. soil gases from the three plots were 
continued. The results obtained during these years were quite 
analogous to those obtained in 1919, as will be evident from Table I 
giving the values obtained during three years 1919 to 1921. The 
soil atmosphere of the grassed plot is uniformly much richer in 
CO 2 than that of the cultivated plot, and tliis difference is most 
marked during monsoon months. 

The rise and fall of the CO 2 content of the soil gas could ^lot be 
correlated with the rise and fall of subsoil water level. An attempt 
was made to determine the .CO 2 contents in the gases below a 
depth of 10 ft. from the surface, in September 1921, when the 
water level stood liigliest. 'I’he CO 2 content at tliis depth approxi- 
mately worked out to 13 per cent, when the corresponding CO 2 
content below 1 ft. was r62 per cent. TJie very great increase in 
the CO 2 content of tlic grassed plot during the monsoon month 
would seem to be a.sso(;iated with the presence of moisture in the 
soil at 1 ft. depth, and the explanation of a few abnormal figures 
obtained in March 1920 and April 1921 is to be found in this ; on 
both these occasions, there had been some rain about four or five 
days previous to tlie examination of soil gas and consequently there 
had been an appreciable increase in the CO 2 content of the soil 
gas from the grassed plot. 

In order to confirm the conclusion that the formation of 
increased amount of CO 2 in the soil gas of the grassed plot is due to 
the presence of moisture, two plots of ground were Selected in the 
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pot culture house compound, both of which were kept grassed over, 
but, of which, one was irrigated throughout the hot season, the 
other remaining under normal conditions. Before commencing the 
experiments, the CO 2 content was determined and found to be 
0*474 per cent, in No. 1 and 0*492 per cent, in No. 2. The results 
obtained subsequent to commencing the irrigation of Plot No. 1 
were as follows: — 


Table II. 


Date 

Plot 1 
Irrigated 

Plot II 
Unirrigated 

Ax)ril 7th 

0-984 

0*441 

12th .. 

0-864 

0-410 

„ 24th .. 

1000 

0*435 

May 8th 

1-002 

0-364 

„ 2f>th .. 

0-819 

0-336 

June 2nd . . 

0-779 

0-349 


It may, therefore, be taken as clearly demonstrated that the 
effect of keeping plots grassed over is to enormously increase the 
CO 2 content of the soil gas dming periods of rainfall and that the 
presence of moisture is the determining factor. 

Examination of mpisture content of the soil up to a depth of 
18 inches, in all the three plots, throughout the year (Table III) 
showed that, during April and May, the moisture content of the soil 
at 1 ft. to 1 ft. 6 in. in the grassed plot goes down to about 1 per cent., 
in the trenched plot to about 1*3 per cent, and in the cultivated 
plot only to about 6*6 per cent. It is, therefore, evident that the 
soil in .the grassed plot becomes so depleted of moisture that a 
large proportion of grass roots die during hot weather. Consequently 
during the monsoon, conditions are favourable to a rapid decom- 
position of the organic detritus introduced into the soil from the 
roots of the grass, carbon dioxide being one of the products of this 
decomposition. 

Brown and E,scombei found that the response, which all the 
species of flowering plants make, to a slight increase in the amount 
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of COj, is in a direction altogether unfavourable to their growth 
and reproduction, and that a comparatively sudden increase of 
COj in the air to the extent of but 2 to 3 times the present amount 
would result in the speedy destruction of nearly all flowering plants. 
Cannon^, while carrying on a series of experiments, in which the 
roots of Prosopis vehiim and of Ojmntia versicolor were exposed to 
an atmosphere of (1) pure COj, (2) atmospheric air, so diluted with 
COj that a mixture containing 6 to 25 per cent, oxygen resulted, 
found that there is retardation of growth with increasing amounts 
of CO3 and that the roots of both Prosopis and Opuvtia can main- 
tain only a feeble growtli rate in an atmosphere containing as little 
as 6 per cent, oxygen, but that root growth in both species stops 
in pure CO3. As the action of excess of COj in the soil in retarding 
plant grovdh has been demonstrated by Cannon and several other 
observers, this factor must be looked upon as one of the causes of 
the poor growth of the trees in the grassed plot of the botanical 
area. Another important factor is the great reduction in the 
moisture content of the grassed plot during the dry season. 

’From a determination of the soil nitrate content of these plots, 
in every six inches, down to I ft. 6 in. (Table III), it was found that, 
during January to May, the soil nitrate content of the grassed 
and trenched plots varied between 0 3 and 0'4 parts nitric nitrogen 
per million soil, whereas in the cultivated plot, the figures varied 
between 4 and 5 parts per million soil. In June, immediately after 
the commencement of the monsoon, nitrification commenced in the 
grassed and trenched plots also and the nitrate contents in these 
were similar to that in the cultivated one. During the next three 
months (July to September), the nitrate in most cases moved 
downwards in all the three plots. After the close of the monsoon, 
while the grassed and trenched plot did not show any rise in the 
nitrate content beyond 0*4 parts nitric nitrogen per million soil, the 
cultivated one showed a gradual rise in the nitrate content, tUl in 
December it attained about 2 parts per million on the surface.. 
Chart II shows the variation in the soil nitrate content of the three 
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plots down to 1 It. 6 in. from January to July and down to 3 ft. 
from August to December. 

Table III. 

Moisture and soil nitrate. ^ 


Plot No. 1, qbassbd 


Months 


Moisture % Soil iiitrato—nitTOgjen parts per 

' • inilhon soil 



Months 


January . . 

Pebniary . . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October . . 

November. . 

l>eoember 


Plot No, 2, orassed rut trenched 


Moisture Vi 


0 '- 12 ' 

12''- 18^ 

2H8 

3*68 

311 

4*52 

8-06 

8-25 

224 

217 

1-99 

574 

2-24 

1-68 

I-.W 

1-27 

1-31 

14*10 

Jl-50 

2(56 

16-70 

UyW 

11-60 

19*4r> 

* 18-89 

16-80 

15-18 

16-68 

14-03 

11-26 

12-22 

10-04 

6-69 

8-61 

7-30 

7-95 

1 

10-08 

12-08 


Boil nitrato — nitrogen parts per 
million soil 



6^-12" 

12M8' 

0-388 

0-315 

0-234 

0-318 

0*418 

0*261 

0-.309 

0-309 

0-.308 

024.3 

(»-232 

0-30(J 

0-306 

0-305 

O-305 

0*819 

s5-613 

0-.38S 

0-166 

0-466 

0-439 

0-986 

1-269 

1-326 

0-462 

0-466 

0-466 

0-360 

0-364 

0-343 

0-410 

0*337 

0-331 

0*417 

0-334 

0-354 
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Table III — eondd. 

Moiature and soil nitrate. 


Months 


Pi^oT No. 3, 

OULTIVATXD 


Moisture % 

Soil nltmte — ^nitrogen parts per 
million soil 



12-'-18-' 


6^-12-^ 

12'-18-' 

Jahuary . . 

6-74 

9*92 

9*20 

4*102 

0*600 

0*428 

Pobniaiy . . 

6*27 

9-93 

8*63 

4*239 

0*343 

0*421 

March 

4*49 

7*68 

8*83 

4*614 

1*828 

0*760 

April 

4-39 

5*8jl 

5*39 

5*087 

0*324 

0*403 

\Uy . . 

3-67 

8-49 

7*63 

2*760 

0*924 

0*332 

June 

2205 

15-58 

10*15 

0*616 

5*762 

1*204 

July 

14-30 

15*70 

14*90 

0*452 

0*652 

0*745 

August 

17*34 

16*69 

14*27 

0*477 

0-477 

0*365 

September 

12*43 

14*66 

15*97 

0*633 

0*469 

0*468 

C>otober . . 

9*34 

12*51 ! 

! 11*67 

0*749 

0*513 

0*610 

November.. 

7*76 

9*77 j 

j 11*11 

0*760 

0*513 

, , 

December 

7*99 

12-81 

1 13*31 

1 

1*840 

0*447 

0*450 


Investigations into the moisture and soil nitrate contents of 
the grassed and cultivated plots, thus, further explained the ^ effect 
of grass in. retarding the plant growth. Apart from its effect in 
increasing the COj content, which has a deleterious effect on the 
plant root, it depletes the soil so considerably of its moisture and 
nitrate content during dry weather, that normal growth is completely 
checked and plants sometimes die as well. 







NOTES ON COTTON WILT IN THE SOUTHERN 
MARATHA COUNTRY. 


BY 

G. L. KOTTUR, M.Ao., 

GoUon Breeder, Southern Maratha Country, Dharwar. 

The wilting of cotton plants at some stage of their growth 
occurs all over the Southern Maratha Country, and is familiar to 
practically every cultivator. It is usually attributed either to 
insects or to the well known Fusaritim wilt fungus residing in the 
soil, and carried by soil infection. The loss from wilting caused 
by insects is insignificant at present, but that generally ascribed 
to the fungus is very great, though its extent has never been 
accurately determined. Observations, moreover, indicate that 
this latter is extending, and the recent tendency of cultivators to 
grow cotton after cotton, without any rotation, seems favourable 
to its extension. It is possible, therefore, that the trouble will 
become far more serious in the future than it is at present. Steps 
are already in hand for the breeding of wilt-resistant types of 
Kumpta cotton at' Dharwar, and the present note is intended to 
give some of the interesting results already obtained in that 
direction. 

The literature on Indian cotton wilt is very scanty, and so 
far as the fungus which is said to be the immediate cause of it is 
considered, the article by Ajrekar and Ral in a recent number of 
this Journal^ is almost the only piece of published information on 
the subject. The American publications regarding cotton wilt 
seem to deal with an entirely different fungus from that described 
by these as well as by other workers in this country. This seems 
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much more resistant cotton than any in use at present. These are 
the strains of Wagale isolated at Dharwar, and our own selection 
from Kumpta which h^is been termed Dharwar No. 2.^ Wagale 
is most unsuitable in every other way as a cotton for the Southern 
Maratha Country, but may well form the basis for a cross with 
Dharwar No. 1, which is otherwise the best of our improved t)^es. 

Effect of selection of pure strains. 

For some years experiments have now been continued with the 
object of isolating resistant plants from plots composed of pure 
strains of cotton. Accordingly plants were selected, which were 
free from wilt, in a highly infected plot of Dharwar No. 1, and the 
seed from them grown. So far no appreciable progress has been 
made in this direction during the past three years and the progeny 
of the resistant plants seems equally susceptible with those from 
the ordinary seed of the strain. 

Effect op locality on wilt resistance. 

There are a number of types of cotton which have a reputation 
for wilt resistance in their own arejis, and seeds of two of these having 
been obtained have been grown side by side with the otJier types 
in the specially infected plot. These two were Rozi, from Nadiad 
in Upper Gujarat, a type of Gossypium ohtmifolium, and Bishnur 
Jari from Akola in the Central Provinces, a variety of Gossypium 
neglectum. They gave results as follows at Dharwar : — 


• Strain or variety of cotton 

Percentage of wilted 
plants 

Rozi.. 

82*0 

Bishnur Jari . . . . ' 

561 


Both the cottons suffered very badly. As regards Bishnur 
Jari, there seems no doubt about its resistant nature in the Central 


^Kottttr. Kampta CJotton and its Improvement. Mem, Dept, Agri, IndiUf 8er,f X, 
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Provinces. The writer has seen this cotton at Akola where it 
withstood the attack in a remarkable manner. But it failed to 
maintain its character at Dharwar, and this difference in its 
behaviour may be due to differences in the active exciting cause 
at the two places, or merely to differences in the environment under 
which it is grown. As to which of these is the reason of the 
differing behaviour, there is at present no evidence. 



BICE GROWING IN THE KONKAN WIT^OUT 
TRANSPLANTING. 


BY 

P. G. JOSHl, 

Superintendent, Oaneshkhind Oardent, Kirkee. 1 

The growing of transplanted rice is a very laborious operation, 
and the difficulty and expense of transplanting is by far the most 
serious element in the production of the crop. It has, however, been 
generally supposed that by no other method can equal yields of 
rice be obtained as by transplanting, and though no definite experi- 
ments confirming this have been made, yet the supposition has been 
so constantly repeated that it is almost universally believed. If, 
however, the operation of transplanting could be eliminated, without 
loss of yield, a very great advantage would be obtained both, to the 
grower and to the consumer, as in this case the price of rice would 
undoubtedlv be reduced. With this in view I have conducted 

V 

experiments at Bassein, for five successive years, in which the 
seeds were sown directly in the field by means of a regular field 
marker illustrated below, thus alloAving of adequate weeding 
between the rows, and proper puddling at the same time. 

The operations on the land by the writer’s method of cultivation 
are as follows : — 

(1) Ploughing of the land immediately after the previous 

rice crop. 

(2) Re-ploughing of the land, and preparation for sowing in 

February or March. . 

(3) Sowing seeds before the rains in May or June, by means 

of a marker allowing for square sowing. 

(4) As soon as the seed has germinated and tlie lines of 

plants become visible, the field is weeded in both 

directions by a special weeder. 

( 160 ) 
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(6) When the water begins to stand in the field the weeder 
is again used to puddle the land. 

(6) The number of plants in each hill is thinned as necessary 
and the plants obtained are used to fill any gaps in the 
field. 

The ordinary method with transplanting is so well known that 
there is no need to describe it. 

The actual records of the expenditure incurred in one experi- 
ment out of many are as follows : — 


Sowing voUhont transplanting. 

(1) Ploughing on October 28th 

(2) Second ploughing on I)eoember 29th 

(3) Marking and sowing on May 27th 

Seed used 68 lb. per acre 

(4) Rain fell on June 7th, and seed germinated by June 

12th. Wcedings were given on Juno 24th, and on July 
10th, nth and 12th . . 10 8 0 

(6) Gaps were filled on July 12th . . 12 0 

(6) Manure used . . 3 0 0 

fThe total cost was thus Rs. 20-15-0 per acre, excluding the 
cost of harvesting which was the same in both cases. The yield 
obtained was 

Grain (paddy) 2,820 lb. per acre. 

Straw . . 6,288 „ .. 

Sowing icith transplant 

(1) Ploughing in October and December 

(2) Preparing seed-bed (one-tenth acre) including ph 

rab material and sowing 

(3) Seed used (40 lb.) and weeding of seed-bed 

(4) Preparing of field for tninsplanting 

(5) Lifting and transplanting (July 13th and 14th) 

(6) Weeding by hand (August 13th) . . 

The total cost is therefore Rs. 41-8-6 per acre, excluding, as 
before, the cost of harvesting. The yield obtained was : — . 

Grain (paddy) 2,610 lb. per acre. 

Straw . • 4,262 •» t> 

The results obtained in this experiment, which is merely repre- 
sentative of a number of experiments which have been done at 


.ng. 


)ughing, 


Cost per acre 
Rs. A. P. 
1 8 0 


26 

1 

1 

9 

2 


8 6 
0 0 
1 0 
8 0 
9 0 




Cost per acre 
Rs. A. P. 

1 8 0 

2 13 0 
2 0 0 
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Bassein, at Alibag, and in cultivators’ fields, would indicate 
considerable promise in the direction of growing rice without 
transplanting in the Konkan. They are being followed up and 
more complete results will shortly be available. 

The special implements I use in the method described are 
two : — 

1. Field marker and planter (F\g. I). This is a wooden roller 
with a circumference of ten to twelve inches, in which square holes 



FlO. 1. Field marker and planter, 

are made to take pointed wooden pegs seven inches in length. 
The arrangement will be clearly seen in the illustration. The 
implement is rolled in the manner shown, leaving holes in which the 
seeds can be sown regularly, just as in the ordinary process of 
dibljling ; only much more quickly. There is no difficulty in 
joining two or three rollers together (each being six feet long) and so 
sowing a breadth of twelve or eighteen feet at one time. 

2. Weeder (Fig. 2). This is a wooden implement very 
similar in appearance to a light country plough (see right hand 


fttOB GROWING m KON^AN WITHOUT TRANSPLANTING ICd 

side of the figure). It consists of a wooden pole about four feet 
long, having one end fitted with a cross piece projecting six inches 
on each side to serve as a handle for pulling, and the other attached 
to a handle, and a little over three feet long, fitted at the base with 
a short leg ten inches long, \yhich forms the working part in the 



Fin. 2. Wi edc r. 


soil. The two sections of tlic im])l(jnient arc strengthened with 
crosS'Stays where necessary. Die base section is fitted with an 
adjustable and reversible blade. In this form it reijuires two 
men to work it as shown, one pulling and the other pushing 
in the paddle between the rows of rice. 

This weeder is also made to be used by a single man, and .then 
consists of a wooden pole about four feet long, with the steel blade 
fixed at one end and a handle at the other, as shown on the left of 
the illustration. This is worked alternately backward and forward 
by the man using it. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA * 

BY 

D. CLOUSTON, C.I.E., M.A., D.So., 

Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces. 

Agriculture is admittedly our largest industry in India and 
fui-nishes practically, all the material for the food and clothing 
of the people as a whole as well as raw materials for the larger part of 
our manufacturing industries; over the greater part of India it is 
in a backward state at present and therefore ofEers great scope 
for development on scientific lines. The value of the land, buildings, 
stock, implements, etc., which form the capital of the landholders 
of this country, must run into thousands of crores of rupees : the 
value of that could almost certainly be doubled by the application 
of science to practice. The scope for improvement is so great that 
the cost to Government of maintaining an efficient Department 
of Agriculture should be insignificant as compared with the value of 
the results which such a department would in course of time produce. 
Rapid progress will necessarily be slow owing to the apathy and 
ignorance of the people themselves. It is the bounden duty of 
Government' therefore to provide the driving power ; in no other 
way can it be provided. In India an inteUigent appreciation of the 
value. of research and of scientific methods hardly exists outside 
Government departments ; very few of our public men who voice 
the sentiments of the people are personally interested in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and our practical agriculturists are not suffi- 
ciently well educated to be able to express their views clearly, or to 

• Reprinted from “ The Indian Empire — Trade and Commerce Survey, 1923-24 ’* Supple- 
ment' to the Times of India Weekly, 4th July, 1923. 
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give a scientific department the backing it requires and deserves. 
India is placed at a disadvantage in this respect as compared with 
England, for example, with its large number of up-to-date " gentle- 
men farmers, many of whom have studied the theory and practice 
of scientific agriculture at Universities and Agricultural Colleges. 
These farmers themselves conduct experiments Avith the assistance 
of the large staff of scientific advisers employed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Universities and Colleges ; they keep in touch 
with every new development in agriculture by subscribing for 
scientific periodicals, and play an important part in moulding the 
policy of Government. Living as they do in a scientific atmosphere, 
they appreciate the value of science and give the scientist the 
backing he needs. 


The application op science. 

The standard of cultivation in India to-day closely resembles 
that which obtained in England tw'o centuiies ago, when the wooden 
plough, since relegated to the museums as a relic of the past, was the 
tillages implement in common use. Such land as was under cultiva- 
tion in England at that time gave very poor yields, and for want of 
efficient implements and draught power very large areas were never 
cropped. The agricultural unit in England at this time was the 
village with its scattered holdings, conmion grazing grounds, half 
starved cattle, and poor crops resulting from bad cultivation— all 
of which are characteristic of most parts of India at the present day. 
Wars and more especially the Napoleonic wars, the rapid develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries in urban centres, the consequent 
increase in the urban popxUation and the decrease in the population 
of rural areas all helped to force up wages and the cost of farm 
produce. High prices, coupled with a rise in the cost of labour, 
stimidated the use of labour-savmg appliances and the production 
of larger acreage yields ; and the open field system of scattered 
holdings with its bad cultivation wliich resulted therefrom gave way 
slowly before econonuc pressuie. In England the leading “ gentle- 
men ” farmers were the first to adopt the more intensive methods of 
farming demanded by the times. Holdings were consolidated and 
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fenced, and the cultivation of turnips, clover and other new crops 
which were to revolutionize farming was taken up on a large scale. 
There was as yet no science of agriculture w-hich could be ‘ applied 
to the solution of its nianifold problems. Men like Jethro Tull, 
Bekewell, Lord 1'ownsend and Young, though not themselves 
scientists in our sense of the term, possessed the scientific habit of 
mind which they brought to bear on the agricultural problems of 
the day, and thus pi-eparcd the way for scientists who about the 
middle of the nineteenth century did so much for tJie development 
of English agriculture. As a result of the war of 1914-18 scicntifi<' 
enquiiv in all branches of agriculture has been stimulated afresh in 
England. .Statesmen and the public generally ikjw realize the 
paramount importance of scientific investigation and of providing 
for the endowment (>f work connected with the deveh)pment of 
agiiculture on a scale commensurate with its great impiutance. 
'Phey see, as they never did before, that the countries wliicli have 
made the greate.st progress and which obtain from tlie .soil the 
highest return are thow' whi<h have develope<l their re.search 
institutions. * 


An KCONOMIC KEVt)IATl(.)N. 

The introduction of improved implements and machinery, 
of better seed and cattle and of manures and croj) rotations which 
followed in the wake of scientific inve.stigation revolutionized agricul- 
ture in the We.st, and has in about a century and a half enabled the 
English faimer to double the outturn of his crops, to rlrain and 
bring under cultivation large areas r>f waste land, to iniprove his 
methods of cultivation generally, and to make much larger jwofits. 
The increased productivene.ss of the. land effected was all in the 
interests not only of the cultivator,, but of the average citizen, 
helping as it did to keep down the co.st of living at a time when our 
population was fast increasing. It was in the interests of the nation, 
too, in enabling it to hold its po.sition in the markets of the world ; 
but for the development of agriculture it w’ould have been impossible 
for England to feed the hundreds of thou-sands of urban workers 
employed in her factories, and she could never have developed her 
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gr68it munufactiiring industries. If India desires to develop lier 
main industry— agriculture — it can be done in the same way as it has 
been and still is being done in England and other advanced countries, 
namely, by employing highly qualified investigators to show the 
way, and by disseminating tlie results of their work among the 
cultivators. 

History repeats itself; the economic conditions which obtain 
in India to-day resemble in many respects those which led to the 
development of more intensive farming iii England in the eighteenth 
century. The price of farm produce has risen very much : indus- 
tries other than agriculture are drawing labourers from rural to 
manufacturing centres, and there has been a geneial rise in wages. 
If he is to take full advantage of the new situation thus created, the 
landholder in this country will have to follow the example of the 
English farmer by adopting more intensive method.s of cultivation 
involving the use of labour-saving machinery, of manures, and of 
better metluKls of cailtivation generally. 'Pherc are many indica- 
tions that he is beginning to do so. the pity is that he is not as yet 
sufficiently well educated to take much part in moulding the policy 
of his Government. Tlis supposed vioAvs are generally, represented 
by men who Ua’c in towns and who are not practical agriculturists. 
This c'la.ss of politician lias witliin the last two years somewhat 
AA'cakened the driving power of the Executive Government and 
progress is thereby being retarded. 

'Phe landholder in this, country unlike the English larnier 
of a cetitury and a half ago. is in the foiiunate pccsition of haA’ing 
at his back a body of agrictdtural scientists who have, by research 
and experiment, jiroduced results which sliottld be of the greatest 
A'alue if applied. Mitch has already been tlone to itnproA’c the cattle 
and the staple crops of the cotintry by .selection and hybridiza- 
tion, and the financial rcstilts therefrom have been most striking. 
To take btit one example, namely cotton, tlie area doav being sown 
in India cA'ery year Avith ittiproAed A'arieties probably exceeds 
2,000,000 ttcres, and the increased profits therefrom, calculated on 
the basis of an increase of Rs. 10 per acre, must be soinewbere 
in the neighbourhood of two crores of rupees annually. There 
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is no reason, however, why the increased profit on the cultivation 
of this crop should not be raised to twenty-three crores of rupees a 
year ; for the total area under cotton is over 23,000.000 acres. In 
one province alone, namely, the Central Provinces, tlie introduction 
of a selected cotton is reckoned to have increased the annual value 
of the cotton crop by at least 70 lakhs of rupees which covers the 
annual expenditure on the working of the Department of Agricul- 
ture seven times over. For the improvement of other important 
crops, such as rice, wheat, juar {Sorghum vulgare), oil seeds and jute, 
there is also great scope for improvement, and much has already 
been done in that direction. It is im exaggeration to say that the 
value of crops in this country could be increased by hundreds of 
crores, by merely substituting improved strains of seed* for the 
inferior low-yielding varieties at present grown. 

Cattle-breeding . 

In India where the bullock is the draught animal in common 
use and where milk products are common articles in the dietary 
of the people, cattle-breeding is of enormous importance. » Poor 
draught cattle result in bad cultivation ; bad cultivation results 
in poor outturns of grain for the cultivator and of fodder for his 
cattle ; this again results in an impoverished cultivator and in weak 
and therefore inefficient draught bullocks. How to break this 
vicious circle is one of the most difficult problems facing the scientific 
investigator and Indian farmer to-day ; for the standard of cultiva- 
tion possible is largely dependent on the quality of the draught 
bullocks available. The introduction of improved implements on a 
large scale would be practicable if there were bullocks sufficiently 
strong to work them. The position, however, is by no means 
hopeless. Cattle in India to-day are probably but little, if any, 
inferior to those which were found in England in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. By better breeding and feeding English breeds 
have since that time been improved out of all resemblance to their 
progenitors. The improved breeds evolved have gained a world- 
wide fame, and England has become the world’s principal stud 
farm. In the middle of the eighteenth century we read that cows 
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in England were such poor milkers that they did not produce enough 
milk to feed their calves, and that an average cow could be purchased 
for £3 or Es. 46 in Indian money. By selection and cross-breeding, 
cows of some of our English breeds now yield 40 seers of milk daily 
and are worth at least Es. 760. Most cows of Indian breeds are 
such poor milkers that it does not pay to keep tliem for dairy 
purposes ; the average cow when in full milk seldom gives more 
than 6 lb. of milk per day. By selection and crossing the quality 
of breeds both for milk and draught purposes has, on Government 
farms, been greatly improved, and what is being done to-day on 
Government farms will be done in 20 years or less by enterprising 
cattle-owners in this country. A herd of Montgomery cows on the 
farm of the Pusa Eesearch Institute has within 10 years been 
improved to such an extent by selection that their average daily 
milk yield per cow has increased from 6^ to 9 lb. per day, including 
dry periods during which no milk was given. This improvement 
should add at least 40 rupees to the value of each animal : but the 
improvement effected by cross-breeding is still more striking, the 
averagfv yield from the Pusa Ayrshire-Montgomery crosses on the 
same basis of calculation being 16 lb. per day. The improvement 
effected on some of the breeding farms managed by Provincial 
Governments where draught breeds are kept is also worthy of note. 
The animals bred thereon are much larger and stronger than those 
reared in villages under existing conditions, and they are probably 
worth at least Es. 40 more per head. Taking into account the 
fact that there are about 14-^ crores of animals in India, it is evident 
that there is enormous scope for adding to their value by better 
breeding and feeding. 

Agricultural implements. 

The Indian cultivator is working at a great disadvantage owing 
to the inefficiency of his agricultural appliances. Ilis tillage imple- 
ments are so light and small that they do not kill out weeds effec- 
tively ; nor can they be used for ploughing under weeds and other 
forms of leaf manure when that is necessary. Of all the implements 
in common use in India the country plough or imgar, as it is commonly 
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called, is perhaps the most inefficient. It may be described as a 
piece of wood shod with an iron point which constitutes the share. 
It is fitted with a wooden pole and is usually drawn by one pair of 
bullocks. Having no breast it stirs the soil without inverting it, 
and having no cutting parts it does not eradicate weeds. The argu- 
ment advanced against the introduction of iron ploughs and other 
improved implements is that they are generally heavier to pull than 
tJiose in common use, and are not, therefore, suitable for the draught 
cattle of this country. The improved implements are, however, 
iippreciably lighter in draught as a nde than those which they are 
replacing. I’he M. S. N. plough so ]>opular in rice tracts weighs 
34 lb. and can be drawn by a pair of very small bullocks. 

Ploughs of the Rajah and Punjab types Avhich have found 
favour in the Gangetic valley are not too heavy for one pair of 
ordinary bullocks. 

In black cotton soil tracts, improved iron ploughs have become 
very po])ular ; thousands are noAV being sold there every year and 
some cultivators have of late years taken to the system of ploughing 
land on hire with Turnvvrest ploughs after completing their ^Vo^k on 
their own farms. Another plougli. which has done exceptionally well 
in this tract, is the Sabul which is specially suitable for ploughing 
cotton land in the dry season. An important feature of the Sabul 
plough is that it is erpiipped with a share having a renewable and 
adjustable bar point made from a specially prepared high carbon 
steel. 'I'he plough weighs 145 lb. and does better work when drawn 
by two pairs of bullocks than the heavy desi ])lough which requires 
three pairs. 

Landholdejs arc beginning U> realize that it pays to eradicate 
from their fields perennial weeds such as dnb (Cynodon daefylon) and 
knttda (Avdrojtoyon pmiclatvm) w-liich in badly tilled fields compete 
year after year w'ith their staple crops for the limited amount of 
moisture and plant food available in the soil. I'he loss in yield due 
to the growth of weeds in cultivated fields must in the aggregate be 
colossal, more especially in tracts where kharif crops are mainly 
grown. But even in rahi tracts, w'here wheat and gram are the 
principal staples, the loss in yield every year due to the low* standard 
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of cultivation and to the perennial crop of weeds resulting therefrom 
is enormous. Kam grass {Sdccharum spontamwv), one of the 
most obnoxious of these weeds, has got thorouglily established over 
large areas in Central India, the (,’entral Provin(-es and Bundelkhand 
in the United Provinces. 'I'liis weed lias a stoloniferous root whicli 
branches fieely at a depth of about 7 or 8 inches from the surface. 
It is found in the best wheat .soils which retain nioi.sture in the hot 
weather and many hundreds of tliou.suids of acres of such land 
have gone out of cultivation in consequence. Much of this area ha.s 
lain fallow since the famines of 1896 and 1900; but in addition 
to this fallow area, there are many hundreds of tluni.sands of 
acres in which Imis comjjetes year after year with the wheat, gram 
and other rabi crops gjown. the yields of wliich are thereby greatlv 
reduced. After eacli famine the diaught power of the village 
is reduced, for many bullocks die of partial .starvation and the 
strength of the remainder is retluced owing to the .same cause. Kor 
want of sufticient bullock power the weed gets the iqiper hand and 
the land is allowed to lie fallow thereafter. 8uch is the fate of the 
patient. plodding tiller of the soil in India to-day where the bullock 
supplies the motive power. In a famine year unfortunately the 
quantity of food by the bullock required to produce the energ)’ 
needed is not forthcoming. The Settlement Ollicer of Saugor 
District in the north of the Central PTovinces says that the aiva 
under Imis in that district alone amounted in 1916 to about 180,000 
acres or 15 per cent. <»f the cropped aiea. We may take it that 
landholders in A:a»iS-iiifested tracts are losing at least Rs. 30 an acre 
annually by allowing any such land to lie fallow . 

'FacKLING THE WEEJ>.S. 

To reclaim Imis land by means of the ordinary implements used 
in the villages is almost impossible, except when the weed is tackled 
in its early stages by more or less continuous plougliing, and even 
then it is extremely difficult to accomplish. Small areas of Ians 
have been eradicated by means of both the Sabul and the Tuiti* 
W'rest ploughs worked to a depth of 7 or 8 inches. With the inferior 
bullocks available in the wheat tract it is difficult, however, for 
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the ordinary cultivator to use these ploughs in the dry weather when 
the soil is dry and hard ; and kans cannot be killed by ploughing 
during the rains. The introduction of the motor tractor may 
•perhaps solve the difficulty. The cost per acre of ploughing clean 
land with tractors is about Rs. 20, including interest and deprecia- 
tion : in stiff soil badly infested with kans the indications are that 
the cost will be about Rs. 30 . But even at Rs. 30 it will pay the 
owner very handsomely to have such land brought under cultiva- 
tion, seeing that one crop should about cover the cost of reclamation. 
Wlien tractors are used, the land can be ploughed in the dry weather 
in which case the roots of the weed are killed by being exposed to the 
sun and dry air. 

From experiments already carried out it would appear that 
over 90 per cent, of the roots are killed by one ploughing. Enter- 
prising landholders at times eradicate small areas of kans by manual 
labour, in which case the cost of hand digging amounts to Rs. 80 
an acre. In a test carried out on the College Farm, Nagpur, it was 
found that when employed for eradicating kans a tractor did as 
much work per day as 16 pairs of bullocks, and as much as 288 men 
when employed in removing the roots by digging. 

On the strength of information obtained from these and other 
experiments, the Government of the Central Provinces has agreed 
to give loans imder the Land Improvement Loans Act to cultivators 
desirous of eradicating kans and other perennial weeds from their 
fields, and the Department of Agriculture is now working tractors 
lent by an enterprising Bombay firm ploughing weedy land for 
cultivators at a fixed acreage rate. Syndicates or private firms will, 
it is hoped, take up this important line of work in course of time. 
It requires no great stretch of imagination to understand the 
potential value of mechanical pow'er if used for converting such 
fallow areas into productive land. 

Use of tbactobs. 

There is a good deal of controversy as to the respective merits 
of steam cable sets and motor tractors. Into this controversy I 
do not wish to enter ; suffice it to say that the former would probably 
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prove the more efficient for work in the Aaiw-infested areas already 
referred to. Their initial cost is, on the other hand, so high that 
there is little chance of their being tested by Government in these 
days of financial stringency. The tractor is being tried because 
it is much less costly it can, moreover, be used with advantage 
not only for ploughing and cultivating land, biit for driving stationary 
machines such as cotton gins, pumps, flour mills and fodder cutters. 
As at present designed, the tractors tried are not sufficiently strong 
and fool-proof for Indian conditions, and much difficulty has been 
experienced in some provinces in keeping them in good running 
order. Workshops where repaus can be executed are few and verj' 
far between, and all the agents in this country have not yet realized 
the paramount importance of keeping a large supply of spares in 
stock. Still the fact remains that under specific conditions and 
with intelligent use the tractor is a farm-power unit of great 
possibilities in tracts where the draught power at present available 
is inadequate. There arc on the market at the ])resent time 
more than 50 makes of tractors varying to some extent in type. 
They* may be roughly classified as wheeled types and caterpillar 
types. 

Tractors of the caterpillar type are well suited for after-cultiva- 
tion work ; their weight is distributed over a much larger area than 
that of wheeled tractors, and they do not therefore pack the soil so 
much. They can for the same reason be worked on land which is 
too wet for wheeled tractors. Another advantage claimed for 
this type is that they are very suitable for work in small fields as 
they can be turned in a small space. For ploughing hard land there 
is little to choose between the two types ; but it may be claimed 
for the wheeled types that there are no tracks to be renewed every 
second year or so, and that the cost of upkeep is, therefore, less. 
For stationary work both kinds are equally suitable. Both types 
suffer in the hands of careless drivers from over-heating and many 
break-downs are due to this cause alone ^ for it is extremely difficult 
at present to get in this country properly trained mechanics, and 
to put a tractor in the hands of a man of the cooly class, even after 
he has been trained to drive it, is to court disaster. This and other 
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difficulties will, however, gradually disappear with the advent of 
facilities for training mechanics. 

The improvement of draught cattle, the introduction of better 
implements and the use of mechanical power will enable the culti- 
vator to ])eiform Jiis tillage operation under optimum conditions ; 
poor yields are often due in no small measure to the land being 
ploughed badly or too late. The wheat grower, for example, who 
liarvests his crop in March spends weeks in treading out the grain 
under the feet of his bullocks and in separating it from the chafl', 
Criven a good threshing macliine and winnower, this work could be 
done in as many days. !^o much time is .spent over each operation 
at present that ploughing for the next crop has often to be put oft’ 
till the rains. Over a greater ])art of tlie wheat tract, the monsoon 
breaks about the middle of June, and in years of heavy and conti- 
nuous rainfall the breaks are .so short that the area ]>loughed before 
the close i>f the monsoon is small. With the abrupt cessation of the 
monsoon, the soil ra})idly dries and becomes too liard for ploughing 
with the country plough. The .seed has tlius to be sown in a badly 
prepared .seed-bed. Ploughing with improved ploughs in thg hot 
weather has,' in some parts of India, increased the yield very 
largely. Land plouglied before the rains break absoibs much more 
of the rainfall titan unploughed land. Ploughing provides for the 
better aeration of the soil, too, and thereby stimulates bacterial 
action in the formation of nitrates. Ploughing thus done under 
optimum conditions provides for the succeeding nthi crop a store of 
moisture and nitrogen. 


Demand for improved implements. 

The introduction of improved tillage implements has opened 
up a'vista of great possibilities for the agriculture of this country. 
J’he efficiency of these implements is largely due to their having 
been designed by the trained engineers of certain firms working in 
collaboration with agricultural experts in India. Many of the 
improved ploughs thus introduced have met a felt want. Machines 
for harvesting crops, for cleaning grain and for chopping fodder 
have yet to be evolved. A reaping machine suited for cutting jmr 
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would be a boon ; such a reaper should be high-geared and should 
have a short cut of from three to four feet. The fingers of the 
knife bar and the knife itself should be strong and the sheaf board 
long enough to support the stalks which are usually six or seven 
feet long and about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. For 
wheat mowers there is already a small demand which is likely to 
increase, as the cost of labour, more especially at harvest time, is 
rising. 

For fodder cutters a fair demand already exists. In juar- 
growing tracts about one-fifth of the stalk is wasted when fed whole 
to cattle, as they refuse to eat the coarse ends unless they are cut 
into small pieces. The high price of these machines prevents all 
but well-to-do cultivators from buying them. 

For winnowers, too, a demand already exists ; but the prices 
charged for imported machines are so liigh that cultivators cannot 
afford to purchase them.. The winnowers made in India by village 
carpenters are less expensive, but at the same time less durable. 
The sale of these inferior country-made imitations of imported 
machines is no doubt detrimental to the trade in agricultural machi- 
nery generally ; but the solution of the difficulty is in the hands of 
the big manufacturer. To create a demand, they must be prepared 
to supply India with her requirements at reasonable prices. 

The method in vogue in India of treading out the corn with 
the muzzled ox is a slow and primitive process. Tlie need of 
improved machinery is becoming more evident every year. Thresh- 
ers driven by oil engines are now being used on Government 
farms and will no doubt find favour among cultivators in 
course of time. One objection to their use is that they do not 
break up the straw into small pieces. This objection, however, is 
not a very serious one, perhaps, seeing that this can be done later 
by means of a separate fodder cutter. 

The demand for inrproved iron cane mills of the three-roller 
type and capable of being worked by a pair of bullocks is very great. 
Most of these bullock-driven mills give about 10 per cent, more 
juice than the desi mill which they are fast replacing. Their intro- 
duction must be adding lakhs of rupees every year to the profile 
• 5 
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of oane cultivation in India ; for there are now Inindreds of thou- 
sands of them in use. It is a pity that no firm in England has 
specialized in the manufacture of bullock-driven cane nulls ; for the 
workmanship of those turned out in India is generally poor. The 
mills turned out by the Nahan foundry in the Punjab are an excep- 
tion to tlie rule, and the demand for the mills made there exceeds 
the supply. A small all-iron cane mill capable of crushing half a 
ton of cane per day when worked by a pair of bullocks would find 
a ready market in this country if offered for sale at Rs. 200 or less. . 

Fencing against animals. 

Wild and domesticated animals do a great deal of damage 
to crops in India. Wire fencing is used on a small scale only, and 
the result is that stray cattle in the villages as well as antelope, 
wild pigs, jackals, etc., rob the cultivator of the fruits of his labour. 
Of the wild animals to be considered in this case, the wild pig is 
perhaps the most destructive. Being a noctmnal feeder he lies 
hidden during the day in the jungle or grass-covered w^astes which 
are often many miles from the crops, on wdiich he feeds". The 
cultivator sometimes constructs a fence of thorns or bamboos round 
the field he wishes to protect, but as all such fences are more or 
less inefficient, it is customary for him to keep also a watcher in the 
fenced fields at night. The wild yells of this watfjher on the approach 
of “ grunters ” are generally sufficient to scare them away ; but, 
at times, Homer-like he nods and the pigs break in and steal. In 
the morning the owner of the field finds that his crop has been 
very materially damaged and his profits for the year thereby reduced. 
Patent pig-proof woven wire fencing has been introduced in some 
provinces with good results. The demand for this type of fencing 
wire is likely to increase very largely. 

The whole field of Indian agriculture still bristles with unsolved 
problems ; but in a short article it is possible to deal only with a few' 
of the outstanding ones. The activities of Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture extend over a wide field and improvements are 
being introduced which are both adding to the wealth of the culti- 
vator and fitting him for further progress. The great task of 
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reconstruction is well worth all the brains and energy which can be 
put into it ; for on the development of agriculture depends not only 
the prosperity of India’s many millions of agriculturists, but to a 
great extent the lot of those engaged in other industries, too. 
Increased crop production will help to banish famine and poverty 
from the land and to bring us neaier the realization of our desire, 
namely, to make India “ a garden ringing with cheerful and 
contented life, with smiling fields and food in plenty.” 



METHODS ADOPTED IN AUSTKALIA FOR DISINFECTING 

COTTON-SEED.* 


Fob some time past the Victorian Department of Agriculture, 
acting through the Government Plant Pathologist, Mr. C. C. Brittle- 
bank, and Mr. D. B. Adam, B.Ag.Sc., has been engaged upon a 
series of experiments, having for their object the cleansing of 
cotton-seed from parasitic attaclmients tending to promote disease. 
In this country, where a resolute endeavour is now being made for 
the cultivation of cotton on a commercial scale, it is tliought to be 
of the greatest importance to prevent the planting of contaminated 
seed in order to ensure healthy and profitable stock. Doubtless the 
effort is beset with much difficulty. Whereas in the laboratory 
it may be comparatively easy to strip the seed operated on from 
every trace of infection, to do so on the bulk of seed used in the 
ordinary process of cotton planting would be a troublesome and 
expensive task. From the report of Messrs. Brittlebank and Adam 
the following statement is taken. 

The cotton plant, Gossypium sp., is liable to a variety of diseases. 
Some are caused by fungi, the spores of which are carried on the 
lint remaining on the seed after ginning. Black rot, or cotton 
wilt, caused by the fungus Fmarium vasinfectum E. F. S. and 
anthracnose of the boll and stem caused by the fungus Glomerella 
gossypii Edg. are examples of two serious diseases which are spread 
by this method. Neither of these diseases has been reported as 
occurring in Australia. There, however, is a possibility of their 
bein'g found in Queensland, where cotton has been grown for about 
60 years. As no effort to prevent the introduction of disease in the 
original seed samples was made, that State must be considered a 
possible source of infection. All seed brought from there should. 


Reprinted from Recorder, XLl, No, 48^ 
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therefore, be subjected to the same disinfection and treatment as 
any imported from overseas. On account of the dryness of the 
adhering lint, it is difficult to effectively soak the usual sample of 
cotton-seed in any disinfectant. It is necessary to remove the lint. 
The concentrated sulphuric acid method of treatment is an efficient 
and cheap way of delinting cotton-seed. The seed is placed in a 
wooden or earthenware vessel, and then covered with commercial 
sulphuric acid for from ten to fifteen minutes, being stirred con- 
stantly with a wooden ladle. Tlie seed can be removed in an 
earthenware vessel with a sieve bottom. The same sulphuric acid 
may be used for treating several lots of seeds. 'I’he treated seed is 
then washed in running water for 20 minutes and allowed to drain. 
For complete disinfection the seeds may afterwards be placed in 
corrosive sublimate ( 1 — 1 , 000 ) for 15 minutes, and at the end 
of that time allowed to dry. Experiments in the use of this 
process have been made in the laboratory of the Department of 
Agricxilture in Victoria. Some have been designed to test the 
effect of the treatment on the germination of the seed and the 
conditysn of the young plants. Other experiments have been 
carried out to test the effect of immersion in sulphuric acid for 
varying periods of time. 

The effect on germination. 

Two samples of 100 seeds each were taken. One was treated 
for 16 minutes with sulphuric acid and then washed for 20 minutes 
and germinated. The other sample was not treated. Of the 
treated seed 88 per cent, has germinated in three days, and in four 
days 93 per cent., which was the total germination. The growth 
was clean and vigorous. Of the untreated seed 86 per cent, 
germinated in four days, and 90 per cent, in six days, which also 
was the total germination. The growth of these plants was not as 
vigorous as that of those from the treated seed. Many treated seeds 
were grown in pots. Of the plants to be used for inoculation experi- 
ments none failed to germinate ; all gave clean, healthy, vigorous 
plants. Some of the plants grown from untreated seed were sickly 
and apparently affected with disease. A suspension obtained by 
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soaking untreated seed was used to inoculate agar plates. Among 
the numerous fungi found, a Fuscmum was isolated. This was used 
for inoculation experiments with results, details of which are given 
below : — 

(а) Some clean cotton-seeds were planted. Eleven days after 
they showed above ground, they were infected with spores from an 
agar culture placed on the soil around each plant. In four days 
all the plants were affected. 

(б) Soil was sterilized in an autoclave at 110°C. for two hours. 
Cotton-seed was treated with sulphuric acid for 15 mimites, washed 
for 20 minutes, and sown in four pots with this sterilized soil. Five 
seeds were sown in each pot. 


Treatment 


Number 

germinating 


Hem ARKS 


(a) 1. Seeds infected from culture 


Spores b)rmed on primary 
leaves. 


(h) 3. Seeds infected with spores 


1 


4. 


1 


The exact species of Fmarium has not been definitely fixed. 
In acute cases it has entirely prevented the germination of the 
seed. 


The effect of varying the time of immersion 

IN SULPHURIC ACID. 

Small bottles, each containing 100 seeds with sufficient sulphuric 
acid to cover them, were used. After the period of immersion and 
washing, the seeds were placed in damp blotting paper and 
incubated at 76®F. The first examination took place four days 
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8ifii6Tw&rdSy the fin&l ox&miiidption two d&ys Istor witjb tlx6 following 
results : — 


Time of immeiiiion 

First 

germination 

Final 

germination 

Minutes 

Percentage 

Percentage 

0 

80 

90 

15 

88 

93 

20 

80 

90- 

25 

84 

87 

30 

92 

04 

36 

80 

85 

40 

84 

80 

45 

92 

95 

00 

83 

80 

75 

8H 

91 

90 


93 

120 

• 

S8 

89 

240 

00 

94 

’ ’ 1 


Remarks 


The plants were more 
vigorous and cleaner 
than tliosc from 
untreated seed. 


From this table it may be seen that prolonged immersion of 
four hours did not affect the germinatiiig capacity. Some seedlings 
from treated seed have been grown in pots and have given perfectly 
healthy plants and bolls. To test whether seeds could be killed 
with sulphuric, acid, some seeds were left in concentrated acid for 
twenty and forty hours respectively, and afterwards washed. 
Germinations of 91 and even 92 per cent. Avere obtained. With the 
former, a good clean, healthy groAvth resulted. In the second case, 
many of the young plants Avere malformed. The sulphuric acid had 
decomposed the pericarp, and had begun to attack the cotyledons, 
or subsequent primary leaves. 

It is doubtful whether any of these plants would have grown 
mueh further than the seedling stage. From the data given, there 
seems to be little danger from too long immersion within reasonable 
limits. It was thought to be advisable to test the effect of treating 
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seed with sulphuric acid for varying periods, then washing, drying, 
and allowing to stand for a week, and this was done. The results 
obtained are given below. Seeds germinated at 76°lj'. 

( 


Time immeraoci 

Germinatiun 

Minuten 

Percentuge 

16 

94 

30 

92 

45 

94 

GO 

90 

Check 

90 


This shows that a delay of one week after in\mersion and 
before planting has no effect on germination. When sulphuric acid 
and water are mixed great lieat is rapidly developed. Under some 
conditions this may do so with explosive activity, hence sulphuric 
acid must always be used with care. After treatment with sulphuric 
acid and subsequent draining, the seed should be placed in a large 
volume of running water. An experiment was conducted by adding 
a small quantity of water to treated seed ; the temperature rose to 
180°F., but with the addition of more water it soon fell. Subsequent 
experiments showed that seed held in hot water at 180°F. for five 
minutes failed absolutely to germinate. At 160°F. for five minutes, 
of two samples, 46 and 41 per cent., respectively, germinated. 
The necessity for care in handling sulphuric acid carmot be too 
strongly impressed upon those unacquainted with its strength. If 
it comes in contact with the hands it will burn them, and any 
splashed on clothes will damage them. 

Summary. 

(1) The spores of many serious diseases are borne in the lint 
' attached to the seed. 

(2) The lint is most conveniently removed by sulphuric acid. 
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(3) The necessity for treatment of all imported samples is 
shown by the isolation of a pathogenic Fusarium from an imported 
cotton-seed sample. Its pathogenicity has been demonstrated. 

(4) Immersion up to four hours has no effect on the capability 
of the seed to germinate. 

(6) Finally, the seed after immersion in sulphuric acid should 
be washed in a large volume of running water. 

The report of the Government pathologist and his collaborator 
ends at this point. 

One of the most striking exhibitions seen during the course 
of these experiments was the strong vitality of cotton-seed under 
circumstances that might have been presumed to be completely 
destructive. On the other hand, it was proved that the seed is very 
sensitive to a comparatively small increase of temperature and is 
injured by it. 

The purification of cotton-seed as a provision against the 
spread of disease is unquestionably a work of necessity and import- 
ance, and to carry it out on a ^cale commensurate with the planting 
of large areas seems to invite the attention of the mechanical 
engineer in co-operation with the chemist and pathologist. 



THE IRRIGATION OF THE SUGARCANE IN HAWAII * 


Irrigation in tlie sugarcane fields in the Hawaiian Islands is 
not confined to those parts on the western side where the rainfall 
is insufficient for the growth of the cane to matuiity, but extends 
throughout the planted area, especially in Kauai, Oahu and Maui. 
Although the local practice of irrigation has turned out to be a very 
costly proceeding when compared with that in other parts of the 
world, it is found to be a very paying proposition, and the planta- 
tions are not only concerned with the tapping of rivers and the 
storage of the rainfall and bringing these supplies on to their fields, 
but this supply is supplemented by immense pumping plants by 
which the underground water supplies are brought to the surface 
and similarly utilized. And so convinced are the planters of the 
profitableness of this line of development that, besides the invest- 
ment of large sums of money in canals and pumps, the labour 
allocated to the leading of the water on to the fields has become the 
dominant item in the balance sheet of those estates which use this 
means of increasing their outturn of sugar. In addition to all this, 
they are spending large sums of money on reafforestation, in order 
to keep up the supplies of soil wafer and to utilize to the best 
advantage the natural rainfall of these favoured islands. . 

A full study of the whole subject has been made by W. P. 
Alexander and is presented in a thesis in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science in the University 
of Hawaii,’’’ and this has now been published by the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association in pamphlet form.^ This pamphlet deals with 
the )vhole accumulated literature of the subject (73 papers) and is 
(;ompresscd into 109 pages, with 63 illustrations and numerous 
tables. As the author has himself done much useful research on 
the subject and leaves no part of the field untouched, the paper is 


* Reprinted from Int. S%ig. Jour,, XXV, pp. 401—408. 

I “ The Irrigation of Sugarcane in Hawaii.'* Experiment Station of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters* Association, Honolulu, 1923. 
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an extremely valuable one. It is well and clearly written, although 
in , parts the desire for compression has made it a little 
difficult to follow, and one would in some places have wished 
for a more generous treatment as regards explanatory remarks. 

The thesis commences with a brief introduction of a general 
and historical character (10 pages), and this is followed by a 
detailed review of irrigation practices, continuing with summaries 
of the various lines of research which have been followed by the 
different workers in the field from the. commencement, and con- 
cluding with a detailed local bibliography of the subject. .To 
give an idea of the treatment and the relative development- of the 
different sections, these are given below with the number of pages 
in brackets devoted to each : After the introduction follows a brief 
statement of the standard method of distribution of water in the 
field (2), and an important di.scussion of the application of water, 
including the most recent variations from this method (33). Tlien 
the following arc dealt with in briefer summaries : Duty of water 
(6), Conservation of water (loj, Soil moisture studies (6), Economical 
distribution and optimum ap[>lication (9), Time element in irrigation 
practice (7), Saline irrigation (2), and Application of fertilizer in 
irrigation water (2). Owing to the great mass of material brought 
together, it is somewhat dillicult to review the paper, Imt the present 
article endeavours to lay out before our readers the salient features 
of this great problem, and this is to a certain extent rendered more 
easy by the recent publication in tliis J ournal^ of a description of the 
niore recent advances in economizing the labour involved. 

For the produedion of profitable crops of sugarcane, over 
60 per cent, of the fields izi the Hawaiian Islands are almost entirely 
dependent on irrigation, and the tonnage from this proportion of the 
area under cane exceeds two-thirds of the total sugar output. 
This will be leadily understood from the subjoined figures of the 
irrigated and unirrigated areas under cane in the four sugarcane 
growing islands. In Kauai 40,036 acres axe devoted to sugarcane 
cultivation, 96 66 per cent, of which are irrigated : the figures for' 


^InU 3ug. Jour.f XXV» pp. 180-184. 
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Oahti are 40,862 and 98*26, and for Maui 60,906 and 89*62 ; whik, 
on the other hand, there are 93,126 acres of cane land in Hawaii, 
only 6*97 per cent, of which are dependent on artificial watering. 

' Irrigation has been used in the local sugar industry from its 
start. The first project was carried out in Maui in 1878, when w'ater 
was diverted from the rainy eastern slopes seventeen miles acrc«s 
to the arid western side : this was completed at a cost of $80,000. 
It was immediately followed by a large project carried out by the 
Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Company for the irrigation of the 
central Maui plains, and from this beginning an irrigation system 
has developed which has cost some $4,000,000, the latest addition 
being the great Wailoa ditch delivering 140 millions of gallons at 
an elevation of 1,100 ft. and costing $1,600,000; this aqueduct 
the author regards as the largest in the world. An enumeration 
follows of the chief projects for the storage and delivery of rainfall 
water on similar lines throughout the islands, mountains being 
tunnelled, valleys bridged and syphons erected for the negotiating 
of the irregularities of the mountainous country to be traversed. 
Besides these projects, steps have been taken to tap underground 
water supplies which would otherwise be wasted, and a number of 
immense pumping stations have been installed, the machinery alone 
of which has cost some $6,000,000. The electrification of the 
latter has recently been undertaken as it has been proveri to be by 
far the most economical method of lifting the w*ater. Altogether, 
the 24 plantations on which irrigation is employed have invested 
something like $17,000,000, while close on 100,000 acres of forest 
land are owned and set apart for the conservation of the water 
supplies. 

It is estimated that in Oahu 2,600 millions of gallons of water 
are jlumped every month from artesian sources for the sugar 
plantations. For the maintenance of this supply, assuming that 
there are 300 days in the year used for pumping, it is nece.ssary 
for 26,000 millions of gallons to enter the underground system 
every year. The proportion of watershed is considered to be 
twice that of the cane area served, and thus 100 inches of rainfall a 
year must find its way from the forests into the subsoil. The 
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conservation and replanting of the renanant of the natural forests 
of the islands, which have been deplorably devastated for many 
years past, has thus become a matter of supreme importance to 
the planters, and is, in fact, receiving marked attention from the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, which is working hand in 
hand with the Government and the individual planters themselves. 

The cost of irrigation per acre and per ton of sugar is set forth 
for the crop of 1914 in a table, in which the averages work out as 
follows: cost per acre $67-91, per ton cane $1-42, percentage of 
labour employed on irrigation to total labour in getting the crop to 
the mill 62-97. 1’hese figures are then compared with those obtained 
from Porto Rico and Cuba, although irrigation in the latter island 
is to be regarded as in a purely experimental stage. In 18 Porto 
Rican plantations the cost of irrigation per acre is given as .$16-76 
and that per ton of cane $0-63, while the figures for the four Cuban 
estates are $2-18 and .$0-08 respectively. From these details it is 
obvious that in Hawaii the profitable production of sugar is sub- 
ordinated to the intelligent us(j of irrigation. With this idea in his 
mind.; the author of the thesis aims at a stimulation of research in 
this direction and devotes his attention chiefly to the means by 
which the heavy costs of applying the water to the fields may be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The standard irrigation practice in Hawaii is concisely described 
by means of a diagram here reproduced (Fig. 1). The elements 
thereof, once the water has been brought to the plantation, consist 
of a series of Avater channels of different calibre and arrangement. 
These are, in succession, as follows: main supply ditches, running 
along the higher contour lines and therefore more or less level ; 
straight ditches more or less at right angles to them, that is, i-unning 
down the slope ; level ditches again running along the contour lines 
and 200-300 ft. apart; watercourses, small improvised, channels 
down the slope leading the water to the furrows, the latter lying 
more or less across the slope of the land, 30 to 36 ft. long and about _ 
6 ft. apart. The adaptability of this scheme to all kinds of topo- 
graphy has made its practice almost universal. But, as will be seen, 
there are numerous small deviations according to the conditions. 
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The method of supplying the water does not greatly vary, 
but the actual practice depends on a great number of special local 



circumstances. Such are the nature of the supply, whether steady 
or fluctuating, and its sufficiency for maintaining the supply all 
the year round ; the occurrence of freshets with only a limited water 
storage capacity ; whether the cost of pumping as supplemental 
is found to be profitable ; the necessity of over-irrigation because 
of salinity ; the labour available and its skill and the nature of the 
supervision required ; the texture of the soil, whether light or heavy, 
rocky or smooth ; the presence of coral below, retention of moisture 
and drainage facihty; the condition of the field, whether the furrojvs 
are shallow or deep, and the condition of the watercourses ; the slope 
and regularity of the contour ; the kind of cane grown, its habit, 
whether erect or recumbent, light or heavy yielding, the amount 
•of trash produced, whether plant cane or ratoons, hilled or unbilled ; 
the periods of irrigation and the relation of these to weeds, the 
possibility of applying fertilizers in the irrigation water, and so forth. 
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In the standard practice every row is irrigated separately from 
one side only of a watercourse (Fig. 2), and this is considered the 
best method by the managei-s of the largest and most successful 
plantations. The two-way system, as described by Maxwell, gives 
water to the furrows from both .sides of a watercour.se at the same 
time ; it is said to be economical of water, but e\’en land is required. 
Every other row inigation is an emergency method for hilled-up 
cane, the alternate rows being filled up with trash ; it saves time 
and weeding and is a big help when water is scarce. Percolation 
is found to be sufficient to keep the soil moist, but the ultimate yield 
of canes is deficient. 

Cutting lines is the name given to another method, in which 
one outlet of the watercourse irrigates a number of furrows in 
succession, as follows : When the water reaches the end of the 
first furrow, the ridge between it and the next below is cut across, 
.so that the water enteis the latter and flows back again towards 
the watercourse, and by repeating the operation a number of furrows 
can be dealt with by one opiuiing from the watercourse, liv one 
form or another this deviation from the standard is used by 16 out 
of 26 plantations, but only after the first two or three months. 
It is useful for holding back the water of freshets with little natural 
storage capacity, or for flooding after a dry spell when heavy rains 
occur. The first furrow, of cour.se, gets too much water and the 
method is inapplicable to porous soils. When the water is .short, 
single line irrigation is reverted to. 

The Ewa or Renton system (Fig. 3) is a combination of the 
two-way and cutting line systems and saves laboim, as well as land, 
because half the usual number of watercour.ses with their banks are 
available for cane growth. In 1914 by the old method one man 
was able to irrigate 8*29 acres in a day, but in 1916 by this system 
a single labourer was found to be able to attend to 13 ‘35 acres. 
The system has been in use on the Ewa plantation for 20 years, but 
it is only practised on three plantations. The chief objection is 
that lands are usually too steep and that too much soil would be 
washed away, but it has much to reconmiend it in the saving of 
labour. 
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An enlargerl nketoh of the actual layout from level ditch to furrow, showing the arrange* 
mcnt of watercourses and furrows when each row of 35 ft. is irrigated separately. There are 
between 40 and 70 furrows to one watercourse, depending on the field and plantation praoUoe, 
The crosses signify ^the position of the cane plants in the furrows. 
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Fio. 3. Ewa or Renton system. 

This system which is a combination of cutting one line and the two-way system is 
practised on the 7,500 acres of Ewa plantation with great success, also in the Waimea region 
of Kauai. The watercourses are about 70 ft. apart, which is one-half the number in the 
standard Hawaiian furrow system. Lines are cut so that the water runs to form a U. The 
irrigator standing on the watercourse can thus see when to change his pani. Water is 
diverted both to left and right hand sides of the watercourse at the same time. 


6 
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Grove farm standard system. Here there are three changes 
in the method during the growth of the crop ; tlie watercQurses 
are 60 ft. apart and the level ditches 300 to 400. Single furrow 
irrigation is practised for the first three to four mohths. Then 
three successive ridges are cut, so that each opening of the water- 
course irrigates four furrows; the furrows are thus divided into 
blocks of four. Wlien the canes are six to eight months old, that 
is in the spring, the blocks are enlarged, so that 20 to 30 furrows 
are served by one outlet from the watercourse, and one man can 
irrigate 5 *6 acres in a day. The chief advantage is that the whole 
plantation can be irrigated in a few days, and this is especially 
useful where freshets with limited storage occur. 

Flooding is not considered practicable as a rule because of the 
waste of water. It is only possible when the shortage of labour is 
acute, as was the case in the 1920 Oahu strike. These are the chief 
variations given of the standard practice of irrigation in the islands. 
But, with the field thus prepared, the increasing paucity of labour 
in 1921 induced various planters to think out new methods whose 
main aim was to save labour, sometimes at a certain cost of efficiency. 
Labour has .become a limiting factor, and a number of novel and 
ingenious methods h.ave been evolved which are classed together 
by the author under the heading New Methods. Of these the main 
idea is to make irrigation as far as possible automatic, and in a recent 
number of this Journal^ three methods classed under Kilauea 
Automatic Irrigation by the author have been described, namely, 
the Modified Orchard system, the Hillside or Huli-Huli system and 
Old Katoons laid down to the standard system but converted to 
the automatic. The Baldwin Flume system, also autoniatic, was 
described at the same time. These systems are one and all of great 
ingenuity and significance, and the reader is referred to our reference 
to them for the details. There remain two other systems to complete 
the nuHiber described by the author. 

No watercourse- system, or simply furrows 200 ft. long between 
two adjacent level ditches. Renton devised the system and gave it 
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over to the author to carry out. About 10 furrows can be irrigated 
at th^ same time, and the method is at present purely experimental ; 
if the flow is found to be too rapid, it may be readily checked 
by the insertion of low dams along the furrows at the necessary 
intervals. The method has received careful study and a table 
records soil moisture determinations at different distances along the 
furrows. 

Waipio system. This is automatic and is being conducted 
under the auspices of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
on their sub-station at Waipio. The level ditches are 20 furrows 
from one another and the furrows are 30 ft. long and must be level. 
To consolidate the soil and thus prevent washing, the first two or 
three irrigations are according to the standard method. Then the 
ridges are cut to 15 ft. lengths, these cuts alternating in successive 
ridges down the slope. The bottoms of all the cuts must be at 
the same level, and 3 in. above the bottom of the furrow ; the cuts 
are protected by a mulch of trash or better of paper laid over their 
lowest part to prevent washing. The whole system is made auto- 
matic by outlet boxes in the level ditch, and a gate is placed in 
the latter between each set of furrows served. 

This part of the paper concludes with an expeximent conducted 
by the author at Ewa, in which three systems were compared during 
nine months in 1921, in a xinifoinx, level field of H 109 plant canes 
of very vigorous growth. It was one year old at the start when it 
had approximately 50 tons of cane to the acre ; at the time of the 
last inigation the weight of cane was estimated as at least 96 tons 
to the acre. The methods compared were the Ewa system already 
described, semi-flooding, which was merely an adaptation of the 
latter whereby, instead of four furrows, 20 to 24 were irrigated at 
one time, and ordinary cutting of the lines and the resulting zigzag 
flow of water through the furrows. The latter gave a very slow 
movement of water, because of the small slope and heavy growth 
of canes, but no difficulty was experienced with it. The labour 
saved by the Ewa system was very satisfactory when compared 
with that of the standard practice, and labour was also saved by the 
zigzag method. Stripping of the canes, however, could only be done 
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by the irrigator in the Ewa system and the cost of this operation, 
which had to be done by an extra man owing to the lack of dime, 
has to be added to the irrigation cost in the other two. 

Duty of water, 'i’his is the water required to bring tlie crop to 
maturity and to obtain the optimum growth. A considerable 
number of papei-s have been issued on this subject, but unfortu- 
nately there is no unifonuity in the standards used, and the canes 
were grown under very different conditions. The author thinks 
that, considering the importance of the subject, the information 
obtainable in Hawaii is very meagre. A summary history of the 
experiments is given, tire results having been converted into com- 
parable figures, and 16 of them have been tabulated. Where 
possible some of these have been averaged, but in the bulk of them 
this was not feasible. The following averages are extracted from 
the table : — 

1. Acre-ft, required to bring the crop to maturity, 19 T 3. 

2. Gallons of water per acre to bring the crop to maturity 

(not so convenient for irrigators but universally 
• adopted in the islands), 6,206,888. 

3. Yield of sugar per adre, 6 '66 tons. 

4. Tons of water to one ton of sugar (although frequently 

used this is not a recognized standard), 3,898. 

6. Tons of sugar from a million gallons of water (safe and 
more scientific), 1'091. 

6. Gallons of water applied per acre per day (deduced 
from column 2, with 460 days’ irrigation for crop), 
1 ^ 41 . 

• 7. • Acres covered by one milliqn gallons of water in 24 liours 

(said to be 100 but the average in the table is), 75 d 5. 

“ Verrett’s tabulation of the amount of water used at Waipio 
for the crop of 1921 is 5‘9 acre-in. (presumably per irrigation), 
producing 9*86 tons of sugar, or 2,140 tons of water per ton of 
sugar. The average interval between irrigations was 20 days, being 
longer in winter and shorter in summer.” 
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Allen at Waipio experimented for 4^ years on the duty of 
wate» on short ratoon crops (12 months '() and obtained the 
following results : — 

1. Average yield per acre of tons of cane, 36'91, of tons 

of sugar, 4 •46. 

2. Water used per acre, in gallons, 2,479,868, in acre-ft., 

7-613. 

3. Water used per ton of cane, 69,020 gallons or U 

acre-ft. 

4. Water used per ton of sugar, 682,870 gallons, or 1-789 

acre-ft. 

5. Lb. of water used for 1 lb. of sugar, 2,421. 

(7’o be continued.) 



^otes 

A POTENTIALLY USEFUL DIAGNOSTIC CHARACTER IN RAPE. 

A FEW plants of rape of a very distinctive yellow green colour 
somewhat like that of taramira without any “ bloom ” were foimd 
in a field at Ranchi some years ago. The variety has been grown 
at Sabour and has shown very much less contamination by crossing 
than was expected. 

Crosses with the ordinary types are very easily picked out b}' 
their more bluish colour and “ bloom.” 

The seed is yellow and somewhat smaller than that of the 
corresponding normal type. 'Fhe type seems to be no less vigorous 
than the common types. 

This note is published because such a distinctive character 
may be of use to those who are working on cruciferous oil-seeds, 
if only as a means of readily estimating the amount of crossing that 
takes place imder different field conditions. Bmall samples of seed 
will be supplied to officers of tire Indian Agiicultural Bervure on 
application to tlie Economic Botanist, Babour, Bhagalpur. [A. C. 
Dobbs.J 

* 

* ♦ 

AMERICAN COTTON SITUATION. 

'J'he Beptember 1923 issue of the “ International ('otton Bulletin ” 
(the official organ of the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, Manchester) contains a 
series of interesting articles on tlie American cotton situation by 
Messrs, B. Pearse and Arthur Foster who have just returned 
from a tour of the American cotton belt. The first of these “ The 
futui’e of U. B. A. cotton production ” gives some startling figures 
of the pi-esent cost of producing cotton in various States. For 
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instance, in Mississippi 30 cents, per lb. for short staple (i.e., T— 1") 
and'SS cents, for Ij" cotton, in North Carolina 26 cents., in Central 
Texas 20 cents, are given as the minimum profitable prices to the 
farmer. In 1918, the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture estimated* 
the cost of production to be 22 cents, in Georgia, 32 in Alabama, 
26^ in South Carolina and 21-|^ in Texas. Owing to the ravages of 
the boll'Weevil and army worm, it is stated that in some parts of 
Georgia cotton would no longer pay even at 60 cents, or in Mississippi 
at 40 cents. Even allowing for exaggeration, the authors consider 
that, under boll-weevil conditions and with a shortage of labour, 
cotton production in some States has ceased to be econondc, that 
onlv in Texas and Oklahoma there is a probability of maintaining 
and increasing production. They consider that there is cveiy 
possibility that American cotton production will fall to little 
more than half of pre-war figures and that this would barely supply 
American mills. 

Certainly a Il-milliou-bale crop from the record area of 38 
million acres this year, or say 145 lb. per acre, gives no cause for 
optimism when compared with 13 million from a similar area in 
1920-21, 16 million from the same area in 1914-16 and 16 million 
in 1911-12 from 36 million acres. 

It is estimated that of 38 million acres planted only 1| million 
acres w^cre treated with calcium arsenate. 

A second article describes the cotton-grow'’ers’ co-operative 
movement in the United States of America to which a reference 
was made fn the March (1923) Number of this Journal. 

Another article describes in somewhat more detail than any 
previous publication the organization and methods of the Cotton 
Crop Reporting Board. The “ Bureau reports ” have come in for 
considerable criticism of recent years though at one time held up 
as a model to the rest of the world. The article describes the reports 
as very thoroughly prepared as the result of an analysis of the 
opinions of the state of the crop on a given date of many thousand 
peoples.” The weak point still is, as always, that the cotton area 
is only actually determined decennially and that for forecast pur- 
poses both the area and the yield have to be estimated. That this 
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is possible at all is due to fortnightly returns of cOtton actually 
ginned and pressed being available. [B. C. Burt.] 

MOSAIC DISEASE. 

What scientists declare to be the greatest discovery of the 
century in the field of plant diseases was announced at the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which was held at Cambridge, Mass., early in the year. 

The declaration was made after reports prepared by Prof. Kay 
Nelson of the Michigan Agricultural College, Dr. L. 0. Kunkel 
of the Hawaiian Experiment Station, and H. H. McKinney of the 
University of Wisconsin had been read before the association. 
In their reports these scientists announced that, during the past 
year, they had discovered the organisms which cause the " mosaic 
disease ” in various plants and they substantiated their finding b}^ 
displaying photographs of these organisms actually at work. 


Important to sugar industry. * 

While this discovery is of great import to all plant pathologists, 
it is of special interest to those who are concerned with the study 
of the diseases of the sugar-beet and sugarcane, for the reason 
that the mosaic disease is increasing every year and it is estimated 
that it results in the loss of tens of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
sugar plants annually. 

For many years plant patliologists have been searching for the 
cause of the mosaic disease, on the theory that if they could find the 
organisms they could devise means of controlling the disease. With 
the finding and photographing of these organisms accomplished, 
the mystery of the disease has been revealed. 

The organism is described as having a long spindle-shaped 
body with whip-like hairs (cilia) at each end. They are considered 
as belonging to the most primitive forms of animal life, the protozoa. 
They are less than one hundred-thousandth of an inch thick and 
from tcji to twenty times as long. They attack the cell in its most 
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vital spot, the nucleus. Some of them Imve been found actually 
coiled about the cell nucleus. 

Specimens pound in potatoes. 

While it is true that scientists have believed for some time 
that the mosaic organisms belonged to the animal kingdoin, no one 
was able, until recently, to prove this a fact, nor had anyone been 
successful in observing the organisms actually engaged* in their 
depredations. Prof. Nelson reported that lie had found the organ- 
isms by cutting tliin sections of the inner part of infected potato 
stems and examining them under a high-powered microscope. 

It has also been found tfiat there are various kinds of these 
organisms, each preying on })articular sort of plant. The organisms 
discovered by Prof. Nelson are those that infest beans, sugar-beets, 
clover, tomatoes and potatoes, Tliese cieatnres arc similar to the 
trypanosome, the cause of the sleeping sickness which kills man and 
beast in Africa. 

Dr. Kunkel and H. H. McKinney announced the discovery 
of tht* parasites that cause the mosaic, disease in corn and wheat 
plants. It was found that these organisms belong to the class known 
as amoeba and are similar to tlie organisms causing malaria and 
yellow fever in man, which are transmitted from man to man b}' the 
mosquito. 

While it is too early to announce the measures to be taken in 
the control of these organisms, it is the belief of many prominent 
botanical pathologists that their discovery may be the beginning 
of a new era in the treatment and cure of many plant diseases. 

* “ A factor to which too little attention has heretofore been 
paid in surveying crop conditions and prospects in Cuba is the 
mosaic disease of sugarcane, which by reason of its widespread 
existence and increasing dispersion seems to have reached a point 
where it deserves consideration along with the rainfall and Aveather 
conditions in general. Just how much territory in Cuba has been 
invaded by this disease, and to what extent, lias never been 


♦ This aud subacquout paragraphs are taken from Facis about Sugar, XVII, 2. 
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determined by an accurate survey, although it has been known to 
exist in several parts of the island for a number of years. • The 
reasons for this lack of attention to what, in other countries, has been 
recognized as one of the most serious menaces to successful cane 
agriculture have been various, but the principal ones have been the 
abundant crops of the past few years, the reluctance on the part 
of tlie managements of certain c.states to admit the occurrence of the 
disease o« their properties or to recognize its importance, and the 
desire of the Department of Agriculture to wash its hands of a 
problem too big for it to attack successfully. 

In Porto Rico the disease has been regarded as the worst 
scourge known in the cane fields and energetic measures, which give 
every promise of being successful, have been undertaken for its 
control. In Hawaii it has been held in check by the planting 
system employed and the pi-actice of a rigid selection of seed cane. 
In Java its importance has long been acknowledged and control 
measures employed. 

Cuban conditions favour spread. 

“ Cuban conditions and field practice are particularly favourable 
to the spread of the disease, as replanting is infrequent on good 
soils and, especially in recent years, the principle of selection of seed 
cane has been the reverse of that employed iii the other countries 
mentioned, the best cane being s(?nt to the mill and that of poorer 
quality saved for planting. I’his practice, combined with lack of 
information on the part of the field management of estates, has been 
the cause of extensive planting of seed cane affected by the disease, 
every stalk of which produces a diseased stool. As the ill effects 
arc not at once visible to the eye, entire diseased fields have passed 
unnoticed, and only a comparative analysis would show the extent 
of the resulting losses. 

“ Recently there liave been signs of a partial awakening among 
estate managements to the serious nature of the situation produced 
by former neglect, and a growth of interest in the means of com- 
bating the disease. Although individual estates, by proper measures, 
(•an rid their own fields of the disease, its complete eradication is 
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something that can only be accomplished by co-operation among 
the 'mills to this end and by unflagging effort. Further attention 
to this serious factor in the industry will be given as new informa- 
tion on the subject is forthcoming.” \Quha Review, XXI, lO.j 

IK 

* * 

LODGING OF SUGARCANE : MEANS OF PREVENTION. 

It is not generally appreciated that the lodging of sugaicanc 
in the fields has other consequences than the extra difficulties in 
cutting, handling and milling badly fallen cane. When a stalk of 
cnne falls or is blown down, its growth is checked and the quality 
and yield of juice suffer appreciably. 'Plie difference between 
fallen and standing cane at the time of cutting will show u]) clearly 
if the two are harvested and worked up separately, as is illustrated 
by the following figures given by Geerts in Java Archief^iio. 22. 1923. 
The cane in question was 1) 152 grown in Godeo. 


a 

Bri.K 

1 

Purity % 

White .sugar % 
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Fatten cane. 
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1 
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Lossks due to lodging. 

The average purity of the standing cane was 91 15 per cent, 
and the sugar content 17‘31 per cent., that of the fallen was 86‘87 
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and 14'10 per cent, respectively. This sufficiently indicates that 
lodging on any extensive scale lias more serious consequences tlian 
annoyance in handling and milling. Moreover, the average weight 
of -the fallen canes is smaller. 

The causes of lodging are many and various, but for the most 
part are referable to definite factors. When whole fields are blown 
down by heavy winds there is, of course, no doubt as to the cause, 
but when, in the absence of such accidents, the percentage of fallen 
cane varies from one field to another or in different parts of the 
same field the jiredisposing causes are less obvious and it has 
required much ob.servatiou and experiment to deduce tlie under- 
lying factors. 

One cau.so is a predisposition of the cane itself, i.e., some varie- 
ties of cane are more predisposed to lodge than others. The variety 
100 PO.T, for example, is one which lodges badly, whereas fiK 2 
and D 152 show mucli less tendency in this direction. 

Another cause is connected with climatic and moisture condi- 
tions. If during the earlier period of its growth the cane is not 
Well supplied- with moisture, it is liable to develop a spindling stalk, 
and if at a later period the moistiure conditions improve, the cane 
develops a heavy top growth and the tendency to lodge is greatly 
increased. 

A third cause is irrational fertilizing of cane fields. Lodging 
is always more frequent in heavily fertilized plots. The applicjition 
of fertilizer, of course, increases the yield, but if the tendency to lodge 
is trebled or quadrupled, as, from experiments quoted by Geerts, 
often occuiV, the resulting depreciation of the lodged cane may 
considerably discount the benefit of the added fertilizer. On 
naturally rich ground application of fertilizer may even result in a 
smaller total yield of cane as well jis a poorer yield of juice. 

Measures to prevent lodging. 

The measures to be taken against lodging are, first, the selection 
of, a variety little disposed to this trouble especially for rich, wet 
soils. 
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Ths metho'l of planting is not witliout influeiuo. Shallow 
plarifcing, as practised under tlie plough system in Java, results in 
much stooling and more fallen cane than is observed in the 
“ raynoso ” system. Suckering the cane and j)lanting wider' apait 
results in stockier growth and smaller tendency to hnlge. 

'Hie control of lodging by judicious fertilizing is more uncertain 
and requires long observation and .some (‘.xperimenting on different 
soils to learn their peculiarities. Strong land slionld not be given 
as heavy applications as poor soil. 

Some writers liave advocated tying together stalks in opposite 
rows. This is more or less effective, but <-o.stly and ])r(Hluctive of 
bent cane which is not easy to transport or feed to the mill. A more 
.serious objection is that the tops of the cane are crowded together, 
which has an unfavourable effect on the rendement. Other 
measures that have been proposed are stripping .some f)f the lower 
leaves of the young cane or the cutting off the top of the cane 
about 2^ inches above the upper node. Such measures check 
the growth of the cane and where they diminish lodging they also 
diminish yields and profits. [Facts about Sugar, XVII, 15.] 

* 

* * 

AN EFFECTIVE WHEAT PICKLING MACHINE. 

VVe often hear of bunt in wheat crops, the seed of which is 
suppo.se(l to have been effectively pickled. Nevertheless, if the 
pickle has been used at tlie right strength, and if each wheat grain 
has been thoroughl}’’ “ wetted ” by it, apart from occasional soil 
re-infection, there should be little or no bunt in the crop. 

Frequently in my opinion, lack of success in pickling is to be 
attributed to the way with which the pickle is applied rather than 
to the nature or strength of the pickle itself. 'Hms, merely dipping 
a wheat-butt into a cask containing pickle, and leaving it there 
for a few minutes, does not in any way i.nsnre that each grain is 
thoroughly “ wetted ” by the pickle. ,\s a matter of fact the 
surface of the grain is more or less greasy in character, and water 
seems to slip over it readily or to adhere to it loosely iu the form 
of numerous miuute air bubbles beneath which the surface remains 
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dry. Hence, many a spore of bunt escapes contact with the 
pickle and lives to germinate later on in the field in contact fvith 
the grain. 

• It is these facts which, in my opinion, render floor pickling 
more effective than the various mechanical methods hitherto 
recommended. Unfortunately, it is a long and laborious process 



No. J. 

which we would willingly avoid if we could. Personally, fo. many 
years 1 have held the opinion tliat if floor pickling was ever tu be 
effectively superseded it would be by some form or other of a 
rotary pickling machine. On the suggestion of Mr. H. J, iipps, 
we endeavoured to use for the purpose an old rectangular 
butterchurn, which, although quite effective from the point of 
view of the distribution of the pickle, was too slow for general 
purposes. 

Quite recently, however, I have come across a new type of 
rotary pickier, the invention of a South-Eastern farmer — ^Mr. J. 
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McGillivray- which appears to me to have solved pickling difficulties 
veryNefEectively. 

It consists of a long, rectangular, watertight, wooden box, 
divided into three compartments by tw'o sloping brass screens. 



No. 2. 

one of which is shown in illustration herewith. The box is mounted 
on a triangular iron frame around which it rotates freely. An 
ingenious lever-stop arrangement enables one to place the box in 
the various positions indicated in the illustrations. 
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The pickier is adapted to pickle one bag at a time, one half 
being placed in one compartment and the other in the opposite 
one. 

When filling the pickier the box is brought to position 2 ; 
tlie doorway is thrown back and from 2i to 11 gallons of 1 per cent. 





No. 3. 


bluestone pickle should be poured into it. I indicate this quantity 
because in our experience it takes 2-J- gallons of solution to floor 
pickle effectively one bag of wheat a .slight excess of .solution will 
do no harm. Half a bag of wheat should then be emptied into 
the open compartment, and the door closed dowii. The box should 
then be reversed and a second Jialf ))ag emptied into the opposite 
compartment. The box should then be made to rotate slowly 
around its axis ; a slight pu.sh will bring this about. As the box 
rotates the grain will be thrown violently again.st its sides and be 
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brouglit effectively iu contact with the pickle. Four or five minutes^ 
rotatii^n should suffice for the purpose. 

The box is then brought to position 3, the liap door opened 
and the grain made to slide into a. biig attacherl beneath the 
centrfil lip. It is then reversed and the grain from the opposite 
compartment emptied out in the same way. 

The whole mechanism is e.xceedingly simple and .should, in 
my opinion, prove very effective fVu* pickling wheat either with 
solutions of bluostoue or formalin, or even. with a dry powder like 
copper carbonate. [Authuh J. Perkins in Jonr. Dept. Apri. 
South Austrnlm, X.X.VII, No. l.J 

* 

N * 

NEW OFFICIAL UNIVERSAL STANDARDS FOR AMERICAN 

COTTON. 

A RECENT Bulletin issmal by the United States of America 
Department of Agriculture describes the new American official 
cotton standards, and the following abstract explains the variations 
From the ))revious .Vmcriisan standards : — 

1 . Establishuuuit aud teplaceuieiU of the ofic 'nd cotton .standurds 

of the United Staie.<i. 

Section 9 of the United States Cotton Futures Act, approved 
August 18, 1914, and re-enacted August 11, 1916, confers upon the 
Secretary of Agricidture the authority to establish standards of 
cotton by whicli its quality or value ma.)'be judged or determined, 
including its grade, length of staple, strength of staple, colour, 
and other qualities, properties, and conditions, and to change or 
replace the same from time to time. Notice must now be given at 
least one year in advance of the effective date of any change or 
replacement of the standards that have been established under 
the Act. 

2. Grades and colours of American upland cotton. 

Standards for nine white grades of American Upland cotton 
were established and promulgated by public notice of the Secretary 
of Agripulture on December 16, 1914, as follows : Middling Fair, 

7 
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Strict Good Middling, Good Middling, Strict Middling, Middling, 
Strict Low Middling, Low Middling, Strict Good Ordinar^', and 
Good Ordinary. 

By order of the Secretary of Agriculture, dated January 28, 
1916, standards for colour in the various grades of American Upland 
cotton were established as follows : Good Middling Yellow Tinged, 
Strict Middling Yellow Tinged, Middling Yellow Tinged, Strict 
Low Middling Yellow Tinged, Low Middling Yellow Tinged, Good 
Middling Yellow Stained, Good Middling Blue Stained, Strict 
Middling Blue Stained, and Middling Blue Stained. 

On August 12, 1916, by reason of the re-enactment of the 
United States Cotton Futures Act on the preceding day, the same 
standards for grades and colours of American Upland cotton were 
re-established without change. 

No change has been made in these .standards for American 
Upland cotton from the date of their original establishment until 
.July 26, 1922, when an order was issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, effective Augu.st 1, 1923, making certain changes in the 
existing standards including the method of designating the grades 
and colours. The.se changes are designed solely to provide a 
more satisfactory cla.ssification' of cotton already within the range 
of the present standards! 

In the white grades the changes are not considerable and the 
new standards represent the nine grades for which the standards 
were originally established. Tlie most noticeable changes are in 
Middling Fair and Strict Good Middling, which in the new boxes 
are somewhat less creamy and admit a trifle more leaf. The reason 
for this change is that in the old standards for these grades too 
large a proportion of creamy cotton was allowed in relation to the 
lower boxes. Great care has been taken to graduate all of the 
new boxes so that the steps between the grades shall be as nearly 
equal as practicable. 

The extension of the boll-weevil depredations into practically 
all sections of the Cotton Belt has caused the greater part of the 
American crop to show some slight discoloration, known as boll- 
weevil spots. The new white standards provide for such colour 
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in the white grades, but do not contain as much heavy spot as 
bales ^ and 11 of Strict Low Middling, 7 of Low Middling, 6, 6, 8 
and 9 of Strict Good Ordinary, or 3 and 7 of Good Ordinary of the 
old standards. 

(Note. For an explanation of the synteiu of arranging and designating the type sampleN 
in the boxes of the Official Cotton Standards of the United States see Service and Regulatoiy’ 
AunouncemehTr'WoT' 6 oTTKe Office of Markets and Rural Organization.) 

The old standards for yellow tinged cotton have never received 
the complete recognition of the cotton trade. The new standards, 
being much lighter in (lolour, are designed to conform more closely 
to American trade ideas. 

One important objection to the old standards as a whole, 
brought forward by the trade, was the lack of specific designation 
for cotton intermediate in colour between the practical forms. This 
complaint was recognized as having considerable merit, especially 
in view of the wide differences in the values of the grades which have 
prevailed in recent years. The new standards, therefore, provide 
for a more exact classification of cotton the colour of which is 
lighter or deeper, as the case may be, than that shown in the 
practical fornrs without multiplication of the practical forms and 
the attendant increase of expense. 

The numerical method of grade designation for cotton which 
was introduced in the American, Egyptian and Sea Island standards 
has been extended to the standards for American Upland cotton, 
in keeping with the general policy of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics (foi merly the Bureau of Markets) to employ numbers 
for the grades of all commodities for which it has established 
standards, assigning No. 1 to the highest commercial grade and 
succeeding numbers to low'er grades in order. Inasmuch as the 
standards for the wdiite grades govern in all determinations of 
preparation, leaf trash, and other foreign material, while the 
standards for colour determine only the ranges of colour under the 
respective designations without reference to other considerations, 
the colour standards are denoted by descriptive words affixed to 
the grade numbers. Examples of the use of each designation 
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are found in the table given below. The use of the full grade 
nomenclature, however, is continued in addition to the numerical 
designations. 


Blu* 

StainMl 

Gray 

standard* lor sradet 
of Upland cotton 
white 

Spotted 

Yellow 

Tinged 

Light 

Stained 

Yellow 

Stained 



1 or M.F. 







2 or 8.G.M. 


2 r. 



3 B. 

a 0. 

3 or G.M. 

3 Sp» 

3T. 

3 4.S. 

3 8. 

4B. 

4 a. 

4or8.M. 

4 Sp, 

4 To 

4 L.S. 

4 8. 

5 B. 

s a. 

5 or M. 

S Spm 

6T. 

S L.S. 

5 8. 



6 or SoLeMo 

6 5p. 

6T. 





7 or L.M. 

7 Sp. 

7 T. 





8 or 8.G.O. 







9 or G.O. 
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Symbols in haavy typ0 denote grades and colours for which praciioal forms of the 
Official Cotton Standards are prepared. Symbols in Italics represent the designations of 
oottoii which in colour is between practical forma of tht‘ .same grades. 

The grades shown above the horizonfcil line ore deliverable on future contract.s made 
in accordance with Section 5 of the United State's Cotton Futures Act. Thost^ below the line 
are uutenderable e)n such future contracts. 


[Service and Reffulaiory Amtouncenmits of the Bureau of A</ri~ 
cultural Economics, No. 72, 1022.] 

The following abstract from the Textile Mercunf show.s the 
correspondence of the new American standards with the Liverpool 
standards : — 

‘‘ The Manchester Cotton Association has received the following 
cable from the delegates at Washington stating that the European 
delegates have carefully compared the new American standards 
with the Liverpool standards in Washington and consider standard 
grades as follows : — 

American Strict Good Middling=Liverpool Middling Fair. 
American Good Middling=Liveipool Fully Good Middling. 
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^ American Strict Middling=Liverpool Good Middling. 

American Middling=Liverpool Fully Middling. 

American Strict Low Middling=Liverpool Fully Low Mid- 
dling to Middling. 

American Low Middling— Liverpool Low Middling to Fully 
Low IVIiddling. 

American Strict Good Ord in ary = Liverpool Fully Good 
Ordinary to Low Middling. • 

American Good Ordinary— Liverpool Good Ordinary to Fully 
Good Ordinary. 

“ The delegates consider the standards satisfactory and even 
running. The standards have been made up from compressed 
cotton, but owing to the (;otton not touching the box lid the 
standards have an uncompressed appearance.” 

There has been considerable controversy about the changes 
in standards, and tlie American standpoint is well explained in the 
article by Mr. Brand, rcjnoduced in the January Number of this 
Journal (XIX, 1, 1924). 

As a result of tin; deputation sent by the Liverpool Cotton 
Association to America, an agreement now appears to have been 
reached on mo.st of the points at issue. It is understood that 
the American Government has agreed to supply the American 
standards to the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Exchanges, 
and a coinpromisc has been reached in regard to the difficult 
question of arbitrations. Under the Act passed recently the 
Washington arbitration will be final. This was strongly objected 
to by the Liverpool Cotton Association as it meant the over- 
riding of their arbitrations. On the other hand, American 
opinion considered it essential that sellers should be able to 
obtain an official classification of their cotton in America and 
no longer be dependent on arbitrations carried out abroad 
against standards with which they are not familiar. From the 
cable reports it now appears clear that the Liverpool Cotton 
Association’s arbitrations based on the new American standards 
will be recognized as authoritative. [B. C. Burt.] 
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COTTON RESEARCH. 

Through the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Res^rch 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton .Committee 
has sent the following abstracts for publication : — 

Boll-weevil trap. 

All apparatus for protecting seeds and crops from insects and 
particularly for destroying boll-weevils on cotton consists of a 
cage^like device carrying a numbei- of radial rods provided with 
down-turned bristles, wires or strings. This cage traveLs over the 
crop on an over-head wire. It is provided vvitli conical passages to 
afford ready access for insects to the interior where strips of material 
soaked in sticky poisonous substance having an odour attractive to 
insects are suspended. The insects fall into a tank in the form of 
a drawer which can be filled with water or paraffin as desired. A 
lamp may be fitted within the cage. The rods on the outside of the 
cage may be coated with adhesive. The hanging strings engage the 
top of the crop and disturb the insects thereon. [E. P. 199867. 
J. Smith-Ross.] 

Cotton diseases in West Africa. 

Short descriptions, with illustrations, are given of the cotton 
diseases met with in West and South-West Africa. The diseases 
and the causative organisms include— angular leaf spot (/i. malvacea- 
rum), wilt {Neocosmospora msinjecta), anthiacnose (Glomerella 
gossypii), sore shin {Pythium deharyanum?), a “rust” {Uredo 
gossypii), and two less serious pests characterized by spotting and 
shedding of tfie leaves (Ramularia areola and MycospJuBrella 
gossypina). [Text. Mercury, 1923, 69 , 206-207. R. Swainson- 
Hale.] 

Fumigation op cotton-seed. 

Cotton-seed badly infested with pink boll-worm is completely 
disinfected by exposing it to chloropicrin, to the extent of 30 c.c. 
per cubic metre, for 24 hours. The germinating power of the seed 
is unaffected. [Expt. Eta. Rec., 1923, 49 , 164 ; from Agron. Colon., 
1922, 7 , 249-263. P. Vayssiere.J 
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Dimensions of starch grains. 

Using a high-power microscope equipped with a micrometer 
eye-piece, the authors have determined tlte sizes of the starch grains 
in seven typical flour samples. It was found that the starch grains 
could be grouped in two classes, those having diameters of 7 microns 
or less and those having diameters of 8 microns or more. The 
percentage of starch grains of different sizes in each sample of flour 
was ascertained. The results indicate a relationship between sizes 
of grains and strength of flours. The greater the percentage of 
small grains the stronger the flour, {hid. Eng. Cheni., 1923, 16 , 
1060-1061. J. H. Buchanan and G. G. Naudain.] 

Gossypol toxicity. 

Pepsin and trypsin digest casein and the globulin of the cotton- 
seed to very nearly the same extent and at practically the same rate 
through an extended period. The addition to the protein of 1 per 
cent, of its weight of the toxic principle, gossypol, present in cotton- 
.seed kernels to the extent of 1-5 to somewhat more than 6 per cent, 
of the estimated protein content, interferes markedly with the 
digestion in vitro of the cotton-seed globulin by pepsin and trypsin, 
and by pepsin alone, as well as the digestion of ca.sein by pepsin and 
trypsin. The incomplete digestion (83 per cent.) by animals of the 
protein content of cotton-seed press-cake preparations is tentatively 
explained as an inhibitive effect of gossvpol. [Jour. Biol. Chem., 
1923, 56 , 601-611. D. B. Jones and H. C. Waterman.] 

Advantages of heavy seeds. 

Water culture experiments with peas and barley are described 
which were designed to show the effect of weight of seed on the 
resulting crop. The results indicate that there is a steady rise in the 
dry weight of the plants as the initial weight of the seed increases, 
whether the food supply is limited or abundant. The “ eflSiciency 
index” (rate of increase per day), however, falls gradually as the 
weight of the seed rises, so that the initial advantage accruing 
from heavy seed might be lost with prolonged periods of growth. 
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With annual crops, harvesting occurs before this point of e^oili- 
brium is reached. [Am. Ajypl. Bid., 1P23, 10, 223-240. Winifred 
E. Brenchley.] 

Causes op mildew. 

A general article and discussion describing some of the causes 
of mildew in cotton cloth. \Jour. Man. Col. of Tech. Text. Soc., 
1923, 13, 20-25. P. Bean.] 

I 

' Adsorption. 

After a short general review oftlie main theoretical and practical 
details of adsorption or sorption the author describes the two 
chief theories which are at present under discussion, .one of wliich is 
based on a consideration of the compressed oi- condensed condition 
in which a gas will exist if brought within the zone of attraction 
of a solid, and the other on the conception of the unimolecular 
layer. Brief reference is made to some of the practical applica- 
tions of a knowdedge of sorption. [Jour. Soc. Dyers, 1923, 39, 
233-238. J. W. McBain.J 

• i ' 

DESCRirriON -OF cotton gin. 

In a process for the removal of the I'esidual hairs retained by 
cotton-seed after ginning, or for the I’einoval of hairs from the 
decorticated hulls of cotton-seed or other fibre-bearing material, 
the heavily-loaded .seeds are .segregated from the hairless or lightly 
covered seeds at any stage of the process, and subjected to a further 
defibrating operation. The segregator, whicli i.s .separate and 
distinct from the dclibrating machine, c.tjmprises a shallow disli 
formed with a central compai’tment with a sloping floor roughened 
or coated witfi abrading material. The dish is suspended from a 
support and subjected to a wobbhng or shaking movement. The 
seeds are fed to the outer compartment, and those with little or no 
fibre gravitate to the bottom of the mass and fall througli an oi>eniug, 
with a closing shutter, in the floor of the outer compartment above 
a shoot leading to a conveyer ; the more heavily-loaded seeds tend 
to collect at the upper ler’^el of the mass and pass through openings 
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wall and floor of the central compartment to be returned to the 
defibrating machine. [E. P. 198561. E. C. be 8eoundo.] 

Viability op cotton-seed. 

The fungus which is responsible for cotton anthracnose, and 
which infects tlie cotton-seed, is completely destroyed by heating 
the thoroughly dried seed in a vacuum or any inert atmosphere, 
such as nitrogen, to prevent oxidation of the fats and proteins, 
{ifter which the seed will endure the tehiperature of boiling water 
for hours without affecting its vitality. Seed so treated has a 
much higher percentage germination than untreated seed. [Science, 
1923, 57, 741-742. G. V. Lii’SCOMii and G. L. Corley.] 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC 


Mr. S. Milligan, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India, and Director, Agricultural Research 
Institute, Puaa, has been granted leave for six months on average 
pay from Jst March, 1924, Dr. D. C’louston, C.T.E., officiating. 

♦% 

The services of M». G. S. Henderson, N.D.A., N.D.D., Imperial 
Agriculturist, Pusa, have been placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa to officiate as Director of Agriculture, 
during the absence on leave of Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 

* 

* * 

D». F. J. F. Shaw, D.Sc., Second Imperial Mycologist, Pusa, 
has been granted leave on average pay for six months from 16th 
March, 1924. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Rudolph D. Anstead, M.A., has been confirmed as 
Director of Agriculture, Madras, from 22nd December, 1923. 

♦ 

* * 

Mr. a. C. Edmonds, B.A., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
I Circle, Madras, has been granted combined leave for nine months 
from 4th March, 1924, Mr. K. T. Aiwa being placed in charge. 

♦ 

♦ 41 

Mr. F. T. T. Newland, Government Agricultural Engineer, 
Madras, has been granted leave on average pay for one month 
and two days from 16th March, 1924. 

♦ 

* * 

Dr. R. V. Norris, D.8c., M.Sc., F.I.C., who retires from the 
Indian Agricultural Service, has been appointed Professor of 
Bio-Chemistry in the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

( 216 ) 
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^Mb. B. Bamayya, B.Sc., has been appointed to act as Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, II Circle, Madras. 

* 

* sK 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Nortli 
Central Division, Bombay, has been granted combined leave for 
nine months from 1st May, 1924. 

* 

* >|C 

Mr. M. Carbery, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural (’heiuist to the 
Government of Bengal, ha.s been granted leave on average pay 
for six months from llth March, 1924, Mr. G. B. Pal, M.Sc., 
officiating. 

* 

* * 

Mr. P. J. Kerr, M.R.C.V.8., Director, Veterinary Depart- 
ment and Veterinary Adviser to the Government of Bengal, has been 
granted leave on average pay for eight months from 26t}i February, 
1924. 

nt an 

Mr. R. '1'. Davls, M.R.C.V.tS., Vice-Principal, Bengal Veterinary 
College, has been appointed to act as Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bengal, during the absence, on leave, of Mr. P. J. Kerr 
or until further orders. 

♦ ♦ 

Maulvi Saiyu) Sultan Ahmau, G.B.V.C.," /Lecturer, Bengal 
Veterinary College, has been appointed to act as ^’^ice-Principal, 
Bengal Veterinary College, vice Mr. R. T. Davis. 

* 

* * 

On completion of tlieir probationary period, the following 
ofl&cers are confirmed in the Indian Agricultural (Service with effect 
from 1st December, 1923 : — 

(1) Dr. P. E. Lander, M.A., D.Sc., Agricultural Chemist 

to Government, Punjab, Lyallpur. 

(2) Mr. H. R. Stewart, A.R.C.Sc.L, D.I.C., N.D.A., 

Professor of Agriculture, Punjab Agricultural College, 

Lyallpur. 
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(3) Mr. D. P. Johnston, A.R.C.Sc.I., N.D.A., De^ity 
Director of Agriculture, Lyallpur. 

lie 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. a. McKerral, M.A., B.Sc., liaa been confirmed as 
Director of Agriculture, Burma, from 26th November.. 1923. 

lit 

* * 

Mr. J. Chari/i’ON, M.Sc., A.I.C., Agricultural Chemist, Burma, 
has been appointed Principal of the Mandalay Agricultural College, 
in addition to his own duties, from 1st December, 1923. 

♦ ■ 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. F. J. Plyme.n, A.C.^C.I., Agricultural themist to Govern- 
ment., lia.s been appointed to officiate as Director of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces, vice Dr. Clouston on othcj’ duty. 

He 

Hs He 

Dr. 11. E. Annett, D.Sc., has been appointed to officiate as 
Agricultural (heraist to Government, Central Provinces,' vice 
Mr. Plymen on otlier duty. 

* 

* ♦ 

Mr. VV. Younoman, B.8c'., Economic Botanist to Government, 
Central Provinces, has been appointed h]conoinic Botanist for 
Cotton from 1st November, 1923. 

Mr. Jehangir Faruunji Da.stur, M..Sc., D.I.C., Mycologist to 
Government, Central Pio\-inces, has been appointed to hold charge 
of the post of Second Ec<»uoniic Botanist, in addition to his own 
duties, from Ist November, 1923. 

Mr. H. Horsman, Director, Swadeshi Cotton Mills Company, 
Limited, Cawnpore, has been nominated by the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, to be a member of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, vice Mr. A. Horsman, resigned. 
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Mr. 1. G. Travers, of Messrs. Gill & Co., Bombay, has 
beei\ nominated by the Karachi Ghamber of Coiumerce to be 
a member of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, vice 
Mr. H. C. Short, resigned. 

The Thirteenth Meeting of the Board (•{ Agricnltiire iji India 
was held at Bangalore in the Daly Memorial Hall from 2l8t to 
26th January, 1924. This was the first occasion on which the 
Board met in an Indian State. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore evinced his (h'ep intere.st in its deliberations by graciously 
consenting to pre.side at. its opening meeting. His Highness, who 
was accompanied by Their Kxcellencies tin* Resident and the Dewan 
and other high officials and notables of the State, in welcoming 
the Board, delivered a most inspiring speech which was highly 
appreciated by all who had the pleasure of li.stening to it. The 
Board was attended by 41 members and 30 visitors. There were 
eleven subjects on the agenda, three of which relating to cpiestions 
of cattle-breeding and animal hn.sbandry w(*re initially threshed out 
by a •CJa.ttle Conference held simultaneously with the Board. .\ 
detailed account of the. meeting, together with a pludograph of the 
Board, will be issued in the next number of the .lournal. 





The Empire Cotton Growing Review (London : A. & C. Black, 
Ltd. ; Quarterly — Annual subscription 6 shillings), the official organ 
of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, the first issue 
of which has been published with New Year, is a valuable addition 
to the growing literature on cotton. The Journal is intended not 
only to keep those interested informed of the activities of the 
Corporation, but also to publish information concerning cotton 
growing problems throughout the Empire, thus acting as a clearing 
house of intelligence collected from different Dominions and Colonies, 
and keeping Directors of Agriculture and others engaged in cotton 
growing in touch with development and experiments elsewhere. 
Statistics of the cotton crops of the world, together with their 
qualities and uses to which they are put, will form a regular fejiture 
of the Journal, and it is hoped to make it an instrument of giving 
both spinners and growers “ a better knowledge of one another’s 
lives, experiences, requirements and difiiculties,” 

The first number, altliough, as explained, largely “ historical 
and tentative,” gives good promise of the fulfilment of the aims 
and objects with which tlie Journal has been started. After a short 
history of the formation and working of the British Cotton Growing 
Corporation, the place of honour has been given to an appreciation, 
by Dr. Lawrence Balls, of the late J. W. McConnel, the first Chairman 
of the Council of the Corporation, who, more than any other 
man, gave the cotton industry a new technical organization com- 
parable with its existing industrial equipment. The Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture forms the subject of the next article 
from the pen of Sir Francis Watts, while of special interest to India 
Is an excellent description of the working and programme of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee by its energetic Secreitary. 
Mr. Cecil Wood, who is doing important work for the Corporation in 

( 220 ) 
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follows with an. interesting paper on the prospects 
of ^tton growing in this former Gernmn possession. There are two 
papers of purely scientific interest by L. H. Burd, one of which 
deals with the botanical work of the late William Robson, while the 
other records a sterile dwarf rogue in the Sea Island cotton. Cotton 
growing statistics are in the safe hands of Prof. John Todd. The 
issue winds up with “ notes on current literature,” which although 
not pretending to cover the whole ground of cotton literature, are 
by no means the least important feature of the Journal. 

We commend this periodical to the notice of all interested 
in the development of cotton. [Editor.] 
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NATURAL CROSS-POLLINATTON IN INDIAN 

LI NS RED. 


To 'I’hk Editor ok thk Affricvhnral J(nirnal of India. 


Sir,-- Our attoiition liais bepu drawn to a jiajior ontitled 
“ Linsooil {Linmii u.<titafis.<imnm) Itybnds ” in tlu; ]>io\'iou.s number 
of th(' AgricuUnrnl Journal of InJia (XIX. 1924, pp. 28-31) by 
Dr. li. J. D. (Jrahain and Mr. S. ('. Roy, in whieb it is stated that 
the occurrenc<' of mitaral cwss-jmlUtuUfott oflwmd has not -jm rionsh/ 
been 'noted in India. 'I'liis statement is not correct. In October 
1910 we published a paper — 'J'he economiit signitkance of natural 
cross-fertilization in India- -in t.he Memoirs of the Department of 
Af/rioulture in India {Botanical Berks), III, 1910, ]>]>. 281-330, in 
which the oceiuTence of natural ci-t>ss-polli nation in single plant 
cultures of linseed in India was for the first time recorded. 'I’his 
is referred to in the flandbvch der landuirtsckaflichen Pftanzen- 
ziichtung, Vol. Ill, 1922, p. 49. In December 1919, we published 
a further paper — Studies in the pollination of Indian crops I — in the 
Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India {Botanical Series), 
X, 1919, pp. 195-220, in which the results of our studies on the 
flowering and pollination (including the occurrence of natural cross- 
pollination) of Indian linseed are set out in great detail togetlier 
with tlie necessary illustrations. Between 1916 and 1918 no less 
than 21 cases of natural cross-pollination between the unit species 
of Indian linseed were observed and investigated. 'J’hese various 
publications appear to have escaped the notice of Messrs. Graham 
and Roy. 


PusA : 

January, 1924. 


Yours faithfully, 
Albert Roward. 
Gabriellb li. 0, RowAitp. 


< %%% ) 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


1. Farm soil and its improvement, by Sir John Russell. Pp, 126 

+37 plates. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price, Is. 6d. 
net. 

2. The Micro-organisms of the Soil, by Sir Joliii Russcli and 

Members of the Biological Staff of the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station. Pp. vii+188. (London : Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

3. The Foundations of Indian Agriculture, by H. Maitin Leake, 

M.A., Sc.D. Second Edition. (Cambridge : W. Heffcr and 
Sons.) Price, 7s. Qd. net. 

4. Diseases of Crop Plants in the Lesser Antilles, by W. Nowell, 

D.I.C. Pp. 382+l.'50 figs. (London : West India Com- 
mittee.) Price, 12s. Qd. net. 

5. Successful Spraying, and how to achieve it, by P. J. Fryer. 

Pp. 164. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price, 7s. Qd. net. 

6. Agricultural Implements, by G. H. Purvis. Pp. iv+110. 

(London : Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price, 2s. Qd. net. 

7. Vegetable Crops, by Homer C. Thompson, B.Sc. Pp. ix+478. 

(Jjondon : McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) Price, 22s. Qd. net. 

8. The Principles of Insect Control, by Robert A. Wardle and 

Philip Buckle. Pp. xvi+295. (London : Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Price, 20s. net. 

The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue : — 

Memoir. 

»> 

1. Studies in Indian Oil Seeds, No. 2. Linseed, by Gabrielle • 
L. C. Howard, M. A. ; and Abdur Rahman Khan. 
(Botanical Series, Vo). XII, No. 4.) Price, R. 1-4 or 2s. 

( 223 ) 8 
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BtUletins. 

2. Bee-keeping, by C. C. Ghosh, B.A. (Pusa Bulletin 46 ; Se'cond 

Edition.) Price, Rs. 2. 

3. • The Prevention of Nuisances Caused by the Parboiling of 

Paddy, by J. Charlton, M.Sc., A.I.C. (Pusa Bulletin 146.) 
Price, As. 6. 

4. List of Publications oii Indian Entomology, 1922 (compiled by 

the Imperial Entomologist). (Pusa Bulletin 147.) Price, 
As. 7. 

5. The Relative Responsibility of Physical Heat and Micro- 

organisms for the Hot Weather Rotting of Potatoes iij 
Western India, by S. L. Ajrekar, B.A., and J. 1). Ranadive, 
B.Ag. (Pusa Bulletin 148.) Price, As. 6. 

6. A Study of the Factors Operative in the Value of Green Manure, 

by P. E. Lander, M.A., D.Sc., A.I.C., I.A.S. ; B. H. Wilsdon, 
M.A., I.E.S. ; and M. Mukund Lai, L.Au. (Pusa Bulletin 
149.) Price, As. 5. 


Ueports. 

7. Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1922-23. Price, 

R. 1-10. 

8. Proceedings of the Second Meeting of Veterinary OfUcers in 

India held at Calcutta from 26th February to 2nd Marcli, 
1923 (with appendices). Price, R. 1-12. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


TO BK HAD FKOlf 

THcOFriOBor TQI 4aKioai4TUK4L AimsRa TOTHS Govbrnmknt or India, Posa, Biuab» 
and from ths following AgorUt 

(1) THAOKKK, SPINK k GO.. Caloutta. 

(2) W. NEWMAN A GO.. Galootta, 

(3) Rai M. G. SARKAR BAHADUR A 

SONS, Galcutta. 

(4) HIGGINBOTHAMS. LTD., Madras. 

(5) THOMPSON AGO., Madras. 

(6) D. B. TARAPORRVALA, SONS A 

CO., Bombay. 

A complete list of the publtoations of the Imperial Department of 
Agrionlture in India can he obtained on application from the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, Pusa, Bihar, or 
from any of the above-mentioned Agents. 

These publications are :~ 

1. The Agricultural Journal of India* A Journal dealing with subjects connected with 
agricultural econoraioe, held and garden crops, economic plants and fruits, soils, manures. 

'methods of cultivation, irrigation, climatic conditions, insect pests, fungus diseases, 
co-operative credit, agricultural cattle, farm iiupleiiients. and other agricultural matiere 
in India. Illustrations, including coloured plates, form a prominent feature of the Journal. 
It is etlited by the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, and is issued once 
every two months or six times a year. Annual Subtcriplion* Rs. 6 or 9 a. 6d., including 
postage. Single copy, R. or 2s. 

2. Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

3. Annual Review of Agricultural Operations in India. 

4. Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India. 

5. Proceedings of Sectional Meetings of the Board of Agrioiilture. 

6. Memoirs of the Imperial Department of Agriculture in India 

(a) Botanical Series. 

(b) Ghemical Series. 

(c) Entomological Series. 

(d) Bacteriological Series. 

(e| Veterinary Series. 

7. Bulletins issued by the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

8. Indigo Publications. 

9. Books. 

The following aie the publications of the last two yeais : — 

Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa (including the Reports of the 
Imperial Dairy Expert and Secretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1921-22. Price, As. 14. 

Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa (including the Reports of the 
Imperial Dairy Expert and Secretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1922-2^ Price, B. 1, 


(7) THAGKEK A GO., LTD.. Bombay. 

(8) SUNDER PANDURANG. Bombay. 

(9) Rai Sahib M. GULAB SINGH A 

SONS, Lahokr. 

(10) MANAGER, KDUGATIONAL BOO 

DEPOT. Naopdr. 



AGRICIiLTIillAL FiJBUCATWNS-^(cou(;/a.) 


Review of Aj^rionltnral Operations in India, 1921-22. Price, K. 1*4. 

Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1922-23. Price. R. MO. 

Proceeding's of the Board of Aarricultuie in India, held at Piiaa on tiie I3th Fel)riiary, 1922, and 
^ following^ days (with appendices). Price, R. 1. 

Report of the Proceedin^rs of the Fifth Entoniolofifical Meeting;, held at Pnsa, 5th to 10th 
February, 1923. (/n the press.) 

Proceedings of the Second Meeting of Veterinary Officers in India, held at Calcutta from 2#th 
February to 2nd March, 1923 (with appendices). Price, R. M2. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


BOTANICAL SERIES 

Vol. XI, No. Vll. Correlation of Colour Characters in Rice, by G. P. Hector, m.a., b.sc. 
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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 27. THE TAILOR-BIRD {OUTHOTOMUS SUTORIUS), 

BY 

T. BAINBRIGGE FLETCHER, R.N., F.L.S., F.E.S., F.Z.S., 
Imperial Entomologist ; 

AND 

C. M. INGLIS, M.B.O.U., F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

The Warblers include a very large number of kinds of small 
birds which, with few exceptions, are plainly coloured and alike 
in both sexes. Over one liundred species occur within Indian 
limits, * many being migrants, passing the summer in Central or 
Northern Asia, whilst others are permanent residents in the Plains 
and lower ranges of the Hills. Amongst these latter are included 
the Tailor-birds, so called from the remarkable skill which they 
display in the construction of their nests which are placed in a 
receptacle made by sewing together the edges of one or more leaves, 
and of these little birds the most common and widely-distributed 
is the Indian Tailor-bird {Ortliotomm sutorim). This is a tiny 
greenish-brown bird, whitish below, in general appearance like 
a wren, but with a decidedly longer tail ; if further description is 
needed, it may be noted that the forehead is reddish, shading off 
into ashy-grey on the back of the head, and that on each side of 
the neck there is a short black bar or spot, usually concealed but 
plainly visible when the bird stretches its neck to utter its note, 
which it is doing continually. Indeed, as Cunningham has so 
aptly put it, “whenever memory reverts to the experiences of 
summer in the Plains of India, it can hardly fail to recall the loud 
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shouts of the Tailor-birds, as they travel about ceaselessly among 
the shrubs. Even at those times of day wlien the breathless heat 
and cruel glare have reduced almost all otlier birds to. relative 
silence ; when even the crows sit about in pairs m the shade, 
gasping with widely gaping l)ills and incapable of anything be)’’ond 
whispered conversation, and when the still aiul fiery air is only 
rarely disturbed by the querulous whistle of a kite, even then the 
Tailor-birds are all alive with noisy excitement. Whilst listening 
to them, or fo the cries of other loud-voiced small birds, one reali/es 
the beauty of the dispens ition that has decreed that in the animal 
kingdom there should be no necessarily direct ratio between size 
and vocal power ; an elephant with a voice on the scale of that of a 
tailor-bird would have been a nuisance to a whole district ! Even 
the longest use and wont leave it a ceaseless marvel how such 
pygmies can manage to make such a hubbub, whilst they run and 
creep about among the bushes, more like little brown mice than 
any feathered creatures. They have two common calls, the first 
consisting of an urgent repetition of the syllable ' peet,’ and the 
second, even more insistent and sounding, ‘ pe peep, pc ^ peep, 
pe peep, pe peep.’ Long after most other birds are silent ; after 
even the crows and mynabs have finally settled down for (he night, 
and only an occasionaL belated kite is audible, their call may still 
be heard issuing from the flower-beds and shrubberies, where the 
birds continue to run mouse-like about in the gathering gloom, 
jumping after the insects lurking among the loaves. When highly 
excited over anything they shout their loudest, and, with their 
tails so excessively elevated that they come to point obliquely 
forwards’ over their backKS, look more like demented wrens than 
anything else. Whilst engaged in hunting over a shrub they run 
quickly along the twigs, shouting noisily all the while, and every 
now and then snatching at insects, and, even when flying, they 
continue to call aloud with a reckless expenditure of breath.” The 
above has been quoted at length, as it seems to be a charming 
• character-sketch of the little bird in question, which, although 
inconspicuous and apt to be overlooked, will noW perhaps be 
recognizable to our readers. The typical race, as shown on our 
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plate, of the Indian Tailor-bird (0. sutovius sutorius) occurs through- 
out the Plains and lower Hills of India, Ceylon, and North and 
Central Burma, being replaced in Southern Burma, Siam and the 
Malay Peninsula by the Malay Tailor-bird {0. sutorius in%culicollis), 
which differs by having white streaks on the ear-coverts. 

As noted above. Tailor-birds are mainly insectivorous in their 
diet. The late Mr. C. W. Mason examined the stomach-contents 
of four birds at Pusa and found them to consist entirely of insect 
remains, mainly of small beetles, bugs, ants and flies ; 
Mr. D’Abreu found much the same in the case of th’‘ee birds 
examined at Nagpur. They seem, tlierefore, to be useful little 
birds to have in a garden. 

The breeding-8ea.son of tlie Indian Tailor-bird is mainly in 
June and July, but nests may be found from April until August. 
The structure and design of birds’ nests in general may vary from 
just nothing at all, the eggs being laid on the bare ground, to 
elaborate mounds such as are constructed by the Bower Birds, 
but for ingenuity, a.s applied to its (construction and concealment, 
the Tailor-bird’s nest is hard to beat. Pennant seems to have been 
the first' to give any dcsscription of it and we reproduce the rather 
quaint figure given in his Indian Zoologu (second edition ; 1790) 
where he says that in India “ the Inaite creation are more at enmity 
with one another than in other climates ; and the birds are obliged 
to exert unusual artifice in placing their little broods out of the 
reach of an invader. Each aims at the same end, though by 
different means. Some form their pensile nest in shape of a purse, 
deep, and open at top ; others with a hole in the side ; and others, 
still more cautious, with an entrance at the very bottom, forming 
their lodge near the summit. But the little species we describe, 
seems to have greater diffidence than any of the others : it will not 
trust its nest even to the extremity of a slender twig, but makes 
one more advance t(> safety by fixing it to the leaf itself. It picks 
up a dead leaf, and, surprising to relate, sews it to the side of a 
living one, its slender bill being its needle, and its thread some 
fine fibres ; the lining, feathers, gossamer, and down. Its eggs are 
white. The colour of the bird light-yellow : its length three inches, 
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its weight only three-sixteenths of an ounce, so that the materials 
of its nest, and its own size, are not likely to draw down a habitation 
that depends on so slight a tenure.” So far as it goes. Pennant’s 
account is fairly accurate except in the statement that the bird 
picks up a dead leaf and sews it on to the side of a living one. The 
dry leaves which are often found attached to the outerside of the 
nest are accounted for by the fact that these leaves, which have 
originally been pierced by the bird whilst they are still living and 
attached to the tree or plant, often die and decay in situ, either as a 
direct result of the injury caused to them or by interference with the 
free access of air to the tissues. 

The nest may be placed at any elevation, such as high up 
in a mango-tree or low down in a brinjal-2)la.nt but more usually 
they are built comparatively low down, often within a couple of 
feet of the ground. The kind of leaf selected seems to be rather 
immaterial, provided that it is fairly large and sufficiently strong 
to hold the strain of the stitches, and in gardens the leav('S of mango, 
guava and brinjal are often used. As a rule only one or two leaves 
are used but occasionally, when the nest is j)laced on a plant with 
small leaves, ‘such as oleander, a dozen lea,v('S may be fastened 
together. Generally, the nests liang down more or less vertically, 
as shown in Pennant’s figure, but sometimes they lie almost horizon- 
tally with the opening between the lower edges of the leaves, so that 
the nest is well protected in rainy \veather. 

The actual construction of the 7iest has been observed by 
Mr. A. G. Pinto, as n^ported by Dewar in his Birds of the Plains. 
[n this case the nest was placed in the leaf of a Draewna plant 
growing on a verandah and we cannot do better than quote our 
authority for what took place : One of the leaves of the plant 

was so curved that its terminal half was parallel with the ground. 
Upon this she commenced operations. The first thing she did 
was to make with her sharp little beak a number of punctures along 
.eeich edge of the leaf. In this particular case the punctures took 
the form of longitudinal slits, owing to the fact that the veins of the • 

Draewna leaf run longitudinally Having thus prepared 

the leaf, she disappeared for a little and returned with a strand of 
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cfobweb. One end of this she wound round the narrow part of the 
leaf that separated one of the punctures from the edge ; having 
done this, she carried the loose end of the strand across the under 
surface of the leaf to a puncture on the opposite side, "where she 
attached it to the leaf and thus drew the edges a little way together. 
She then proceeded to connect most of the other punctures with 
those opposite to them, so that the leaf took the form of a tunnel 
converging to a point. The under surface of the leaf formed the 
roof and sides of the tunnel or arch. There was no floor to this, 
since the edges of the leaf did not meet below, the gap between 
them being bridged by strands of cobweb. This was a full day’s 

work She next went on to line with cotton this cul-de-sac 

which she had made in the leaf. She, of course, commenced by 
filling the tip, and the weight of the lining soon caused the hitherto 
horizontal leaf to hang downwai'ds, so that it eventually became 
almost vertical, with the tip pointing towards the ground. When 
lining the nest the bird made a number of punctures in the leaf, 
through which she poked tlie lining with her beak, the object of 

this being to keep the lining iu sUn All this time the edges of 

the leaf that formed the nest had been held together by the thinnest 
strands of cobweb, and it is a mystiM V how these can have stood 
the strain. However, before the lining was completed, the bird 
proceeded to strengthen them by connecting the punctures on 
opposite edges of the leaf with threads of cotton. Her modus 
operandd was to push one end of a thread through a puncture on one 
edge and the other end through a puncture on the opposite edge 
of the leaf. The cotton used is soft and frays easily, so that that 
part of it which is forced through a tiny aperture issues as a fluffy 
knob, which looks like a knot and is usually taken for such. As a 
matter of fact, the bird makes no knots ; she merely forces a portion 
of the cotton strand through a puncture, and the silicon which 
enters into the composition of the lerf catches the soft, minute 

strands of cotton and prevents them from slipping Some- 

■ times the connecting threads of cotton are sufficiently long to admit 
of their being passed to and fro, in which case the bird utilizes the 
full length.” 
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It is only tlie hen-bird which cfonstructs the nest. Although 
the two sexes are coloured much alike, in the breeding-season 
the male bird acquires very elongated middle tail-feathers, projec- 
ting about two inches beyond the normal length of the tail, so that 
the sexes are readily distinguishable. VVe cannot say whether 
his extra length of tail is an impediment to nest-building or whether 
it makes him too proud to work or whetlier he is merely lazy ; 
but to the hen-bird must be given all the credit of the wonderful 
method of nest building. Aitken, however, in his Common Birds 
of Bomba jf, implies that it is the cock-bird which builds. 

The leaves containing and concealing the nest are fastened 
together with any suitable material tJiat is available such as cobweb, 
caterpillar silk, thread, wool, or vegetahle filnes. When a nest 
is being built near a liouse the bird will oflen make use of threads 
of cotton or loo.se strands from a coir mat. .leidon says, “ I have 
seen a Tailor-bird at Saugor watch till the native tailor had left the 
verandah where he had l)een woi'king, fly in, seize .some pieces of 
thread that were lying about, and go off in triumph with them; 
this was repeated in my prc.sence several days running.” 

The nest itself is a. neat cup, about three inches deep and 
two inches in diameter, const.c.cted of wool, cotton, with a few 
hairs and fine vegetable fibres, the cavity being always very softly 
lined. 'Phrec or four (moie frequently three) eggs are laid, measuring 
about 16 by 12 Jiim.. the ground-colour being either leddish-whitc 
or pale-bluish-green, the former being the more common, but all the 
eggs in any one nest always belong to one or (lie other type ; the 
markings on the eggs consist of blotchings and clouds tending to 
form a bold irregular cap around the larger end, and also of smaller, 
brownish-red specks and splashes scattered more or less over the 
whole surface of the .shell. When sitting on the eggs the hen-bird 
lies very close and does not usually fly out until the nest is actually 
touched or shaken. 

The young birds are well looked after by their parents for some 
time after they liave left the nest and small family-parties, consisting 
of the parents and their young, may often be seen at that time of 
the year. 
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Value of crop statistics. 

In India tlie main source of Government income has always 
been land revenue. As long as this was collected in kind, there was 
no urgent necessity for the preparation of crop statistics ; but when 
cash rates were imposed, it became desirable for the Government 
to get some estimates of the actual outturn of the crops from the 
sale of which the cash revenue required would be obtained. This 
has been particularly necessary in a province like the Punjab, where 
the landowners are mainly small proprietors, ciiltivatin^ their 
own holdings, and where, therefore, it is very difficult to deduce 
assessment rates from the rents paid by the tenants to landowners. 
But the War gave an additional importance to estimates of outturns 
of food-grains. At that time the outturn of food -grains ran short 
of requirements all over the world, and in every country Govern- 
ments began to estimate their stocks in hand and their probable 
requirements. India being a self-supporting country, the problem 
did not arise there so acutely, but large exports during the War 
followed by a particularly bad harvest in 1920-21 caused a shortage, 
which caused prices to rise (jonsiderably. The export of wheat 
was proliibited under a law framed to* meet War emergencies. This 
action gave rise to great controversy, the l^terile consumer of 
time and energy. Great doubt was felt as to whether the stocks 
in hand were or were not adequate for feeding the population. The 
difficulty of coming to an estimate as to their amount, and the 


Mtirshall. Industry and Trade, Preface. 
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iiHportancc to Government politically of securing that the popula* 
tion had enough food to live on, all drew increased attention to 
the value of accurate crop statistics. 

Crop statistics orioinally prepared for land- 
revenue PURPOSES. 

These arc, however, recent developments and the methods at 
present in force were based originally on the requirements of the 
land-revenue system. It was Akbar who first substituted a cash 
assessment for payments of land revenue in kind. He “ fixed 
his claim at one-third of the gross produce, and in order to realize 
the revenue on this basis his officials determined the average yield 
of every crop grown in the country, and fixed cash rates represent- 
ing one-third of this average yield valued on the results of ten 
years’ experience. 'Phe area sown with each crop was recorded 
season by season, and the demand on each peasant was calculated 
by applying the sanctioned rates to the area whicli he had culti- 
vated.”^ “ ’Phe , seasonal crop statistics were an essential feature 
of the* regulation system of assessment. These statistics were not 
compiled by the village acc-oimtants, who were at tliis period 
servants of the village, and not of the State ; season by season the 
measurers and the writers appeared on the scene, and if their 
emoluments were in part at least a charge on the peasants, the 
burden must have been heavy. Though these methods were 
improved on by the British Government, the principle of assessment 
remained the same. “ The rule laying down the standard of 
assessment is as follows : — ‘ The- assessment of aii estate w'ill be 
fixed according to circumstances, but must not exceed half the 
value of the net assets,’ a phrase which is defined as meaning ‘ the 
average surplus which the estate may yield after deduction of the 
expenses of cultivation, including profits of stock and wages of 
labour.’ When the rents are fair competition rents, 50 per cent, 
of the rental is considered to be thelmeasure of the half assets share 


•Moreland. India at the. death of Akbar, IV^ i. 
• Moreland. India at the death of Akbar, III, ii. 
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of rented land and the rates ascertained from tliese rents for all 

-classes of soil arc applied to the whole cultivation, whether by 

tenants or bv the owners. The ascertainmeiit of the rental is a 
«/ 

comparatively easy matter with our preseiit records wherever cash 
rents prevail, but considerable difficulty is enc^ountered in convert- 
ing produce rents into a cash rate. Tlie area of each crop is of 
course known, but estimates have to be made of the outturns of 
each crop, the actual share received by the landlord and the prices 
obtained by liim for his produce ; all of which, owing to the 
uncertainty involved, are probably usually under-estimated. In 
practice, it is recognized that, there are many reasons which may 
justify a Settlement Officer in assessing below the maximum stand- 
ard, but he is required to state as accairately as possible what the 
half net assets are, and to gi\'e good reasons for any proposal to 
fix the Government demand much below that standard. No 
■particular fraction of the f/y(m proclud’ is prescribed as the limit 
of the land revenue demand, the only limit being that just men- 
tioned, viz., half the value of the net a.ssets.”^ It is clear, tlierefore, 
that while a great deal of trouble has been takei\ to get accurate crop 
statistics for tlic purposes of as.se.ssment, yet with that objecd in 
view a Settlement Officer will ahiaiys be afraid to impose a higher 
rate than is consistent with absolute safety. If he over-estimates 
the gross produce there is a danger of the settlement breaking down ; 
if he under-estimates no great harm ensues except the slight loss to 
Government. His estimate is, tlierefore, like an engineer’s estimate 
of the breaking strain of a bridge. It is essential that he should 
provide a large margin for safety. He is moreover an officer who 
moves about amongst the people and is bound to be influenced 
by the “ inherent pessimism of the farmer in estimating the 
produce of his land. For all these reasons, while the method of 
obtaining crop statistics for settlement purposes has great value, 
there is an inevitable bias in the direction of under-estimating the 
outturn. 

' Punjab AdwIniMratinu Vol. 1, 2r>S. 

*■* Stimrt. (i. A. D. “The seasjjiial faeter in crop .statistics ; A me^liud of coirectiiig fur 
tl)o inherent pessimism of the farmer.” Agn, Jour. India, XIV, 2, April 19J9. 
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Present day importance op Punjab wheat statistics 
FOR THE Liverpool wheat market. 

For land-revenue purposes what was required was not so much 
accurate statistics of outturn as a conventional figure on which 
a Settlement Officer could base liis assessment. But with the 
development of the wheat export trade, combined with the possibi- 
lity of the food supply of the population falling short of what is 
vitally necessary, a desire has arisen for getting results more in 
accordance with actual facts. The development of woi-ld’s market 
of wheat is a modern plienomenon, and in this respect wheat 
together with rice and barley is to be differentiated from other 
food-grains such as hajra {Pennisetum typhoidcum) and jowar 
{Sorghum vulgare) whose market is limited to India. “ Under 
the rule of Kome the ports of the Meditenanean were united into a 
coherent market of wheat, and were indeed, connected witli a net- 
work of good roads. But during the greater part of history, few 
places, that were not near to great waters, could di-aw any consider- 
able supply from distant lands, to meet their urgent demand wlien 
faced by a continued d(‘ficicncy of their harvests.’'' “ Indian 
records extending back into the eighteenth century show violent 
fluctuations of prices even in great ceirtral markets, such as Delhi : 
they show much more violent changes in .secondary markets ; 
while, in places remote from any metalled road, their movement 
upwards was limited only by the price of a man’s life, after a series 
of bad harvests ; and by the value of the grain as fuel, after a series 
of good harvests. Gradually the loiail unevennesses weie smoothed 
out by the making of metalled loads and railways. 'I'lius 8ir 
Theodore Morison tells us that in the eighteenth century, and even 
later, a village of Northerii India, which did not lie on its one great 
metalled road, and had no share in its scanty water communication, 
was in effect isolated : there was but slender accommodation in 
shallow grain pits for the surpluses of successive good harvests : and 
after bad harvests wlien those pits were exhausted, there was 

^ Marshill. hidiistrif and Trak, Apj). I, i. KingHlt'y in Ihjpilui (Ch. XX) gives 
picturesque description of the wheat export trade from Alexandria to Home* 
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practically no further reserve on which to draw : so the price of the 
village went its own way, with but little reference to the prices 
even of the neighbouring country. But now ‘ the whole of 
Northern India is practically one market for food-grains, and the price 
of wheat in a district in which the crops have failed is the same, with 
but a very small addition for the cost of carriage, as the price in a 
district which had a bumper harvest.’ In regard to India generally 
he concludes that before 1850 prices fluctuated violently, and 
fluctuated in different localities iudcpendeirtly. After 1860 they 
were comparatively stable, and fluctuated simultaneously. “ The 
fact that wheat is an important article of international trade is not 
solely due to its popularity as a food. There are several other 
foods that are more widely consumed than wheat ; there is 
milk, for instance, which is not an object of international trade at 
all. Wheat possesses special qualities that make it easy to buy 
and sell it. It does not deteriorate cpiickly ; it can be eaten many 
months after it ripens ; it can be easily carried from place to place 
without suffering much harm ; it can be stored without loss ; and, 
what is of almost more inqwrtance than these, it can be classified 
and graded' into well-known kinds and can then be sold by 
description. Wheat at Karachi' can be sold iji Liverpool without 
moving it from Karachi, and without sending a sample to the 
buyer.”* The principal exporting countries are as follows : — 


Wheat exports {million tons).^ 
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The stoppage of Russian supplies has necessitated a great 
increase of outturn in other countries. This has been especially 


* Marshall. Indwslry and Trarfc, ''App. I, i. 

® Calvert. Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, p, 144. 
luteniational Year Book of AyricuUural Btatiatica, 1909-1921, pp. 252-257. 

* Weld. The Marketing of Farm Prodweie^ Ch. XII. 
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developed in United States. The Indian source of supplies is not 
so important in its amount as in the time when it arrives. The 
relatively small supplies from Australia and the Argentine are 
exported in February and March, the main supplies from the 
United States and Canada do not come till September and November, 
Indian wheat exported in July arrives at a time when the American 
and Canadian crops can only be approximately estimated. Should 
the carry-over from the last year be small and the Australian and 
Argentine crops be below average, the Indian wheat exporter may 
have the market at his feet, and be able to charge what he likes 
for his produce. The amount of the Indian wheat outturn has 
therefore a world-wide importance, and as the Punjab has 40 per 
cent, of the total Indian wheat acreage, the value of a correct 
forecast of the outturn of this province is obvious. 

COMMKRCTAL COMMUNITY APPROACH GOVERNMENT. 

With the development of the Indian wheat export has come 
an intensified desire for a<‘curate crop .statistics. “In 1883, a 
leading’ firm of Liverpool iner<-hants interested in the wheat trade 
represented to the Secretary of State for India, through a member 
of Parliament, that the ])ublication of information about crops in 
India, somewhat on the plan adopt«^d by the lljiitcd States Depart- 
ment of Agric'ulture, ivould be useful to persons engaged in business 
with that country.’’^ Oiiginally the .statistics of outturn were 
prepared after the crop was gathered, but the commercial comnmnity 
found that this was too late to be of any service to them. The 
Government, therefore, decided to isstre ('rop forecasts in advance 
so that the exporters might be in a position to estimate what amount 
would be forthcoming. It is, therefore, clear that these crop 
forecasts were mainly intended for the benefit of commercial people, 
though Government took care to safeguard itself by saying that 
they were primarily (a) for the general information of the public, 
and (6) for the information of Government, and only secondarily 

^ ^ A Manual on the Preparation of Crop Forecasts in India (Departme^nt of Statiatics, India )» 

Ch. 1. 
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for the benefit of the trade. But though these crop statistics 
were required now mainly for commercial rather than land-revenue 
purposes, the method of their collection remained essentially the 
same and tended to suffer from the same under-Mtimate as 
previously. 


Wheat crop forecasts. 

Four forecasts each were prepared for the principal exporting 
crops of wheat and cotton and a lesser number for four other crops. 
Of these the first two forecasts for wheat and cotton deal with area 
only and are admittedly rough estimates. The last two forecasts 
are the important ones. The third foreca.st is issued in April and 
gives the area and outturn at the time of harvest. The fourth 
forecast, which is issued in the middle of May, gives e.stimate8 
when the crop is nearly harvested. The two forecasts generally 
approximate to each other though in years such as 1923 when tlie 
rain damaged crops on the threshing floor the estimates may differ 
considerably. ’’.Fhese last two reports stand on a different footing 
from the preliminary ones both as regards objects and constitution ; 
for, whereas- the last two reports being largely (;oncerned with 
outturn are estimates of the quantity of crop actually to be handled, 
the earlier reports are only aids to conjecture as to what that 
quantity will be.^ 

Pnoro.SAL TO have separate yield estimates for each 

VILLAGE. 

In compiling such forecasts, very accurate estimates of area 
can be obtained from the village ‘patwaris, who are required at each 
harvest inspection to note on the area under each particular crop. 
But it is in estimates of yield that difficulties arise. The outturn 
of a particular year can be obtained if we know its area in acres and 
the yield per acre, providexl the yield is uniform over the area. 
If the yield is not uniform then it is impossible to obtain an accurate 
measure of the outturn, because whatever kind of average we take, 


> Manual on the Preparation of Crop Forecasts in India (Department of Statistics, India). 
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whether the mean, the mode or the arithmetical mean, in any case 
the total area multiplied by this average does not equal the sum of 
the small areas over which the yield is unifonn multiplied by their 
respective yields, which is the true outturn.* To illustrate this, 
suppose a district in which there are two talisils, one containing 200,000 
acres of irrigated wheat with a yield of 20 maimds an acre and the 
other containing 10,000 acres of imirrigated wheat yielding 10 
maunds an acre, the actual outtnin is 41 lakh maunds, wliereas 
the total area being 210,000 acres and the ai ithmetical mean of the 
yield being 15 maunds per acre the outtiirn obtained by multiplying 
the area by average yield is 31 o lakh niaiiiKls, wliich l)eais vety 
little relation to the. actual outturn. In cases where the yield is 
nearly uniform the difference would nol be so great and a fairly 
accurate result may be obtained by taking the* average for the 
areas. The previous practice has been for the Director of Agricuh 
ture to estimate normal outturns for unirrigated and irrigatcMi areas 
for the district as a whole. 'I'hese estimates are based on the 
'Pahsildars’ estimates of tahsil average yields and juodified by 
tlie Director of Agricadture’s personal e.xperience, and by that of the 
Deputy Director of Agric-ulture in districts wjiere sucli an official 
has been appointed. The arrangements suggested, however, should 
lead to more accairate results. 'I'Jie yields in different areas of a 
district vary enormously with inc'vitable error in the e.stimate. 
'Jlie proposal is, therefore, to get a yield estimate from eacdi /xitimri 
(village accountant) for C'ach class c»f land in his village, i.e., sailab 
(irrigated by percolation), Immui (irrigated by rainfall), chahi 
(irrigated by well) and canal irrigated. In tliis way a separate 
yield estimate will be obtained for each small area over whic-h the 
yield is uniform. This method will do away with all the inaccaira- 
cies of estimates which inevitably follow fVom an average yield over 

♦ let a, be small areas over whieh the yield is iiiiifoiin. 

Vn be the yields j)c*r acre of those areas. 

• Then the total outturn is y^ a, 4- y, a^, -} yo this does not equal 

average yield X the total area, whieh is (y, + Vm -I .... yu) (a., -j- b, -|“ •*.. 

Here the average yield is taken as the arithmetic mean of all yields, but similar arguments 
would apply for an avcra.go^bjv.sod on any other i)rincii)le. 
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the whole district. The patwari having given his estimate of yield 
in this way the area under each crop is known accurately from the 
land-revenue papers, and each patwari can, therefore, estimate the 
outturn of his village. A forecast of considerable accuracy can 
fhus be obtained, provided the pahvari’s estimates of yields are 
accurate. 

Estimates should be in maunds and seers pi» acre 

RATHER THAN IN PERCENTAGES OP NORMAL YIELD. 

Hitherto we have been considering the question of average over 
a district, but the term average is also used in connection with the 
average crop in a particular area taken over a series of years, and 
it was originally considered impossible for the patwari to give an 
estimate of yields in maunds and seers per acre. It was thought 
that he could only give his impression of the particular crop as being 
a good or bad one in terms of a percentage of the average yield.i 
For this purpose the Director of Laud Records worked out a quin- 
quennial average based on actual crop experiments taken on small 
areas which were considered typical or average. But apart, from 
the possibilities of errors in such experiments the questio/i arose 
in what way these areas were average. Statistically there are three 
such kinds of averages. (1) The iiuxle, i.e., the figure which most 
frequently occurs in a series of varying homogeneous quantities 
of which the normal or average is required. (2) The median, 
i.e., the figure which divides the series of varying quantities in 
two equal parts ; in other words, a figure such that the number of 
quantities in excess of it are equal to the number below it. (3) The 
ordinary arithmetical mean or average, that is, the sum of the 
quantities considered divided by their number. The fields on which 
such experiments were conducted would naturally give a result 
which was nearer the mode than the arithmetical mean. A Settle- 
ment Officer, in arriving at the rates of yield to be adopted for 
assessment purposes in addition to considering the results of actual 
crop experiments, wisely places a good deal of dependence on the 

' Manual on Preparation oj Crop Forecasts in India^ Ch. 11. Report of the Indian Sugar 
CommiUee, para. 361. Agri, Jour., India, XI V» 2» April 1919. 
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results of his personal local enquiries from cultivators and others 
supplemented of course by his own observations. Such results 
tend pretty obviously to give a ‘ nioflal ’ average (or ‘ mode ’) 
rather thaii an arithmetical average or ‘ mean.’ Fields for praclical 
experiment })y c-rop-cutting and weigliment an^ .selected generally 
in the light of an instruction to select ‘ average fields in an average 
village.’ Thus the assumption of a.n average is a fundamental 
feature of the Avlioh^ process, so that the experimental invc.stigation 
moves more or less in a circle. If the man on the spot really kmcAV 
the norm, or the. average, and really calculated what ])ercentagc of 
that norm the actual crop represents, lie would have to begin by 
making up his mind how many maunds and seers on an average 
each acre would jiroduce. lie really knows and does none of 
tlie.se things. Only one of them is essential, viz., the c.stimate 
of the number of maunds and seers to the acre, for the puipo,ses of 
the forecast, and it is this c.stimate which we .should endeavour to 
make the man on the .spot pre])are. For tlic.se n'asons it .seems 
de.sirable that the patirari .should" give the estimate in maunds and 
.seiws ojuX not in percentages of an assumed normal ciop. It is 
true that in so doing h(‘ will tend to under-estimate the outturn, 
0) because, as has been pointed out abovi*. the whole land-revenue 
assessment has a bias in favour of under-estimating,^ (2) because 
the zemindars, on consultation with whom he will largely ba.se his 
estimate, will always under-estimate their outturn with the object 
of obtaining a low a.sse.ssment of hind revenue, (8) because of the 
“inherent pc.ssimism of the farmer’" which is notorious through- 
out the woild. But in .spite of this tendency to under-e.stimate, the 
relative values of pniiiwi’s estimates of yield liave a, very fair 
accuracy. The Punjab patwari is generally in dose touch with all 
matters affecting the agriculture of his circle, and it would ba 
impossible to find in the Punjab instances such as that quoted from 
Madras “ where no village accountant kept any accounts and 
where all figures were invented at the close of the year.’ ® The 

’ P. 231. 

2 StiMf’t, AfjrL Jour,, Indian XIV, 2, April 1919. 

3 Id. 
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tendency to under-estimate will be more or less uniform from year 
to year, and it would be better tf) correct siu-li an under-estimate 
by adding tbe necessary percentage to the total outturn rather ^ 
than by attempting to doctor the result of each pahvari in each 
village. 

Estimates of outturn and C!ON.sumption. 

But though provincial estimates based on tli(; patwari’s esti- 
mates of yields for particular class of lands and villages will lead 
to an increased accuracy, the present method of taking district 
averages of irrigated and unirrigated crops has furnished results 
which are admittedly of great value to exporters. These estimates 
are given in the. Season and Crop Reports. It is generally believed 
that exporters arrive at an approximation to the true outturn by 
adding about 33 per cent, tt) the official figures. Probably the 
official figures are nearer the true outturn than the exporters 
imagine. We may assume then that the actual t)utturn is between 
the official figures and an amount 33 per cent, in excess of that. 
Let us suppose for the moment that the actual outturn is the official 
outturn multiplied by where x is the undetermined percent- 

age to be added to the official estimate to arrive at the true figures — 
{x lying between 0 and J). This involves the assumption that the 
percentage under-estimate is the same from year to year, but that 
is a perfectly reasonable assumption, as, if there is an under-estimate, 
the same cause will act on it in successive years. If from this 
estimate of outturn we deduct the amount required for seed con- 
sumption within the province, and net exports (i.e., total expoits 
less imports), we shall have the amount added to the stocks in hand 
in the province during the year. 'Phis amount may be negative. 
If it is added to the carry-over from the preceding year we shall have 
the* total stocks in hand at the end of the year. 

Estimates op wheat consumption must take into 

ACCOUNT THAT OP OTHER POOD-GRAINS. 

The estimates for consumption and stocks in hand can only be 
approximate, but an endeavour will be made to show that such 
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estimates may nevertheless be combined with the estimates of 
outturn for purposes of mutual check. It is clear tliat in estimating 
consumption other food-grains must be taken into consideration 
as well as wheat, and estimates of theii- outturn are also, thereh)re, 
neceasary. These have also been taken in a similar iiianner to that 
of wheat from the (Season and Crop lieport. Kstimatcs of outturn 
of other food -grains arc compiled in a very similar manner to those 
for wheat, and it is reasonable to assume that if they are under- 
estimated, the aiuount of under-estimate will be proportional to 
that for wheat. 


Deductions for seed and exports. 

in making such estunates only round figures are of any value, 
and therefore the estimates will only be given in million Ions to 
one decimal place. 'Phe deductions for seed are relatividy small 
and an approximate estimate for seed is, for wheat, about .‘fO .seers 
per acre (i.e., of the area o\er which if. was sf)wid), and for other 
food-grains 5 per cent, of the outturn. 'Phe exports are obtained 
from tHie Internal Trade Report which lias unfortuiiat(>ly been 
discontinued though ex]iorters have strongly pressi'd for its renewal 
and proposals for that purpose are nndei’ consideration. The 
figures appended, however, will only give exports uj) to the year 
1921-22 after which the Internal Trade Rejiort was di.scontinued. 
The export figures may be taken to be strictly accurate within the 
limits necc.ssary for the purposes of this di.scussion. 

CoN.SUMmON KSTIMATE.S. 

It is in making estimates of consumption that there is the 
greatest possibility of error. Popular estimat('s vary from ^ to 1 
seer per day per individual. .Sir Ganga Ram’s figure for the whole 
of India works out to about half a seer per individual,^ but this is 
probably too small for the Punjab, with a strong manly agricultural 


^ Roberta. A Text-book of Punjab AgricuUure, p. 07. 

®Sir Gaiiga Ram. Agriculture: A Profession. Address delivered at the Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, on 27th March, 1923* 
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population. Wo may take tlierefore a.»i a working h^-pothesis that the 
wheat consumption lies between and I seer per day per individual, 
and for this purpose the nutritive value of a seer of other food- 
grains may be equated to that of a seer of wheat. As the Internal 
Trade lleport deals with export from the Punjab, including Indian 
States, Delhi and North-West Fi’ontier Province, it is necessary to 
check the consumption of the whole of this area. I'here are, 
however, certain Indian States for which there are no outturn 
returns. They are, however, Hill States which are self-supporting 
and from which the exports are negligible. The argument will 
not, therefore, be affected by excluding them from the population 
statistics on wliich consumption is based and also from the food 
outturn figures, and this has been done. The population of the 
area under consideration is 27 millions. Half a seer per day for 
this population amounts to 4’o million tons. The actual consump- 
tion is assumed to be 4'5 multiplied by 1 where y lies between 
0 and 1. As the statistics given in the Internal Trade Report are 
for the financial year while the Season and Crop Report deals with 
the agricultural year, the wheat and gram statistics are in eayh case 
those of the succeeding year, e.g., the wheat and gi’am statistics 
for the financial year J 913-14 are taken from the Season and Crop 
Report of 1912-13. Other food-grains arc all lltarif crops with the 
exception of barley, the amount of which is so small that no great 
error will be caused by classifying it with the other food-grains and 
including the amount a year previously. It is impossible to isolate 
barley as there are no separate statistics given for the export of 
barley which is classified with other food-grains. This will serve to 
show how* the following statement is arrived at : — 



Wheat con-sumption {figures in million totis) for Pun jab including Indian States, Delhi and 

N. TJ'. F. Province. 
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Wheat consumption {figures in million to7is) for Punjab including Indian States, Delhi and 

N. TT\ F. Promnce — concld. 
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Limits that may be assigned to estimates oe 

CONSUMP'riON. 

a is the assumed stock carried over at the commenceineiit of 
the year 1912-13. Stock remaining at tlie end of 1921-22 is seen 
from the statement to be — 
a -f 0-6 4- 56*9 x— 45 0 y. 

Now X and y are fractions. It lias already been shown that 
X lies between 0 and 3 

y )j 0 )> !• 

Put X ■— 4 — ■ r • 

1(1 'J 10 

So that Xy lies between 0 and 3/5 

yi )) jj t) j, 10. 

'riien stock at end of 1921-22 : - a -j- ()'6 -1- 5‘7 — 4-5 //j approxi- 

mately. 

Now at present there is no means (d‘ accurately estimating the 
amount of stocks in hand, though, as will be seen, a yeaiiy census 
of the total wheat stocks in the province at the end of the year is 
under , contemplation. In default of such a census there are some 
limits which may be assigned to the probable amount of stock held 
over at the end of the year. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
it does not exceed a million tons in any particular 3'ear. 'I'here 
is no reason to sujipose that the amount of stocks held over was 
otherwise than normal at (he end of the years 1911-12 and 1921-22. 
The stocks in hand at the end of both these years may therefore 
be assumed to be roughly the same, and the ditference between 
them woulrl be sudiciently small to bo negligible for the purpose 
of the rough a])proximation which has been made for the puipose 
of this discussion. 

Hence carry-over from 1911-12 carry-over from 1921-22. 

Or a — a 0‘(j 1- o-lx^ — 4-5yi or 4:5y^ — 57^1 -1- 0. 

Now ajj lies between 0 and 3 j. 

Hence y^ lies between 1^5 and 4^. 

Hence y lies between O'Ol and 0’4 (roughly). 

We may now put this into ordinary language. If we assume 
that the estimates of outturn for the last 10 years are correct, then 
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the average consumption per head will be 0*55 seer. If we assume 
that the estimates are 33 per cent, too small, then the average 
consumption per head must be 0‘7 seer. It has been shown that 
the outturn must lie between these limits, and we can therefore 
deduce faii’ly close limits for the consumption per head, limits 
which, it has already been shown, are jjrinia facie probable. Thus, 
though we cannot be certain of the accuracy of our estimates of 
outturn, and still less of the accuracy of our estimates of consump- 
tion, we can connect these estimates with each other in such a way 
as to use each as a check on the other. 

SU(;r.ESTEt) (CENSUS OE STOCKS. 

It will now be seen that far more valuable resuHs could be 
obtained if we had - estimates of the amount of the slocks in hand 
at the end of the liuancial year, as even if those estimates are liable 
, to consitlerable error yet as before we inigJit assume tliat the percent- 
age of error l emained constant from year to year, and therefore by a 
similar line of argument to that which has been applied to outturn 
and consumption, limits might be assigned within which the amount 
of stocks in hand must lie. 'Fhe end of the financial year would be 
the best time foi' making such a- census as it is both the time when 
the year for which exports are given commences and also the tunc 
when the wheat stocks have readied their lowest and when therefore 
it would be easiest to take a census of their amount, as then the 
great mass of wheat is in the niaitdi and there is little left with the 
zemindar. It has been proposed that such a census should be 
taken by J)ei)uty Cominissioneis through Tahsildars, who will 
estimate the stocks with zeniindai’s and in ordinary tmndin. In 
cases of large viandia the estimates would be obtained from bazaar 
c/iaiid/jrls, big merchants or exporting liirus. Jn each case it will be 
left to the discretion of the Deputy Commissioner to select such 
methods as he may choose. It is also jiroposed that Deputy 
Commissioners in making their estimates should not only give what 
they consider the probable amount of the stock in hand in the 
district but also the maximum or minimum limits which they 
consider jiossible for these stocks. 'J'his will enable us to get some 
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general idea of the possible errors in the estimates of stocks. 
Assuming that some rough idea of the stock in hand at the end of the 
year may be obtained by some such methods as this, we sjiould 
then be in a position to check these results by uur figures foj* outturn 
and consumption, wliich could again be used to check the results 
for stocks, and with each year an increasingly accurate estimate 
could be framed. 

For example, if sucli a census of stocks Juul been bold during 
the four years 1918-19 to 1921-22, andtlic amounts of stocks had 
been found to be h, h^. h,. A, and assuming that the real amounts 
were b (1 z), (1 + z), {] -f -), b., (1 -] z) where z is a fraction 

(and may be negative), then we should have- - 

b (1 I- z) — a - 0-2 -I- 40-9./; 31% 

(1-1-2) -- a + O-I [- 4(j-4./; 3t)-(»// 

(I -b 2) -- rt d- 0‘3 -|- o2-4j' 4() i3// 

b., (1 z) — <i -f 04) -j- o()‘9./: - 45'()//. 

AV^lience results could be i>btained for a, x, //, c (h, h„, hj. being 
known). Such results, if used with caution, could give very valuable 
inforiuAtion, which could lx* use<l to crili< is(' or confirm the accuracy 
of the methods em})loye(l in collecting statistics of outturn and 
stock. It has also been suggestc'd that a, further check on the 
accuracy of tlu', results could be obtained from di.stricts such as 
Hissar or Lvallpur, which have little road communicatioji with 
outside districts, and where by getting tignrcs tor outturn, net 
ex])oi‘t, consum])ti<jn, and stocks for tl;o.sc districts alone, a further 
clieck might be made on the accuracy ol the statistical methods 
employed for the province as a wliole. 

SUM.MAUV. 

To sum up, cro]) statistics were oiiginally collected for land- 
revenue purposes, and this involved an inevitable tendency towards 
under- estimating the outturn. But witli the devehjj)ment of wlieat 
export and with the increased anxiety t)n the paid of (jlovernment 
to secure an adequate supply of food for tlie population Inis arisen 
a demand for statistics whiidi arc freed Irom bias. 'J'he substitution 
of village for district yield estimates would i:eiuove one source of 
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error but would not eliminate this bias. But estimates can be 
obtained for outturn, consumption, and stocks in hand. These 
estimates will probably be biased, but the bias may be assumed to 
be, constant from year to year. By means of this assumption they 
may be used to check each other, with (tontinually nearer approxima- 
tions to true results. An example of how this might be done has 
been worked out, and though every eirdeavour has been made to 
take into ct)nsideration all the factors inx'olved, it is possible that 
some may have been overlooked. The contention made is not so 
much that the results hei'e obtained ai’c strictly accurate, as that 
by some such method as that here indi(;ated a far nearer approach 
to correct estimates of outturn. Consumption, and stocks in hand 
could be obtained than has hitherto been possible. 



A PRELIMINARY AIJOOUNT OF TUF INVESTIGATION 
OF OOTTON WILT IN CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR.* 


BY 

JErrANGIR i^\\.HDlJNJT DASTIJR, M.Sr., D.l.C.. 

OJfij. Mi/colofjist to (ioornunrHj of dcotrol Proriorcs. 

^J^HK wilt of cotton is tlio most iinportant disease of cotton in 
the Central Provinces and Bei*a,r. 4Mie loss canscKi Ijy it is not 
insignificant. In fact in these provinces it lias -spread to siicli an 
alarming extent, and is contimiing to spread so niucli, tliat t he India, n 
Central Cotton Committee is financing expeiiments for tlie study 
of this* important problem, not only in tJieso provinces but also in 
Bombay. 

A paper on this disease was read before this Cojigress in ('alcutia 
in 1921 but not before tliis Sei-tiun. As a gcMieral account of this 
disease and of tJie h^ss caused by it is alri^ady given by Ajrc'kar and 
Bal in tlie paper^ jefeijed to, it is not necessary to give an account 
liere once again, The considerable loss caused by wilt in the 
affected areas can be judged from tla* fact that at iS’ag[)ur out of 
393 plants of AK2, a, variety of ccnnn, and 171 plants of Alvl, a 
variety of nialvensis. grown in pots containing sriils from wilted 
iields of Akola and Nagjiur Covernment Parms, only 23 AK2 and 54 
AK4 plants are alive up to date, i.e., tJie loss of AK2 plants lias been 
95 per cent, and of AK4 (38*5 per cent., wliile of the 255 AK2 
plants and 273 AK4 plants grown m pots (ontaining soil from 
noil-wilted aieas not a single plant has wilted. 


* Paiior read at ilio .Vgricultur.il Section o£ the Iiulian Seieiiee Coiign .S'!, Bangti-lore, 11)24. 
^ Agri, Jour, Ind», XVU, pp. 598-617. 
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Whatever difference of opinion there be regarding the extent 
of the loss caused by the disease, regarding the spread of the disease 
and regarding the immunity of certain varieties, there no doubt 
that, so far, tliere has been an unanimity of opinion amongst 
mycologists and agriculturists tliat the wilt is caused by a fungus, 
a species ol F man uni, though 1 do not know what justification 
there is foi- holding this view except tluit it be because in badly 
wilted plants fungus mycelium has invariably been found and 
because cotton wilt in America has been known to be caused by a 
fungus called Fimariuin vasinjectum. But 1 do not consider that 
as yet any satisfactory evidence has been ])roduced to establish 
the fungal nature of the Indian disease. The only serious attempts 
so far made in India to prove the fungal origin of the disease 
leave been by Butler^ and by Ajrekar and Bal", judging from the 
published accounts of the work done on this disease. Butler 
reports to have definitely established at Pusa (Bihar) in 1913-14 
“ the cause of the wilt to bo a species of Fmarium, successful 
inoculations with pure cultures of fungus having been secured.” 
The joint authors, Ajiekar and Bal, claim tcj havcv isolated two 
strains of a species of Fumriiiin from wilted cotton plants and 
to have established their parasitism by inoculation experiments. 
If these claims can be supported by irrefutable evidence, a great 
step forwaixl has been achieved towaids the solution (jf this very 
important problem, since the first real step towards the control 
of any plant disease is to di.scover what it is due to. Therefore, 
it is essential to examine thest; claims critically to see how far they 
are justified.. Unfortunately, Butler’s discovery of the parasitic 
fungus has not so far been supported by an account of the work 
done by him. However, Ajrekar and Bal have given details of 
their work and so w'c can examine their claim critically. 

In the middle of July of 1920, 11 seedlings of Itoseum in one 
j)ot and 9 in another, the seedlings being about three weeks old, were 
inoculated with the fungus (Strain 1) which they had isolated 

’ liutltT, E. J. livpl. A(jn. licfi. IhH., PusUy iyi,V14, p. /55. 

- Ajrt'kar, S. I.i., and Bal, 1). V. ObsiTvatiniiH on tlie wilt disoasc cotton in tlio 
Central Pruviaces. AgrL Jour,, Ind., XVJ, pjj. 51)8-017. 
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from wilted cotton plants colletd-ed fi-om tin? A^ricultui-al (Jollcgc 
Farm at Nagpur in 1919 (Expariin^nt No. 1). Tlio result was tliat”2 
out of the 11 seedlings and 4 out of the 9 sec'dlings inoculated died 
between the third week of August and the middle of Septembei-. i.e., 
out of 2f) Roseum seedlings inoculated only (» died. 'Plin'c weeks 
old Roseum seedlings on the 20th of .luly were inoculated with the 
fungus (Strain Jl) (obtained from wiltefl plants frotn the. ])ot culture 
experiments of the Agricultural Chemist, Nagpur. a,iul only one 
plant died a month later (Experiment No. 3). Two days later, i.e., 
on the 22nd of .fuly, 5 more seedlings, three weeks old, were inocu- 
lated with this fungus. In 3 of these seedlings, the fungus was 
introduced in the tissues tdirough a pimcture made by a, needle in 
the part of the stem in contact with the soil. In .spite of this heroic 
measure the seedlings remained healthy (Experiment No. 4). In 
the first week of August, 18 Roseum seeds were scnvn in two ])ots 
along with the fungus (.Stra.in II). Healthy plants were raised 
from the.se seefls. As a result of the.se experiments the joint a.uthor.s 
claim that two .strains of Ftimriiim .species ha\'e been isolated from 
wilted , cotton plants and their cau.sal connections with the wilt 
di.sea.se e.stabli.shed. No explanation is given as to why in Experi- 
ment No. 1. Pot No. I. 9 plants out of II (‘S(*aped the wilt, and in 
Pot No. 2, 5 plants out of 9 remained healthy. Cut of the four 
plants wilted we aiv told the original fungus was recov(>red from 
three jdants, ,so evidently the fungus was not recov('red fronr the 
fourth plant, i.e., the cause of the wilt may not be due to this fungus. 
As no mention is made as to whether the fungus was recovei‘('d from 
the dead plants of Pot No. 1, we do Jiot know if they failed to get 
the fungus or that they made no attempts to reisolate it. 

They attribute the negative results obtained in their other 
experiments with the Strains I and II “ perhaps to the time at whic-h 
the inocxilations were made, the season having advanced by that 
time.” This explanation cannot bear close .scrutiny. Their 
Experiment No. 4, which gave negative results, was made two days 
after the Experiment No. 2 which gave one wilted plant out of 5 
inoculated, even though in Experiment No. 4, as already .stated, 
three weeks old seedlings were inoculated through punctures. 
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Agiiin, if we admit that plants raised from seeds sown in the end of 
August along with the fungus remained healtliy because the season 
was too far advanced for the fungus to attack the plants, how 
can we cori’clate this witJi the observations made over and over 
again that in tlie fields plants continue to get wilted at all stages of 
their growth, right up to tlie end of the season ? 'I'he joint authors 
boldly assert that the negative results do not juove anything. In 
fact the writer of this note believes that these negative results 
are of gr<^at impoitance. It is e\'ident froju tlie conclusions arrived 
at by Ajrekar and Bal and fi-om the half-hearted explanations 
offered for ex]ilaining away the negative results, that they started 
with the fixed idea that the disease was of fungal oilgin and that 
the fungus was a species of Fiisarlatn. 

T liave isolated species of P'umriimi from innumerable wilted 
]>lants and from various localities such as Nagpur, ,\kola, Basim, 

• Alurtizapur, Boregaon and Yeotmal, and have made several inocula- 
tions under varying conditions, but the results have always been the 
same and very much similar to those of Ajrekar and Bal, viz., that 
the fungus failed to inoculate the plants. The more the inoculated 
jilants were undei’ normal conditions the more complete was the 
failure to inoculate even the most susceptible varieties like AK2 
and lloseum. A short account of the inoculation experiments 
wraild not be out of place here. 

Seeds of AK2, AK4 and Rosenni were externally sterilized with 
corrosive sublimate or strong sulphuric acid, and were planted in 
sterilized calcium chloride towers and in long test tubes containing 
sterilized moist sand. When the seedlings were about a Aveek old, they 
Avere inoculated Avith different strains of the fungus isolated from plants 
from different localities. The inoculum Avas observed to put forth new 
groAvth ; but the seedlings remained healthy and there was not even 
any penetration of the hyphac in the tissues of the seedlings, till when 
after several days both the inocailated seedlings and the control 
seedlings began to show loss of vitality and evident signs of starva- 
tion and water-logging ; the fungus then made headway in the 
tissue of the seedlings but even then there was no wilting ; there 
was a wet rot, the internal appearance of the infected tissues was 
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entirely unlike that of the typically wilted plant. The isolation of 
the fungus identical with the one used for inoculations from 
these rotting seedlings cannot be put. forward as an (evidence of 
parasitism of the fungus. 

The strains that were used for inoculating .seedlings under 
asceptic conditions were used for inoculating jilants of AK2 grown 
in pots containing virgin soil from a tank lu'ar Nagpur. The 
inocidatious were done at various stages in the (levelo])inent of the 
growth of the plants. 'I'Jie following method was used to inoculate 
the plants ; the soil was .scraped an inch or two (lc(‘p, round the 
plants ; the upper lateral roots were cut but the tap root v.as not 
injured ; the whole contents of a nut rient agar tube in which the 
fungus was growing luxuriously were transferred to the scraped 
soil ; precautions were taken to have some inoculum attached to 
tlie exposed subterranean pa, it of the stem and lateral broken roots 
before they were covered over again with earth. In ('Very case 
the result was the .same ; the controls and the inoculalt'd plants 
were equally healthy and developed good tiowers and bolls. 

Plants of AK2, AK4 and lioseum grown in .sand in .small 
pots and kept out in the open in a. wire cage wets* similarly inoculat- 
ed. The inoculations gave uniformly lu'gative results. However, 
some interesting ob.servation.s were iworded. hor example, plants in 
pots brought to the laboratory began to droop if laqtt there even les.s 
than half an hour before replacing them in the wire cage. Even 
the next day they looked sickly. The leaves ultimately dropped, 
the plants did not die. but their growth was stunted. Again it was 
found that the parts of the plants which came in contact with the 
inner walls of the bell-jar used for covering inoculated and control 
plants turned brown a.nd drooped and ultimately did not recover. 
Further, it was observed that if the tap root was injured the plant 
began to dry up immediately and developed typical external 
symptoms of wilt but not the internal, ddiere was no browning 
of the inner tissues. It is possible, therefore, that inoculations 
carried out under such or similar conditions may at times give 
what may be mistaken as positive results especially if the inoculated 
plant has had a severe set-back. 
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Thus we see that as yet no conclusive evidence has been 
produced to prov^e the fungal origin of the cotton wilt. 

'I'he question tluni naturally arises what is the nature of the 
wilt and if the fungus which has been found in wilted plants 
which have been collected in various localities such as Nagpur, 
Basini, Akola, Murtizapur and Boregaon, has any connection 
with the wilt. This question may perhaps be answered by a 
careful examination of the diseased tissiu's. 

'File internal appearance of a wilted plant is very characteristic. 
In the early stages of the attack the effect on the tissues is a 
yellowing of the walls of some of the vessels, these walls then 
turn deep yellow brown, ultimately dark brown and then quite 
black ; at times the vessels are filled, paxhiallv or wholly, with some 
dark coloured substance. 1’he vessels of altected tissues have these 
coloui’s ev'etx when they do not contain any mycelium. Tn fact 
the vessels in which the hvplue are found may be otherwise quite 
nonnal in a])pearance. The mycelium has been very seldom 
found \n such large quantities as to plug the lumen of the vessels. 
Even Ajrekar and Bal, who claim to have discovered the parasitic 
fungus, have- not failed to observe that the mechanical blocking 
up of the vessels was not so complete as to accoxint for the wilting 
elTect and therefore they suspected that the fimgus secreted some 
toxin which brought about the death, but they failed to verify 
the suspicion by their experiments. It is remarkable indeed that 
the plant should so completely wilt even though the fungus could 
be traced only in a few vessels and even these were, at best, oxdy 
partially clogged. If healthy plants and wilting plants are placed 
in tap wafer coloured with xnethyl blue, all the vascular tissxies 
of the healthy plants are found to be fuixctional as evidenced from 
the presence of blue colour in these ti.ssues ; but in the wilting 
plants a number of the vascular strands are found not to function. 
If the tissues from a wilting plant are boiled in a concentrated 
solution of logwood containing ammonium carbonate, the sections 
from a diseased plant and from a healthy plant show a characteristic 
difference. The tissues from the healthy plant stain pink, but 
in the diseased tissues of the wilting plant not only the walls of some 
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tissues are coloured blue and not pink but some of the cells contain 
varying amounts of dark blue deposits. These deposits are found 
not only in the lumen of the vessels and cells of vascular strands 
but also in cell lumen of the medullary rays, endodermis, softer 
tissues of the phloem a«d in the co; tex. Tn many cases the cell 
cavities are completely tilled with this sid)stance which is not 
visible till it is stained blue or dark blue with logwood and amo- 
mum carbonate. Again if bits of the diseased tissues, untouched 
by a steel knife, are placed in an acidulated solution of potassium 
sulpho-cyanido, they take pink or red colour. No wilting or wilted 
plant has been found up to now, which has not invariably given 
either both or one of these two reactions, especially the blue reaction 
with logwood and ammonium carbonate ; these are micro-chemical 
tests for aluminium and iron. The fungus mycelium has invariably 
been found only in the plants in the tissues of which the accumulation 
of these salts has been asccrtaine<l by these micro-chejuical tests. 
Attempts were then made to find if these substances were to l)e found 
in the tissues of the plants without the fungtis. It has abeady been 
stated tl,iat nonnally healthy plants did not give the inactions described 
above. In wilted areas and in ])ots cfuitaiuiiig soil from wilted 
fields a search was made for ])lants in tin* early stages of wilt, 
showing either the presence of the fungus without tliese salts or 
of the salts without the fungus, lip to i.o.v no phuit lias been 
found to show the presence of only the fungus hyplae in the tissues 
without these accumulations of aluminium and iron salts, but plants 
have been found wdrich have .shown the pre.seiice of the salts of 
aluminium and iron in their ti.ssues, by micro-chemical tests, in 
absence of the fungus. These* tests have also been tried with the 
tissues of cotton plants attacked by Rhizoctonia solani Kunz in 
C. P. and Madras (the Madras specimens were obtained through 
the courtesy of Mr. hlilson) ; but they have given the same reactions 
as the healthy tissues ; thus we see that these reactions are peculiar 
only to plants suffering from wilt. 

^hen inoculation experiments with the fungus isolated from 
wilted plants failed to infect healthy plants, experiments were 
made to inject one per cent, solutions of salts of aluminium and 

3 
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iron in the tissues of healthy plants growing in three feet high pots 
filled with virgin soil from a lake near Nagpur. The plants were 
over four feet high, the stem about 10 mm. in diameter and had 
lovely green foliage. The injections were made by introducing a 
fine capillary end of a bent glass tube, about 10 mm. in diameter, 
in the stem near the ground level. In no case was the- plant given 
more than 10 c.c. of the solution, but it is extremely improbable 
that all this quantity was absorbed by the plant because the injec- 
tions had to be given to plants growing out in the open ; and on 
account of exposure to strong wind and rain the water-tight connec- 
tion between the injecting tube and the plant was displaced more 
often than not. Whether the plant was injected with aluminium 
chloride or aluminium sidphate or with ferric chloride or ferrous 
sulphate the appearance of the tissues was the same. Where the 
connection between the injecting tube and the stem had remained 
water-tight sufficiently long, it was found that the central tissues 
had become black and a part of the surrounding tissues had turned 
brown for a distance of about eight inches above the point of injection 
and in some cases also a few inches below ground level. Micros, copical 
appearance of .sections cut from the part of the stem which had 
absoibed flu* solutions was identical with that of the diseased tissues 
of a wilting plant. Plants injected with aluminium salts 'gave po.sitive 
reaction with logwood and ammonium carbonate and negative reaction 
with potassium sulpho-cyanide. Plants injected with iron salts 
gave positive reaction with potassium sidpho-cyanide and negative 
with logwood and ammonium carbonate. Along with the injections 
of these salts pure distilled water was also injected in some plants 
which served as controls. The internal tissues remained normal 
and gave no micro-chemical tests for aluminium and iron salts. 
The external effect of the injection of salt solutions was drying up 
of two or three leaves above the point of injection. None of the 
injected plants completely wilted though one or two plants showed 
signs of wilting the day following the injection but they soon 
recovered. It is probable that sufficient quantity of the solutions 
was not absorbed by the plant to cause wilting ; besides the tissues 
which had absorbed these solutions and had thereby ceased to- 
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function, there were a large number of vessels and cells which were 
normal and functional. This may be the reason why there was no 
wilting of the injected plants. And this explanation seems to be 
borne oiit by observations made at the Nagpur Farm on the wilted 
plots in the middle of November and from the pot culture experi- 
ments. On tlie experimental plot most of the Roseum and AK2 
plants had completely wnited but tlicre were a few plants which 
looked healthy. But in cutting open the stems of these plants 
it was found that the majority of thos^ plants showed a certain 
amount of browning in the vascular tissiuw. The sections had 
the same microscopic appearance as the diseas''d tissues of wilted 
plants. 1’hc fungus hyphoG were present in the vessels not in any 
conspicuously marked extent less than in the wilting plants. The 
micro-chemical tests showed that aluminium and iron had not 
accumulated in all the tissues. I’he accumidation of these salts 
was not general but rather scattered. The majority of the (‘ells 
and vessels were functional and perhaps therefoi-e the lajits did 
not show signs of wilting. It is not possible to say if Jiese plants 
would have wilted if they had been allowed t<i stand longer in the 
ground. The few stirviving pla?vts in ])ots containing “ wilted ” 
soil which externally looked healthy, though small in size, in the 
middle of November, also showed the characteristic browning 
of some of the tissues and gave positive reactions for aluminium and 
iron, though the fungus mycelium was not observed in all these jdants. 

AK2 phmts grown in pots containing sand were carefully 
removed without injuring the tap roots and W(»re transplanted 
to jars (containing distilled water and different concentrations of 
the normal solution of aluminium chloiide, viz.. O'Ol per cent., 
0‘()05 per cent, and O'OOOl per cent, d'he jars were covered with 
brown paper and w'ere kept out in the (jpen. All the plants at first 
drooped and shed their leaves. New shoots and leaves were put 
forth by all the plants except those kept in O’Ol per cent, normal 
solution. This concentration of the salt was found to be toxic. 
These plants wilted and were dead in a week. On cutting open the 
plants it was observed that there was the typical browning of the 
vascular strands commencing from top downwards. Sections of 
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the upper portions of the plants were typical of the normally wilted 
plants. There was the yellowing of some of the vessels. In sections 
from the lower portions of the stem and roots, discoloration of the 
vessels was absent. Sections when boiled in logwood solution 
containing ammonium carbonate gave typical reaction of wilted 
plant. Not only were the cell walls, especially of the vascular 
strands, coloured blue but many of the cells and vessels were plugged 
with a dark blue deposit. Tliis plugging of the lunien was not 
visible in the unstained sections. 

The constant accumulation of the compounds of iron and 
aluminium in the tissues of wilting plants, the constant absence 
of these accumulations from the tissues of healthy plants and plants 
attacked by Rhizoctonia solani Kunz and the complete failure to 
isolate a parasitic organism from the wilting plants, suggest that 
the accumulation of these compounds may have some correlation 
with the wilt and tliat the species of Fusarium which has been 
isolated from wilting plants in different cotton tracts may be 
merely a contributory factor in hastening the death of the plant 
and that the fungus follows in the wake of the accumulations of 
these compounds in the tissues. 

I wish to take tliis opportunity to thank my colleagues, the 
Agricultural Chemists, Mr. F. J. Plyinen and Mr. A. E. Padmanabha 
Aiyer, the Principal of the Agricultural College, Mr. U. G. Allan, 
and the Economic Botanist, Mr. W. Youngman, for the help they 
have given to me in my work. 
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Provinces. 

The Thirteenth Meeting of the Board of Agriculture in India 
was held at Bangalore in the Daly Memorial Hall from 21 st to 25th 
January, 1924. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore evinced his deep interest 
in the deliberationS/of the Board by graciously consenting to preside 
at its opening meeting. His Highness, who Avas accompanied by 
1'heir Excellencies the Resident and the Dewan and other high 
officials^ and notables of tlie State, in opening the proceedings said 
that it gave him peculiar pleasure to welcome the Board to Mysore 
because it was the first occasion on which the Board had met in an 
Indian State. Referring to the agenda His Highness said that 
the questions down for discussion gave but a faint impression of the 
magnitude and complexity of the problems which confronted the 
department. His Highness saAv, in the dcA'elopnient of agricultural 
co-operation, the means Avhereby tlve department Avould be freed 
from the Avork of retailing aird distriluiting agricultural necessities, 
and he hoped that the results of tlie Board’s deliberations on the 
subject Avould enable Local Governments to deal Avith the question 
more effectually than they had been able to do in the past. 

Dealing with the question of cattle improA’cment, His Highness • 
said that work on scientific lines had barely begun. It Avas neces- 
sary to lay, at the beginning, bioad and sound foundations. A 
sound policy and a firm determination on the part of Local Govern- 
ments and Agricultural Departments to carry out that policy till 
results were achieved, Avere essential to success. 

( 261 ) 
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Discussing the question whether or not experimental farms 
should be self-supporting, His Highness was of the opinion that the 
expectation that these institutions should be made to pay had 
arisen from a misunderstanding of the functions of these farms. 
They were really outdoor laboratories for the investigation of 
problems connected witli the agriculture of a particular ^.rea, and 
as such were on the same basis as laboratories maintained by 
large manufacturing concerns to iiw^estigate manufacturing and 
other problems. No industrial concern would expect its scientific 
laboratories to be self-supporting, and in the same way it appeared 
to be extremely unwise and short-sighted to lay emphasis upon the 
money-making side of the experimental farm. A better criterion of 
its usefulness was the inflnence it exerted on the agriculture of the 
State. At the same time it was xeasonable to e.xpect tliat funds should 
be expended as c( ononiically as was consistent with sound work. 

In conclusion. His Highness paid a tribute to the excellent 
work being done by the Mysore Departinent of Agiiculture under 
the guidance of its piescnt experienced head, Dr. Leslie Coleman, 
and to the real progress which had been made in all parts of India 
since the Bpard first met 19 years ago. The imniense distance 
which lay between Indian agriculture in its present state and Indian 
agriculture as it should be, called lor the most strenuous efforts 
the department could put forward and for the most loyal support 
and recognition of the department’s work on the part of Local 
Governments. 

In his reply to the address of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Mr. S. Milligan, President of the Board, expressed the appreciation 
of the members of the Board of His Highness’s kindness in inviting 
them to hold their biennial meeting in Mysore. Not only was this 
the fost occasion on whicji the Board had met in an Indian State ; 
it was also the first occasion in the history of the Board on which 
a -Ruling Prince had consented to preside at its opening meeting. 
The occasion was unique and, if he might say so, inspiring. Mysore 
'was justly proud of its position among Indian States not only in 
respect of its agricultural development but also of the rapid strides 
it had made along other lines of advance — social, economic and 
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scientific. It was a well-known fact that the prosperity of the State 
was due in no small measiire to the incessant and unsparing efforts 
of its highly enlightened and sympathetic ruler. Tie was sure that 
the words of encouragement Tlis Highness had been kind enough 
to say would prove an incentive to further work not only in Mysore 
but throughout India. 

Continuing, Mr. Milligan said that the Board had been associated 
with the work of the Agricultural Department in India since its 
reorganization nineteen yeai-s ago. It - had been of extraordinary 
value in the development of the Imperial and l*i-oviucial Departments 
in that it had siu-ceedcd in [)rescrving a wide outlook amongst workers 
in the provinces and had been the means of promoting collaboration, 
unity of purpose, and standardization of agricultural education 
throughout Itidia, to a degree which would otherwise have been 
impossible. 8inc(! they last met, the Agricultiual Dcj)artmeut as a 
whole had had a veiy anxious time owing to the financial situation 
whiclx ap])eared to have a tendency to become chronic. Although 
the current activities of the departmoit hail tiot been affected to 
any considerable extent, liuancial stringency had unfortunately 
stood in the way of the development which had been so seriously 
delayed during the war. Recruitment of experts to existing 
vacancies had been limited and there were still no fewer than 41 
vacancies in the Imperial Service. 

Financial considei’ations had made it impossible to proceed with 
the scheme for the ])rovision of post-gi-aduatc training to qualify 
'Iiklians for admission to the Imperial Service. A bcgiimiug had, 
however, been made in pioviding post-graduate training in 
sciences allied to agriculture, including animal husbandry 
and dairying, and a similar training for veterinary officers 
had been arranged for, as an experimental measure, at 
Muktesar. Another imjxortaut development was the transfer of 
Bangalore, Wellington and Karnal daily and cattle-breeding farms 
from the Military to the Agricultural Department with a view- to 
provide experimental and educational facilities. A dairy manager’s’ 
course had been starttnl in Bangalore which would qualify students 
for the " Indian Diploma in Dairying.” 
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Before introdiuiing the items on the agenda, the President 
made sympathetic reference to the losses which the department 
had suffered in the deaths of Mr. Petty, Mr. Henry and, Thakur 
Mahadeo Singh, all in the j)rime of life and of much ‘promise. He 
desired the Board to formally express its sympathy with their 
relatives. The proposal was carried in silence, all members 
standing. 

In conclusion, the President informed the meeting that the 
Hon’ble Sir Narasimha Sarma, Mr. M. S. 1.). Butler, and Mr. Glrantham 
had asked him to express their deep regrets at their inability to 
attend. 

After appointment of Committees to deal with the various 
subjects, the Board proceeded to the consideration of Subject I — 
To cotmder the -proffress made in yivinff efftct to the recommendations 
of the liuiian Cotton Comm dice for 1917-18 icith specM reference to 
(a) the ivork of the Central Cotton Committee ; {h) the r< commendations 
of the Board of Agriculture of 1\)19 in regard to cotton marketing. 

Mr. Burt, Secretary (*f the (!entrul Cotton C^unmittee, on being 

invited by the President to give a. short sketch of the work of the 

• ^ 

Committee, said that their annual report showed that the recommen- 
dations of the original Indian Cotton Committee had been amply 
justified. They had now a.n unique organization on which all 
sections of the cotton industry were represented. 'J’hey had funds 
raised by the industry for its own improvement provided by the 
cotton cess, and had been able to start a well-balanced research 
programme v\'ith the feeling that it was adequately financed. The 
results already achieved were due, in a very great measure, to the 
whole-hearted suppt)rt of all sections of the cotton trade. Their 
policy in regard to agricultural research was to make funds available 
for special investigations and, wherever possible, to supplement 
the work of the Provincial Departuients. The Technical Research 
Laboratory under Prof. Turner would, they considered, be of special 
value to cotton-breeders in their work on new cottons. 

Steps were being taken to prevent the introduction of the 
boll weevil from America into India. "Jlie Government of India 
had provisionally accepted the Committee’s, proposal that the 
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Pests Act should be put into forcic, that all American cotton should 
be fumigated on arrival in India, and that Bombay should be the 
only port of landing. 

The improvement of ctitton marketing was a separate subject. 
The Cotton Transport Act had been passed by tlie Indian 
Legislature and was now in force in practically tlie wliole of the 
staple-growing parts of the Bombay Presidency and would soon, 
it was hoped, be brought into force in Madras and the Central 
Provinces. 

Recommendations for tlie regulation of gins jind presses, 
embodying provisions which would enable Provincial Governments 
to introduce a system of licensing, were still before the Government 
of India, but they had every reason to expect legislation at an 
early date. When that was done, they would feel that two out- 
standing abuses which not only caused considerable inconvenience 
and annoyance to the cotton trade, but also very serious economic 
loss to the cotton-grower, would be considerably r(*duced. 

Gealiug with the (juestion of cotton marketing, Mr. Burt 
said that the C^eutral Cotton Committee had practically adopted 
the recommendations of the Board. 'I’hey had submitted draft 
rules for the woi’king of markets on lines similar to those in Berar. 
Their recommendations wei\t further than the piactice in Berar 
in that tlefinite provision had been made that half the members 
of the market committee sliould be representatives of the cotton- 
growers of the area served by the market. 

Mr. Burt invited the opinion of the Board on the question 
of the publication of cotton prices. The jioint at issue was whether 
Bombay prices per khanili of ginned cotton should be posted or 
whether kapas prices should be notified. A possible method would 
be to convert, not the jirices of ginned cotton but the differences, 
into terms of kapaa, e.g., Rs. 5 per khaidi in Bombay might corre- 
spond to a rise of, say, 3 annas per maund of kapas in the local 
market. I’lie ensuing di.scu.ssion brought out some differences of 
opinion, but the majority Avere in favour of publishing lint prices 
and, at, the same time, indicating the extent of the rise and fall of the 
market by the method suggested by Mr. Burt. 
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In a discussion on the operation of the Cotton Transport Act, 
Dr. Mann said that many unforeseen difficulties had arisen. Two 
points he considered to be essential ; one was that small areas, should 
.be avoided. Such areas had cau.sed difficulties in the Bombay 
ifresidency and would probably necessitate modifications in the 
notification in the near future. Secondly, it was essential to deal with 
road transport which he considered to be the key of the situation. 

The Board then proceeded to discuss Subject II— The utiliza- 
tion of indigenous supplies of phosphates. 

The President said that the question had been referred to a 
Conmiittee of the Board in 1917. After considering the report of the 
Committee that Board recorded the opinion that a survey of the 
resources of the country in mineral phosphates should be undertaken 
•by Government and tliat Government sliould maintain control 
over all the internal mineral sources of supply. 

The supplies of phosphati(- manures in India consisted of raw 
mineral rock, bones and fish manures. Nothing had so far been 
done to develop the supplies of rock phosphates. '"I'he supply of fish 
guano varied with the nature of the fishing season. Bones were, 
therefore, probably the most important phosphatic manure in 
India at present. The question of restriction on the export of 
bones had been considered by the last Board wliich was of opinion 
that it was doubtful whether restriction would achieve the end 
desired, but the Board had requested the Government of India to 
form a Committee to consider the question of tJie retention of the 
manurial resources of the country and to suggest a constructive 
policy to that end. The Committee proposed had not been 
appointed. • 

Mr. Hutchinson referred to the article publislied by him in the 
January 1924 issue of the “Agricultural Journal of India” on the 
possibility of making mineral phosphates a\'ailable by natural bac- 
terial processes. He did not know how far the process was applicable 
,to bones, but the indications were that the process would be just as 
‘applicable to boi\es as to mineral phosphates. 

Mr. Anstead pointed out that Mr. Hutchinson’s work and their 
own had shown that indigenous phosphates could be used in India, 
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and particularly in Madras, but the great difficulty was the cost. 
In Madras fish guano and bone dust were being sold to firms for 
outside export, and phosphates were being utilized for mixing with 
other manures for export. He thought that deposits, such as the 
important one at h’richy, should be looked upon as the property 
of the State. In reply to a question on the extent to which export 
was depleting the supply, he said that no reliable ligures were 
available. The main consideration was that the supply was 
limited. 

Other members spoke on the benefit of phosphatic dressings 
on various crops. It was finally resolved - 

That Goverriniont be asked to give immediate elTeel to Ihe recommendatiori of the 1022 
Board with leferenco to the appointment of a Committee to inve.stigate the economic position 
of indigenous fertilizers in India, and t<i formulate a deiinito eonstiuetive pr»liey to ensure their 
use for the benelit of the Indian ryot. 

That in the opinion of this Board, the utilization of indigenous phosi>liateH in Iiulia would 
be facilitated by local investigation of tlie method of baeleri()!v)«r:ie:il solubilization by HVilj)liur- 
oxidizing bacteria, and this method should, thendore, receive the i»arli(!ular attention of the’ 
expert staff of the various Agricultural Bepartmenls, whieli should, if necessary, be strengthened 
for that purpose. 

The second and third days were devoted to tlic consideration, 
by tht? severafl Committees, of the subjects with which they had 
been appointed to deal and to tJio drafting of their jcports. 

The Board reassembled on the lourtli day when the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted ; - 

That the Board desires to express its satisfaction that so many of tJie recommendations of 
the Indian Cotton Committee, iyi7-lS, .and of the Board of Agrieuiture, lUl'J, have been given 
effect to. In ptirticular, it desires to pLiee on record its ;ippieciatijui of the supjxirt which the 
Central (Aittoii Committee has roeeivx'd from all sections ol the cotton tiadc. The Committee 
has already achieved important results and this is due in a l.irgc miMsurc to the serious way in 
which commercial men of standing have given their lime and thought to the work of th^F 
Committee. ; 

The Board then proceeded to considei’ the report of ; thpr 
Committee appointed To review the progress made in non-gredit 
agricultural co-operation i)t India and to consider ways and means oj 
stimulating further progress {Hiibjict 111). 

Dr. Mann, in presenting the report, said that the subject, 
referred to was an exceedingly wide one and one that would- become * 
of increasing importance in the future. Hence the Committee; 
had been able to deal with only one or two aspects of it. The 
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first part of the report dealt with the relationship between ordinary 
agricultural propaganda and the utilization of co-operation for 
bringing that knowledge into general use. I'herc had been a big 
hiatus in the past between demonstration and actual practice, and 
the Committee thought that the best method of bridging the hiatus 
was to organize bodies of cultivators into co-operative societies. 
The Committee recognized that it was in co-operation with the 
Co-operative Department and with co-operators generally that the 
extension and general adoption of agricultural improvements had 
its greatest chance. Paragraph 6 of the report went further in that it 
suggested that the staff to be utilized should be combined agricul- 
tural and co-operative ; whether the propaganda should be directed 
and controlled by the Agricultural Department or by the Co-operative 
Department was a matter on which the Committee had been 
unable to agree, and which seemed to depend on the varying 
conditions obtaining in the different provinces. 

Referring to the second y)art of the report whicdi dealt with 
co-operative sale. Dr. Mann said that the Committee had advanced 
certain proved principles on which co-operative sale was most 
likely to succeed. One was that large sale units hiust be dealt 
with so as to enable a society to exert a perceptible influence over the 
whole trade in a particular commodity in a given area, thereby 
securing to the society the best terms possible. Again it was 
necessary to realize that amateur management was useless in 
enterprises involving difficult coniinercial tiansactions. Co-operative 
sale was an intricate and delicate business and must be developed 
under expert professional management. Further, the Committee 
emphasized dhe necessity of a definite economic advantage to the 
members of the society from the beginning. Co-operative purchase, 
too, was very largely conditioned by the same considerations which 
had been mentioned in connection with co-operative sale. 

The Committee had considered other foin s of non-credit co- 
operation but had not been able to make any iccommendation with 
regard to them. I hey recommended further examination of 
the whole subject at the next meeting of the Board in the light 
of the additional- infoimation which would then be available. In 
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particular, the Committee would draw atteution to the work being 
done in the Punjab by Land Consolidation Societies. 

After a long discussion, which dealt mainly with paragraph 6 of 
the Committee’s report, the President said that the divergence of views 
would seem to justify the imrlusion of that paragraph in the report, 
and that on the whole the paragraph, as it .stood, might l>c taken 
to express tlie views of the Board. 'Phe report of the Ct)mmittee 
was adopted unanimously, as was a resolution to the effc(!t that — 

The Board recoj^nizoa thn fiindimont'd iinprirtanou to of tho work (ni consoli- 

dation of holdincjR that is bcint^ carried out under the influence of the ( "o-operative Ih^partment 
jn the Punjab, and wishes to hriiiff the fact prominently to tlie notice of [..otml (lov(‘»*rimentfl. 

The report of the Committee on SuJiject 7F— 7.9 it possible and 
desirable to mdke Government farms, including experimental, cattle- 
breeding, seed and demonsfrofion farms, pay ?- was introduced 
by Dr. Clouston. ’Phe subject, he said, was a. very imf)ortant 
one inasmuch as it had been the basis of a great deal of uninformed 
criticism on the part of Provincial Councils. 

Mr. Henderson agreed that the subject was im])ortant, not only 
on account of the existing farms, but also from the fact that all 
new schemes * were lia ble to be considered from a financial aspect 
only. This might prove a great hindrance in the many special 
investigations which had to be cariied out from time to time. 

The following resolution was carried unanimously: — 

This Board is of the (ipinion tint the cs.scntial factor in the working; of a (Jovernrnent 
agricultural station is the fultilmeiit of the specific object or objects for which the station in 
established. While realiziiij.^ that the .station .should l-c mana.;rcd a.s (‘conomically as possible, 
the Board is of opinion that the financial a.spect i.s of entirely secondary irniKnd ince and should 
not bo allowed to interfere with tlie object or objects of the station. 

Mr. Burt presented the Report of the Committee appointed to 
deal with Sidfect V—To conskler the steps talcen to give effect to the 
reccmmmdations of the Board of Agriculture of 1919 for the improve- 
ment of (a) forecasts, (b) fimd statistics of the area and yield of crops 

in India. 

The Committee proposed the following resolutions for the 
consideration of the Board and these, after discussion, were adopted 
unanimously : — 

The Board rogreta that not only have many of tho recommendations of the Board of Agri* 
culture of 1910 not been given clloct to, but that on tho contrary reduction of ataUatical staffs 
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and of oompilatiort has made the preparation of reliable crop forecasts more difficult than before. 
They desire to emphasize the importance to the country of accurate agricultural statistics and 
of proper forecasts for the major crops. 

The Board observes with regret th^t only in one province does the recommendation of the 
Board of Agriculture in 1919, that e«ich Director of Agriculture should be* provided with a 
qualified Statistical Assistant, ajijiear to have been adopted. They are strongly of opinion 
that the ap|)ointment (yf such Statistical Assistants is an absolute necessity if any real improve 
mpnt is to be made in forecasts. 

While every effort shculd be made to take the fullest pfiasible advantage of trade statistics, 
it is not possible to obtain from such statistics the figures ff>r the total production from which 
to calculate the standard outturn per acre. Crop-cutting experiments must remain the basis 
of such standards. 

The standard outturns for various crop.s now in use have resulted from crop-cutting experi- 
ments made over a niimbor of years, veriHcd by such information as has been available from 
trade 8tati.stic8. Changes should only be made .is a result of crop-cutting experiments suffi- 
ciently numerous to possess a definite statistical value. In choosing fields for crop-cutting 
experiments no attempt should bo made to select average fields, but the selection should be mad© 
"purely mechanically so as to give a statistically random distribution. Changes in the standard 
yield should not be made as a result of discrepancies brought to light by trade statistics, as 
such discrepancies occur in the product “ condition factor X standard yield,” and the fault is 
most likely to lie in the interpretation of the primary condition reports. 

In the opinion of the Board of Agrioulture thc‘ fii-st .step in any attempt to imprf>ve statistics 
should be to a pjjoint a Statistical Assistant under each IMrcctorof Agriculture with an adequate 
staff for the carrying out of crop-cutting experiments on a limited scale with the f>bjeot of deter- 
ruining how such exj)erinicnts can best bo conducted for the province generally. The org.i* 
nization subsequently required could then he determined. 

The Board of Agriculture strongly recommends that the compilation of rail-borrio trade 
statistics should bo revived, as these statistics imi vide for many crops a mbst important check 
on the estimates <>f production in addition to information essential to the study of the 
economic pnigress of Indii. 

That this Board endorses the recommendation of the Indian Ootton Committee, the Board 
of Agriculture 1019, and of the Indian Ccntnil Cotton Committee, that weekly returns from all 
cotton pressing faetories of cotfi^n i)ressed should be made compulsory as early as possible. 

That in all cotton-growing iirovinces a definite effort should be made to obtain a reasonable 
estimate (»f the amount of cotton consumed in villages, whether for hanil-spinning or for domestic 
purposes. This could [)robably he done by a detailed statistical study of tlic information avnil- 
Jible for individual internal trade blocks. Koad-borne trade would also be of imiiortance an<l 
the extent of this would necessitate special local enquiry. 

The Board then passed to a consideration of the report on 
Subject F/,’the terms of reference being, To consider the recommenda- 
tions of the. Sugar Committee relating to the future of the Coimhatore 
Sugarcane Breeding Station and to make recommendations. 

Mr. Noyce in presenting the report said that one or two points 
called for conunent. In the first place the sugarcane station must 
be made an Imperial institution because they were more likely 
to get the necessary funds from the Central Government than 
from the Madras Government. The second point was that his 
Committee did not endorse the view that work on the evolution of 
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improved varieties of cane for Upper India, which would withstand 
the indifferent usage of the ordinary cane grower, should be aban-. 
doned as impracticable. His Committee thought rather that it 
should be encouraged. Conditions had changed since the report 
of the Sugar Committee had been published, and it would be> 
impossible for some years to estfiblish an All-India Sugarcane 
Research Station. In the meantime they should take things as they 
were. Coimbatore should be made a breeding centre for the whole 
of India, and other research work connected with sugarcane should 
be left, with the Provincial Departments concerned. 

Several members of the Board gave particulars of the excellent 
results which had been ol)tained with Coimbatore varieties in the 
provinces. The report was adopted and the following resolution 
passed unanimously - 

This .Boird supports tho rcoomiiieiiclations of tlif3 Iiiditui 8iigar Committee that the Coim- 
batore Cane-breeding Station and the [)ost of Sugarcane Kxpert rthoiild bi*. made ]>cnuanent 
and that tho station .shoultl bo transferred to Imperial eontiol. 'It further reeommends that 
immediate effect be given to these recommeadatioiis. It strongly supports the reer)mmc*nda- 
tion of the Sugar Committee that the scope of the station slmuld bo enlarged in ordor to include 
the brooding of new varieties of thick cane for Peninsular India, Burma and Assam, and consider 
that tho area and staff of the station should be iiicroased immediately for this purpose. !n the 
meantime,* every effort shoidd bo made to eommence work on breialirig thick canes with tlie 
facilities at present available. It would add that even for work on thin canes an extension of 
the present area i.s highly desirable. 

Mr. Fletcher then Tuoved Ji further re.solutioii tu the effect 
that — 

This Board endorses the recommendation, in paragraph 247 of the Report of the Indian 
Sugar C(>mmittee, that the staff of tho Imperial Entomologist should be strengthened by the 
api)oiiitmerit of an additional Entomologist who.se prinei])a] duty would be the investigation (>t 
cano pests. In view of tho large reiairriiig lo.sses at present caused by borers and other cane 
posts, the Board considers it de.sirahle that .steps be t«iken .is early ns practicable to put this 
recommendation into effect. 

Some years ago, he said, they had thought that sugarcane 
borers were of one species which could be trapped by growing maize. 
After investigation, liowever, lie had found that there were quite 
a number of species but it was impossible for him to proceed further, 
in the investigation which, he considered, required the services 
of a whole-time officer. Unfortunately no steps had been taken' 
to appoint one. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 
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On the fifth day the Board took up the discussion of the report 
on those subjects on the agenda which had been referred to the 
Cattle Conference (Subjects VII, VIII and IX). 

Subject VII was with reference to the curnculnm of the Imperial 
Institute of Animal Hnsharxdry mid. Dairying at Bangalore. 
Mr. Milligan, who presented the report, said that the Conference had 
unanimously approved of the institution of an Indian Diploma of 
Dairying and had agreed to the curriculum draAvn up by the Imperial 
Dairy Expert, but recommended that one extra subject, vi/.., that 
of the principles of co-operative dairying, should be taught. 

The Conference generally agreed with tlie programmes laid down 
for the. Pusa, Bangalore, Wellington and Karnal Dairying and Caith- 
hreeding Farms {Suhfct VIII). 

At Bangalore it was recommended tliat the system of breeding 
towards Ayrshire and Hc'lstein stock should be c'ontiniied ; that a 
small purc-bred Sindhi breed be maintained ; that a small pure .lersey 
herd be built up ; and that a small herd of Muira bulTaloes be kept. 

For Wellington the Confercnc'e suggested that, in addition 
to breeding towards Ayrshire and Holstein stock, a few th9rough- 
bred Ayrshires should be imported and an attempt made to produce 
pedigreed Ayrshire cuttle there: 

The development of a pure herd of Thar-Parkar cattle at 
Karnal on dualrpurposc lines was approved, as was the crossing 
of a number of Thar-Parkars with European blood for experi- 
mental purposes. A small herd of pure-bred Jerseys would be 
maintained to test their ability to stand climatic conditions. It 
was further recommended that the development of the Hariana 
breed on dual-purpose lines should be undertaken. 

It was agreed that the pure Montgomery herd at Pusa should 
be jnaintained and developed ; that further selective breeding 
should be done in connection with cross-crosses ; that cross- 
breeding experiments should be maintained ; and that half-bred 
Ayrshire-Saniwal cows should be sired by a first class Montgomery 
bull of milking strain with 'a view to maintaining the milking 
qualities of the half-bred and restoring the immunity to disease of 
the Saniwal. 
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Witli reference to Suhjeef. JX- A review of the fiteps being 
lalcen h;/ Provincial Govermnents towards the. improvement of 
ca.ttle ~MY. Milligan said tliat tliey had made a v(>rv <let.ailed 
examination of the (•atth‘-l)reeding progranmies of the various 
provinces and Indian .States an<l their rejx.i-t was on the whole 
simply a confirmation of the programmes submit! ed. 'I'hey 
considered most of tlie schemes to l)e on sound lines, Ihe main 
object being im2)rovement of Ihe local breeds for dual purposes. 
But at the same time the Conlerence considered that nothin" 
like the amount of time a.nd money was being spent on the subject 
that it deserved. 

Before the formal moving of the adoption of the report of the 
Cattle Conference' on Subjects VII, VIII and IX, three lesolutions 
were proposed as follows and carried unaninumsly: — 

This Boa rcl wishes onip]ia.sizo UlO fiiiHlamorital importanee of tlx' work on aniin/il nutri- 
tion which is h(‘in<^ done hy the linpedai ]*hysinlo.i'i(*.!l ('heinist. It- de.sir('s to ini])ress upon 
Loral (tovernnients Jind Depart ments of A.vri« idture the ah'^oliilr necr.ssily i>f co-fpMM.il ion with 
the Imperial Physiological Cliemlst in his work. 

This Board expresses its tippreciation of the v.due !)f the work d(»iie hy tlje Mililiiry Dairy 
J)epart»nent in preserving and gradifig up the Saniwal hretul of inih h < i((le and de.sirc.s to thank 
that depaiiment for.its assistanre and co-operation, more cs|)(‘(ially in handing over. For tin* 
use of the cattle-breeding operations, the farms at Bangalore', Karnal and Wellington, .ind trusts 
that if at any future date the dispersal of .\ny pedigree herds is cont(‘inj>lat(‘d lljc Agricultural 
Department may be given tin* first olTcr of taking over tlie lo rds as a whole. 

The Board wishes to bring to the mdice of the, (hivernincnt of Bihar and Ori.ssa the value 
of the re.sidt.s achievi'd in other j)rovinees partionlarly in the Bunjah Jind lioinhay -by the 
definition and improvement of jxipular types of eattle thr«mi>h tlu' <'sta hlishmf'nt of hrc'eding 
herds. The posit ion fd Bihar as tin* chief luei'ding gr»>iind for eailh^ imjJorted hy l>(*ngal .seems to 
guarantee that simibir work in that ju-ovinee, besides raising the vahui of tlie local eattle for 
the e.idtiva tons’ own use, wouhl gre.itly inrn*a.se the value of an .ilr(‘ady inipoitant ami protitahle 
t rad(‘. 

The Board then returned to the report of the Cattle Conference. 
The Conference had not only disciiSHcd the* items referred to it 
from the agenda, of the Board, but it liad its own provisional 
programme in addition. The question then arose whether those 
further items, included in the report of the Coufcrence, should be 
incorporated in the proceedings of the Board. A long discussion 
ensued, the maiu point at issue being a recommendation of the 
Conference with reference to the encouragement of fodder cultivation 
by means of water and revenue concessions. It was finally resolved — 

That this Board adopts the report on Subjects VII, VIII and IX of the Cattle 
Conference. 


4 
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The Board swpjxirts the followin'^ recommendations of the OmMIo Oonferonoo : — (1) That 
in futnro a Conference on similar lines and of similar composilioii and size to this bo held 
yearly at centres to be .‘iiiroed u])on, Ihe ]daee of meeting to be si'leeted by each Oonferenee 
for its sueeeoding meeting. 'IMie (onfereiiee further recommends that the necessity 
for providing facilities to enable all oflicers int<‘rested to attend this C^^nf(‘tt'nce be impre.ssed 
Ujxni all Local Ciovernmonts and Indian Statis. 

(2) That a Central Biirc iu of Animal Ifiisbamlry be established at Pusa iimler the control 
of the Agri(’ultnral Adviser to tlie Covernment of India and with tl)e Imperial Agriculturist as 
Secretary, and that the Secretary be given sufficient technical and clerical assistance to ade- 
quately deal witli the work of this Buri‘aii as it develojis. The main fuTictions of this Bureau to 
commence with w<nild be : — 

(a) ^'he collection and tlissoin illation of information concerning cattle-breeding and 
allied subjects. 

(/>) To assist in llie disposal of surplus pedigreed stoc k speeially from CJovi'inment herds. 

(«•) 'J'he standardi/ing of met Inals of milk recording and breed reef»rds to be adopted by 
Local novernments and Indian States. 

{<!) The maintaining of general herd books (,f breeils, or of milch cattle as<listinet from 
sjiecitie breeds, found in lUoio tb.»n onc' ]>rovin<o or State. 

(f.) The encouragement of the sale and use of pedigreed stock. 

(/) 'Pile keeping of the eatth'-breeding departments of Loc.d (SoYernmenis and Indian 
Stat es, and those speeially interested in seientitic (^attle-brei'ding, in touch w it h 
each other. 

Subject X — To review the protires.^ ru. the Ufie of imjwofivd 
implements ami to male recommevdatlons— liad been referred 1o a 
(’ominittec, but the (diuinuan cx])rcssod r»'gr(‘t that. oAving to tlie 
paiK^ty of information at their diaposul, liis Committee lidd bocu 
unable to submit a report. It. Avas ultimately resolved — 

That every oflfort should be made to collect all reviews on the piogress made along the 
lines of the terms of reference from all the })rovinces and Indian States and that a. Bulletin 
embodying the information contained in these reviews bo published by the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India. 

The last Subject XI- The desiredrility of bringing waste lands 
under cultivation — Avas then taken up by the full Board. The 
discussion brought out the conditions under whic^h land Avas allowed 
to lie waste, 'these were bad communications, fragmentation of 
holdings, scanty rainfall combined with light soil, insufficient 
labour supply, the effect of the famine and, in the Punjab in parti- 
cular, the disinclination of the ryot to cultivate more than a given 
area. The remedies suggeste(l were : loans by co-operative socie- 
ties to cultivators who lacked the means to break up the land; 
consolidation of holdings ; the evolving of early-ripening varieties 
of crops for areas of light rainfall ; introduction of improved ploughs, 
which VAould in some measure counteract the scarcity of labour; 
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and tlio- ufto of tnu-tors and lioavy ploughs Id l))('alc up land wiiicli 
had becomp iiihwh'd willi doep-r<H)lcd wpihIs. 

Before tlio proceedings tenninatefi, tlie following resolution was 
adopted unaninu)usly : — 

Tlio Boiird (loslrc'M cxpmss its lliank'M ht Uis lli>^liniMs (liti of Uv'iore 

for tho ititon'si; lio has Uikcii in its iinx-cndiiiifs .inil for (ho ho-ipitalKy he his liooii oood oni)n!!li 
to oxtond to it in Bino.doto and Atysoro. It ,ilso do.siios ox|>ioss to Dr. (ioh-mnn and liio 
otfioora ( f (ho .Mysore State its hinli approoial icoi of the oxc.-lloii.-o id' (ho arr inoomoiit , miule 
for t-ho of clio lio.ird. 

'rite Prosideut in liis clositig speech' rt'vieweil the ])rogre.ss the 
Board had made since, its iuce])f ion. ;i.nd ])ai(l a tribute lo the valuitble 
assisl'tovce it had rect'.ivtnl froiu (he la.rge iuiiuImm' of e.v))erieuced 
olUeers of other dejtartinenls who ha,d assisted at its - thdihi'rat ions 
from tittle to time. This was (he last Board which lit' would attend; 
he thanked them till for (he tolera,nce and ungriidgiiig lielp he htid 
alwiiys been accorded. 

Col. Widker, in ])roposing tt vote of tliiinks (o (he President, 
wished him till success iu ids future Ciireer. d'litw all appreciiitcd 
Itis sterling qualities and the spkmdid work he hiul ttcliitwed in 
India. 

By’ the courtesy tuid hospitality of JJis Highne.ss the Miilttiraja 
of Mysore, the members of the Board were given tin o])i)ortunity, 
before dispersing, of visiting the capital of the Stiitt'. 'I'iie guests 
proceeded to Mysore hy special tfiiiii on the eveuiiig of the 25th 
and every arrtingement was nnide for their comfort during their 
visit. Among other phices of interest visited on the 26th were the 
Paliice, the Piilace Hairy, the Silk Farm ;md the Krislmarajii Sagar 
AVorks. 



AN IMPROVED METHOD OP LUCERNE 
OULTFVATTON, 11.* 


ity 

ALBERT HOWARD, (M.E., M.A., 

Jiii/xirlul Econotnic Bofanist. 

At tho previous lueotiiig of tlie liulian 8ci('iu-e Congress 
(Lneknovv, 1923) an improved method of Ineerne cultivation, 
suitable for alluvial soils, was described.^ This consists in growing 
the crop on flat beds, two feet wide, with irrigation channels, one 
foot wide, between the beds. M'hese channels act as drains during 
the monsoon and lielp to maintain the aeration of the soil of the 
beds. 'I’he .seed is sown on the be<ls and in the irrigation channels, 
so that the stand appears to be continuous and no bare ground is 
visible. In the rains, the plants in the trench(« die out. By tliis 
system, liigh yields are obtained, the texture of the soil is preserved, 
the amount of irrigation water needed is sidistantially reducetl while 
weeds give little trouble. A plot, sown on October 20, 1921, 
gave eight cuts up to July 11, 1922, at the rate of 70,000 lb. 
of green fodder to the acre. 

In October 1922, an experiment was begun at Pusa in order 
to compare, the growth of lucerne on the ridge and on the flat bed 
system. The plots were one quarter of an acre in area and were in 
duplicate. The lucerne was sown on October 22, 1922, after 
greeii manuring with sanai {CrotalarM juncea L.) and oil cake, at 
the rate of ten maunds to the acre, was.apjJied some time before 
sowing. Higher yields woxild probably have been obtained if tlie 
soil had been richer. The crop on the ridges and on the beds was 


* A paper read before the Agricultural Seotion, Indian Science Congress, 1924. 
^ Bulletin 150, Agri, Res* Inst., Pusa, 1923. 
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very uiiifoi'iii, thart in the trenches, which was sown too late, was 
poor. 1 his materially reduced the total yield. The hot weather 
of 1923 was not at all severe while the rainfall was only 28-37 inches 
compared with the Pusa average of 47-5 inches. These ciiviim- 
staiKjes greatly favoured the crop on the ridges which, in normal 
years, dies out during the hot months of Apiil and May. Tlu! 
number of cuts was eleven and the yields are given in Table 1. 


'I’able I. 


The yield of laceme on flat beds <ml ridyes at Pimi. 


I’ldt 

First 

out 

Doc, 17 
1922 

Socoiul 

out 

.Ian. 25 
192;i 

'riiirti 

out 

1'\.0). 2S 
i92:i 

F()urth 

out 

Mar. 28 
1922 

Fifth 

cut 

-May 5 
1922 

Sixth 

out 

Alav 24 

ntei 

St'vcnth 

cut 

.liiiic iO 
1922 

Fi^Oilh 

cut 

•lulv 12 
1922 

Ninth 

cut 

A lift. 7 
192.2 

IViith 

cut 

S('|it. 7 
1922 

Klcvonth 

out 

Oct. 20 
1922 

Total 


in. .M. 

’ll. s. 

in. s. 

111. s. 

III. s. 

III. s. 

in. H. 

III. s. 

Ml. S. 

Ml. S. 

III. s. 

in. H. 

us) 

10 S'n 

IS 2:i 

21 9 

18 12 

IS 22 

15 .29 

1 1 2.2 

10 5 

10 1 

7 0 

5 29 

147 lO f) 

.• 

1 17 27-5 

25 2:1 

21 ;n 

19 22 

2! 22 1 

n .22 

10 10 

10 28 ; 

12 25 

9 .21 

.2 2.5 

172 21 *5 

US) . . 

12 ;{“> 

1 

19 :i5 

21 11 

19 20 

2(» 1 

15 20 

i 

12 9 

1 12 28 

1 

14 .28 

9 .20 

! 

7 2() 

107.24-0 


20 2H 

' 2() 19 

*25 17 

19 2 

17 15 

H 10 

12 19 

1 

1.2 22 

17 21 

11 22-5 

0 22 

18018-5 

Oh’ KACM 

()l 19 

90 20 

92 :{| 

7r» 25 

1 

77 21 ; 

00 28 

48 21 j 

47 12 

,50 28 

28 12-5 

22 22 

074 20 5 


It will be seen from the figures that good cuts wi-re obtained 
from December fill August after which .i rapid falling off in growtli 
took place. The s('cond half of flic rains is the j)eriod when the 
Pusa soil loses its ])ermeability. The pore sjiaces become water- 
logged and soil aeration is dillicult. Although the ,s('ason favoured 
the ridges and the irrigation trenches did not bear a full cro]), 
the total yield of the beds exceeded that of the lidges by 44 maunds, 
over ten per cent. 

The great advaidagc of the knls over the ridg('s lies in the saving 
of water. In the experiment, the irrigation water used was not 
measured directly but was determined by noting the time taken — 
the pumping engine being worked as uniformly as possible during 
each watering. Between October 23, 1922, and June 11, 1923, 
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the plots were irrigated twenty-one times. The total time taken 
in watering both sets of beds was 40 hours 27 minutes while the 
corresponding ridges occupied 51 hour's 49 minutes. Assuming that 
the flow was constant, the saving of water in the bed 'system was 
25 per cent. 

A further advantage of the bed system is that lucerne can 
be made to behave as a perennial in Bihar, when the fodder obtained 
in the second and third years is mucli more luscious than that of tlie 
first seasoir. To accomplish this, the old crop must be manured 
and well cultivated in October as soon as the rains are over, 
'rids is done by top dressing with Chinese compost, at the rate of 
20 carts to the acre, and breaking up the soil thoroughly with vine 
hoes after which the beds and channels arc re-made. A plot treated 
in this way is now in its third season and is still doing well. Another 
benefit obtained by renovating the old crop is that greeir fotlder is 
.available in November and December at a time when the supplies 
of this material are often short. Cultivation by itself is not sufficient 
to renovate old lucerne in Bihar. Organic matter is needed as well. 
A recent trial carried out at Pitsa showed that the lysult of top 
dressing old lucerne with Chinese compost once after the rruns was 
to increase the yield of the ne.xt twelve months by 70 per cent. 

in previous publicatiorrs, the advantages of a supply of goorl 
lucerne hay in India have been emphasized, 'i’his material, as 
is well krtown, is an excellent fodder for all kinds of live stock 
aird when pressed into bales is very valuable both for military 
purposes arul as a famiite reserve. 1 shoitld like to reply to two 
criticisms which have been made to this suggestion. The first is 
that lucerne’will not keep dur ing the r-ains in India. Jjiicerne bales, 
compressed to the Arnty standrrr'd of 90 cubic feet to the ton, iiave 
been stored for six years orr an open verandah at Pusa and the 
fodder is still palatable. Jjoosc lirt-y suffers no damage during the 
rains when stmed in an ordinary shed. 'The second criticism 

is that lucerne hay cannot be made in India without loss of leaf, 
the most valuable portion of the fodder, hlxcellent liay is made 
itr the ordina,ry rontirre at Pusa at all times of the year except 
during the monsoon and no loss of leaf takes place even in the driest 
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weather. Such damage is easily avoided if the fodder is always 
handled when it is slightly damp with the morning dew. It is 
possible that the difficulties encountered in making lucerne hay 
may be due to want of skill on the part of the labour employed. 
If so, this can easily be remedied by importing, for training purposes, 
a few intelligent cadtivators from the tobacco tracts of Nortli Bihar. 
Here the people are accustomed in tobacco curing to handle, without 
breakage, a very brittle product. It is imudi easier to make good 
lucerne hay than it is to cure tobacco. 

Two things are necessary before luceiaie can be introduced 
into the rural economy of tlie country- good demons tiation work 
and a reliable supply of seed of a suitable v'ariety. To initiate the 
demonstration work, it is suggested that every (fovermuent farm 
should maintain a, well-nuinaged plot of lucerne for the use of its 
work cattle. '^I'he seed supply is a moie dillicult matter as in many 
places lucerne does not seed well. Preliminary experinienfs, 
carried out by Mr. llabonto Banerji, M.8r., a Ilesearch tStudent 
in the Botanical Section of the Pu.sa Institute, indicate that the 
fertilization of the lucerne flower is limited -by tejni)erature. Well- 
developed pollen grains arc formed even in the hottest, weather 
but they do not germinate uidess they are artilicially cooled. Seed 
growing is therefore likely t<.» be most successful in the cohU'r parts 
of North West India a:id on the more elevated regions of the 
Peninsula. Some of the liill tracts, inclutling the Kashmir valley, 
may also contribute to the seed supply. 
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'Fue growing of figs in Western India is almost a speciality of 
tlie Poona District. But, in as luuch as they will not carry far in 
good conditioii, the cultivation, for which the tract is very suitable, 
cannot expand beyond a very small aiea. At tlic same time, the 
Bombay Presidency aloiu^ imports neaily live lakhs of pounds of 
dried ligs from abroad eacii year, chiefly from tlie Persian Gulf, 
Afghanistan and Greece. 'Phe best among these tigs are sold at 
it. 1-8 per pound in the montlis of August and September in tlie 
Bojnbay market, but if the Poona figs can be dried satisfactorily 
and put on the market, they can be sold at ten annas a pound and 
still yield a handsom<; profit, and will be in great demand, especially 
from June to September, when there is a scarcity of foreign tigs. 

In anj'^ case dried ligs liave a world market. The principal 
exporting centres before the war were Turkey (by far the largest), 
Italy, Greece and Algeria, while the large consuming countries 
were tlie United Kingdom, tlie United States of America, Austria- 
Hungary, France and ilussia. To capture the foreign market is 
perhaps a far distant goal, but it is certainly well worth while to see 
whether good dried figs can be economically produced suitable for 
the Indian market. If this were found possible, the present area of 
figs in the Poona District (1,0(54 acres) would soon rapidly increase 
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The Poona fig is a inedium-sizcd, bell-shaped, light purple- 
coloured fig and is, in good samples, nearly six inches in circum- 
ference at the broadest end. The stalk is long and the a()ex Hat. 
The skin is thin, ridged, slightly downy, and is easily removable. 
The pulp is rosy red. The seeds arc soft and without a kernel. 
The average weight of the fresh fruit is one and a half ounces. 


On analysis, in the chemical laboratories of the Jiombay Agricul- 
tural Department, the fresh fruit gave the following figures:- — 



Per cent. 

Moisture 

75*0 

Roducing sugars 

15*2 

Non-rcducing sugars 

2*1 

Total si jo ah 

17*3 


The completely dried lig gave the following additional data, on 
analysis : — 

Per cent. 

A.sh .. .. .. .. 3*2 

Ether extract , . . . . . . . 0*7 

l^roteiils . . . . . . . . . . - 1*7 

, J)i^o.sJiblc carbohydrates .. .. .. 

Woody iibre .. .. .. 2*1 

The di’ied ligs which we Iiave heen able to ])reparc! from tliese 
fruits are not so sweet and anmiatic as the first grade Smyrna lig, 
but their size, colour and the softness of the meat are veiy attrac- 
tive. 'riieir market cpiality is at least as good as that of any dried 
ligs available in the local market, and is probably suj)erior to all. 
On analysis they gave the following ligures, compared with tliose of 
foreign figs available ; 



Moisture 

Reducing siigj 


Per cent. 

l*er cent. 

fcJuii-dried Poona fig 

lU-25 

45*95 

Pei»i.’tii fig, Sanij[)le I 

19*45 

4()*30 

Persian Jig, {Sample 11 

19*90 

45*70 

Afghanistan lig' 

10*04 

4t)*()4 

Grecian fig 

1914 

46*50 
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Tlie process of drying and curing figs differs somewliat in 
different coiintries, largely on account of the differences in the 
(uiltivated figs themselves. They are extensively dried in Turkey 
in Asia, Clreece, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal and Egypt and more 
recently in California. In Asia Minor and (iree(*e, figs are only 
sun-dried on drying floors. In Italy, Hgs are split lengthwise, 
dried in tlie. sun, dipped for a moment in boiling water, which is 
then drained off. In France they are exposed t(j the sun as in 
Turkey, and then after two or three days’ (‘xposure, they are 
svtreated for forty-eight hours in boxes and again finally dried in 
the sun. In California fresh figs are treated with burning sulphur 
fumes. Salting of fresh or lialf dried figs is also regarded as an 
important operation in many centres, but its use with the Poona 
figs has not, in our experience, increased the market value. 

A series of ex])eriments with the drying of the Poona fig has 
led to the following proce.ss as suitable to them. 

Well ripened fig.s are carefully ])icked. Careful picking is 
es.sential. The contents of figs subject to c-areless picking aUvays 
ooze out while drying, and attract ants and Hies during the drying 
proce.ss. Fresh fruits are then spread in singh; layers and expo.sed 
to moist sulphur fum(*s in a ,clo.sed wooden box. 'Phe ex])osure to 
moist sulphur fumes bleaches the fruits and makes them semi- 
trans])arent. The fumigation, too, checks the giowth of micro- 
organisms, which would otherwis(* s])oil the fruits duihig the curing 
period. The .simplest method of fumigating with sulphur fumes 
is to ignite flowers of suljdiur below perforated trays, which are 
made to slide. (Uie above the other on cleats nailed to the sides of 
an ordinary clo.sed wooden box, I'lic lowest tray, w’hich is at 
least eighteen inches above the bottom of the box, is moistened 
with water and does not contain any figs. 

Numerous expejiments with various niodilications of the 
treatment lead to the conclusion that twenty to thirty minutes’ 
exjrosure to suljrhur fumes is essential to get tasteful produce. 
Jjouger exposure, houevej', encourages acidity which is undesirable. 
If the figs are not sulplmred, the final colour is dark and unattractive, 
and a preliminary ‘dipping in boiling water containing salt gave no 
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advantage, for tliougli the taste was good, yet the final colour was 
not very attractive and the figs took a little longer to dry. 

Immediately after sulphuring in the manner described, the figs 
are exposed to the sun in open trays and turned over daily in order 
to get the fruit evenly dried and semi-transparent in appearance. 
If this operation is negle(!ted, the bright appearance of the dried 
fruit is lost. 

The months of April and May seem to be the best for drying 
figs in the sun, as there is then no fear’ of jain. hive tlays are 
needed for completing the drying properly, and (lie figs, if well 
dried, are pliable and semi-transparent, and me retluced to a little 
less than oiui-third the original weight. 'Ihe moisture contents 
of the dried figs range bet ween 17 and 22i })er cent. 

Before drying is comjfioted, (igs are pulled flat as evruih' and 
neatly as possible to economize packing space and to improve 
the market appearance. Neatly pulled figs take a, circulai- sliaj)e 
with their eyes in the centre on one side and the stalk on tiie other. 
If these instructions are carefully observed, a ])roduct much suj)erior 
to the conimonly obtainable foreign figs can be ])ut in tla* market. 
There is, in fact, great scope for dcvclopij)g a fig drying indust ly 
in the Bombay Bresidency. 

As this industry docs not reipiire any capital outlay, at any 
rate when conducted by the small (ultivatois who now glow figs, 
it can be easily taken up by the villagcis as a cottage industry, 
])art imdarly when the juice i>f fresh tigs is very low, as is usually 
the case in the month of iMay and the first half of June each year. 
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In 1913 a financial crisis in Nortlicrn India led to the dosing 
of several ordinary joint-stock banks. The li(|uidation proceedings 
.diowed that the conduct of their business had differed from that 
of an English or Scottish bank, in that a <'onsid(^ra,ble proportion 
of the funds available from (h'posits at call oi' for a. shoit fixed term 
had been lent on the security of land or buildings. As a result 
of the shock fiiose banks which survived became more, (diary of 
placing money on mortgage, and when the (Jicat Wai- began in 
1914 ciedit was still further curtailed. Persons in Northern India 
wlio wish to borrow money on the security of land experience far 
more diflicultv in obtaining loans than they did ten years ago. 
'J'here is a clear opening for a bank which would provide .specially 
for tliis .class of business while .safe-guarding itself against the 
factors which make it dangerous for an ordinary bank to lock U]) 
money in mortgages. 

Simply stated, the problem is t(> attrai^t money on long teirn 
deposit, to arrange for accurate ajul inex]iensive verification of 
title and security, and to ensure that money raksed is completely 
and continuously invested, so as to brijig in a return. These 
requirements had been satisfactorily met many years before the war 


KDpriuted from Ind, Jour. Eco., IV. 2. 
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by the Nobles’ Government Land Bank in Russia.^ A more recent 
experiment is the system begim in the United States of America 
under the authority of the Federal Farm Loan A(t. passed on 17th' 
July, 1916.2 The essential feature of hotii inslitutions is that 
money is borrowed on long lerin bonds and lent on mortgage at 
a higher rate of interest, tlie difference being usually one per cent. 
From the margin are met expenses of management. In Russia 
where the bank was a Goveinimmt institution any further profits 
gained were applied to the reduction of debt. In the United 
States the banks must cai'iy to u'servc' 25 per c(‘nt. of net earnings 
eacli half year until the reserve amounts to 20 ])er cent, of the 
outstanding capital. Subser|uently only 5 })er cent, need be so 
allotted, and the balance is available for distribution to .share- 
hokhu’s. 

As the American system was devised aft('r careful study of the 
working of banks of this type in various Kuropean countth's, a. mo7-e 
detailed description is needed. The preantble of the Act includes 
among the objects of legislation the provision of capital for agricui- 
tural develo])ment, the creation of standard forms of investment 
based on farm mortgage, and the ecpialization of rates of interest 
based on farm loans, d'wo distinct classes of institutions have been 
I'oimed : tlie Federal Land Baidcs whiidi provide foi’ tiie needs of t he 
small laiulowner, and have some elements of co-oj)eiative ])rinciples, 
and the .Joint-stock Land Hanks which have largei' transactions, 
.and work more nearly on ordinary baidcing lines. Oontrol over 
the administration of the Act is vested in a council of five, known 
as the Federal Ifarm Loan Board, which is attached to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury at Wasliington, the ,Secreta.ry to tlie 'Preasury 
being ex-officio (lliairman of the Board. 'Plu' lemaining four 
members, who are wliole-time .salaried officials, are appointed 
by the President. In .selecting them he is limited by the proviso 
that n<»t more than two shall be cluKsen fiom one political party. 

full a(;i*.ount of thi.s in givrn nt puge 77 of the MintihJtf Jiulltfiu of Krouomic and 
Social Intelligence, for Soptembor 1914. 

2 Described at ])age 989, The. Economist, ‘ilnt April, 1917. Au account of the working 
during the first two or three years was reprinted from The Economist st jJage 100 of tlie 
Agru Jour. India, XV, 1* 
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For the pnrpofips of tho Act the whole area of the Uaitecl 
States was divided into twelve districts. .\ Federal Land Bank was 
constituted for each distri(“t, and. if necessary, branch banks will be 
formed within tlie same area. Joint-stock Land Banks, however, 
are incorporated in a State, and their operations are limited to that 
State and otic adjacent State. Tlie working of the Federal Land 
Banks depends on the formation of National Farm Loan Assoda- 
tions. An association may lie formed of ten or more persons. 
Each member must be possessed, or about to become the owner, 
of land suitable as security for an advance. Loans by a Federal 
Land Bank are made only to members of an association and on the 
recommendation of the as.sociation. I'hey must be used only for 
specific purposes such as purchase of new land, of stock, or of 
fertilizers. A borrower must hold stock in the local assoca’ation 
equal to p('r cent, of the loan a])plied for, but provision is made 
to enable the member to obtain from the Federal Land Bank the 
necessary ca.sh to pui’chase this stock. A loan must not be fur less 
than $100 or for more than .$10,000. Its term must lie between 
5 and 40 years, and its amount may not exceed .50 per cent, of the 
laml mortgaged plus 20 per cent, of the value of permanent improve- 
ments. Loans made by a Joint-stock iiand Bank are not limited 
in amount, but are subject to approval by the directors of the bank 
and by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

For each Federal Land Bank a capital of $750,000, in shares 
of $5 eadi, was fixed. For JO days sidiscription lists were open to 
the public. Any capital not taken up privately was subscribed 
by (tovernment. Shares owned by individuals or corporations 
rank for dividend, while those standing in the name of Government 
receive nothing. On the other hand, each share held by Govern- 
meut or by a Farm Loan Association carries a vote, and priviite 
shareholders have no voice in the administration. The Farm Loan 
Associations have gradually taken over the Government shares, 
as when a loan was made the association had to subscribe a sura 
equal to 5 per cent, of the loan to the stock of. the bank. This 
gradual acquisition of capital carried with it an extension of popular 
control over the working of the bank. At the outset management 
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of a bank was entrustod to five (lirectors selected by th(' Federal 
Farm Loan Board from residents in the district. When tlie stock 
owned by National Farm Loan Associations in a, Fcrleial band 
Bank amounted to $100, 000, tbe number of directors was incieased 
to nine, six of these being chosen by directors of the. associations 
and three continuing to be appointed by iJie Board. Fach director 
must have been resident in liis di.strict for at least two years and, 
if the Federal Farm Loan Ihtard a.])prov(“s, may lx* paid for his 
services. 

Joint-stock Land Banks have a freer constitution. Sliare- 
liolders have votes a,nd the chief restriction is tliat business mav 
not begin until a. capital of $2o0,0t)0 has been snbscribcd. of 
which at least half must Ix^ paid up. Wlu'ii that stage is reaclied 
a charter will be given by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Furthcj' funds for ])roviding loans art' obtained by the issue 
of bonds for which the m<»rtgag<'s already taken form coll.iteral 
setairity. These bonds iue in denominations of .S2o, $o!), $100, 
$500 and .$1,000, in series of not less than $50,000. Tliey are for 
specified minimum and mtiximum periotls, sul)ject to letirement 
at the option of the Bank. 'I’hey c.iin be issutsl only with the 
authority of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and the issue is regu- 
lated by a Farm Loan liegistrar tippointetl in each distiict. A 
Joint-stock Bank cannot issue an} bonds until its entire capital 
is paid up. The total issue of bojids by a. bank at any time is 
limited to 20 times the capital in the c,ise of Federal Land Banks 
and to 15 times in the laise of Joint-stock Land Banks. There 
are simple provisions for increasing the original capital aiul thus 
providing for the issue of fresh bonds, when the original borrowing 
powers are exhausted. Both classes of banks may receive deposits 
of public money, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. As Government funds may not be invested in farm loan 
bonds or farm mortgages, such deposits do not add to the resources 
of the bank. No other deposits of current funds payable on demand . 
may be received except from a bank’s own stock-holders. 

Bonds were at first issued bearing interest at per cent., 
but later it was found necessary to raise this to 6 per cent. On 
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loans the rate of interest must not exceed the rate fixed for the 
latevst issue of l)otids by more than one per cent. Bonds issued by 
any of tlie twelve Federal Banks are secured by the joint liability 
of all twelve. A .Toiut-sfock Land Bank is liable only for its own 
bonds. Although the State is intimately concerned with control 
and supervision, it underf akes no liability. It has been held by the 
Supreme Court, however, that the bonds are ‘ instrumentalities ’ 
of the Oovermnent. It is not clear what general effect this rilling 
has, except that it declares the bonds free of all taxation except 
inheritance taxes. While the constitution of National Farm 
Associations and their ri'lations to the !<’ederal Land Banks have 
some affinity to the ca.se of primary credit societies and district 
banks in the Indian co-operative sy.stem, an important difference 
must be noted. It is expre.s.sly iirovided by the Act that the 
liability of a shareholder in an as.socia.tion for contracts, debts and 
engagements of that association is limited to the extent of stock 
held by him at par value in iuldition to the amount paid in and 
represented by his .share. 

The new .system has been immensely popular. Within .two or 
three years from the comrneiK’ement of the Act the Federal Land 
Banks had lent more than .Si 60,(M)0,(XX) while the Joint-stock Land 
Banks had issued about §.50,000,000. l^ublic issues, which were 
arranged through ordinary financial houses, were taken up almost 
immediately. In Russia it was the jiractice to make over the boiifls 
to the borrower who disposed of them as be pleased. 

In suggesting the organization of Land Banks in India regard 
must be had to a number of factors, which differ from those affecting 
the problem in other countries. First among these is the cpicstion 
of the title of the landowner. The needs of the cultivator in 
zemifidari provinces or in the ryotwari provinces of we.stern and 
southern Irulia may be excluded. The.se can be.st be supplied in 
present circumstance by (o-operativc credit soideties, or by the 
Government system of taqavi. In .several provinces moreover 
the cultivator has no saleable interest, and cannot legally encumber 
his holding. Laws of inheritance, the a;b.sence of a compulsory 
system of registration of marriages, births, adoptions (except the 
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tSilu^diirs of Oudh) Riid deaths conibine to throw frequent doubts 
on the security of title, while tlie lack of restraint on champertous 
suits gives opportunities which wealthy blackmailers have readily 
taken. In the United Provinces there are few large estates the title 
to which has not been challenged once at least since the establish- 
ment of British rule. Such difficulties of verification do not exist 
in America. In Russia branches of the Nobles’ Bank were frequently 
under the same management as the corresponding branches of the 
Peasants’ Bank, the work being done- chiefly by functionaries of 
the latter. It is significant that in England solicitors who are in 
touch with local conditions arc the chief agents in collecting and 
placing money invested m mortgages. 

Another salient feature of the position in India is that the 
demand for money secured on land is not chiefly dictated by useful 
aims such as those for which loans are limited under the American 
Act. It is true that money is often borroAved for the purchase of 
fresh land, but far greater debts have accumulated througli litiga- 
tion, mismanagement, general extravagance, and misfortunes due 
to bad seasons which had not been provided against or promptly 
repaired. Borrowing for remunerative improvements or for 
increasing stock is still inconsiderable, though Government is already 
willing to lend money for such puiposes at rates which are probably 
as low as a Land Bank could offer. These considerations are so real 
that when a scheme for a Land Mortgage 13ank was discussed by 
some astute landowners a few years ago, they coittemplated asking 
that the owners of heavily indebted estates should entrust the 
management to their association during the subsistence of a mort- 
gage. Such an arrangement would not suit a solvent landowner 
who wished to borrow for purchase of !iew land. 

It is obvious that neither type of the Aiuerican Banks is directly 
suited to Indian conditions.* A bank on the lines of a Federal 
Land Bank could not deal cheaply and efficiently with applications 
for small loans for improvement or purchase of stock, such as could 
be obtained from Government under the Land Improvement Act. 

♦ I refer more particularly in the following remarks to the United Provinces, with which 
I am most familiar. 


0 
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An official executive staff is already available to make preliminary 
enquiries into title and cncuinbranccs, to inspect the progress of the 
work for which an advance is required, so that instalments of the 
loan are not diverted to other objects, and finally to ensure punctual 
repayment. There would be considerable objections to allowing a 
bank to make use of the services of the district executive staff, 
owing to the danger of friction, delay and lack of responsibility as 
Government could not give any guarantees to the bank. Unless 
the banks can provide money more cheaply than the money-lender 
and promptly they cannot be a financial success, and until business 
is developed by the existing Government system the banks would 
not have enough to do. Loans for purcha.se of new land are not 
immediately likely to supply the deficit. The science of agronomics 
is still too little known to have stimulated men of the land-owning 
class. Purchases are generally made from hoarded capital, or by 
the money-lending classes. At the present stage of co-operative 
development little help is likely to be obtained from co-operative 
credit societies. To be of assistance they would need knowledge 
and authority, but both those would be lacking. If loans were 
strictly limited to useful purposes, such as tlie purchase of land and 
improvements, more asisistance could, however, be obtained from the 
landowners’ associations wliich are establishing a certain position, 
though their activities have not yet proceeded in this direction. 
The operations of the Agricultural Department, and the diffusion of 
education have had an effect on the land-owning classes, and the 
provision of cheap capital would undoubtedly tend to facilitate the 
transfer of land to more capable hands than those from which it is 
slipping. Recent settlement reports in the United Provinces 
indicate that in spite of many transfers the land-owning castes are 
maintaining their aggregate holdings. Special enquiries under- 
taken by Government a few years ago showed that mismanagement 
and indebtedness were less serious than had been popularly believed. 

■While tlie establishment of Joint-stock Land Banks, though 
desirable, would be a doubtful experiment at present, there is an 
opening for such a bank with a specially limited scope, which would 
test the market for investment and help to familiarise the idea, 
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Its charter should be framed so as to enable it to extend its opera- 
tion when its success has justified this. The bank proposed would, 
in the first instance, be limited to lending money to the Court of 
Wards in a single province. A bank constituted for a group of 
provinces would ha,V(! a wider field for the collection of (Capital, 
but difficulties would arise when o])crations are extended and loans 
begin to be made to landownei-s whose estates arc not under the 
management of the Court of Wards. 

The powers and functions of fhe Court of Wards are regulated 
by Acts of the Provincial Legislature and vary from i)roviuce to 
province. In the United Provinces the administration is vested 
in the Court <jt Wards (which at present is the Board of Revenue) 
subject to the general control of Governmenf . If an (‘.state falls 
into the hands of certain classes of proprietors, management may be 
assumed, if there is good reason to beli(5V(; that m.iuagement by tlie 
proprietor would not be successful. Estates in this category are 
chiefly those belonging to females or minors. A major owner who 
declares himself incompetent to manage his own a.lfa,irsmay apply to 
the Cotyd of Wards to administer his estate. Lastly, it is open to 
Coveinment to direct a foiina,! enquiry into the indebtedness of an 
estate, and if it is found lhat t he interest on the debt (a.xctaeds a 
certain proportion of the net income of the csf;a.te, to authorize 
management by the Court of Wards whether the owner desires it 
or not. In deciding whether an estate should be taken under 
management various factors are considered. While the disintegr.i- 
tion of a large estate invariably causes distress to the tenants it is 
not advisirble to interfere in every case. It is clearly right to 
preserve an ancient name when there is a young heir who may 
be trained to bear it more wisely than his predecessor. On the 
other hand, it may be found, when application is made, or when 
enquiries are directed, that debts cannot be paid in full except by 
tedious liquidation and the sale of almost the whole of a property. 
The Court of Wards is naturally reluctant to assume the function 
of a liquidator in bankruptcy proceedings. The fact remains 
that a considerable number of the estates managed by the Court of 
W^s in the United Provinces are burdened with debt. Daring 
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the last 16 years the aggregate debt owed by such estates has never 
been less than Ij crores and it has approached 2 ^ crores. Only a 
comparatively small portion has been incurred for ^ productive 
purposes and the balance has been a dead weight to be slowly 
reduced by careful management. When an estate is taken over it is 
usually found that the rate of interest payable on its debts is higher 
than the rate at which the Court of Wards can borrow on 
behalf of estates under its management. Old debts at high 
interest are therefore paid off by new loans. Before 1913 
ordinary joint-stock banks were glad to invest some of their 
resources in this way. In one particular year when the total debt 
approached two crores the percentage held by different classes of 


creditors was as follows ; — 

(1) Joint-stock banks . . . . . . 30 

(2) Government . . . . . . 23 

(3) Solvent estates under management . . 13 

(4) Educational and similar endowments . . 12 

(5) Miscellaneous . . . . . . 22 


Both figures for Government and miscellaneous Qredito^S were 
unusually large. As a rule Government does not lend money to 
clear estates from debt. Several very exc'eptional loans had been 
made immediately before the year taken as an example. Since 
1913 the proportion lent by jointrstock banks has been considerably 
reduced, and at times the Court of Wards has had difficulty in 
obtaining single large sums. 

It has been suggested above that the business of lending money 
to estates under Court of Wards management is safer than lending 
on mortgage to an ordinary landowner. Joint-stock banks used 
to give to the Court of Wards better terms than they offered to the 
public. It is well known that although the Court of Wards gave 
no guarantee, no losses were incurred. For the improvement of the 
security there are in fact special reasoivs. Chapter IV of the U. P. 
Court of Wards Act (IV of 1912) lays down a definite procedure for 
ascertaining the indebtedness of an estate. The date of assumption 
of charge is notified publicly. Claims against the estate which are 
not preferred within six months of that date are extinguished. The 
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claims are enquired into by the district officer before admission 
by the Court of ^^ards. Thus a bank is saved tedious and expensive 
enquiries into title and encumbrances. After admission of a debt 
the district officer may reduce the amount of interest payable 
on it for a period not exceeding two years, during which the Court 
of Wards has time to raise a fresh loan at leisure. When the 
preliminary enquiries show that an estate is involved to such an 
extent that little or nothing can be saved, a fresh debt is not incurred 
and the estate is released, so that there is practically no danger 
of a bad debt. There are also certain restrictions on the discretion 
of the Court of Wards which increase the security of the creditor. 
Priority is ensured for the liquidation of debts on the estates over 
all other classes of expenditure except charges necessary for mainten- 
ance and education, for management and supervision and for 
public demands or sums payable to a su])erior proprietor. When 
steps have once been taken for tlie liquidation of debts and liabilities, 
and liquidation is not yet complete, the (\)urt of Wards may not 
relinquish charge without previously obtaining the sanction of 
Covernment. If a dispute arises about succession, the Court of 
Wards csin institute an interpleader suit or airange for arbitration. 
All these provisions unite to make the safety of a loan secured 
by mortgage on an estate under Court of Wards management as 
strong as is conceivable without a Covernment guarantee. 
])iflic:ulties which have arisen in the last 8 or 9 years are due, not 
to any deterioration in the security, but to the realization in India 
of the principle always followed in England and Scotland, that banks 
a(;cepting deposits at call must be chary of locking up money in 
mortgages. 

There is eveiy reason to believe that tht* bonds would have a 
ready market. Indian war loans have proved attractive to a degree 
which had never been anticipated. Provincial loans in Bombay 
and the United Provinces have also attracted investors. Shares and 
bonds in the proposed bank woidd have the tangible security of 
mortgages. A joint-stock bank could take up such bonds without 
embarrassment, as they woidd be readily saleable and divisible. 
They uould be considered attractive by insurance companies. 
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Co-operative credit societies at present place idle money in fixed 
deposits in joint-stock banks. If a sudden emergency forces them 
to withdraw this money before due time they lose any interest 
which has accrued. Solvent estates under the management of the 
Court of Wards are liampcred by the rigid, but necessary, restric- 
tions on the mamier in which their surplus funds may be invested. 
Ihey camiot deposit money in ordinary banks, and many have 
balances which lie idle until a suitable mortgage can be arranged 
or a village comes into the market. 

It is therefore suggested that legislation should be undertaken 
to enable banks on a provincial basis to be chartered for financing 
estates under Court t)f Wards management. It would be obligatory 
oai the Couit of Wards, in a province for which such a bank was 
constituted, to apply to the bank in the liist instance. The grant 
of a loan would of comse be at the discretion of the banlc. No 
rcstiiction wouki be made as to the purpose of the loan, for it has 
already been shown that the bulk of the money would be needed 
for repayment ol debt already incurred. A cajrital of live lakhs 
would suffice at first, with provision for issue of bonds, when that 
was all used, up to a maximum of one crore. It should be possible 
to increase the capital when that became necessary. The American 
provision regarding formation of a reserve in the case of Federal 
Land Banks should be followed. Borrds should be issued through 
the Imperial Bank of India and should bear interest at a rate one 
per cent. Icnver' than the rate at which loans are made. It would 
be unnecessary for the bank to handle any cash except for salaries 
and expenses of the head office if Government would make two 
conccssicais. Estates under Court of Wards management at present 
barrk with Government treasuries. It is a simple extension to 
allCAv treasuries to receive subscriptions for capital or bonds and 
irislalri.tnfs cf principal repaid, and to make interest on shares and 
bonds payable at treasuries. The directorate should include one 
Govcrurr.ent representative, but otherwise should be elected by the 
shareholders. 

W bile it is suggested that the bank should at first lend only to 
Court of Wards estates, it is desirable to take power to extend 
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its operations, when a suitable reserve has been accumulated, to 
landowners who desire to purchase fresh laud or make improvements. 
It would no doubt be preferable to constitute a separate bank 
for this purpose; But, while a small genuine demand has already 
arisen, it is not sufficiently large to justify the formation of a separate 
institution. On the other hand, if the possibility of an extension 
to include this class of business is contemplated, it should be clearly 
before subscribers to the Court of Wards Bank from the outset. 
It has been explained above that the smaller needs of landowners 
are already provided more cheaply by the Government agency 
for grant of loans than could be done by a private bank, but it is 
permissible to look forward to a time when land banks working 
perhaps with co-operative district banks will relieve Government 
officials of this business also. J expressly refrain from discussion 
liere of a bank with power to lend money to indebted proprietors 
whose estates are not under managciuent to enable them to get free, 
from debt. Such a sthenui would probably include the gi-ant 
f)f powers to the bank to acrpiii-e a tisufriictuary mortgage of the 
estate and to arrange for its management. 



THR INHERITANCR OF THE NUMBER OF BOLL LOCULI IN 

COTTON.* 


BY 

SYDNEY CROSS HARLAND, D.So., F.L.S., 
The British Cotton Industry Research Association. 


Introduction. 

The inheritance of characters of division, or nieristic cliarac- 
ters, sucli as the inindier of loculi into which a capsule is divided, 
has so far received little attention from genetic workers, though 
Bateson^ has called attention to their interest. Such scanty results 
as have been obtained may be briefly alluded to. Hildebrand,® 
working with 3-fold and 4-fold leaflets of Oxalis latifolia, found the 
3-fold character imperfectly dominant, the leaves being 3-fold with 
the exceptibn of an occasional 4-fold leaf which appeared at the 
flowering period. In the toma’to. Price and Drinkard® found that 
the bilocular condition of' the fruit was dominant to the plurilocular, 
though no observations on subsequent generations seem to have 
been published. A few data on the inheritance of the nund)er of 
carpels in flowers of Bryonia dioica were obtained by .lones and 
Rayner,^ wlio concluded that the proportion of two-carpellary to 
three-carpellary flowers, as evidenced by the number of stigma 
lobes, and of placentm in the ovary of the flower, could be interpreted 
by assuming the co-operation of two factors. 

* The only case where the inheritance of a meristic character 
seemed to have been clearly demonstrated- reduction of the number 

* Reprinted from Jour, Text. Inst.^ XIV, 12. 

^ BatOBon. MendeVs Principles of Heredity, Cambridge, 1913. 

8 Hildebrand, Jena. Zeilach, Naturwiss,, 1889, 23, None Folge 16, p. 50. 

® Price and Drinkard. Virginia Agric, Exp, JSta, Bull. 117, 1908. 

* Jones? and Rayner, J. Genetics, 1916, 6, 203-224. 
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of phalanges in the hands of human beings— has been shown not to 
be a true meristic character. 

In Gossypium, the boll is divided into 2-6 loculi. On a single 
plant there may be a mixture of bolls with different loculi number, 
or all the bolls may be of one number. The following combinations 
have been seen : (a) 2 and 3 ; (&) 3 and 4; (c) 3, 4 and 5, and doubt- 
less other combinations are possible. 

In a pure line, the proportion of bolls of different numbers 
is constant from year to year. Poor environmental conditions tend 
to depress the mean loculus number ; thus a strain which produces 
normally 60 per cent, of 4-locked bolls and 40 per cent, of ."-locked 
bolls will have the percentage of 4’s reduced very considerably 
under any conditions which tend to dwarf the plant, such as poor 
soil or lack of water. 'J'hc large number of different types of distri- 
bution of loculus number in cotton m.ake this plant a very suitable 
subject for cx])eriment. 

Previous work on the inheritance of loculcs 

NUMBER IN COTTON. 

• • 

The only accurate observations on this subject are those of 
Balls, ^ who studied the mode of inheritance of this character in 
hybrids between Egyptian and American cottons, and si Iso in crosses 
between different strains of Egyptian. He states : — 

“ A (iross between an Uj)land with its mean at 4' 3 and an 
Egyptian with a mean at 3’0 produced an intermediate Kj with 
the formula 4‘1. In E2 family gave a range of 3-0 to 4 7 
with modes at 3 2, 3 (5, 4-1, 4-4, and possibly clseAvhere. In F3 

a 4 8 bred true to 4 8 and a 3* I bred true to 3‘2 

On the other hand, 3-3 broke up into a scatter from 31 to 3 7 as 
did also a 3’ 6. A 3' 9 plant appeared to breed true round a mean 
of 41, while a 3 8 scattered from 3 9 to 3*3. Similarly a 4 0 scattered 
from 3-9 to 3’2 and so on. On the data available, it seemed clear 
that parental forms could be extracted and bred true, while the, 


* Balls. Cotton Plant in Egypt, London, 1919. 
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intennediate forms represented new gametic combinations wbicb 
broke up in new ways giving new forms.” 

The inter-ICgyptian crosses, made by Balls, which were expected 
to give simpler results, proved* to be equally difficult to analyse. 
Sultani (3-2) crossed with Afifi ( 2 ' 8 ) gave an Fj at 3‘0. The F 2 
broke up with great symmetry over the parental extremes, with a 
single mode at the Fj value. The spread of this curve was too 
narrow to be ctaisidered as the expression of a 1 : 2 : 1 ratio. 


The experimental resuli s. 

The cottons used in the present experiments comprised three 
types of Sea Island, Avhich were considered to be homozygous for all 
visible characters, having been self -fertilized for five generations, 
and three types of West Indian perciuiial, native to St. Croix and 
St. Vincent and Jamaica, res})ectively. These had been observed to 
breed true from the time of their introduction into pedigree culture. 
A piuc type of Upland was also used. Data showing the number 
of 3, 4 and 5 locked bolls in each of the cottons will be found 
below : — 



(Juttoii 

3-locko(l 

j 4-luckoti j 

o-locked 

[ 

Mean 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

i^cr cent. 

Per cent. 

AK (Si-a 


y? 

3 


3*0 J.«ockud 

UD ( „ 

.. 1 •• j 

:V3 

1 

i 

*> 

3*0 

w ( „ 

i 

) ..1 

47 

r>2 

1 

3 .5 

81. V^iiicciit Niitivi; 

4U 

hi) 

•• 

3*r) 

8t. Ci'di: 

x: Xsitivo 

23 

77 

1 

3-8 

Cjiuto (Jamiiicii) 

yy 

J 

•• 

a-o ^ 

Uphlnil 

•• 

10 

74 

10 

3*1) (Kingle 
])lant) 


1 . The hUer-Sea Island Cross, AR (3‘0) by BD (3’6) and 

BF (3 o). 

This cross was made reciprocally, and the frequency distribu- 
tions of mean boll loculi for the parents, Fj, F^, and F 3 families 
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are shown in Table I, together with the usual biometric data. The 
conclusions to be drawn from this table may bo set out as 
follows : — 

(i) The means of the Fj families are practically the same 

(3’2) and, although intermediate, lie closer to the 
mean of the lower parent. 

(ii) The variability of the Fj families, as shown by the values 

for standard deviation and coefficient of variability, is 
less than that of the more variable parent. 

{Hi) The means of the F 2 families are close to those of Fj, 
while the standard deviations show that the Fg 
varies considerably more than either of the two 
parents or the Fj. ^.I'he range of F* is from 3'() to 
3‘8, thus embracing the complete range of both 
parents. 

(ir) Only 13 F 3 families were grown, but the results of these 
throw some liglit on tlie nnxle of inheritance of hxruhis 
number. 


TTic behaviour of the l''^ 


families may be siunmarizcil tljus : — 


I-', jwiivnt. Bfliaviour of family. 

I]() 'i'iii'fc laiuilius bred truo. 

,’M Two fjiinilic.s bird true. 

[i'2 I’mbably bolrrozyi^otts (two bimiJir.s), hiuI .si‘;^rr^iitin^ iidf» nuuliinn ,-iiid low. 

Kvidenro exists; of ti lioiiiozygou.s forio ;it U d. 

3*3 Of two familii's, one is ajipamitly heterozy/.'f)iis wit)'. ;j-i fo .‘j-O.ind the 

otber is true to .‘M. 

One family, spread from .‘M to 3b5 with ii mode at 
One family, spread from 3’2 to 3 5 with a luotb; tiL 3’3. 

3*7 One family behaved like the tind spread from 3*0 to 3*8 with a mode at 3*2. 


^Jhc small number of F 3 faiuilies does not enable any hypothesis 
to be put forward as to the inheritance of boll loculi in the Inter-Sea 
Island crosses just described, though it is clear that there would 
be no insuperable difficulties in the way of a factorial interpretatioir 
of the results, provided that the crosses were analysed for a sufficient 
number of generations. 
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2. The Cross, St. Vincent Native (3-G) h>j U'^Mnd (4'2). 

The results of this cross (I’able If) show similar features to 
those of the Sea-Island crosses just discussed. The Fj is inter- 
mediate, and exactly at the arithmetic mean of the ])aT(mts. 'I’lie 
Fa ranges from 3*2 to 5*0, thus showing the phenomenon of trans'- 
gressive inheritance, with modes at 3*() (lower f])a rent), 4*0 (F,) and 
4*5. The mean of the F.^ is 4 0, near to F,. 

3. The Cross, St. Croix Native (3*8) l»/ Uphmd (4-2). 

The results are presented in Table Iff and are comparable with 
those of the Kt. Vincent (!ro.ss just distmssed. The F, is again 
at the arithmetic mean of the ])ar(*nts. and tlie mean of the F^ is 
near that of F,. 'Phe phenomenon of tran.sgressive inheritance is 
again shown though not so clearly as iu the last cross. 

4. The Cross, Canto (3*0) hy Upland (4*2). 

The cro.ss is interesting since it is between tlie two extreme 
limits of mean loculus number. The F, is intermediate, thougli 
this time the mean is nearer to that of the higher parent (Table fll). 
The Fo shows a wide .scatter, and exceeds the u])per limit of the 
Upland parent in six plant.s. 

GeNekal conclusions. 

From the standpoint of pure genetics the series of results 
presented in this paper arc disappointing, though they are, perhaps, 
the most complete of any which deal ivith the inlieritance of a 
meristic character, liixact knowledge of the mode of inheritance 
of boU loculi is carried scarcely any further tlnui the point at which 
it was abandoned by Balls^, but a survey of his results and those 
presented above will show clearly that : — 

(i) Meristic characters are inherited, and there is strong 
evidence that the results are capable of being inter- 
preted pn a factorial basis. 


> Balls. Oottm Plant in Egypt, London, 1919. 
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(n) New forms can be synthesised out (intermediate values), 
or analysed out (higher or lower values). 

Summary. 

Tlie results of crosses involving various types of loculus number 
in cotton are described, and it is concluded that meristic characters 
are inherited. 



TRR IRRIGATION OF SUGARCANE IN HAWAII.'*' 
(CoNCLOURn PROM Voi.. XIX, Pt. 2, p. 196.) 


Conservation of water {‘prevention of losses frmn source to furrow) 
undf soil moisture st'ud/ies. It soon became obvious that to prevent 
serious loss in transport considerable attention would have to be 
paid to the water channels. Losses may occur in surface run-off, 
water and soil evaporation, leakage, seepage and deep percolation 
beyond the range . of roots at different stages of growth. Such 
losses may occur in reservoirs or in transporting or delivering 
channels, and as far as these are permanent may be prevented or 
largely reduced. Owing to the large volumes of water dealt with 
and the great distances over which they have to travel, together 
with the porous nature of much of the Hawaiian soil, it became 
evident that some form of waterproofing of the channels was 
necessary f and that the channels should be kept in constant repair. 
A great deal of attention has been devoted in Hawaii to this vital 
matter in irrigation. The following appear to be the chief lining 
materials which have found favour from time to time, smoothness 
of lining surface being essential to pass the current quickly and 
thus to speed up the work and prevent undue evaporation. 
Flumes with wooden sides are specially liable to get out of order 
because of the material used, and a case is given where mere over- 
hauling of the transporting flume resulted in increasing the water 
delivered by 18-55 per cent. The other lining materials mentioned 
by the author are cement or concrete reinforced by chicken wire 
(wire netting), concrete, precast concrete slabs, and rock or stone 
blocks. A number of details are given regarding the behaviour 
of all of these, and the matured opinions of a number of leading 


* ♦ Reprinted from The InL Sugar Jour,, XXV, p. 466. 

t The writer of this review has mot with a case where it was attempted to irrigate cane 
fields by an unlined channel some twelve miles long from a large reservoir. The loss of water 
by evaporation and seepage was found to bo 95 per cent, before it reached the fields. 
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planters are freely quoted. The Pioneer Mill Company reports 
that its main transporting ditch, “ which passes through the 
Honokahau tunnel seven miles long, was constructed in 1921 and 
has been in continual operation ever since. The wafls are lined 
with plaster, reinforced with chicken wire, the whole being attached 
by heavy wire staples driven into the sides ; the floor, s are cemented. 
The walls have proved very unsatisfactory. It is necessary to shut 
down the ditch for three days in each year and employ a large 
force of labour in plastering over hundreds of small holes and cracks. 
In some instances whole sections of the lining are torn off bodily. 
The seepage lo.ss in dry weather flow amounts to 25 per cent.” 
This is thoroughly typical of the general opiiiion regarding this 
material, which, however, can be used for short distances with 
advantage where the channel is only used intermittently (Fig. 4). 



Fig. 4. Cbiuken wire and concrete plaster lining damaged by erosion and 
temperature cracks. 


Concrete lining, on the other hand, is found to be very efficient 
but, to prevent cracking owing to changes in temperature, expan- 
sion joints have to be inserted at intervals. These were put in by 
one plantation at every 15 ft., while another has used 40 ft. but 
considers that shorter sections would be advisable. In gritty water 
the concrete lining has been found in time to be badly cut, and 
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expensive settling tanks have had to be inserted at intervals on one 
plantation. Pre-cast concrete slabs installed by Penhallow have 
met with approval on all liands (B'igs. 5 and 6). These were des- 
cribed in our former article, i and although, somewhat costly in the 
first instance are generally considered to have solved the problem 
of ditch lining. Cut stone or rock set in mortar is only used for 
excessively steep gradients, so as to withstand the great wear and 
tear. This material has proved satisfactory in such places, but it 
is found difficult to construct the channel so that the lining is 
perfectly impervious. 

The level ditches cannot be lined, and the average loss by 
seepage has been estimated by Baldwin at the Maui Agricultural 
Company’s Plantation at 22‘6 per cent. The remedy suggested 
is to avoid all small irrigations, e.g., 1-2 men’s irrigation on successive 
days should be replaced by 4-0 men’s in one day only, thus lessening 
seepage and evaporation. A case is given when, because of water 
shortage, a. large gang replaced 4-5 smaller ones for a t ime ; the 
irrigation was completed in 22 instead of the usual 30 days, and 
at the end there was found to be 10 “ men’s water ” left over. 
As to watercourses it is a moot point how much of the seep.age water 



FlO. 6. Setting concrete slabs in place in flowing ditch. 


' Ini, Sugar Jour,^ XXV, i 4 p. 181. 
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finds its way ultimately to cane roots. Baldwin attempted to 
settle this question by soil moisture tests. The water was run in 
for hours, and two days later the increase in moisture 1 ft. off 
was found to be 3'85 per cent., at 2 ft. 3*12 per cent., and at 3 ft. 
I -04. He therefore concluded that lateral percolation was slight. 
Allen holds that the loss from watercomses is not serious, and that 
the water finds its way somehow back to the cane roots. 

The water in the furrow is disposed of, according to the author, 
in four ways: (1) surface run-off, due to leaking gates, carelessness 
and poor methods of irrigation ; (2) soil evaporation, but this 

Sac/?A CoA^/^/vy 





Cross Sscr/OA/ or 



^sr/M. or J’o/A/r 


Fio. 9. 
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becomes regulated as soon, as the leaves close over the ground and 
through the natural mulch of self-stripping canes while the humidity 
of the Hawaiian climate acts as an additional check ^ (3) transpira- 
tion, but this serves a useful purpose, though weeds also transpire 
and clean weeding is therefore desirable (the author does not 
mention the quantity also taken up by the crop itself) ; (4) deep 
percolation, which is of most importance, that is the passage of the 
water below the root zone. He points out that the amount of water 
which the soil can hold varies with the texture, and gives the 
figures for the surface of the united particles of the three main 
types ; the particle surface in an acre‘-foot of clay soil being 16,000 
acres, in loam 10,500 and in sandy soil 3,250. Cane roots seldom 
reach below 4-5 ft., therefore all the water supplied should remain 
at that depth. 

At Waipio sub-station (ordinary loam) the water movements 
were traced to 6 ft. from the surface, under 2 in., 6 in. and 9 in. 
irrigations. With the first it was found tliat 3 per cent, passed 
the 6 ft. line, with 6 in. the figure was 47 per cent., and with 9 in. 
65 per sent. Under Waipio conditions it was determined that the 
upper 6 ft. of the soil could not retain more than 4|- in., and it was 
therefore concluded that if more than this amount of water is 
applied the excess passes away and is lost. The soil moisture 
studies by the author agree with these figures. These studies were 
carried out between August 1921 and April 1922 on three areas 
on Ewa plantation differing in soil and slope of land ; each soil 
moisture determination used was the result of three separate read- 
ings. The results are summarized on three charts with graphs 
representing the percentage of soil moisture each week at a series of 
different depths down to 5 or 6 ft. He found that the soils on the 
estate were saturated with a moisture content of 30 per cent., and 
any irrigation beyond this point was therefore wasted. Wilting 
(indicated by a slight curling of the leaf) occurred in warm weather 
when the soil moisture fell to 21 per cent, aiid slightly lower in 
the winter, and he therefore arbitrarily fixed on 25-28 per cent, 
as the point when irrigation is needed ; soils with this amount of 
moisture still retain the ” good feel ” well known to experienced 
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irrigators. His data showed practically no upward capillary 
movement, drying out always proceeding downwards. During 
cold weather when growth and evaporation are at a minimum, 
sufficient soil moisture is retained for as long as three months at a 
time with comparatively slight rainfall, and irrigation is not needed, 
if indeed it is not harmful ; but on the advent of warm weather 
the soil commences to dry very rapidly. Thus the soil moisture 
conditions vary with the season. Provided that drainage is 
adequate, it is probable that one year old cane can do with a far 
greater amount of water during the warm weather than is usually 
given. He concludes that it is not practicable to regulate irrigation 
practice by soil moisture measurements. For this to be effected 
on a large field, with its soil variations, composite samples are of 
little value, and the multiplicity of measurements which would be 
needed would be extremely cumbersome. Besides this there is 
another practical difficulty in a large field. Sui)j)Osing that irriga- 
tion is commenced when the soil moisture is found to be 24 per cent., 
the irrigation work is too slow a process to prevent some parts 
of the field .from suffering severely from lack of water. One cannot 
irrigate a lOO-acre field in a day. The use then of soil moisture 
determiirations is confined to check i)roper distribution and for 
purely research work. In actual practice, the accumulated 
experience of years of irrigating gives the overseer a kind of intuition 
as to when irrigation is needed ; true, he probably errs on the 
side of over-irrigating, but he does not allow the leaves to show 
any signs of wilting and can afford a certain margin in keeping the 
plants fully emfdoyed in healthy growth, and he may be trusted 
not to waste any material amount of water. 

. In the remaining sections the author is much more concise, 
and it is chiefly in these that a more generous treatment would have 
been welcomed by outside readers, inasmuch as they arc perhaps 
of more general interest to sugar planters. Considerations of the 
length of the thesis have doubtless had their influence in this 
curtailment. 

Naturally, the time clement in irrigation is of great importance 
where the labour shortage is so severely felt as it is in Hawaii. 
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The points considered in this section are whether irrigation of the 
furrows should commence at the upper or lower end of the water- 
course, the volume of water used per man, the effect of stripping 
and of weeding and the age of the cane, and, lastly, the personal 
element in the labour, whether depending on nationality or the 
previous training of the irrigator. Notes are recorded of results 
obtained in the year preceding the publication of the thesis, the 
two-way Ewa standard system being employed throughout. 

(1) As regards the direction upwards or downwards along 
the watercourse, a main point to be considered is the consolidation 
of the soil along the watercourse as irrigation proceeds, with a 
correlated increasing rapidity of flow and reduction of seepage. 
The conclusion arrived at appears to be that an alternate irrigation 
upwards and downwaids gives .satisfactory results. 

(2) The volume of water u.sed per man depends on the perme- 
ability of the soil, the character of the cane, and the care taken in 
previous irrigations of pie.serving the contours of the channel. 
Taking a considerable sloj)e and perfectly level land as extremes, 
flows between 0'3 second-feet and 0’75 are considered most useful ; 
and if anything like tlie latter quantity is used for land sloping 
much, the watercour.scs are ruined and all economical irrigation 
comes to an end. With soft ridges between the furrows, however, 
a .'50 per cent. I'ediiction would be imperative for at least the fii’st' 
six months. In young canes the channels will be comparatively 
unobstructed and 0'5 secondrfect .should not be exceeded, but when 
the weight of cane approaclies 75 tons to the acre this might be 
increased to I’O second -feet, and when there is more cane on the 
land than this to 1‘5. 

(3) Proper stripping of the cane is the mark of a good irrigator, 
who will arrange the dead leaves in small bundles on the side for use 
as panis or temporary dams to regulate the flow when needed. 
There is, however, a tendency to neglect the stream while engaged 
in stripping, and to pull off the leaves before they are ready for 
detachment from the plant. It is foimd that there is usually time 
for the treatment of one side of the watercourse during each irriga- 
tion, the opposite side being left to the next watering some three 
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weeks later. In case tliis is not attended to and the stripping falls 
a couple of months ui arrear, a separate operation will become 
necessary. 

(4) Weeding must never be allowed to cause neglect of the 
irrigating stream. Slowing the current behind the weeder, which is 
sometimes done, has its disadvantages ; waste of water will occur 
through seepage and evaporation, and there is danger that the weeds 
when pulled out may be covered with earth and then wetted, when 
they will soon sprout again. It is better to allow them to wilt 
thoroughly before irrigation succeeds weeding. 

(5) The age of the cane is, of course, of very obvious influence. 
At four months an irrigator may cover rs acres in a day, while 
at 12 months the same man will only be able to deal with 1‘0 acre, 
and at 18 months 0‘7. 

(6) The class of labour is a vital matter, as it is impossible 
to supervise, especially in old cane, on a large scale. It is important 
to interest the irrigator in his work, for instance, by paying a bonus 
on yield at harvest. But here nationality comes in ; such an 
arrangement will cause a Japanese to put in the best possible work, 
but the Filipino is not gifted with a two-year vision, and the 
results will not be known for something like that period of time. 
Bad habits once indulged in are very difficult to eradicate, so that 
it is all-important to thoroughly train the irrigator at the start 
when he can be kept under observation. It is the custom to keep 
the same man at one watercourse, and with a little intelligence 
he will soon gauge its peculiarities and know the wet and dry places 
in its length, and be. able to treat them accordingly. 

The water pumped up from artesian sources in Hawaii is often 
more or less brackish, and sometimes markedly so ; and the 
effect of saline irrigation of the sugarcane has from the first naturally 
attracted much attention. As is well known, the first effect of 
such irrigation is a paling of the leaves of the cane ; with increasing 
quantities of salt, the leaves become yellow and growth is stunted, 
and ultimately the leaves become chlorotic and the plant dies 
outright. Paradoxical as it may seem at first sight, the main 
remedy is to increase the volume of water given, so as to prevent 
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any accumulation of the salt in the soil through absorption, which 
is especially likely when there is the chance of rapid evaporation. 
The plant appears to be able to take up the salt from the irrigation 
water with comparative ease, and within limits this is attended with 
no harmful effects, but when these limits are passed the results are 
disastrous, both as regards growth and the character of the juice. 

Various more or less detached observations and experiments 
are detailed by the author, those by Maxwell and Eckart being the 
most fully dealt with. I'hese can only be lightly referred to here. 
According to Maxwell’s observations tlu; danger limit may be 
considered to be reached when the water contains 0-14 per cent, 
of salt in solution or 100 grains to the gallon. Eckart observed that 
saline water renders available from the soil large quantities of lime, 
magnesia and potash, and points out that, in consequence of this, 
with the excessive irrigation required when the water is brackish, 
there is likely to be enormous leaching out and loss of these valuable 
constituents. For such excessive irrigation to be of use in prevent- 
ing the accumulation of salt in the up])er layers of soil through 
evaporation, if is necessarv foi' the .soil to be porous and drainage 
to be ea.sy and good. A case is given of an estate with good drainage, 
which has been watered by salt water for the past 25 years without 
any ill effects on the cane or increase in the saline constituents 
of the so.il. But when drainage is at all difficult, it soon becomes 
impossible to use brackish winter. Then only tenqiorary relief can 
be obtained. A mulch of trash, paper, soil, or sand may be added 
to reduce evaporation to its lowest limit, or the uppermost 
inches of soil may be bodily removed ; such treatment as the 
latter will, it is claimed, often remove 2.5-40 per cent, of the total 
injurious salts in one operation. But these methods do not in any 
way remove the evil and a thorough washing has sooner or later to 
bo resorted to ; and this can only be obtained by washing out the 
soil at intervals by three or four heavy irrigations with fresh water, 
which should suffice, and a new start be made. This important _ 
subject is, however, very sketchily treated in the thesis, which is 
mainly concerned with briefly summarizing the results of the more 
important papers. 
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The conservation of soil moisture is still more shortly dealt 
with, less than a page being devoted to it. Three practical methods 
are referred to : namely, the incorporation of organic, matter with 
the soil to increase its absorptive power, covering the soil with 
various mulches to reduce evaporation, and the introduction of 
agricultural practices to prevent the soil drying out. The incorpora- 
tion of trash is universally condemned in Hawaii and in this matter 
the experience appears to differ from that in many other sugar- 
growing countries, and we cannot avoid the suspicion that this 
view may be partly influenced by the results obtained in the United 
States, where of course the high temperatures of the tropics are 
absent and the consequent rapid disintegration of this valuable 
substance is retarded. A more detailed treatment of this subject 
would therefore have been welcomed. It is, for instance, mentioned 
that undecoiuposed vegetable matter in the soil is not only useless 
but positively deleterious and Kothamsted results are given in 
support of this contention. The use of trash as a mulch under 
irrigation is not extensively practised in Hawaii, the disadvantages 
being that it covers the young cane and prevents the rapid flow 
in the water channels ; heavy cane, it is noted, provides its own 
mulch in six months when it covers the ground. The only agricul- 
tural practice mentioned is that of planting the cane immediately 
after making the furrows, the soil not having time to dry out if 
irrigation does not soon follow. 

The application of nitrate of soda and ammonium sulphate 
in the irrigation water is now a general agricultural practice in the 
islands, and the method adopted is shown in a figure. For the 
purpose four barrels are used. Of these one is placed somewhere 
near the channel and is used thoroughly to dissolve the materials, 
say 100 lb. to the barrel ; two are placed on a staging, one at each 
side of the channel so that they may be alternately used to keep 
the actual supplying barrel with liquid of a fixed concentration. 
This last barrel is immediately over the water channel and is only of 
half the height of the others (i.e., a half barrel), and the main object 
of this simple apparatus is that the filling of this fourth barrel is so 
arranged that the level of the liquid in it is always kept constant, 
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80 that the flow from it to the irrigating stream is unvarying in the 
amount of fertilizer added per unit of time. The side barrels 
can be filled alternately from the mixing barrel without difficulty, 
one being filled while the other is emptying itself. A series of results 
obtained by observations and experiments are summarized, as in the 
foregoing sections, on the two pages devoted to the subject, from 
which it appears that the leaching out of nitrate of soda, which 
is not retained by the soil, does not appear to be as great in Hawaii 
as was at one time supposed. 

The paper concludes with a series of Tables in which detailed 
results are recorded where such are available from the papers and 
experiments referred to. 

C. A. B. 
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REPORT OF THE FOURTH ALL-INDIA EGG-LAYING TEST. 

Thk fourth of tliese competitions took place in the Lucknow 
Model Poultry Farm under the auspices of the United Provinces 
Poultry Association. 

A record number of entries were received from overseas, 25 
from prominent Australian breeders and an equal number from 
Great Britain’s leading utility men. 

Unfortunately the Austrahan birds failed to catch a suitable 
steamer and their entries have been held over for next cold season 
when we hope to welcome them here. Altogether 62 birds competed, 
and we had a clean bill of health throughout the test which reflects 
great credit on the officers who were responsible at the farm itself. 

The birds were fed this year on a slightly different ration to 
previous years’ as we were able to procure fishmeal from the Govern- 
ment fisheries, Madras, and due 'partly to this fact and doubtless 
due also to the increasing high producing qualities of birds sent to the 
test, a very high average of large eggs was gathered, i.e., 3,830 from 
62 birds as against 3,592 from 72 birds last year. 

The test as far as the Governor’s Cup goes, which is given 
for the highest total of eggs irrespective of weight, was won by 
Mr. F. R. Welch, Dowles Poultry Farm, Bewdley, England, by his 
pullet No. 41 laying the extraordinary total of 84 eggs in 92 days. 
We believe this to be a world record for winter laying, and if so, 
this will be a sensational achievement. The eggs were, alas, just 
under standard weight, i.e.. If oz., but the pullet was a nicely grown 
bird and we tried our best to get the larger egg out of her. 

The next and in fact the finest record of the test was Mr. Leslie 
Williams’ White Wyandotte pullet No. 45 laying 69*8 eggs. She 
was a little gem, and many is the demonstration lecture we have 
given our students at the farm on this hen. We score-carded her 
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with many others on Powell Owen’s card before the test and she 
score-carded very high, getting 176 out of a possible 200. She also 
la a typical Wyandotte and lays 2J-2| oz. egg every time. Mrs. 
Seed’s Wyandottes also were of first class quality. Mrs. Grain’s 
Australorps are a nice team and won well. Twenty-one Australorps 
competed, but Mrs. Grain’s ran away from them all and, with the 
exception of one, all laid good standard eggs. Owing to this hen 
Mrs. Grain lost the Dewar Team Cup which went to Mr. Bradbury, 
England. 

Very few Rhode Island Reds competed and this is a pity 
as the breed is equal to any other for winter laying. The U. P. 
Poultry Association pullet No. 76 bred on the farm and owned by 
Capt. Ansell, who has gone to Burma, put up a record of 65 eggs, 
laying only one second grade egg during the test. 


The followir^ is a full detailed list of the record of each hen • 


Owner 

» • 

Breed 

Austmlorps Farm, 1 
Ltd., England | 

Austral Orpington 

»» >» 

i» »» 

»» >» 

Stanley Street 
Porter, England ' 

White Ijoghom 
>» »» 

„ Wyandotte 

>» 

Misses Ransford, | 
England ) 

White Leghorn 

»» »♦ 

Major Dugdale, i 
England 1 

White Leghorn 

tt »» 

Light Sussex 

( 

Light Sussex 

P. B. Welch,; 
England j 

i» »> 

»» » 

it ft 


White Wyandotte 

Leslie Williams,, 
England 

it tt i 

if tt 

1. 

'1 


Pen 

Gi'oss 

total 

Total 

to 

H(50I‘e 

No, 

laid 

25 

21 

210 

2(i 

44 

41-8 

27 

41 

410 

28 

41 

40-2 

29 

44 

40-2 

30 

22 

19-4 

31 

63 

50*2 

32 

61 

49*2 

33 

60 

61*2 

34 

61 

58*8 

35 

25 

24-4 

36 

46 

45 2 

37 

53 

52*8 

39 

41 

,34*2 

40 

52 

44*2 

41 

84 

67-2 

42 

37 

36*8 

43 

64 

58*6 

44 

22 

22*0 

45 

70 

69*8 

40 

14 

11*2 


Remarks 

The awards were based on the 
number of first and second 
grade eggs and 20 jn^r cent, 
of se(‘ond grade were cut 
from the score. 


I 'Phcso biixls laid large eggs 
1 but took a long time to lay, 
'j being in too fat a condition 
[ on arrival. 


Did a partial moult. 


iThe.se two were a little im- 
J mature or would have done 
I better. 


Governor’s Cup and Best 
C<>nseoutive Layer. 


Broody. 

Overseas Cup and Best Heavy 
Breed Layer. 

Moulted. 
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Remarks 




Gross 

Total 

to 

score 

The awards were based on the 

Owner 

Breed 

Pen 

total 

number of timt and second 

N(». 


grade eggs and 20 per cent* 

• 



laid 

of second grade were cut 
from the score. 


Capt. Greenwfty, [ 
England I 

R. r. Red 

47 

17 

17*0 

Arrived sick. 

/ 

White I,rf»ghorn 

49 

42 

40 a 

) 

W. B r a d b u r y, | 

$9 9% 

5(1 

02 

(il(i 

l^Best Team of Birrls. No. 60 

England | 

Light Sussex 

51 

(i3 

03-0 

1 Best Light Breed Liyer. 


52 

o/ 

50*0 

i 

1 

Austral ()rpingt<in 

5:t 

07 

00‘0 

Best Layer from India, Best 

Afra. Grain, Rani- 1 

54 

00 

59-0 

Austin lor p Breed Layer, 

khet ] 

*• 9* 

55 

47 

45-4 

and Best Poultry Club 

1 

99 •% 

5(> 

(H) 

! 48-2 

Layer. 


White I^eghorn 

57 

35 

i 29 0 


Capt. M a y o, ) 

99 99 

58 

31 

29-2 


Nahan i 

*» 

59 

57 

54-8 


1 


(id 

57 

-,3-2 


Mrs. Riohardaon, \ 
Nahan *| 

f 

Austral Orpington 

99 f • 

99 99 

r»i 

(i2 

(i;t 

(14 

29 

18 

5 

19 

28-2 

14*4 

4-0 

15-2 

1 These birds were over fat 

1 and had been forced on too 

1 mu(‘h behuelmnd. 

f 

Austral Orpington 

l»5 

50 

48-0 


English Poultry 1 

»» *♦ 

(i(i 

27 

22*2 


Farm, Karachi | 

»» ,, 

«7 

40 

37("i 

• I 

i 


(is 

42 

35*4 


K. C a s t o n , 1 

Gorakhiiore 1 

Austral Orpingbm 

(i9 

00 

5 10 


i 

Austral Orpington 

70 

.55 

52*0 


A. C. Bullmorp. 1 

«» »» 

71 

30 

.35*0 


Madras i 

White Ix'ghorn 

72 

49 

48*(i 


f 


73 

52 

51-8 


K a 1 a w Poultry | 
Farm. Burma | 

R. I. Red 

74 

40 

41*2 


*« »» 

7(i 

05 

04-8 

U. P. poultry Association 
stock special. 

Mrs. CnrdeM’i ( 

White Orpington 

78 

04 

58*4 


Bareilly [ 

r* •» 

79 

42 

41*4 


Mr, B ii r n a i d e, J 

Cross-bree<l 

80 

44 

.35*2 



8) 

45 

30*0 


GhiViipofe 1 

99 

99 99 

82 

49 

44*2 


1 

Light Sussex 

83 

51 

49*2 

Best Indian Owned. 

Rajn of Mursan, J 

»» *» 

84 

58 

44*8 


U. P. ] 

Rose Combed Bl. 

85 

56 

44*8 


Minorca 





Mrs. Boed,l 

White Wyandotte 

91 

08 

65*0 


England 1 

*» »» 

92 

72 

63*2 

• 


All birds laying over 50 first grade eggs have been awarded a speoial oeitifioate. 
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List of Special I^rize Winners. 

1. The Governor’s Cu]) presented by His Excellency the 
Governor, U. P., won by a Liglit Sns.sex pullet with a score of 84 
eggs in 92 days, owned by Mr. F. H. Welch, England. 

2. Best layer from oversea.s, Cup pre.sented by the Stewards of 
Lucknow Races, won by a White Wyandotte pullet with a score of 
69 4/5 eggs, all over standard weight, owned by Mr. Leslie Williams, 
England. 

3. Best layer from India, pre.sented by the Stewards of 
Lucknow Races, won by a Bla(‘k Australorp pullet wnth 66 3/5 eggs, 
all standard weight, belonging to Mrs. Grain, Ranikhet. 

4. Beat team of birds, Cup presented by the Right Hon’ble 
Lord Dewar, won by four pullets owned by Mr. Bradbury, with 
220' 6 eggs. 

5. Cup for the best layer bred or purchased from the U. P. 
Poultry Association farm, flap presented by the U. P. Poultry 
As.sociat;ion, won by a RIukIc Island Red pullet, with 64 4/5 standard 
weight iCggs, owned by Capt. Ansell, Kalaw Poultry Farm, Kalaw, 
Bunna. 

6. Cup for the best layer heavy breed, presented by the 
Raja of Mursan, won by the .same as No. 2. 

7. Cup for the best layer liglit breed, presented by Messrs. 
Perry & Co., Lucknow, won by Mr. Bradbury’s White Leghorn pullet. 

8. Best layer owned by an Indian resident of the United 
Provinces, won by Raja of Mursan’s Light Sussex pullet. 

9. Best consecutive layer, presented by the U. P. Poultry 
Association, won by the stvme as No. I laying 26 eggs corrseeutivcly. 

10. Best layer belonging to a member of the Indian Poultry 

Club, presented by the Indian Poultry Club, won by Mrs. Grain’s 
Australorp pullet. • 

11. Best layer Australorp breed, presented by the Austral. 
Orpington Club, England, owned by a Club member, won by 
Mrs. Grain, Ranikhet. [Mrs. A. K. Fawkes.] 
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A FREAK BULLOCK. 

A BULLOCK of the Malvi breed belonging to the Bombay Munici- 
pality was brought to the hospital of the Bombay Veteriijary College 
for clinical demonstration in December 1923. The case was a 
very interesting o)\e by reason of the animal having, besides the 
male genital organs, a well developed udder with four rudimentary 
teats. 

The bullock yields milk throughout the year from all the 
four teats to the extent of two to four ounces daily. It will be seen 
from the accompanying photographs that the animal has been 
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mulled * and tlie sheath is quite prominent, while the udder is as 
well developed as in many milch cows, the teats also being fairly 
large. Female genital organs are entirely absent. [II. A. Ionani.] 

♦ « 

RESEARCH FACILITIES FOR STUDENTS AT ROTHAMSTED. 

We have received the following fronr the Director of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station : - 

I wish to bring to your notice the facilities offered by the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station in respect of the research degrees 
of Cambridge, and LoJidon lTniversitie.s. and 1 would l)e much 
obliged if, i»i future, post-graduate workers, scholarship holders, 
etc., could have these facilities brought to their notice. We would 
like to reach not otilv tho.se who have at teiKled agricultural colleges, 
but also workers in [)ure .science, as many investigations not directly 
connected with agriculture can be profitably pursued in an agricul- 
tural environment. 

'riie Station c(»mprises laboratories in which re.searc]i work 
in the following subjects may be done : -Pliysics with pliysical- 
chemi.strv, (hemi.stiy, i insecticides and fungicides, fermentation, 
botany, bacteriology, protozoology, mycology, algology, entorno- 
logy, stati.stic.s, technique of field experiments. 

The Station does not investigate problems outside the study of 
soil and the growing jilant in health and disea.se ; i.e., no work is 
done on plant bleeding, animal nutrition, agricultural economics, 
etc. The laboratories liave been c(.>m})letely rebuilt within the 
past 10 years, and the library containing books on agriculture and 
agricultural science is acknowledged to be one of the most complete 
in the world. The permanent scientific staff numbers about 40, 
and at the moment there are 7 post-graduate workers, scholarship 
holders, etc., conducting research work for the higher degrees 
mentioned in the enclosed circular. 

No personal fees or charges are made to voluntary workers in 
respei't of the use of facilities and the supervision of their work 

• Mulling is a inetlicsl of pnstration by bputing between the boards, practised by unqiiali- 
lied Indian oa8trat><>?*H. 
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by the head of the department. Giving, however, to the high cost 
of apparatus and chemicals, the Station may ask in the case of 
workers sent here by Colonial Governments, Universities, Institu- 
tions, etc., for a contribution from these authorities in respect of 
these charges. 

Reskarch Degrees op CAMnniDUE and London 
Universities. 

The University of Camhridyc is prepared to give favourable 
consideration to each individual case of applicants who desire to 
carry out at Rothamsted a portion of their work for the following 
Degrees : — M.Sc., Ph.D. 

The University of Londmi has accepted the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station as a “Recognized Institution” from wliich 
research workers may submit work done at Rothamsted for the 
following degrees M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc. 

A brief precis of the most important conditions that must 
be fulfilled by candidates is given below for general guidance. 

Intending workers at Rolhamsterl are strongly advised in the 
first instance to send a full account of their academic qualifications 
and training to the Director, as the candidate will be allowed to 
enter his thesis only if the,se qualifications are aijceptable to the 
University Senate. 

The general conditions impo.sed by the University regulations 
are briefly : — 

(1) Cambmlye. These degrees are granted in full to men 
oidy ; under certain limitations the titles of degrees 
are opeti to women without the privileges which the 
degree confers in tin; University. 

M.hc. A minimum residen(.^e‘ of five terms at Cambridge 
and one at Rothamsteil. 1'hesis to be presented not 
earlier than sixth and not later than twelfth term 
from term of admission as a research student. 

Ph.D. A minimum residence of six terms at Cambridge 
and three at Rothamsted. Thesis normally to. be 
presented not earlier than ninth term and not later 
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than twelfth term from term of admission as a research 
student. In sjjecial cases permission may be sought 
to present the thesis after the sixth term. 

Note— T hree consecutive terms at C«mbri<l{<e constitute a venr. 


(‘i) Lcmdm. These degrees are open to men and women 
on equttl terms. 

M.Sc. and P/i.D. A minimum residence of two calendar 
years tit Hotliamstcd before submission of the thesis. 

D.tSc. Normally the candidate must first hold the M.Sc. 
degree of the University, but in .sjtecial cases, on the 
ground of published work, this regulation may on 
applit'ittion be wtiived. A residence of two years at 
Ilothamsted is required. 

A student must ordinarily have taken his first degree not less 
than four years be! ore the date of his entry for the 
D.Sc. examination. 

X()TR.--.riv the cMSf of students rojristtMMiiir in October tlu‘ two-year period may bt3 

regarded a.s endinir m the June of the seeond year. 

* • 

In the cjise ol workers ali’(Mdi' holding a first degree of London 
Uni versity, they may enter as external students for higher 
degrees without any requirements as to rtisidenee. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

POST-GRADUATE TRAINING AT THE PUSA INSTITUTE. 

In a Press Conmmniquc i.ssued on the 22nd June, 1923, the 
(Government of India announced the institution of post-graduate 
courses for specialists in certain subjects at the Agricultural Research 
Institute and College. Pusa, and stated that these courses would 
be confined to distinguished graduates of Universities or Agricul- 
tural Colleges and also to students who had undergone training in 
agriculture and its allied branches in British Universities or in one 
of the recognized Agricultural Colleges and who pos.sessed suitable 
qualifu-ations. They have now decided to throw these courses open 
also to selected olficeis of the Provincial Agricultural Service 
provided they are fully qualified to take advantage of them and are 
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recommended by the Govenunent of the Province in which they 
may be serving. The first course conunenced on the 1st November, 
1923, and subsequent courses will commence from about the same 
date annually. The training will last for two years. Applications 
for further particulars regarding the courses, fees chargeable, etc.,. 
shouM De made to the Director and Principal, Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute and College, Pusa. 

No guarantee of appointment to the Indian Agricultural 
Service is given to the officers who pass through the training success- 
fully. 

)|> >|C 

THE WORLD’S WHEAT POSITION. 

The harvests of autumn 1922 were very poor in the importing 
countries of the world, and especially on the Continent of Europe ; 
and yet, owing no doubt to the general impoverishment and the 
depreciation in the currencies of most European countries, Europe 
imported net during the cereal year ending with July 31st, 1923, 
only about the same quantity of wheat which she imported in 
the previous year, namely, 69 million quarters. (Before the war, 
when Russia was exporting wheat, Europe’s net demand from 
abroad averaged only 36 million quarters.) Putting together the 
statistics for all the importing countries of the world, their net 
import during the last cereal year was 87 million quarters, as 
compared with 84 in the previous year, and with the pre-war average 
net import of 82. 

Harvest better this year. The harvests of this autumn have 
been very much better than those of last year, and (including rough 
estimates for the coming harvests of the Southern Hemisphere and 
India) the- prospects are that during the current cereal year ending 
with July 31st, 1924, the yield of all the countries, both importing 
and exporting, for which statistics were available (not including 
Russia), will be 430 million quarters, as compared with 388 last year, 
and with the pre-war average of 372. For the countries of Europe, 
both importing and exporting (excluding Russia), the total yield 
during the harvest just ended has been 160 million (](uarters, as 
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compared with 130 last year, and with 169 before the war ; so that 
if Europe required for consumption during the current cereal 
year only the same total quantity of wheat as she consumed last 
year, she would have to import 30 million quarters less this year 
than she did last year. Britain, however, which is the chief 
importer, does not seem likely to reduce her demand for foreign 
wheat (estimated at 28 million quarters), and, owing to the better 
harvests on the Continent and the fall in prices, several of 
the Continental countries may increase their consumption. After 
allowing for the special circumstances of eac'h country, I estimate 
that the net demand of Europe from abroad during the current 
year will be only 53 million quarters, as compared with the 69 
million quarters she actually imported from abroad duihig the last 
cereal year. Allowing J9 million quarters as the total demand 
of the importing countries outside Europe, I reckon the total 
demand of all the importing countries in the world as likely to be 
80 million quarters, as compared with the 87 million actually 
imported last yeai-. 

The exporting countries of the world (excluding Russia) have 
also ha& a camsiderably better yield than they had last year, and are 
likely to have available for export, during the current cereal year 
ending with July 1924, a total surplus of 132 million quarters, 
including the 24 million quarters of exportable surplus they carried 
over on August 1st last. If these estimates turn out to be correct, 
then on August 1st next the exporting countries of the world are 
likely still to have in their hands about 52 million quarters of 
exportable old wheat — enough in itself to meet the probable 
demand of the importing countries for seven months without 
drawing on the produce of the harvests tt) be reaped after August Ist 
next. 

FiiHJi&r fall in prices predicted. During the last twelve months 
the growing prospect of an accumulation of exportable wheat 
has led to a (tonsiderablc fall in the world pri(“e of wheat, and the 
average price at Liverpool of foreign wheat is at present about 14* 
per cent, below what it was twelve mouths ago, but is still 18 per 
cent, above what it was on the average for 1913. In England 
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and Wales, on the average price obtained by farmers for their 
wheat, according to the Corn Heturns, was .33s. 4d. per 480 lb. 
For the week ending October 27th, the average prices were — in 
1913, 30s. ; in 1922, 41s. 6d. ; in 1923, 39s. ; so that the price now 
obtained by farmers is about 6 per cent, below the price they were 
getting last year, but is still 30 per cent, above the price in the 
corresponding week in 1913. As the Inde.x; Number of wholesale' 
prices in this country is about 50 per cent, above the level of 1913 
and t^he cost of living (on which wages largely depend) is 75 per cent, 
above the level of July 1914, it is little wonder that many farmers 
no longer find it profitoble to grow wheat, except on land specially 
suited for that crop. This state of things must tend to* a further 
reduction in the area sown with wheat in this country. 

No likelihood of scarcity for tiro years. 'I’he probable gradual 
increase in the world’s surplus of exportable wheat, for which 
market cannot be found at present prices and the consequimt 
competition between the five principal expoi-ting countries, all of 
which have considerable surpluses to dispose of, must tend to a 
further fall in tlie world’s price of wheat in the Jiear future. Such a 
fall would ih its turn tend to a reduction in the area sown with 
wheat ; but, so far, except in "Great Britaiix and perhaps in the 
United States, the indications are that the area imder wheat next 
harvest will be larger than this year and unless the weather proves 
very unfavourable for the world as a whole, there is no likelihood 
of a scarcity of wheat during the next twt) years. 

British Empire more than self-supjmrtiny. Before the war 
the British Empire was not self-sufficient as regards wheat — the 
net imports haying on the average of five years exceeded the net 
exports by some 6 million quarters ; but iix each of the last three 
cereal years its net exports have exceeded its net imports, and last 
year the thi’ee exporting countries of the Empire (Canada, Australia 
and India) actually exported 15 million quarters more than were 
imported by the importing countries of the Empire (United Kingdom, 
South Africa, and other overseas possessions). During the current 
cereal year, thanks mainly to Canada’s excellent crop, the surplus 
available for export in the three exporting countries is likely to be 
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large enough to supply all the importing eouiitries of the Empire 
with more than double the (piautity of wheat they will oiquire to 
import- the estimated surplus available for export being 09 million 
quarters, while the total imports of the im])orting counf lies of the 
Empire are not likely to exceed 33 million quarters. It seems 
pracitically certain that for many years (o come the Empire will 
grow much more wheat than it itself requires, and will have a 
large surplus to spare for ex])ort to fonugn comitries. Probably 
it is also more fhan self-suflicient as legaids barley, oafs, rice and 
potatoes. [Sju James Wilson in IHnipiir Produclion and Export, 
No. 89. 1 

* * 

RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORT OF PLANTS FROM INDIA 
INTO ENGLAND, WALES AND IRELAND. 

The following notification, dated 29th February, 1924. has 
been issued by the (Jovernment of India in the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands: — 

Under the recent Destructive Insects and Pests Orders made 
by the Agricultural Departments of England, Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Free State, the importation from India into England, 
Wales and Ireland of any of the plants mentioned in Appendix I is 
permitted in accordance with the following regulations. 

Each consignment should bo acconqianied by two eo])ies of a 
certificate in the form prescribed (Appendix II) issued after inspec- 
tion, not more than 14 days ]uior to the date of shipment, by a duly 
authorized official of the country of exjwrt, to the elTect that the 
consignment is healthy and free from the plant diseases, insects 
and pests named in the second schedule (rc])roduced in Appendix 
111) to the Orders mentioned. Plants will not be deemed to be 
healthy which are attacked by any insect or pest mentioned in 
Appendix IV. One copy of the certilicate should be protluced 
to the Customs officer at the port of entry, except in the case of 
consignments imported through the post when the copy should be 
affixed to each package, and the other copy forwarded by the* 
importer to the consignee. The original of the certilicate should 
be forwarded by post, before the plants are despatched, by the 
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exporter to one of the undeniientioiicd addresses according to the 
destination of the consignment. 

England and Wales. Tlie Horticulture Division of the Ministry 
of Agiiculture and Fisheries, Whitehall Place, London. 

Irish Free State. The Secretary, Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, Upper Merrion Street, 
Dublin. 

Northern Ireland. Minister of Agriculture, Northern Ireland, 
Belfast. 

The import into the Irish Free Shite of potatoes, other than 
potatoes landed before the 15th of July in the year in which they 
were lifted and gooseberry or currant bushes, is not permitted 
without a license previously obtained by the consignee. Exporters 
are, therefore, advised to assure themselves that these licenses 
have been procured before forwarding such consignments. 

A consignment of imported plants which is not accompanied 
•by certificates in the prescribed fonn will be detained before delivery 
pending inspection, and disinfection if necessary, by an officer 
deputed for the purpose, the charge for whose services and all 
incidental expenditure will be defrayed by the importer. 

2. In the interests of exporters in this country facilities for 
the grant of the prescribed certificates have been provided in the 
provinces and Indian States noted below, and the arrangements 
adopted by them are publi.shed for general information. 

Madras. Consigiunents should be sent to the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, whence after examination they will be sent 
to any desired port in the Madras Presidency for export. No 
charge will be made for actual examination and grant of certificates, 
but* all incidental expenses, such as carriage and cost of repacking 
after examination, will he defrayed by the j)ersons applying for the 
certificates. 

Bombay. Consignments should be sent to the Agricultural 
College, Poona, where inspection and certification will be made free 
of cost, provided that all incidental charges are borne by the 
exporters. 
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Punjab. Consignments should be sent to the Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, for necessary examination and certification. 

Burma. Persons desirous of exporting plants from Rangoon 
should apply to the Assistant Botanist, Hmawbi, who will grant 
the required certificates after suitable examination of consignments. 

CerUral Prminces. Expoiters will be required to present 
plants for inspection by a Deputy Director of Agriculture in the 
province or by the Econonric Botanist, Nagpur, who will be autho- 
rized to issue the necessary certificates. 

Mysore. Consignments should be sent to the office of the 
Director of Agriculture, Mysore, where the necessary certificates 
will be signed by the Directoi- on the basis of au examination made 
by competent mycological and entomological officers. No charges, 
other than incidental charges, will be imposed at present. 

Travamore. C'onsig/micnts should be sent to the office of the 
Director of Agriculture and Eisheries, (hiilon. whence after examina- 
tion they may be sent to any de.sired ])ort for despatch. No charge 
will be made for examination and grant of certificates, but all 
incidental expenses such as carriage and (“ost of re-packing after 
examination will be defrayed by the persons applying for the 
certificates. 

Suitable facilities for e.xaniiuation and the issue of the pres- 
cribed certificates are not available in other parts of British India 
and in the other Indian (States. 

Appendix 1. 

(а) All living plants with a persistent woody stem above ground, 
and parts of the same, except seeds, when for use in propagation- 
such as fruit trees, stocks and stools, forest trees, and ornamental 
shrubs and grafts, layers and cuttings thereof. 

(б) All potatoes ; and all tubers, bulbs, rhizomes, conns, and 
hop stocks for planting. 

(c) Seeds of onions and of leeks for sowing. 

(d) Gooseberries. 
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Appendix II. 

Certificate of emmimtio’n of Planis, No. 

Tliis is to certify that the plants included in the package or 
consignment described below were thoroughly inspected by 

, a duly authorized official of /, 

on , and were found or believed by him to be 

healthy and free from any of the plant diseases or pests named in the 
second schedule to the Destructive Insects and Pests Oi'der of 1922. 
Tfii^ additional certificate mmt f)e given for all 'fwlatoes : 
Further, it is hereby certified tJiat no case of the disease known 
as Wart Disease or Black Scab .of Potatoes {Sgnckgtrium endobioti- 
cnm) has occurred on the farm or holding where the potatoes 
included in this consignment were grown nor within 500 yards 
(approximately kilometre) thereof. 

(Signed) 

(Official Status) 

The following details must he filUd in bg the shipper : - 

Number and description of packages i?i consignment. . . .' 

Distinguishing marks ..." 

Description of plants 

Grown at 

Name and juldress of exporter 

Name and address of consignee 

Name of vessel 

Date of shipment 

Port of shipment 

Port of landing in England, Wales or Ireland 

• Approximate date of landing 

(Signed) 


Appendix III. 


"Fungi— 

Black Knot of Plum and Cherry {Phwrightia morbosa, Sacc.). 
Fire or Pear Blight {Baxillus amyhvorus, Trev.). 
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Chestnut Canker {Endothia parasitiai, |Murr.] Ander. and 
Ander.). 

Wart Disease or Black Seal) of Potatoes {Si^nchiflrlnm endobioti- 
cum, Perc.). 

Onion and Leek Smut (fJrocystis oepubr. I^'rost). 

Downy Mildew of Hops {Peronoplasmoparn hmnuli, Miy. ot 
Taka.). 

Insects - 

Vine Louse {Phyllnxem vasM/rix. Plancli.). 

Americtan Apple (Vipsids (fleterocordyhts malimis. llcut., aiid 
Lyfiidea mendax. Bout.). 

Pear Tingid {Stephmillis pyri. Kah.). 

Colorado Beetle {Lr-ptinotarsa decvmliueala , Say.). 

Plum Cureulio {Coiiotraclielm nenuphar, H(‘il:)st.). 

Potato Mt)tli {Phthcriman nperctdella Zell.). 

Arneriean Lackey Moths (Malacosoma amcricanu, P’al).. and AL 
disstria, Huhn.). 

Oriental Fruit Moth {Cydia molesta, Busek.). 

San Jose^ Scale {Aspidiolns jx’rniciosus, Comst .). 

Japanese Fruit. Scale {Dimpis pentayona, Newst.). 

Apple Fruit Fly {RhayoUdis ponionella, Welsh). 

Cherry Fruit Flies {Rhayoletis ccrasi, Jjinn., //. cinyuluta, Loew. 

and R. fausta, Osten Sakeii). 

Gooseberry Fruit Fly {Epochra canadensis, Jjoew.). 

Avpendtx IV. 

A. Fruit ami other Tree Pests — 

Fruit 1 'ree Cankers (produced by Nectria ddissima, Tub, or atiy 
species of Alonilia). 

Silver Leaf (Stcreum pnrpureum, Pers.). 

Black Currant Mite (Eriophyes ribis, Nal.). 

Woolly Apliis {Eriosotna laniyerum, llausm.). 

All Scale insects (Coccidw.). 

Brown Tail Moth {Nygmia Phaiorrhcea, Dan.). {Euproctis 
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llhododendrou Fly {Leptabyrsa [Step/ianU-is] rhododendti, 
Horv.) 

American Gooseberry Mildew {Sp/iwrotlieca tmrsupa, Berk.), 

B. Vegetable and Root Pests 

Corky or Powdery 8cab of Potatoes {Spoitgospora siibterranea, 
Lagerh.). 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai, I.C.S., has been appointed to officiate 
as Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Education, Healtli and Lands, vice Mr. B. B. Ewbank, I.O.S., on 
other duty. 

♦ 

* * 

Dr. W. H. Harrison, D.So., Imperial Agricultural Chemist, 
has been appointed substantively Joint Director of tlie Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa. 

* 

* * 

Mr. a. Howard, C.I.E., M.A., Imperial Economic Botanist, 
Pusa, has been granted leave on average pay foi- 7 months and 
3 days from 17th March. 1924. I)r. F. J. F. Shaw officiating until 
1.5th April, 1024. 

* 

He He 

Mrs. G. L. C. Howard, M.A., Second Imperial Economic 
Botanist, Pusa, has been granted combined leave for 7 months 
and 9 days from 11th March, 1924. 

* 

* * 

The University of Edinburgh has conferred the degree of 

D.So. on Mr. W. McRar, M.A., B.Sc., officiating Imperial 

Mycologist, Pusa. 

■ ♦ 

* * 

Dr. J. Sen, M.A., Ph.1)., Supernumerary Agricultural Chemist, 
Pusa, has been appointed to officiate as Forest Chemist, Forest 
Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun, for 8 months, from 
7th April, 1924. 

* 4c 

Mr. B. C. Burt, M.B.E., B.So., Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Bombay, has been granted leave on average 

( 333 ) 
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pay for 7 mouths from 3rd April, 1924, Mr. G. K. Hilson, B.Sc., 
officiating. 

* 

* * 

Mr. M. B. Menon, G.B.V.C., has been appointed to officiate 
as 'Phird Bacteriologist, Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, 
Muktesar, for 1 year from 15th March, 1924, vice Mr. T. M. 
Timoney, M.R.C.V.S., resigned. 

* 

« * 

Mr. M. Carbery, M.A., B.Sc., Agricultural Chemist to the 
Government of Bengal, has been confirmed in the Indian Agricul- 
tural Service from lltk March, 1924. 

* 

* * 

Mr. F. Smith, B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
on return from leave, has been posted to the Kastern Circle from 
15th March, 1924. 

* 

* ♦ 

Mr. R. T. Davis, M.R.C.V'.S., Dffg. Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bengal, was on leav<! on avei-age pay for 1' month 
from 1st April, 1924, Mr. A. D.* McGregor, M.R.C.V\S., officiating. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. F. R. Parnell, M.A., Government Economii; Botanist, 
M.adras, has been granted combined leave for 2 years, 2 months 
and 18 days from or after lOth .March, 1924. Mr. K. Ramiah 
has been pl.aced in charge of the office until further orders. 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. R. C. Broaufoot, N.D.A., has been appointed to officiate 
as (!otton Specialist, Madras, vice Mr. G. R. Hilson on other duty, 
and also as Principal of the Agri(;ultural College and Re.search 
Institute, Coimbatore, vice Mr. F. R. Parnell granted leave. 

Mr. Sadaat Ullah Khan, M.A., B.Sc., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture under training, has been placed in charge of the VI 
Circle, Madras, vice Mr. R. C. Rroadfoot on other duty. 
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Mr. D. G. Munro, B.Sc., lias been confirmed in the Indian 
Agricultural Service as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Madras, 
from 4th December, 1923. 

Dll. Harold H. Mann, D.So., has been (-onfirmed as Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay, from the date of retirement of Mr. G. F. 
Keatinge, l.C.S. 

* 

* * 

Mr. P. C. Patil, M.Sc., L.Aij., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
South Central Division, Bombay, has beeti granted leeve on 
average pay for 1 mouth and 10 days, Mr. K. M. Pawar officiating. 

* 

^ He 

Mr. E. S. Farurother, M.R.C.V.S., Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, Bombay, has been granted leave on 
average pay for 7 months from 15th April, 1924, Khan Saheb 
J. D. Buxy, G.B.V.C., officiating. 

♦ 

* * 

Mr.* C. H. Parr, B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agriculture in 
charge of Cattle-breeding, United Provinces, has been granted 
leave on average pay for 5 months from I5th May, 1924. 

♦ 

* * 

Mr. A. C. Doubs, B.A., Director of Agriculture, Bihar and 
Orissa, has been placed on special duty for 2 weeks from 14th 
April, 1924, and granted leave on average pay from 28th April to 
1st October, 1924, Mr. C. S. Henderson officiating. 

* 

* * 

Mr. G. C. SliERRARi), B.A., Deputy Director of Agriiuilture, 
Patna Circle, Bihar and Orissa, has been granted leave on average 
pay from 8th April to 1st October, 1924, Mr. H. B. Datta 
officiating. 

♦ 

>K ♦ 

Mr. N. S. McGowan, B.A., Professor of Agriculture in charge 
of District Work, Bliagalpur Circle, Bihar and Orissa, has been 
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granted leave on average pay for 6 months from 2nd April, 
1924. 

* 

* * 

Chaudhuri Muhammad Abdulla, Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture, Punjab, and Sardar Sahib Kharak Singh, M.A., Associate 
Professor of Agriculture, Lyallpur, have been confirmed in the 
Indian Agricultural Service. 

♦ * 

Mian Mukhtar Nabi, Extra Assistant D irector of Agriculture, 
Gurdaspur, assumed additional charge of the duties of Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, First Circle, Punjab, on 3 1st January, 
1924, relieving Malik Sultan Ali who proceeded on leave for 
4 months. 

♦ ♦ 

Rai Sahib Lala Jai Chand Luthra, M. Sc., Associate Professor 
of Botany, assumed charge of the post of Economic Botanist to 
Government, Punjab, in addition to his own duties, from 16th 
February, 1924, relieving Agha Yusuf Ali Khan deputed to .England 
in connection with the British Empire Exhibition. 

♦** 

Mr. S. R. Ripbon, M.H.C.V.S., who has been appointed to 
the Indian Veterinary Service, has been posted to Burma. 

Id 

* If 

Mr. J. H. Ritchie, M.A., B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture, Northern Circle, Central Provinces, has been granted leave on 
average pay for 8 months from 1st April, 1924, Mr. R. H. Hill 
officiating. 

• ♦ 

Mil. S. T. D. Wallace, B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture in charge of Animal Husbandry, Central Provinces, has been 
granted combined leave for 7| months from 22nd April, 1924, 
Mr. J. C. McDougall officiating in addition to his own duties in charge 
of the Sotithern Circle, 
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Mr. 8. G. Mutkekar, M.Sc., B.Ao., Officiating Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Western Circle, Central Provinces, has 
been granted leave on average pay for 1 month from 22nd April, 
1924, Kai Sahib Bhayya Lai Dube officiating. 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. J. F. Dastitr, M.Sc., D.I.C., Mycologist to Government 
of Central Provinces, was on leave on average pay from 24th March 
to 17th April, 1924, Mr. K. P. Shrivast’ava officiating. 

* 

* 3ie 

Mr. E. A. H. Churchill, B.Sc., Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, Jubbulpore, has been transferred in the same capacity to 
Chhindwara, Central Provinces. 

He 

He He 

Rai Sahib Tundilal Pawau has been appointed to officiate 
as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Eastern Circle, Central Provin- 
ces, vice Mr. J. C. McDougall on other duty. 


NOTICE 

The undersigned is about to prepare a complete record of the 
students trained at the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 
The record ^Yill contain the following information regarding the 
career of each 

(1) Name of student. 

(2) Province or State from which he came. 

(3) Kind of training given. 

(4) Employment obtained after being trained. 

Old students of the Institute are requested to assist in the 
preparation of this record by supplying the undersigned with the 
information asked for above. 

D. CLOUSTON, 

Qffg. Agricultural Adviser to the Government of Indian 

8 



THREE BOOKS ON ENTOMOLOGY. 

(1) Animal Parasites and Human Disease. — By Asa C. Chandler; 

Second Edition, Revised, 1922, Chapman and Hall; Price, 

22s. 

(2) The Principles of Insect Control.— By R. A. Wardle and 

P. Buckle ; 1023 ; Longmans, Green & Co.; Price, 20s. 

3) Social Life among the Insects. — By W. M. Wheeler ; 1923 ; 

Constable and Co. 

(1) That this book has reached a second edition shows that it 
has met a want. It is a very well-written and well-balanced resume 
of our present knowledge of those Human Diseases, which are 
caused directly or indirectly by Protozoa, Worms and Arthropods — 
diseases which are of very direct interest to all the human race, 
especially to those living in warm climates, where the labour-outturn 
of the cultivator is normally reduced to a serious extent by such 
diseases as hookworm and malaria. For the entomological and 
veterinary worker in India, no less than to the medical man, this 
book provides a concise and accurate summary of the subject dealt 
with. It contains a few errors, which will doubtless be corrected 
in a later. edition ; some of these are mere slips but others, such as 
the statement fp. 486) that Pangonia sucks blood while hovering in 
the air, are errors of fact which have already been corrected in 
print. 

(2) The vast output of literature on Economic Entomology 
makes it increasingly difficult for workers in this line to keep them- 
selves informed of past and recent progress in this subject throughout 
the World. The Review of ApjMed EnUmohgy, it is true, abstracts 
all current literature very usefully but serves rather as an Index 
than a classified abstract of recent literature. The present volume, 
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theteforc, meets a real want by providing under one cover a rdsw/ne 
of recent literature on methods of Insect Control. That such an 
attempt to cover an enormous field has resulted in an elimination 
of all errors or in the inclusion of every control-method which has 
been advocated, would be too much to expect ; but within its limits 
this compilation will be found very useful to all economic workers 
and should certainly find a place in the library of every Agricultural 
College in India. The book is divided . into four parts. Part I 
deals with Biological Control under the heads of Host Resistance, 
Climatic Restraints, Disease, Parasites and Predators, and Bird 
Encouragement. Part II deals with Chemical Control by means 
of Insecticides (three chapters). Dips and Dressings, Attractants 
and Repellents, and Fumigants. In Part III we come to Mechanical 
Control by Cultural Methods, Restriction of Spread, Crop Storage, 
and Baits and Traps, whilst Part IV gives a summary of Legislation 
for the control of pests, and an Appendix includes an account of 
machinery for spraying and dusting. 

On page 2 the authors .state that the San Jose scale atticks 
all fruit trees except chestnut, fig, cherry and vine ” ; in Kashmir 
both cherry and vine wore found to be attacked in 1923 and cherry 
has also been recorded as attacked in California. On page 9 Oshima 
is quoted as stating that teak is absolutely immune to termites ; 
this may be so in Formosa but requires qualification as a general 
statement ; teak is not immune in India and in Java Dammerman 
has described Kalotermes tectamv which attacks living teak trees. 

Under the heading of Attractants, the authors might have 
made some mention of tlie Audres-Maire form of trap, which has 
been used with success in India for the control of Agrotis ypsilon. 
So far as Indian workers are concerned, indeed, a noticeable point 
in this book is the very infrequent reference made to Indian publi- 
cations on Economic Entomology. Most of the methods described 
in Chapter XIII, under Restriction of Spread of Pests, are based on 
work in Europe and America. As this book should be equally 
valuable to workers in the Tropics, the utility of subsequent editions 
will be improved by the addition of notes on control-method i found 
useful there. 
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(3) Professor Wheeler is a well-known authority upon the Ants, 
which are amongst the best-known exponents of social life amongst 
the Insects. This book reproduces six lectures which were given 
at the Lowell Institute in 1922, and will be found equally interesting 
to the entomologist and to those who are interested in the habits 
of insects without necessarily wishing to enter into such subjects 
as their classification and nomenclature. It is perhaps difficult 
to make a strict definition of social insects. In this book Professor 
Wheeler includes in this category Beetles, Wasps, Bees, Ants, 
Earwigs, Enibiads and Termites, and to these a slight extsnsion of 
the line would add some Crickets, Moths and Bugs. [T. B. F.] 

* 

« * 

Poultry Farming in the East. — By Mrs. A. K. Fawkes, Poultry 

Expert to the Government of United Provinces. (Allahabad : 

Pioneer Press.) Price, Rs. 4. 

Mrs. Fawkes has produced an excellent little handbook on 
poultry farming in India. She has managed to adapt to Indian 
conditions . many of the principles of successful fowl beeping as 
practised in the West. 

The chapter on housing is particularly good ; as the author 
says, “ most of the failures in poultry keeping in India are attribut- 
able to one factor and that is that people will house their fowls in an 
empty godown in the compound.” 

The section on diseases is full but clear, though the amateur 
will be well advised to spend more time in preventative measures 
than in applying remedies after disease has broken out. 

The egg-laying competitions at Lucknow have been valuable 
in. bringing public attention to possibilities of poultry keeping in 
India. 

Feeding is another section which will well repay careful atten- 
tion. A suitable and well balanced ration is of the greatest 
importance. 

The book is well got up and is full of useful information. It 
can be thoroughly recommended to any one interested in poultry 
and the author is to be congratulated on her book. [Q. S. H.] 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


1. The New Agriculture, by Kary C. Davis. Pp. 494. (Philadel- 

phia and London : J. B, Lippincott Co.) Price, 85 . 6d. net. 

2. The Co-operative Marketing of Fann Products, by O. B. 

Jesness. Pp. xiii-f-292. (Philadelphia and London : J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

3. The Nature and Properties of Soils ; A College Text of 

Edaphology, by T. Lyttleton Lyon and Harry O. Buckman. 
Pp. v-1-588. (London : Macmillan & Co.) Price, 15s. net. 

4. The Principles of Agriculture, by J. R. Ainsworth-Davis. 

Pp. xiv-f261. (London : Methuen & Co.) Price, 7s. net. 

5. Practical Botany for Indian Students, by Diwan Bahadur 

K. Rangachariar, M.A., L.T. (Madras : Superintendent, 
Government Press.) 

6. Social Life in the Insect World, by J. TI. Fabre. ITanslated 

by Bernard Miall. (London : T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.) 
Price, 8s. 6(Z. net. 

7. Animal Nutrition, by T. B. Wood, C.B.E., M.A., F.I.C., F.R.S. 

(London : University Tutorial Press, Ltd.) Price, 4s. 6d. 

The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue : — 

Memoir. 

1 . Studies in Gujarat Cottons, Part II, by Maganlal L. Patel, B.Ag. 
(Botanical Series, Vol. XII, No. 5.) Price, R. 1-12 or 3s. 

Reports. 

2. Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India held at 

Bangalore on the 21st January, 1924, and following days 
(with appendices). Price, R. 1. 

3. Proceedings of the Cattle Conference held at Bangalore on 22nd 

and 23rd January, 1924 (with appendices). Price, As. 9. 

( 341 ) 



LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
INDIA PROM THE 1st AUGUST 1923 TO 
THE 31st JANUARY 1924. 

No, Title Author Where published 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


1 The Agricultural Journal of 

India, Vol, XVlIl, Parts V 
and VI, and Vol. XIX, Part 
J. Price, K 1-8 or 2s. jier 
part ; annual subscription 
Rs. 6 or ds. Od. 

2 Scientific Reports of the Agri- 

cultural Research Institute, 
Pusa (including tjie Reports 
of the Imperial Dairy Expert 
and the Secretary, Sugar 
Rureaii), for 1922-23. Price, 
R. 1. 

3 Review of Agricultuml Opera- 

tions in India, 1922-23. 
Price, R. 1-10. 

4 A Study of the Factors opera- 

tive in the value of Careen 
Manure.' Pusa Agricultuml 
Research. Institute Bulletin 
No. 149. Price, A.m. o. 


r> The Irnprovtnnent of Ffxlder 

and Forage in India (Pa|jer.s 
read before a joint meeting of 
the Sectu»n8 of Agriculture 
and Botany,* Indian Science 
f>}ngrc.sH, Lucknow, 1923). 
Pusa Agricultunil Research 
, Institute Bulletin No. 150. 
Price, As. 6. 

fi Agricultural Statistics of India, 

1920-21, Vol. II. Price, 
R. 1-8. 

7 Water Hyacinth. Bengal 

Department’ of Agriculture 
! Leaflet 1 (English). 


Edited by the Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the 
Government of India. 


Issued frcim the Agricul- 
tural Research Insti- 
tute, Pusa. 


Agricultural Advirer to 
the Crovernnient of 
India. 

B. H. Wilsdon, m.a., 
I.K.S., Late Agricul 
tunil Chemist to 
Government, Punjab ; 
P.* E. lender, m.a., 

D.SC., A.I.C., I.A.S., 

Agricultural I’hcmist 
to G o V e r II m e n t , 
Punjab, Lyallpur ; 
and M. Mukand Dsl, 
L.Ag., Rose a r c h 
Assistant, Agricultural 
(.College, Lyalljuir. 

Edited by Ga bridle 
L. C. Howard, m.a., 
iSocond Imperial 

K<;on(»mi(^ Botanist, 
Push. 


Issued by the Dcfwrt- 
ment of iStatistics, 
India, 

R. S. Fiulow, B.SC., F.T.O., 
Director of Agricul- 
ture, Bengal. 


i 

I 


Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Calcutta. 

Government Printing, 
India, Calcutta. 

Ditto 

' Ditto ' 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Bengal Government 
Press, Calcutta. 



LIST OF AOBIOULTUBAL PX7BLIOATIONS 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLIOATIOFS-ootiM. 


No. 

Title 

Author 

Where published 


Oeneml AffriGuUurt--^oontA» 


8 

Water Hyacinth. Bengal 
Department ol Agriculture 
Leaflet 2 (English). 

R. S. Finlow, b.so., 
Director of Agricul- 
ture, Bengal. 

Bengal Governmen 

Press, Calcutta. 

0 

Reaping of broadcast highland 
Aub paddy. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bengal. 

Ditto 

10 

Improvement of ^ Cuttle and 
provision of Guttle Fodder in 
Bengal (in English). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

11 

Annual Report of the Deiwrt- 
luont of Agriculture, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1922-23. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agiiculture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

jrovernment Piees, 

Gulzarbagh. 

12 

Agriculturul Statistics of Bihar 
and Orissa tor 1922-23. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

13 

Annual Report on the Adminis- 
tration of the Department 
of Agriculture, United 

ttovinceS, lor the year 
ending 30th Juno 1923. 

Issued by the Di'part- 
ment of Agriculture, 
United J*rovincob. 

Government Press, 

United Provinces, 

Allahabad. 

14 

Annual Report on the Agricul- 
tural Stations in the (Jeiitml 
Circle, United Provinces, for 
the year 1922-23. 

Ditto 

Ditio 

15 

Report on the Agricultural Sta- 
tions of the We.stcrn Circle, 
United Provinces, for tlio 
year ending 3 1st May, 1923, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

W 

Report on the Agricultural Sta- 
tions in the Eastern Circle, 
United Provinces, for the 
year ending 31st May, 1923. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

17 

Report on the Agricultural 
Stations in the North-Eastern 
Circle, United Provinces, for 
the year 1922-23. 

Ihtto 

Diltti 

18 

Report on the Working"and[the 
Administration of the United 
Provinces Government 
Gardens for the year 1922-23. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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L13T OP AORlOULTURAli PUBLIOATlONS-oottM. 


No. 

Title 1 

Author 

Where published 

, 

Qemral AgriciiHurer^oontd, 

• 

19 

! iSenson and Cittps Report, 
Punjab, for 1922-23. Price, 
R. 1-8 or 2tf. 

Issued by the Depiirt- 
ineiit of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 

Government Printing, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

20 

Report on the Oiierntions ( f the 
Department of Agriculture, i 
Punjab, for the year ending 
the oOth June, 1922. Part 11. 
Pi ice, Rs. 7-10 or 2d. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

Tables of Agricultural Statistics 
of Punjab for the year 
1922-23, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

22 

Retwirt on the Dinrence 
Gardens, Lahore, for the year 
1922-23. Price, As. 5-6 or 
5d. ! 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23 

Pamphlet entitled “ Possibili- 
ties of Agricultural Dcvelop- 
i nient in the Punjab.” 

Sir Patrick Figan, 

K.C.I.E., C.S 1. 

Ditto 

24 

Notice for tlie guidance of 
Zemindars i*eganling Seed 
selection for soning of 
Wheat (Ui'clu). 

l‘<sued ]>y the Depart- 
ment <if Agriculture, 
ihinjab. 

Muli»l-i-Am Press, 

Lahore. 

>> « 

9r> 

Repoit on the Colton Suney of 
the Rohtak District in 1919. 
Price, Rs. 7 or 9.v. 4d. 

1). Milne, b.sc , Kcoiiomie 
Botanist to Govern- 
ment, Punjab ; Ch. 

AU Mohammad, L.Ag.. 
ami L. Kirjia Ham, 
L.Ag., Agricultural 

Assistants. 

Government Printing. 
Punjab, Lahote. 

26 

Sugarcane tj’jje Coimbatore 205. 
Punjab Department of 

Agriculture Leaflet No. 22. 

Mujik Sultan Ali, 

Deputy Directoi* of 
Agiicuiture, (lurdas- 
piir. 

Ditto 

27 

Clean Picking and Marketing of 
Cotton. Punjab Depart- 

ment *of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 23. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

28 

Improvement of Grazing Areas 
, in the Bombay Presidency, 
Bombay Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 112 
of 1923. Price, As. 11-6. 

L. B. Kulkami, M.Ag., 
Assistant Economic 

Botomst, -Poona. 

Government Central 
Press, Bombay. 

29 

Agricultural Advancement in 
the Nellore Taluk by Co- 
operation w’th the Agrieul- 
tural Department. Madras 
Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 30 (English and 
Telngii). 

Subl»ttrama Reddi of 
Thotapolli. 

Government Press, 

Madras. 






LIST OF AOMOULTTJRAL PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLIOATfONS-oonM. 


No. 

Title 

Author 

Where published 


Oetieral Agi (culture — contd. 


30 

Breeding and Rearing of Cattle 
and Buflaloes. Madras 
Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 31 (English, 
Tamil, Telugu, Malaya lam 
and Kanareso). 

R. W. Litticw<M)d, N.D.A., 
Deputy Director of 
Agriculture for Live- 
Stock, Madras. 

Government Press, 
Madras. 

31 

Notes on the Exhibits at the 
Agricultural Exhibition, IV 
Circle, Madras, comprising 
North Arcot, South Arcot, 
Chingleput and Chittoor 
Districts. Madras Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 33 (English and 
Tamil). 

D. Annnda Rao, n.sc., 
Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, JV Circle, 
Madras. 

Ditto 

32 

An Improved Furnace for 
Jaggery making in Chittoor 
District. Madras Depart- 
ment of Agrieulturr* Leaflet 
No. 34 (English, Tamil and 
Telugu). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

33 

The (}roun<l, Earth or Pea-nut 
( /I rachis hypnqmi). Mad ra s 
Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin •No. 87. (ftevised 
edition of Bulletin No. 28). 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultun*, 
Madras. 

Ditto 

34 

Year Book, 1923, <»f the Ma<lra8 
Agricult lira 1 I )e partment. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

35 

Appendix A t<i “ A P<»pular 
Account of the work of the 
Madras Agricultural Depart- 
ment ” (Tamil and Telugu). 

Ditto 

J3itto 

30 

Report on the working of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces, for 

1922-23. Price, R. 1. 

IsMicd by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Pmvinces 
and Berar. 

Government Press, 

Central Provinces, 

Nagjmr. 

37 

Return of expenditure on Pro- 
vincial and District Cardens, 
Central Provinces and Bcrar, 
for 1922-23. Price, As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

38 

Report on the Cattle-breeding 
Operations in Central Provin- 
ces and Berar for 1922-23. 
Price, As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

39 

Report on the Demonstration 
work carried out in the 
Western Circle, Central Pm- 
vinces, for 1922-23. Price, 
As. 8. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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[No. 

Title 

Author 

Where published 


General AgricMwre--eon\^» 

• 

40 

Report on the Demonstration 
work cmriod out in the 
Northern Ciicle, Central Pro- 
vincea, for 1922-28. Price, 
As. 8. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Government Press, 
Central Provinoes, 

Nagpur. 

41 

Report on the Nagpur Agricul- 
tural College, the Botanical, 
Chemical, Mycological and 
Engineering Sections and 
Mahamjbagh Menagerie, 

Central Provinces. Price, 

As. 8. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

42 

Olpad Thresher. Centra 1 
Provinces Dej) <rtiiient of 
Agriculture Ix^aflct (Hindi). 

E. A. Jl. Churchill, B.sc., 
Assistant Director of 
Agriculture, (’eiitral 
Provinces. 

Ditto 

43 

The Cultivation of Oranges in 
the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Central Provinces 

Department of \giicultuic 
Bulletin No. 19. 

K. P. 8 h r i V a s i a v a, 
Assistant to the 

F>onomi<‘ Botanist, 

Central Provinces. 

Ditto 

44 

Report of the Agiieultural 
Department, Assam, for the 
year ending 81st Maich, 1928. 

Issued b;v the Depart- 
ment ot Agriculture, 
Assa m. 

.^ssam Secretariat 
Printing Oflice, 
Sliillong, * 

45 

Tables of Agricultural Statistics 
of Assam for the year 1922- 
23. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

40 

> 

Agiieultural Statistics of Burma 
for tlie year 1922-23. Ihire, 
R. 1-8. ‘ 

Tssuetl by the Dp])art- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Burma. 

Government Printing, 

Burriifi. 

47 

The Bengal Agricultural Journal 
(Quarterly). (In Kneiish and 
Bengali.) Annual subscrip- 
tion H. 1-4 ; single copy As. 

Issued b 3 ^ the Deyiart- 
mcnl ff Agriculture, 
Bengal. 

Sreenath Pres®, Dacca. 

18 

The Journal of the Madras 
Agricultural Students’ Union 
(Monthly). Annual subscrip- 
tion Rs. 4. • 

Madms Agricultural 

Students’ Union. 

The Kh*ctric Printing 
Works, ( V li m ba tore. 

40 

Quarterly Journal of the Indian 
. Tea Association. Price, A®. 6 
per copy. 

Scientific Department 
of the Indian Te.i 
Association, Calcutta. 

Catholic Orphan Press, 
Calcutta. 

50 

Poona Agricultural College 
Magazine (Q u a i t c r 1 v). 
Annual subscription Rs. 2. 

C’ollege Magazine Com- 
mittee, Poona. 

Arya Bhusan Press, 
Kiona. 

' 51 

Journal of the Mysore Agricul- 
tural and Experimental 
Union (Quai-terly). Annual 
subscription Rs. 3. 

Mysore Agriculture* 1 

Experimental Union. 

Bangalore Press, 

Bangalore. 




LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLIC ATION8-con<rf. 



Where X)ubli8hed 


Oeneral Agriculture — conoid. 


52 Indian Scientific Agriculturist 

(Monthly). Annual subs- 
cription Rs. 4. 

53 The Planters* Chronicle 

(Weekly). 


Alliance Advertising Calcutta Chifnnotypo 
Association, Ltd., TJornpanv, .52-.^, Bow 

Calcutta. Bazar Street, GUcutt.i. 

United Planters’ Associa- P. Works, Ojirnbutore. 
tion of South India, 

Coimbatore. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 

54 A Preliminary Note on the Roland V. Norris, d.sc., M^'ssi’s. Thacker, Spink & 

Dccomi) 08 ition of (kh'ium F.i.o., Government Co., Calcutta. 

Cyanainide in South Indian Agricultural Chemist, 

Soils. Memoirs of the Coimbatore ; B. Viswa- 

Department of Agricidture nath, AssisL'iit Agri- 
in India, Chemical Series, cultural Chemist, 

Vol. VII, No. 3. Price, Coimbitoix) ; and C. 

As. 12 or l.s. V. Rama.swami A>yar, 

L.Ag., Assistant to the 
Government Agricul- 
tural Chemist, Coimba- 
tore. 

55 The Prevenfion ol Nuisances J. (‘hailton, B.8e., A.T.r., Government f’riiiting, 

^janstMl the Par- boiling of Agricultural (liemist, India, (/Vilciitti. 

Paddy. Pusa Agrieultunil Burma. 

Ueseareh Institute Bulletin 
No. 14t). Price, As. 5. 

55 A Method for the accurate Phani Bhusan Sanyal, Ditto 

Determination of C.irbonic M.sc., Assistant to 

Acid present as Carbonate in the Imperial Agriciil- 

Soils. Push Agricultural tural Chemist, Pus^i. 

Research Institute Bulletin 
No. 151. Price, As. 2. 

57 Liming of Assam Soils. Assam Issued by the Depart- Assam Secret. iiiat Print- 
Dej)artment of Agriculture meiit of .Agriculture, ing Office, Shillong. 

Bulletin No. 2 of 192:i. Assam. 

68 Par-boiling of Paddy. Burma ls.sued by the Depart- Government Printing, 
Department of Agrietdture ment of Agricultni'e, Burma, Rangoon. 

Leaflet No. 18. Burma, 


BOTANY 

50 Studies in Inheritance in Cotton, G. L. Kottur, M..\g., Messiv. Tliacker, Spink & 
I. History rif a Cross ('otton Breeder, Co., Calcutta, 
betw'een G. hetburpurn and Southern Mahratta 

O, negUrtum, Memoirs of Country, 

the Department of Agricul- 
ture in India, Botanical 
Series, Vol. Xlf, No. 3. 

Price, R. 1-4 or Is. Vd. 
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Where published 


JBotanp— eoncld. * 

60 I Studies in Indian Oil Seeds. I Gabriclle L. C. Howard, I Messrs. Thacker, Spink A 

i 9 T .inassA/l r\'f I M A fiAnr\n#1 f-ivirtAinfi I I 0o«f OftlcU^tifts 


No. 2. Linseed. Memoira of 
the Dcpaitment of Agricul- 
tui-e in India, Botanical 
Series, Vcl. XII, No. 4. 
Price, R. 1-4 or 


Studies in Gujarat Cottons, 
Part II. Memoirs of the 
T)c]>artment of Agriculture 
in India, Botaniwil Series, 
Vol. XU. No. 5. Price, 
R. 1-12 or U 


M.A., Second Imperial 
Economic Botanist ; 
and Ahdiir Rahman 
Khan, Assistant to 
the Imperial Economic 
Botanist, Pusa. 

Maganlal L. Patel, b.ac., 
Cotton Breeder, South 
Gujarat. 


The Relative Responsibility of 
Physical Heat and Micro- 
organisms for the hot weather 
Rotting of Potatoes in 
Western India. Pusa Agri- 
cultural Research Institute 
Bulletin No. 148. Price, 
As. 5, 


MYCOLOGY 

S. L. Ajrckar, b.a., 
Acting Professor of 
• Botany, Royal Tnsti- 

i tute ' of Science, 
Bombay ; and J. 1). 
‘ R a n a d i V 0 , B.Air., 
, Assistant Mycologist, 

Potato Research Com- 
mittee, Bombay 
Dejwitinent of Agri- 
culture. 


Go^ eminent Printing, 
India, Calcutta. 


Some common Fungoid Diseases 
of Crops and their preventive 
measures— Ufra or Dak 
Disease of Paddy (in English 
and Bengali). 


Issued the Depart- 
ment of Agricultuie, 
Bengal. 


Bengal Government Press, 
Calcutta. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


IJet of PublicationF on Indian 
Entomology, 1922. Pusa 

Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute Bulletin No. 147. Price, 
As. 7. 

Compiled by the Imperial 
EntomoKusist. 

The Pest Act and Cotton. 
Madras Department of 

Acricnlture Leaflet No. 32. 

, (English and Tamil). 

G. R. Hilson, b.sc., 
Cotton Specialist, 

Madras. 

Mango Weevil (English and 
Bengali). 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Benual. 

The Important Insect Pests of 
Coconut. Burma Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 14. (Revised ami 

enlarged.) 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Burma. 


lovernrnent Printing, 
India, Calcutta. 


Government 

Madras. 


Calcutta. 


Press, 


lovernrnent Printing, 
Burma, Rangoon. 
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LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATION 


Title 

Author 

Entomology — conoid . 

The Palm Beetles in Burma. 
Burma Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin No. 19. 

Issued by the Depvrt- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Burm i. 

AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY 

Indigo Experiment^, 1922. (1) 
The effect on produce when 
Vat Liquor is allowed to 
stand in the boating vat and 
beating is delayed ; (2) The 
effect of neutnilizing the 
Liquor with caustic .soda 
before beating. Pusa Indigo 
Publication No. 12. Price, 
As. 4. 

J. H. Walton, M.A., M..sc., 
Assistant Agricultural 
Bacteriologist, Pusa. 

VETERINARY 

Annu«vl Re]X)rt of the Punjab 
Veterinary CVdlege, Civil 
Veterinary Depirtmeiit, 

Punjab, and tlie Government 
Cattle Farm, Hisaar, for 1922- 
• 2t5. Price, R. 1-S. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultui'c, 
Punjab. 

Cattle Census Rejiort, Punjab, 
for the quinquennium ending 
1922. Price, As. 8 or 8d. 

Ditto 

Punjab Cattle Cemsus of 192,T 
Price, As. 8 or 

Ditto 

List of Horse and (battle FaiiN 
and Shows in the Punjab 
during 1923-24. 

Ditto 

Annual Administration Reports 
of the Bombay Vcterinaiy 
College, Glanders and Farcy 
Department, and Civil Veteri- 
nary Department in the 
Bombay Ihesidcney (includ- 
ing Sind) for the year 1922-23. 
Price, As. 5. 

Issued by the Civil 
Veterinary Depn rt - 

ment, Bombay. 

J 

Annual Report of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, 

Bihar and Orissa, for the year 
1922-23. Price, As. 12. 

Issued by the Civil 
Veterinary Depart- 

ment, Bihar and 
j Orissa. 

Annual Report of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, 

United Provinces, for the 
Tyear ending 31st March, 1923. 

. Price, R. 1-2. 

Issued by the Civil 

Veterinary Depart- 

ment, United Provin- 
ces. 


Whcro pultlished 


k^vernment Printing, 
Burma, Rangoon, 


ro\ernment Printing, 
India, Calcutta. 


Government Printing, 
Punjab, Lahore. 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay. 


Government Printing, 
Bihar and Orissa, 
Patna. 


Government Press* 
United Provinces, 

Allahabad. 
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No. 


Title 


Author 


Where published 


V e<eriw*ry— conoid. 


77 RejKirt of the Civil Veterinary 

DepiU'iment, Assam, for the 
year 1922-23. Price, As. 8 
<*r 9(1. 

78 ReiH>rt of the Civil Veterinary 

Dejwrtnient (including the 
Iiisein Veterinary School), 
Burma, for the year^ ended 
the Slat March, 1923. Price, 
R. 1. 

70 Re|K)rt of the Qvil Wterinniy’ 
Department of the Cen*^ral 
Provinces and Berar for the 
year 1922-23. Price, R. 1. 

80 Rc]X)rt of the Civil Vetennary 
Department, N<»i*th-Wcat 
Frontier Pmvinoe, for the 
year 1922-23. Price, As. 13, 


Issued by the Civil 
V^eterinary Depart- 
ment, Assam. 


Issued by the Civil 
Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Burma. 


Issued by the Hvil 
Veterinary Depart- 

ment, fVntral Provin- 
ces and Berar. 

Issued by the Civil 
Veterinary Depart- 
ment, N.-W. F.. 

Province. 


Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, Shillong. 


Government Printing, 
Burma, Rangoon, 


Government Press, 
Central Provinces, 
Nagpur. 


North-West Frontier 
l^ovince Government 
Press. 


WANTED 

Following issues of “ The Agricultural Journal of India ” : — 
Vol. I, Pts. 1, 2, 3, 4 ; Vol. II, Pt. 1 ; Vol. VI, Pts. 2, 3 ; Vol. XIII, 
Pts. 1,3; Vol. XIV, Pt. 1. 

50 per cent, above original price as quoted by the publishers 
offered. 

Please apply to — Principal, Agricultural College, 

Cawnpore. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


TO BE IIAU FROM 


The OmoB of tub AaKiouLTORAi. Aovisbr to ttie Government of India, Puha. Bihar; 
mvd from the foUowiiuj Agents : — 


(1) THACKER, SPINK & CO., Caloutta. 

(2) W. NEWMAN & CO.. Calcutta. 

(3) Rai M. C. SARKAR BAHADUR & SONS, 
Calcutta. 

(4) HIGGINBOTHAMS. LTD., Madras. 

(5) THOMPSON & CO., Madras. 

(6) D. B. TARAPOREVALA, SONS & CO., 

Bombay. 


(7) THACKER & CO.. LTD., Bombay. 

(8) SUNDER PANDURANG, Bombay. 

(«) Rai Sahib M. GULAB SIN(iH & SONS. 
Lahore. 

(10) MANAGER. EDIKXITONAL BOOK DEPOT, 
Naopur. 


A complete Met of the publications of the Imperial Department of Agriculture In 
India can be obtained on application from the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Q(fvepnm«nt of India, Pusa, Bihar, or from any of the above-mentioned Agents. 


These publications are : — 

1. The Agricultural Jonrrml of India. A Journal dealing with subjects connectcHl with agricultural econo- 

mics, field and garden ciops, c(ronornic plants and fruits, soils, manun*s, methods »)f cultivation, 
irrigation, climatic conditions, instna ]x*st8, fungiLS diseaw.s, co operative cri'dit, agricultural cattle 
fann imph*mcnt*t, and other agricultural matters in Indhu llluHlraticms, including coloured jdates, 
form a proraimmt feature of the Journal. It is c-dited by the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 28. THE WEAVER-BIRD OR BAYA {PLOCEUS 
PHILIPPmUS). 

BY 

T. BAINBRIGGE FLETCHER, R.N., F.L.S., F.E.S., F.Z.S., 
Imperial Enlomologiitt ; 

AND 

C. M. INGLIS, M.B.O.U., F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

The Tailor-bird lias already afforded iis an example of admirable 
nest-buil(Ting and the Weaver-bird has equal claims for admission 
to our circle of bird friends, which, so far as this series is concerned, 
mii.st be strictly limited. We may, however, at once note a point 
of contrast between the two. 1’he Tailor-bird makes every effort 
to escape its enemies by concealing its nest between leaves .sewn 
together ; the Weaver-bird, on the other hand, positively flaunts 
its nesting arrangements before our eyes and in many parts of 
India its nests — whole colonies of them, indeed — form conspicuous 
objects of the country-side. In .some places scores of these nests 
may be .seen, freely exposed to view, h.anging from favourite trees, 
wliich are usually palms or babuls (Acacia aralnca), trees which 
overhang water often being selected as it .seems to be a sine qua non 
that the situation considered .suitable for suspending a Weaver- 
bird’s nest should liave no other tree directly underneath it which 
might afford acce.ss to enemies from below. For a irest swinging up' 
aloft on the tip of a long slender palm-shaft is singularly inaccessible 
to most would-be marauders. 
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' Although the nests are familiar enough, the bird which con- 
structs them is less so. The Weaver-bird belongs to the large lamily 
of the Pinches and at most times of the year looks very like a hen 
ITquse-sparrow, being a small, thick-billed, reddish-brown bird. 
Towards the beginning of the Rains, however, tlie cock bird dons 
his breeding plumage, Ins head, neck and breast becoming a beauti- 
ful golden-yellow and his chin turning almo.st black. 

With the onset of the Rains, nest-building commences, either a 
new ne.st being built or an old one, of the previous season, patched 
up and put into good repair. 'I'hc ])roc(‘ss of ])atching u]) old nests, 
which are easily distinguishable by the difference in the cf)lour of the 
grass, and building new ones can often be seen going on in the 
same tree. 1’he nest itself is .strongly wov'en with strips of leaves 
of gra.sses, plantain or palms, .strips from leaves of wild species of 
Sadcluirum being used most commonly. These .strips are prepared 
by tlie bird itself, which seizes a leaf in its beak and makes a notch 
at the edge near the base of tlie leaf ; it then grip.s wdth its beak 
the edge of the leaf above the notch and jerks its liead away so as to 
tear off a strip along the edge of the leaf; by flying. uff ivith the 
end of this strip in its beak, the strip is usually pulled off along the 
length of tlie leaf ; but sometimes, at the first effort, if the leaf 
is tough, the bird is pulled backwards and liangs su.spended by the 
strip in its beak, so that several attempts liave to be made to iletacli 
the strip required for nest building. Sometimes the bird bites 
a second notch on the edge above the first and at a distance allowing 
for the length of strip which it considers nece.ssary. The strips 
thus collected are wound securely around the branch or leaf from 
wliich the riest is to be siuspended and, a.s more strips are brought in, 
these are added, .securely wound and plaited together, until there is 
formpd a long stalk from which the nest proper is suspended. This 
stalk i.s usually about four or five inches long but may occasionally 
extend to as much as a foot. Having completed the suspensory 
stalk, the binls then expand its lower end into a bulb-shaped structure, 
which is usually about live and a half inches in diameter in one direc- 
tion and four inches in tlie other. At this time, having determined 
where the egg-chamber is to be, the birds construct a strong transverse 
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bar or loop, a little to one side of tlie eentre of the (‘lianibcr, this bar 
forniiii" a. division between the e}'"-(‘h amber and the Ions tubular 
entranee. At this siase ol eonvlruetion the nest resembles an 
upturned basket, the loop representins the handle. Up to this 
})oint in the eonstruction of Ihe ne.st, both sexes have done the same 
kind ol work in cfjllectins fibre-strips and weaving these into the 
nest, but, when this loo]) has been completed, the female bird takes 
up her j)osition on it, leavitjg the cock henrsdbrth to procure more 
material for building, ami to work from the outside of the nest, 
Avhilst she works from the inside, both of them pushing and drawing 
in the fibres through the walls of the nest so that everything is 
plaited together smoothly. The. little builders seem to enjoy 
thcmselv<‘s thoroughly, the cock bird especially being industrious, 
emitting a cry of delight ea.<‘h time that he. brings in a beak-full of 
fibre and often bursting into song during the process of weaving 
material into tfie nest. The egg-chamber is now finislied on one 
side f»f tfie looj) and on the other side the walls of the nest are pro- 
longed downwards into a. long tubular entrance, about two inches in 
diamet(«,'Ut<‘i“Bally. a, ml usually about six inches long, but 
occasionally twice tliis length. Tfie male l)ird often continues 
building on to this tubular entrance even after the eggs have been 
laid and are being ijicubated f)y the female. The lower end of the 
tubular entrance is loo.sely woven so as not to afford any firm support 
to enemies attempting to plunder the nest. The birds themselves 
when entering the nest close their wings and shoot perpendicularly 
upw'ards through the tulx' ; it is marvellous how they can do this 
without running their heads through the top of the egg-chamber 
or even apparently shaking the nest. This tubidar passage is used 
a.s an entrsince to the nest by the parents w^hilst nest-lniilding and 
incubation are pi-oceeding ; but, when the eggs have hatched, the 
food brought to the nestlings is pas.sed in to them through small 
holes pierced through the sides of the egg-i-hamber. 'I'lie presence 
of such holes is a sure sign that the eggs have hatched. ^ 

It will now be apparent what a hard nut has to be cracked 
by any woidd-be plunderer of the nest, which is placed high up 
out of reach of any non-climbing animals. Even a good climber, 
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such as a squirrel, rat, snake or lizard, will find little to cling to on 
the tip of a palm-leaf and, arrived there, has to negotiate a distance 
of at least eighteen inches to reach the entrance to the nest, whilst 
the lower portion of the entrance-tube is too flimsily* constructed 
to yield any foothold. Plainly visible, its inaccessibility is its sure 
defence and it can well defy most marauders. 

There is still one point to be mentioned about these nests and 
that concerns the lumps of clay which are stuck onto them in odd 
places. Jerdon notes that he found in one nest about three ounces 
of clay in six different places. Many theories have been advanced 
in explanation, a very popular idea in India being that the bird 
uses these clay patches as points d'appui on which to stick glow- 
worms to illuminate the interior of its nest. A more probable 
explanation is that the clay is applied to balance the nest more 
correctly, to prevent it being blown about by every gust of wind 
and to keep it steady whilst the birds are entering and leaving it. 

Two is the normal number of eggs laid but occasionally three 
or four are found. As many as ten have been noted, but, in cases 
where there are so many, they are probably the prodiift,of more 
than one bird. The eggs are usually found in July and August. 
They are pure white in colour,- without any gloss, typically rather 
long ovals considerably- pointed towards the smaller end, and 
measure about 20 by 15 millimetres. 

The Baya is found throughout India and is now divided into 
four subspecies, which are the Baya (Plocms philippinus philippi- 
nm) found in Ceylon and the greater part of India ; Finn’s Baya 
(P. philippinus megarhynchus), a local race found in the Himalayas 
about Nainital ; the Eastern Baya (P. philippinus passerinus), 
found in the lower Himalayas and Hills in Bengal, Assam, North 
Burma and Siam ; and the Malayan Baya (P. philippinus infortu- 
natus) which occurs in the Malaya Peninsula and Siam, only entering 
our limits in Tenasserim. It is the typical race which is shown 
on our Plate. Besides the Baya, three other species of Weaver- 
birds are found in India, of which the Indian Striated Weaver-bird 
{Ploceus manyar flatnceps) has the feathers of the breast streaked 
longitudinally with black ; this bird is not uncommon in localities 
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in Northern India providing suitable rushy, reedy cover, in which 
the nests are placed, the nests being much like those of the Baya but 
without the long pensile support. 

Like most of its relatives, the Weaver-bird is largely gramini- 
vorous, feeding on seeds of grass, paddy, millets, and weeds, but a 
certain proportion of insect food, mostly small beetles and cater- 
pillars, is taken. It cannot be claimed as a useful bird, and during 
times of forest fires the nests sometimes burn through at the base 
and may then be blown, all ablaze, for hundreds of yards into areas 
which would otherwise escape from the fire. 

Its feeding habits make it comparatively easy to keep the 
Baya as a cage-bird and it is often so kept, young birds being offered 
for sale in Calcutta during August. Given a large enough space, 
the Baya will weave its wonderful nest in confinement, but requires 
all the space for itself for, as Cunningham remarks, “ they are very 
undesirable additions to any aviary containing other kinds of small 
birds, as they are very aggressive, and are possessed by a deeply- 
rooted desire to hammer in the skulls of their neighbours, which, 
as Abdur Rahman in his autobiography renuirks of a Baluchi 
tribe of similar disposition, ‘ naturally causes disputes ’ 

Yovmg Bayas are readily tamed and easily acquire tricks, 
such as threading beads, di’awing up little buckets of water or of 
seed, or loading and firing off a toy cannon. Lockwood Kipling 
tells of one which flew up to a tree at the word of command, selected 
a flower or leaf, plucked it, and, returning, placed it daintily between 
its master’s lips. There is no doubt that it is an intelligent bird 
and it is therefore a favourite cage-bird. In tlie Punjab a popular 
proverbial rhyme contrasts the house-building talents of tlie Weaver- 
bird with the helplessness of the shelterless monkey which cannot 
protect itself against the weather in spite of possessing human hands 
and feet. “ This verse,” says our informant, “ is often quoted 
for the benefit of idle boys and girls who object to learn,” much 
in the same way as the little busy bee is held up for infantile 
admiration in Western lands. 



FUTUIU': BEVELOl’iMENT OF COTTUN-OKOWlNa 

IN INDIA.* 
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li. C. BURT, M.B.K., 

Uccrf’lari/, Indifin Cent ml Cotton Com mitt re. 

It is luy privilege to-day to welcome the members of the 
Agricultural Section of the Science (Jongress, and to say liow greatly 
I appreciate the honour of being allowed to preside over tliis Section. 
I trust that our meeting this year will maintain the liigh standard 
attained in previous years. 

It has been a custom amongst my distinguished predecessors 
to select for the presidential address some geneffTb questioji 
connected with agricultural development. 1 propose to-day to depart 
from that precedent and to iiivite you to consider agricultural 
research in its relation to a particular crop, viz., cotton. My 
reasons for tJiis are three : In the first place, much of my time in 
recent years has been devoted almost entirely to tJiis crop. 
Secondly, in the Central (.'otton Committee India now i)osscsses a 
unitpie organization for the furtherance of the improvement of the 
cotton-growing industry ; an organization, moreover, which not 
only is rejueseniative in character but which possesst^s funds of its 
own and thus able to provide the metins for giving effect to many 
of its. own recommendations. Thirdly,, bearing in mind tiiat agricul- 
ture is in the first place a business and in the secojid j)lace an art, 
it occurs to me that it may be of no small profit to igiuae momeu- 
^rily the conventional division of science and to examine briefly the 
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problems presented in attempting the improvement of a single 
crop, 'fo agricultural improvement every pure science has contri- 
buted and will contribute in future. A science of agriculture can 
hardly be said to have arisen as yet, but the supreme importance 
of the scientific metliod in agricultural work is now realized. If the 
problems requiring solution lie on the borders of several pure 
sciences they are the more fascinating for that very reason, and, 
as in other branches of applied science, the tJiorough investigation 
of the economic side of our problem must be provided for. 

The cotton-growing industry in India occupies a position which 
in many respects is unique. It is true that the areji under cotton 
is much smaller than that under food crops, nevertheless India 
is the second cotton-growing country in the world. Further than 
this, approximately half of the cotton grown in India is converted 
into yarn and cloth in the country. Not only is India the leading 
cotton-spinning country in the East but she is the fifth cotton- 
spinning country in the world. But, though the cotton s])iiiniiig 
and weaving industry is th(‘. most important in India, cotton is 
still one of^our most inq)ortant expods. Tims, in addition to the 
actual cott(jn-growers, no small propcation of the population is 
concerned with cotton trade or cotton manufacture, and, apart from 
the ])r<Kluction of the essential food-grains, there is jaobably no 
other crop with which the welfare of the country is so intimately 
connected. As a principal constituent of clothing, especially of 
cheai) flnthing, cotton is of intejisc importajice to the world genejally 
and particuhirly to the agricultural classes of India and the East. 
I'he world position in regard to the production of this juost 
important staple is at present extixuuely unsatisfactory. The prices 
of most agricultuial j)i(Klucts have ikjw approachetl to ine-war values, 
but cotton, a raw material of outstanding im])ortance, still stanils at 
well over double jne-war prices. 'Hu's position is liable to be intensified 
when the cotton mills of Eurojxj attempt to attain pre-war production. 
At ])resent, cotton mills throughout the world are working much below 
their full capacily, hugely for the reason that high prices* have limited 
. consumption. Those high prices have been brought about chiefly by 
under-production of the raw material. The reduction of the American 
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crop has been attributed to various factors. Enhanced cost of produc- 
tion and a rise in the cost of labour have undoubtedly been contributing 
causes, but the real cause has been the damage done by a single 
insect pest, the dreaded Mexican Boll-Weevil, wliich • despite all 
efforts to checjc its advance has now spread throughout the American 
cotton belt. The areas sown with cotton in America during the 
last two years have been well above the average and the present 
area resulting from the stimulus of high prices is practically a record. 
But the yield per acre is again most unsatisfactory, and from an 
area of some 38 million acres, which a few years ago produced 16 
million bales and even in unfavourable years has produced 13 
million bales, only a crop of 10 million bales or so is now expected. 
At an optimistic estimate the average production of cotton in 
America has fallen by 2-3 million bales per aimum, an amount 
equal to more than half of the total Indian crop. Despite years of 
patient staentific endeavour and the application of control measures 
on a sr;ale which has never been attempted in any other c-ountry 
and at almost fabulous cost, no real solution of the difficulty has 
been found. Methods of poisoning, esjiecially with calci^i iusenate, 
have been developed which will reduce tlie loss but at considerable 
cost, and there seems little hope .that this method of control can be 
universally applied. Even . where it has been successful the expense 
has been great, amounting to anything from Id. to 2\d. per lb. 
of the cotton produced. An even more serious consideration 
is that under weevil conditions cotton-growing threatens to become 
unprofitable in a considerable portion of the American cotton belt, 
thus suggesting further reduction in cotton prcxiuction. The 
conclusion is obvious, viz., that unless other parts of the world can 
increase their production of cotton, especially of cotton of certain 
fhe clothing supply of the world will be restricted for years 
to come. 

Increased cotton production in India has often been urged 
and is undoubtedly possible, but it is desirable to recognize frankly 
'what our limitations are. India, in certain respects, is a fully 
developed country with a dense population and consequently with 
only limited opportunity for increasing the area under any particular 
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crop. Direct increases in the cotton area have been possible in 
recent years by tlie extension of canal irrigation. 'J'he creation of 
canal colonies in the Punjab not only added 800,000 acres to the 
cotton area (and some 300,000 bales in yield), but has made possible 
the cultivation of half a million acres of long staple cotton. 'Ihe 
fclukkur Barrage and canal scheme in Sind will probably enable 
an equally important advance to be made during the next ten 
years, but I must not dwell on this point as it forms the subject of a 
paper by Mr. Main. For the time being at any I’atc we have 
probably reached the limit of direct additions to the cotton-growing 
area. Any other additions must be at the expense of other dops. 
The area under cotton in India does respond directly to eniiaiiced 
prices and has done so in recent years, but in many re.spccts the 
cultivator is not a free agent. JSJot only does a dense po])idation 
necessitate a large area under food crops and under fodder crrqjs 
to support a large, tJiough inefficient, cattle pojjidation, but tiie 
fact that lioldirigs are small militates against the maximum area 
being devoted to the so-called commercial crops. 

It ^ lumcccssaxy in a.n a.ssenibly of agriculturists to lay stir ss 
on the need lor Kjtations. It is now widel}’ recognized tJiat existing 
rotations in India arc based in most cases on sound economic and 
practical considerations ai'd arc not reatlily disturbed. It is, 
therefore, to higher agricultural yields that we must leek lor the 
principal solution of our problem, not only higher ((hton yields 
but better yields from all crops and a higher agricultural efficiency 
all round, thus releasing land for increased areas of re\'enue 
producing crops. 

It is common knowledge that like other crops cotton is depend- 
ent largely on the \'agaries of the monsoon. 1 should not have 
considered it necessary to refer to this but for the fact that the 
effect of the monsoon on the cotton area, as tlistinct from yield, 
is not alw'ays recognized. 1 am indebted to Dr. Leake, Jffi’ector of 
Agriculture, United Provinces, for some figures whith clearly 
illustrate this point. Approximately one-third of the cotton of the 
United Provinces is grown on canal irrigation, and he has shown 
that in recent years this area has been almost directly governed 
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by the relation between the prices of cotton and wheat, the coixela- 
tion factor being high and positive, viz., 0‘57 (± 0‘11). For the 
iin-irrigated cotton area the contrary is the case, the area sown 
being almost directly determined by the nature of the monsoon 
prior to the middle of July, the correlation factor between rainfall 
prior to 15th July and the cotton area being 0‘62 ( ± O il). If we 
except the canal-irrigated tracts of Northern India, a relation similar 
to the latter may be said to hold fairly generally. Fluctuations 
in area through conditions beyond the control of the grower must 
thereforc be expected. The effect of the monsoon on yield is too 
well known to need emphasizing. 

The problem before the Agricultural Departments, thereforc, 
is not an increase in area but an increase in the profits obbii liable 
from cotton production. Every advance in tliis direction tends 
to be reflected in the area and is directly reflected in production. 
It is necessary to state most clearly, however, that the mere increase 
in the quantity of cotton produc-cd, though important in itself, is 
not the real objective. If India is to assist to her own profit in 
meeting the present world’s shortage, it is essential that she should 
produce more of the type of cotton which the world requires. It 
has already been stated that India is the second cotton-prixliuang 
country in the world. Her average cotton crop is aiiproximately 
5 million bales equivalent to 4 million American (500 lb.) bales 
as compared to an American crop of some 10 million bales. But 
70 [ler cent, of her cotton is of so short a staple that it can only be 
used to a limited extent. The cotton spinning and weaving indus- 
tries of the world have developed mainly on the basis of the type 
of cotton which America has supplied in the past, i.e., cotton of 
not less than I" staple. At least 30 percent, of the Indian cotton 
crop is of only »" staple and 70 per cent, is below India exports 
well over a niilliou bales annually of these very short stajJe cottons, 
and there is no indication that the world’s spindles can use very 
much more of this quality. On the other hand, Indian mills 
' absorb something like half of our average commercial crop, and out 
of the 2-2i million bales which they use, over one million bales are 
of staple cotton, i.e., cotton of and upwards. Of such cottons 
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there is only a small margin estimated at an average of some 
250,000- 300,000 bales per year. Incidentally in certain years 
the imports of American cotton into India have been as liigh as 
100,000 bales and there is a regular import of similar cotton from 
Africa. 

In tlie past India has occasionally experienced difficulty in 
selling promptly the whole of her crop in a year of large production, 
e.g., when in 1919-20 an Indian crop of nearly 6 million bales 
coincided with a fair crop of American cotton, resulting in a carry- 
over on 31st August, 1920, of over a million bales in Bombay alone 
and exclusive of mill stocks. The crop in the following year fell 
below 4 million bales, thus relieving the situation. But it is cleai- 
that our percentage of short staple cotton is unhealthily high. It 
will be obvious that our ultimate objective should be to enable 
the Indian cotton cultivator to produce a cotton which will be 
freely competed for in the world’s markets every year ; at present 
this is not the case. At the present moment while American cotton 
is selling at some 20(/. per lb., Indian .short staple cotton is fetching 
only about nine annas per lb. 1 liave dwelt on this question at 
some length because it has often been urged in the pa,st, and from 
authoritative quarters, that India should produce more cotton 
whatever the quality may be. The truth appeals to be that even 
with the present world’s shortage there is only a limited demand 
for cotton of less than 1" in staple. 

As is well-known, India at one time produced a larger jwopor- 
tioii of stapled cottons than at present. Within recent history, 
for example, flic (Central Provinces and Beiar grew chiclly Bani 
cotton ((/. indicKm)— a cotton of one inch staple and over and one 
of the best of our indigenous cottons- instead of the .shoit stajile 
cotton which now forms the bulk of the ciop. 'I he irony of the 
situation lies in the fact that it is largely the develojnnent of i otton 
spinning witJi modern machinery in the East which has led to the 
replacement of long- by short staple cottons. Indian mills and 
China and Japan arc by far the most important outlet for short 
staple cottons although the demaiul from the Continent is by no 
means unimportant. 
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Such cottons as Bani are characterized by a low ratio of fibre 
to seed and in most tracts by a relatively low yield per acre. Until 
cotton marketing in India reaches a much higher standard of perfec- 
tion than we can foresee at present, oiily in very rare cases, if ever, 
could an Agricultural Department advise the substitution of a high 
quality cotton of low average yield for an existing variety of higher 
yield. 

I’he ratio of cotton lint to seed or the ginning percentage, as it 
is commonly called, is also an extremely important though not the 
critical factor. In most parts of India the cultivator sells unginned 
cotton, i.e., kapas, and in consequence, so far as he is (concerned, 
ginning percentage is only one of the commercial qualities of kapas 
and therefore capable of being set off by lint quality, provided 
that the necessary primary market facilities can be established. 
The ideal cotton for any tract would be one with growing period 
adapted to local climatic conditions, equal or superior in yield 
to the present varieties, equal to them in ginning percentage and 
with a staple of at least aiid preferably over 1". Such an ideal is 
not impracticable, but the difliculties to be overcome in its attainment 
vary greatly in different tiacts. Ihe three means at oiir disposal 
to securing this end are : — 

(1) The isolation of the best unit species irom the existing 

mixed crop. 

(2) The use of an acclimatized exoti(; often involving irrigation 

facilities and, for complete success, involving the isola- 
tion of pure lines. 

(3) Hybridization. 

In these areas which already grow cottons of relatively long 
staple, the first method has already given excellent results. In 
the Tinnevelly tract the isolation of the Karunganni constituent 
from the crop lias given a cotton <)f superior staple and better 
yield. The same is true of the Westerns and Northerns tracts. 
In South Gujarat the deterioration due to the invasion of this area 
by a short staple herbaceum cotton of high giiming percentage has 
been checked by the isolation and establishment, over practically 
the whole of the Surat District and a considerable portion of the 
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Baroda State, of a longer staple unit type. In Dliarwar, success 
has been attained by the isolation of pure types from Kumpta and 
Dharwar-American cottons. The latter incidentally is an acclima- 
tized exotic American of ancient origin. 

The second method has met with conspicuous success in the 
Punjab and in Madras, in both cases a short staple cotton having 
been replaced by a long staple cotton. Pimjab-.\merican, which 
is now grown on half a million acres, is a selection from Upland 
American introduced originally into Bombay over fifty years ago. 
Cambodia cotton, now grown throughout the Coimbatore and parts 
of other districts in Madras, is an Ameri(uin f.ype obtained from 
Indo-China. In both these cases sjiccess has been possible by the 
development of these cottons as an irn'gated crop. The success of 
Cambodia is of particular interest as the irrigation is from wells, and 
the cultivation intensive, comparable with that given to garden crops. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar and in the Ihiited Pro\ itices 
where the existing (“ottons arc of very short staple, the material 
for selecting a type of |"-1" staple probably does not exist. With 
canal ir^igafjon part of the United Provinces can glow an acclima- 
tized Upland American cotton successfully, but in the greater 
part of the province a cotton of short vegetativi^ period comparable 
with the existing ncglectum type is an essential. The same appears 
to be true of the Central Provinces, Berar and the Khaiulesh Divi- 
sion of Bombay. In these tracts pure line selection has produced 
types more profitable to the grower, for the time being at any rate, 
than the previous mixture, but the real problem has not been solved. 
In such areas ultimate success will probably only be achieved 
by hybridization, although it is not possible to be too emphatic 
on this point. 

It is by no means certain that we have yet reached a limit 
in the improvement of cotton by the study of the unit species 
contained in the present mixtures. 'The importance of such work 
cannot be over-rated,* for it not only provides material for temporary 
advances in the desired direction, but is essential to a proper under- 
standing of the material available even if the final solution can only 
be found by hybridization. 
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TIutc ure still sodip gaps in our knowledge of the inheritance 
and (•hara<'ters of cotton, particularly of those determining its 
commercial value. The work of LealvC, and later of Kottur,. J*a,tel, 
TIilson and others, has done much to clear up many of the points 
which seemed obscure. lint even now we aie still ignorant of some 
of the factoi's determining the agricultural yield and as to whether 
tluue is a.!iything in the nature of a linkage between staple length 
and the lint-seed ratio. Within any given agricidtural variety 
there is undoubtedly a general tendency for long lint to be accom- 
panied by a low proportion of lint and for short lint to be accom- 
pauicMl by a high ginning percentage. It is fairly clear that no 
com])lete lijikage exists, but there are probably limitations on the 
extent to which the two can be combined. Fuller knowledge o)i 
this question is clearly of great importance. 

Physiological research is also needed to elucidate the present 
low yield of many types of cotton, partic-ularly in the black soil 
areas. No less is it needed to elucidate the causes for the loss of ci'op 
caused b\' bud and boll shedding. Preliminary work in Pondray 
and Madras has shown that the latter offers a. most frwitfi.*' field of 
enquiry. 

To multiply such instances would be tedious. The work of the 
Agricultural 1 )epartment.s has already added enormously to the 
profits of the cotton-grower, and if the problems which await solu- 
tion before a further jidvance can be made demand time and patience, 
we can go forward with the knowledge that the scientific results 
achieved can undoubtedly be given effect to in the general cotton 
cultivation of the country through the organization which the 
Departments of Agriculture have built up. 

It was my privilege last year to contribute a short paper to 
this -section dealing with the necessity for technological research on 
raw materials with special reference to cotton. I was able to sliow 
then that the task of the agricultural investigator concerned with 
cotton improvement is in some respects rendered unnecessarily 
difficult by the lack of knowledge as to the precise qualities in 
cottons which are desired by the spimier, and by lack of facilities 
for testing new cottons. 
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Textile physics is a. comparatively new branch of the subject, 
but hivs already led b) very valuable res\»lts in J^ngland where 
investigations now being carried out to elucidate the constitution and 
character of the (cotton fibre may eventually lead to markt'd and 
possibly revolutionary changes in spinning metluMls. 'I'here is a. 
wide field for such work in India, especially if directed to the 
imjrrovenumt of the raw material. 1 shall i-<*l'er again to this subject 
later. 

No le,ss important than agricultural research and impi-ovenu'nt 
is the im])i‘ovement ’of cotbni marketing, the object being to obtain 
for the grower the fullest po.ssible. juice for the cotton Ire produces. 
'Phe possibility of introdircitrg crutain imjuovernents into geiierid 
agricultural practice will depend largely on such market organiza- 
tion. It is not suflicient that the major markrrts are willing to jray 
enlianced prices for sujrerior staple or for clean cfrtt^ui. 'Phis 
premium must reach the grower. For this to be the case two 
conditions nrust be fidfilled. Firstly, many of the presrurt gi-o.ss 
frurns of adulteration, resulting as they do in small profits to the 
middlcnian, out of all jrroportion to the loss caused to the pr-cKlucer 
and to the general econonric loss to the ('ountrv, inu.st be stopjred. 
Cerbiin Indian cottorrs for- marry years have po.ssessed an unenviable 
reputation on account of the mixing of different varieties much of 
wlu(0i is deliberate and fraudulent nrixing. Secondly, the organiza- 
tion of primary markets requires improvement to bring them into 
bettrrr touch with major- nrarkets and to give the grower a squarrr 
deal. Nor can the major- markets for Indian cotfon be held to be 
entirely satisfactory. 'Phe cla.ssifi(^ation adopted, based as it is 
on geographical distinctions and station names rather than cm 
iutririvsic quality, does trot tend to the grower getting the full value 
of his cotton. Again, since the whole question of agricultural 
finance is involved, the possibility of developing co-operative 
rnethrxls of marketing may well be a critical factor. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the* question of cotton improvement covers an 
extremely wide range botli sc-ientifically and commercially. Until’ 
comparatively recently the Agricultural Departments were left to 
deal with these various phases ahnost unaided. 
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As one of the results of the touring Cotton Committee of 
1917-18, the Indian Central Cotton Committee was created in 1921 and 
permanently incorporated with funds of its own in 1923. This 
Committee consists of represtmtatives of cotton growers, cotton 
traders, cotton spinners, cotton ginnem, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of the cotton-growijrg provinces, and representatives of the 
larger cotton-growing Indian States. The cotton cess, on which 
the Committee depends for its fnVuls, at present produces some 
Rs. 9,00,000 per annum, the great portion of which is devoted to 
the furthering of research. 

By means of research grants to Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture the Committee has been able to make provision for 
additional research on problems of general applicability. In the 
Bombay Presidency grants l)ave been given for physiological 
research in connection with boll and bud shedding, research on 
cottoti wilt, investigations in the methods of dealing with spotted 
cotton bollworm and for plant-breeding work oil Upland cotton. 
In Madras, a grant lias been given for special investigations on the 
Jierbaceum cottons of the Northerns tract and a further grant 
sanctioned for bio-chemical research on the causes of resistance 
and susceptibility to disease and the effect of environment on the 
staple. 

In the Central Provinces, grants have been given to enable a 
more thorough study of the <*.ottuns of the province and for work 
on cotton wilt. In the United Provinces, a grant has been given 
for special investigations on the pink bollworm. In the Punjab, 
provision has been made for a special study of Upland American 
cottons under canal colony wnditions. OthiT research schemes 
are under consideration. In addition, the Conmiittee proposes to 
provide for a Central Agricultural Research Institute for cotton, 
to be situated in Central India, for both plant-breeding and physio- 
logical investigations. 

I luive already referred to the importance of technological 
'research, and provision for this has been made in the Central 
Technological Laboratory, Bombay, which will shortly be com- 
pleted. It is a matter for regret that Professor Turner, of the 
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Mtochester College of Technology, who has recently been appointed 
Director of this research Laboratory, arrives in India just too 
late to be with us to-day. In the course of a few months we shall 
be. able to offer agricultural investigators the fullest facilities for 
the testing of new cottons, and a start will be made on a general 
technological study of Indian cottons. 

On the economic side, and in its capacity as an advisory 
Gommittee, the Central Cotton Committee has taken up actively 
the question of checking* 'adulteration and the improvement of 
marketing at all stages. Certain of • its recommendations for 
legislation have already been given effect to by Government and 
others are still under consideration. In particular the Cotton 
Transport Act passed a year ago enables any Local Government 
to prevent the importation into tracts growing superior cottons of 
inferior cottons for purposes of mixing. This A(*t is already in 
force in the Bombay Presidency. 

'^I’’ime does not permit of even a casual review of the Committee/s 
various operations. But, apart from its more formal .activities, 
its value as a common meeting ground for all sections of the cotton 
industry ‘has ’'already proved to be of the greatest value. 

It will be seen that the Central Cotton Conmiittee is trying 
to do for India the work which the Empire Cotton Growing Corpora- 
tion is attempting for the British Empire as a whole, but with 
Special reference to the newer cotton-growing countries. It marks 
a new departure in the development of Indian industries, for it is 
a body composed .mainly of unofficials administering funds contri- 
buted by the cottoir trade and industry for the improvement of that 
industry. It has initiated a well-balanced and adequately financed 
programme of research work and, during the two years of its 
existence, has made very important progress towards the solution of 
the many problems which the improvement of cotton-growing in 
India involves. Not only has the industry itself provided funds for 
its own improvement, but individual representatives of its various 
branches, gentlemen occupying important positions in the c*ommer- . 
(dal world, have given unstintedly of their time and thought. Team 
work of this nature, where all interested in the improvement of 

2 
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cotton pnll together, cannot fail to be of the greatest value. The 
Committee has ftiHy justified the confidence which the Government 
of India and the Indian Ijcgislature reposed in it wlien in January 
last the Committee was given a definite constitution and permanently 
incorporated by a special Act. 

In conclusion, I would venture to remind yoii of the stress 
laid by two past Presidents of this Section on two important aspects^ 
of agricultural work. In 1918, Dr. (Coleman iirged the ne<‘cssity 
for accuracy in agricultural investigations and for ac<airate fiehl 
experiments. In 1921, Mr. Milligan drew attention to the many- 
sided nature of the problems with which the agricultural investigator 
is confronted and urged tlie desirability of more team work directetl 
to the .solution of a pirticular problem or group of problems. Not 
only in respect of .the crop which we have been discussing but in 
regard to all agricultural investigations in India, there was perh.aps 
never a time when these two maxims stood so much in need of 
emphasis. Now that every Agricultural Department is busily 
engaged in developing the suc/cessful results of earliei. experimental 
work, tliore is no small danget that, during a jieriod of financial 
stringency, the necessity of adequate provision for furthfti:’ research 
and experiment may be overlooked or discounted. On the other 
hand, the next advan(!e\s in agricultural improvement niay only 
be atjhieved after much patient anti laborious investigation, for in 
many instances we have only just come to grips with the essential 
features of our major problems. 

Superficial or inadequately conducted experiments are no 
more justifiable in applied science than in the pure scuences. Only 
by patient and co-ordinated effort are lasting results likely to be 
achieved. 




PLATE JX. 



THE JAMSHEDPUR SEWAGE SPOSAL WORKS. 


TTIE JAMSirKDPFR ACTrVATKI) SLUDGE 
SEAVA(}E 1.)1SI*()SAL WOlUvS. 


IlY 


?. C. TKMPLE, M.T.f'.E., Af.T.M.E., M.I.E. (Tna.), F.R.S.T., M.T.IM. ; 

Ax\I) 


V. X. SAUANODHAll. M.A.. B.So., A.T.(A, A.f.T.K. 

WuRN tlie town of Jamshedpur or Sakchi, as it was then called, 
was first built, it was laid out to accommodate about 8,000 to 10,000 
workmen, which were sufficient to supply the needs of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works, as they were originally planned. With the 
extension of the Works the town has grown until there is a ])()pula- 
tion of more tluui 50.0(K) situated near the Steel Works. 

The sewage of the original town was disposed of in two septic 
tank installations which were quite adequate and entirely satisfac- 
tory. The effluent from these septic tanks ran down mlas and 
ultimately found its way into the rivers which embrace the town 
on two sides. The purification was so far complete that sewage 
contamination could only be traced a very short distance dow?i 
from the points at which the effluents entered the rivers. 

In the latter half of 1916, the Company realized that, in view 
of the expected extensions of the town and works, competent 
advice sliould be taken to ensure satisfactory drainage and sanita- 
tion of the town. For this purpose Lt.-Col. Clemesha, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.. D.P.H., l.M.S., Sanitary Commissioner to the Government 
of India, was consulted and he made a report, in the course of which 
he advised that a r.ew method of treating sewage, namely, the 
activated sludge process, had been discovered, and that ft Wivs more • 
siitisfactory than septic tanks for many reasons. In 1918, 
Br, Gilbert J, Fowler, B.Sc., F.I.C., of the Indian Institute of Science, 
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Bangalore, was consulted, and he explained the advantages offered 
by the activated sludge system of disposal inasmuch as it claimed 
to produce a clear non-putrefactive effluent and a sludge rich in 
nitrogen and free from any offensive odour and thus valuable as a 
fertilizer. At that time there was no activated sludge plant working 
in India and doubts were raised regarding the suitability of the 
process for this country. A series of laboratory experiments were 
inaugurated at Bangalore under the supervision of Dr. Fowler, 
who took an active part in the original experiments and in the 
original design of the activated sludge plant. These experiments 
clearly demonstrated the feasibility of working the process on a‘ 
small scale, and it was decided to deal with the sewage of an addi- 
tional part of the town, which had to be cared for immediately, 
in an activated sludge plant, which would form a practical disposal 
works for that part of the town, provided the process was a success, 
and an experimental station for determining the design of the 
enlarged plant necessary to take care of the whole town. 

Conditions were such that it was necessary to pump the sewage 
either before or after it passed through the disposal works. A 
pumping station was, therefore, erected consisting of a*Vell cal- 
culated to contain about 12 hours’ flow of sewage, which would be 
a safeguard if there should be a temporary stoppage of the pumps, 
and designed to act as a grit catcher, and a pump chamber con- 
taining two stereophagus pumps delivering into a 7-in. cast iron 
rising main 6,214 feet long leading to the site selected for thedisposjil 
works. This site, which is on the summit of a ridge, was chosen 
because it commands for gravity irrigation an area of about 
1,000 acres of arable land. 

From the gaugings made in existing sewers and surface drains 
it was estimated that the quantity of sewage to be dealfr with 
daily would be 120,000 gallons from some 3,000 persons. The 
activated sludge plant was constructed to designs prepared by 
Activated Sludge, Ltd., nominally capable of handling up to 150,000 
gallons per day, for 3,000 persons at 60 gallons per head. It consists 
of three aeration tanks, all leading out of and back into a bye-pass 
channel, a settling tank, a sludge re-aeration tank and blower house 
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containing two blowers. The total capacity of the tanks is 
150,000 gallons. When serving 3,000 persons, therefore, the tank 
capacity is about 2 c.ft. per head. 

The tanks are constructed of masonry work and arc built above 
ground-level, as both the effluent and sludge are used for irrigation, 
and it was desirable to retain as much ‘‘ head ’/ as possible. The 
bottom of the settling tank is hopper-shaped and below ground- 
level. From the bottom of the hopper an air-lift leads into the 
re-aeration tank. The incoming sewage is admitted at the point 
where the re-aerated sludge falls into the head of the bye-pass 
channel. By moans of the bye-pass channel the aeration tanks 
can be used all three together, or either one or two can be isolated. 
The tank works only on a continuous-flow .system, the amount 
of effluent overflowing at the end depending on the amount of 
fresh sewage pumped in. 

When working at the rate of 150,000 gallons per day and 
when there is approximately 20 per cent, of sludge accumulated 
in the tank the detention period is about 5 hours. 

'fhe air equipment consists of two rotary blowers which were 
intended to be driven by electric motors, but owing to delay in 
obtaining current, are driven temporarily by an oil engine and a 
portable steam engine. The air is distributed by means of cast 
iron pipes laid on the walls leading to diffusers supplied by the 
Activated Sludge Co. The diffusers are laid in shallow troughs 
in the bottom of the aeration and re-aeration tanks. 

The plant was first put into operation towards the end of 
November 1921. 'Che characteristic activated sludge action was 
visible in the tank at the end of 24 hours, and after 48 hours’ aeration 
the slyidge could be distinctly settled out in a bottle leaving a clear 
effluent with the following analysis in parts per 100,000 : — 




F. N. 

Alb. N 

^ Nitrite 

Nitrate | 

1 

Cl 

Sludge 

0 hrs. 
24 „ 

48 .. 


. . : 0-744 

0*216 

nil 

nil 1 

mm 



. . i 0-860 

0*186 

nil 

f. traces 


f, traces 

•• 

. , j 0-912 

0*108 

f. tiaoes 

0*01 

■1 

distinct 
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Various difficulties and defects, which were only to be expected 
in the first plant of the kind to lie set to work in India, appeared 
from time to time. 'Phese were dealt with as they appeared and the 
plant settled down to a satisfactory running after 2 or 3 months. 
In October 1922, the plant was unavoidably shut down over a month 
owing to outside causes. Before starting it up again the opportunitji^ 
was taken to remodel certain parts with the result that the capacity 
of the plant has been increased to over 200,000 gallons per day. 

As a method of purifying sewage the plant has been extremely 
successful. It has not given rise to any nuisance and has 
consistently turned out a non-putiefactive eflluent. Typical 
analyses are as follows : — 

Crude seimge analysis. 

Parts per 100,000. 


Of*) bs in 

4 hrs. 

r. »S. N. 

Alb. N 

XitriU^ ' 

X it rate 

L\ 

KjcMIiiil 

(N) 

11-20 

1 

0-420 

nil 1 

nil 

;i*2 

3*22 

11*20 

1 SS-W 

l-!)80 

1 

nil 

nil 

3*5 

0*24 

iim) 

2(H>50 

2-100 

nil j 

nil 

4*0 

0-80 



A nalysis of effluent. 





Parts 

per 100, (KK). 



(V'bH in 

4 hrH. 

m 

Alb. X 

■ Xitritc 

! 

Nitmlc j 

1 

. . m\ 

a 

(N) 

008 

1*014 

0-120 

nil 

0-008 

1 

1 

1 2*0 

0*3 

0 04 , . . 

liWl 

0-10.-; 

1 f. traccM 

0-<NK» 

2*<i 

2-5 

0-70 

1*440 

0125 

i 0-02 

i 

0-007 

2*4 

2*1 
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Amlysis of shtdye dried in the sun. 



During oTie period of accurate observation the nuin])er of 
poisons served was G,00(). 'I’hc flow of sewage was 150,000 gallons 
per day, 'PJie dilution of (he sewage was, therefore, 25 gallons jicr 
head per day, and the cubic capacity of the tank fS c.ft. jier head. 
With the plant working under these conditions, an entirely satis- 
factory non-putrefactive effluent was obtained, and a sludge which 
could be haruUed without difti<;ulty. At times the flow of sewage 
has risen as high as 240,000 gallons per day and tfie population 
served may have been as high as 8,000, though this is uncertain. 
When the flow is as great as this, the settling tank capacity is not 
8uffi(;ient to bring down all the sludge, and light particles are to be 
seen in (he effluent, but no trouble has yet arisen (»n this account. 
hiVer since the plant was jmt into ojieration the whole of the effluent 
and shnlge produced by the plant has been absorbed in the farm 
lands. 

(Some ex|R>riments were made on drying the sludge in the sun. 
ft was found to dry veiy wi'll on turf juovided the dejith t*f the 
sludge layer did not exceed 3 in. Drying on sand was found un- 
suitable because although the sludge dried more rapidly, it penetra- 
ted the upper layers of the sand which became incorporated with it, 
tliei’cby lowering the percentage of nitrogen j)cr volume of dry 
sludge. A 3 in. layer of sludge on turf dries to spsulable condition 
within G hours, and witliin 24 hours it is quite dry in flakes, which 
can ca.sily be handled. In thin layers it will dry well on a cement 
floor. The sludge driwl in the laboratory both on turf and on the* 
cement surface of a roof, and kept in a stoj)}wreil bottle *froni last 
year, shows so fur no sign of deterioration or of any offensive smell. 
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The sludge that has been used in. cultivation and incorporated 
in the soil has not so far created any nuisance in the locality. 

In addition to the success in purifying sewage, the use of the 
effluent and sludge for irrigation and fertilizing land has been very 
successful. Several acres of land which are in the nature of hard 
gravel (laiown as moorum) and which were rejected by all the 
indigenous cultivators as totally barren are slowly changing their 
texture by constant irrigation with sludge. Organic humus and 
nitrogen are being supplied by the shidge, and in one particular 
plot four crops, namely, oats, maize, be.ans and cabbages, were 
raised within the period of one year. The yield and growth of 
various crops such as maize, beans, sugarcane, oats, and market 
vegetables, such as cabbages, c<auli-flowers, brinjals, peas and other 
varieties, have been quite satisfactory. The sugarcane was grown 
on good paddy land, the yield being as follows ; — 


Clans of cane 

Weight |>er acre 

No. of canes per aero 

J 247 (thin) . . 

New Guinea 22 ((hick) 

New Guinea 15 (thick) . . . . 1 

lb. 

120,000 

108,000 

70,160 

51,9(K) 

27,6(K) 

16,300 


Tliese results were obtained over an area of a little over thred 
acres and may therefore be accepted as practi(;al. 

A series of experiments was made to compare the efficiency of 
sludge as a fertilizer with other natural and artificial fertilizers. A 
piece of the barren land referred to above was selected and was 
divided into 10 plots, each of acre. 

Five of these plots were irrigated with water supplied from the 
town mains ; the other five with activated sludge effluent. The 
plots were manured as shown belo\\r. The activated sludge being 
liquid was distributed by making small channels in the plots. 
The sludge was dry in a little over 24 hours and when quite dry 
was mixed with the soil by ploughing. During these operations 
'there was no nuisance of any kind. In plot 8 the sludge .was 
applied oii 7th December, 1922, and in plot 7 on 9th December^ 
1922. Cowdung and ammonium sulphate used in other plots were 
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applied on 9th December, 1922. As it was late in the .season, it 
was decided not to attempt to grow any crop to its full yield of grain 
and straw but to be content with green fodder crop. On IQth 
December, 2 ^ lb. of oats were sown in each plot. 

• Within a week the seeds germinated, approximately equally in 
all the plots. In the third week of January, plots 7 and 8 were 
looking best of all. No. 1 by this time was very poor. In the 
second week of ‘ February, No. 7 had such a heavy growth that it 
was thought advisable to cut the plots and conclude the experiments, 
but before a decision was reached a liailstorm on lOtli February, 
1923, made it uecessaiy to cut immediately, llcsults are indicated 
in the tabular statement given below. 

It is worth noting that the mere addition of inorganic nitrogen 
in plots 2 and 9 did not help the plants as much as the inorganic 
nitrogen combined with organic manure did in plot 3. This is in 
agreement witli the experiments at Kothamsted farm. Plot 6 
is very interesting. It was not manured deliberately in any way, 
but only irrigated with activated sludge effluent. The most probable 
explanation is tiiat some sludge, which may have been sticking to 
the sides of tlie main irrigation channel, was picked up and carried 
to tlie plot by the effluent. Comparing plots 7, 8 and also 
6 if the assumption is true, it appears that the activated sludge is, 
easily available to the plants and the more it is added (provided 
the toxic point is not reached) the better tlie result. This sliould be 
borne in mind when the correct proportion of seed for growing 
green fodder is being considered. It appears probable that if 
the quantity of seed in plots 7 and 8 were reduced to half, the 
individual plants would have thriven better and the ultimate yield 
would have been as good. 

A comparison of the amount of “ dry matter ” added to 
plots 7, 8 and 10 is interesting. In plot 7 it is 50 lb. given 
in 1,000 gallons of sludge. In plot 8 it is only J.0 lb. given in 
500 gallons of sludge. (The sludge on the latter day happened , 
to contain more moisture and therefore less “ dry matter ” per unit’ 
volume.) In plot 10 it is 560 lb. The farmyard manure in; 
plot 10 has given a fine yield, but it is less than that of plot 8,! 
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wliore there was only one-fourth of the nitrogen and onc-fifty-sixth 
of the weight of dry matter. This fact would l)ecome of great 
importance if the sludge is ever dried and sold as manure, for the 
cost of bringing it to the site would be comparatively small. 

The experiments are only those of one season, and the figures 
are those for small plots, ^^yth of an acre ; but combined with the 
visible results on the cultivation of some thirty acres, and the 
satisfactory character and analyses of the effluent from the sanitary 
point of view, they clearly indicate that the activated sludge system 
is remarkably well suited to Indian conditions both as a method of 
sewage purification and as a means of producing a valuable fertilizer. 

In order to arrive at some comparison between the cost of 
sewage disposal by this method and by the method of septic tanks 
and filters comparative estimates have been made. The activated 
sludge plant without the prime movers for the blowers costs 
Hs. 22,100. Such machinery as was available has been adopted for 
the service, and not being projjerly proportionate to this work 
cannot run as economically as the plant should be running. 
Sujjposing power was available at a distance of 2,000 ft., the electric 
wiring and machinery would cost about Rs. 12,500, making a total of 
Rs. 34,600. The cost of running' charges for motors, blowers fnid 
all nccessjiry attention to the activated sludge tank would come to 
about Rs. 2,200 per annum, with power at 2 annas per unit. An 
alternative method would be to use small oil engines to drive the 
blowers, the capital cost of whirdi would be about Rs. 0,000, 
making a total capital cost of Rs. 28,100, 'Phe running costs 
would thcn.be about Rs. 7,000 per annum. 

The capital .cost of a septic tsink and filter installation to turn 
out an effluent of approximately the same quality would be about 
Rs. 37,000 and the cost of annual maintenance would be about 
Rs, 3,200, 1'he annual cost of running the activatc<i sludge plant, 
if cheap electric current is not available, therefore, is rather more 
.than double the cost of the septic tank and filter plant, but the 
crops produced by the effluent and sludge of the activated sludge 
plant will be at least Rs. 4,000 more valuable than the (U'ops 
produced by the effluent of the septic tank and filters. 
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For a plant of this size, therefore, it appears that tlic capital 
cost and net (;ost of maintenance arc approximately equal. I’liis 
does not consider any cost of land. 'Hie septic tank and liltcr 
installation will require an area five times as large as the activated 
sludge plant. 


Experiments with oats manured in dijferent waifS. 


Plot 

No. 

Area 

of 

oacli 

plot 

Maiiiirt' 
per plot 

Added 
nitro- 
gen 
ill lb. 
per 

plot 

Irriga- 

tion 

DKscrvatioii 

1 

Height 

in 

inches 

I 

Yield in lb. 
jK*r plot 
of grevn 
fodder 

Yi(‘ld ill 
Ib. per 
aen* 

Yield 

ill 

units 

fier 

acre 

1 

A 

licit’ 

No 

Ilia niire 

nil 

Water 

( 0 * 0 wing in 
thin }iat<;heH 
of ]jale 
green colour. 

14 

1 

20 

(25-2.102;i)* 

hm 

10 

2 

Do. 

7 lb. 

aniitioniiiiii 
HulphaU; 
(.’owduiig 
140 lb. ; 
ammonium 
sulphate 

3i lb. 

1-4 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

02 

(25-2-1023) 

2,4W) 

21 

3 

Jio. 

1*4 

Do. 

! 

1 

i 

(Jrowiiig well 
in thick 
patches of 
both iiale 
and Clark 
given colour. 

17 

3.30 

(15-2-102.3) 

I3.I41) 

no 

4 

Do. 

Coivdiiiijf 

28<» lb. 

It 

Do. 

1 

(•ncwiiig well 
like No. 3. 

1!) 

lot 

( 14-2-1023) 

7,700 

0-7 

j 

J>o. 

Cowdung 
500 lb. 

2-8 

1 Do. 

1 

Do. 

24 

222 '5 

(14-7-*! 02.3) 


7-7 

(i 

Do. 

No 

Ilia lim e 

nil 

1 A. S, 

1 eflluent 

(iroM’iiig well 
with dark 
grmi colour, 
(iniwing very 
thick with 
dark green 
eoloiir, roots 
dejirivcnl of 
li«ht. 

21 

,3005 

(1.3-2-102.3) 

1 1,420 

12-4 

7 

Do. 

Activated 
sludge 
l,(.HH)gal.s. ; 

1 .*>0 lb. 

dry matter 

3'5 

Do. 

I 

30 

702 

(1.3-2-1023) 

30,480 

20*3 

8 

Do. 

• 

Ai-livated 
sludge ! 

5tH) gals. ; 

10 lb. 

dry matler 

0*7 

Do. 

(Irowiiig 
thickly with 
dark gnvii 
colour, niots 
dejirived of 

1 lij,'ht. 

31 j 

i 

I 

ItO 

(12-2-1023) 

17,01X1 

15*5 

3 

Do. 

1 

Amnio- 

Ilium 

sulphate 

7 lb. 

14 

Do. 

(Jrowing in 
thill |sitciics. 

23 

12S 

(12 2-1023) 

1 

.3,120 

4-4 

10 

J>u. 

(.'owdiing 

500 lb. 

2-8 

• 

Do 

(J rowing 
well Mith 
dark green 
colour. 

32 

1 410 

(12-2-1023) 

• 

10 , urn 

141 


^ Date of cutting. 



NOTE ON DISEASES OF SHEEP.* 


BY 

R. BRANFORD, M.R.C.V.S., 

Superintendent, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar. 

This subject has been suggested for discussion at the. Conference, 
not because the writer has had much experience of sheep diseases, 
but because he believes that there is a large annual loss of sheep and 
wool, at any rate in parts of India, much of which could be prevented 
if (1) more veterinary medical aid were available, (2) the sheep 
owners would avail themselves of it, and (3) the usual methods of 
disease control adopted in more advanced countries could be 
applied. 

According to the census of 1914, the number of sheep in the 
Punjab was 4^ millions ; this number had decreased to 4 millions 
according to. the 1919 census. In spite of the very poor grazing 
usually available in the plains pf the Punjab, the number seems 
extraordinarily small. In the Cape Colony, not much larger than 
the Punjab, for exanrple, there were over 16 million sheep in 1921. • 

The small number and decrease may be partly accounted for 
by extension of canals and consequent decrease in grazing areas, 
but it seems reasonable to assume that heavy casualties are at least 
partly responsible. I think our discussion on diseases will support 
this view. • 

In passing,' with a view to emphasizing the case for more 
attention for sheep diseases, I would like to point out that sheep in 
many parts of India, certainly in the Punjab, are valuable animals. 
They carry wool which has oscillated in value during the past 
few years between 4 annas and 12 annas per lb. . If properly looked 
after they yield about 4 lb. of wool per year. Assuming 4 million 
sheep yield, only 2 lb. per head at 6 annas per lb., the value is 


* Submitted to the Second Meeting of Veterinary 0£Soers in India, Calcutta, 1923. 
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30 lakhs of rupees per year. The amount could be doubled if we 
could control skin diseases. 

Mutton in most Punjab cities is now about 6 annas per lb. 
Punjab sheep in decent condition average about 40 lb. of mutton, 
BO that even at 4 annas per lb. a sheep is worth Rs. 10 to the butcher. 
If the sheep are well looked after and fed, the mutton is of good 
quality. 

The sheep could easily be gKided up to yield much more than 
40 lb., but even at Rs. 10 each loss, from disease soon runs into 
large sums of money. The writer has not been able to discover 
any statistics from which he can give any estimate of the loss by 
disease. Putting it at the very low estimate of 6 per cent, (it is 
probably nearer 50), deaths from disease in the Punjab would be 
200,000. If half could be prevented, a saving to the province of 
10 lakhs of rupees would result. 

IrUernal parasites. So far as the writer’s experience goes, the 
most important disease, or rather parasitic infection of sheep in the 
Punjab, is infection by Ilcemonchiis oontortus, commonly known 
as the stomach wire worm. Ceriainly the flock on the TIissar 
farm has suffered more from this parasite than from any other ; 
this has happened in spite of the fact that Hissar is one of the driest 
districts in India, the average annual Runfall being under 14 inches. 
Long periods of drought arc common ; for exam]ile, from 5th August, 
1920, till 10th dime, 1921, the rainfall amounted to less than one- 
tenth of an inch. Such conditions must be very iincongejiial to the 
parasite, yet it was found in the stomachs of sheep, the deaths of 
which were attributed to pneumonia in May and June 1921. 

No doubt the presence of canals accounts for its surviving hi 
Hissar. But if it can flourish in Hissar under such adverse condi- 
'tions, bow much more common must it be in other parts of the 
province and of India where conditions are favourable ? Statistics 
of casualties on the Hissar farm, attributed to the parasite, have 
not been given, af> we invariably treat the flocks' as soon as we 
discover the parasite and they would give no indication* of mortality 
under usual conditions in India. The writer hopes, so.far as this 
farm is concerned, eventually to get rid of the parasite altogether, 
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by treatment on the lines recommended by the Union of South 
Africa Veterinary Department. 

Several drugs and methods of administration arc roeommcndod 
by the South African authorities. Copper sulphate in solution is 
the drug the writer generally uses. He has not found it difficult 
to train men to drench the sheep without untoward results. 

In South Africa, H(cniomhm contortus is said to cause more 
losses among sheep and goats than any other internal parasite. 
The Veterinary Department there has done a great deal of work 
in connection with it, and has published many valuable p.apers 
on it in the “ South African .Journal of Agriculture.” 

'Phe next most common parasite at Hiasar is (Esophagostomum 
columhianum, the cause of the so-called nodular disease of the 
intestines of sheep. Considerable losses are attributed to this 
parasite in South Africa. It is not believed to be the cause of much 
loss to country-bred sheep in the Punjab. However, pure merinos 
imported from Australia to Hissar suffered very severely from 
it, and many died from it. The writer often found portions of the 
colon almost comjjletely occlude*! by it. However, very severe 
lesions were, also found in sheep which undoubtedly died from 
other causes. 

During the last four years the average number of sheep on the 
Hissar farm has been 500 ewes, 15 rams, and about 300 weaned 
lambs. During this time only one or two deaths have been 
attributed to this parasite. The worm, however, can generally be 
found if searched for at post-mortem examination. 

As regards internal parasites, any besides the above two are 
not of any*economic importance in the dry parts of the Punjab. 

The alimeiitary canals of sheep are, however, fine fields for the 
parasitologist in the wet and riverine tracts. Colonels Walker 
and Baldrey writing in the now defunct “ Journal of Tropical Veteri- 
nary Science ” both mention .several parasites found by them 
while investigating a disease locally known as “ Gillar.” This 
disease appears to be a veritable scourge. Ninety per cent, of sheep 
in affected areas are said to become infected, and 90 per cent, of 
animals attacked die. Neither of the above investigators came to 
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any definite conclusions as to wliich parasite was tlio cause of the 
disease, l)ut both motition the finding of Jlmmomlius contort m 
which is capable of ca\ising most of the symptoms described. 

Fluke is a source of heavy losses in the Himalayas and foot- 
hills. No case has hitherto occurred in Ifissar, but the question 
whether there is any danger of this disease being sprend by the 
agency of canals is worth inquiring into. 

External 'parasitex. ^Phe only one that has given much trouble 
at ITissjir is the scab pjirasite. 'Phe one. or two otitbreaks which 
occurred were, however, spewlily sfounped out by the usual dip])ing 
methods. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion as to the prev'a- 
lence of scab in India. In addition to the outbreaks at Hi.ssar, 
the writer has .several times seen scabby sheep m the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Cattell, when Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Bjihichi.stan, reported that it was very prevalent there. 

Dr. Mollison, first Inspector-General of Agiicultnre in India, 
who was niuch interested in live stock genemlly, and wrote a 
volume on stock breeding for his 'Pext-book of Indian Agriculture, 
however, writes as if he thought the disease was non-existent in the 
Bombay Presidency, and considering how largely .sheep scab looms 
in the veterinary and agricultural literature of most other countries, 
it certainly seems to have received very little attention in this, 
it is hoped that discussion in this conference may add to our know- 
ledge as regards its prevalence. Po.ssibly the fact that Indian 
sheep are usually sliorn twice, and sometimes three times, annually 
may play some part in checking the spread of the disease. Any 
wav as we know that the disease does exist in India and realize 
the losses of and preventive measures adopted by other couiitries, 
it would probably pay India to adopt similar measures. But the 
Veterinary Department and the Police are not in the present state 
of their organization capable of supervising and enforcing such 
regulations as are e\jforced in other countries. 

liarva) of (Estrus oms are common in sheep all over 'the country. 
Irritation due to them may cause loss of condition, but they are not 
of much economic importance. 
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Blow fly maggots in wet seasons are a, sotirce of very , seriqus 
loss. Even at Hissar, when we get any rain in ,^bei popnsoon peric^,. 
sheep require a good deal of attention if they are jljq be kept free 
from maggots. , ' 

Mibrobic diseases. , So far as the Hissar farm is cqncemed, 
pneumonia has caused far more deaths th^.^ any other disease. 
Pneumonia is a veritable scourge of young lambs in the,,e,ol(^ 
weather, and generally seems connected in some way -.^with 
malnutrition. For example, in young.lambs, deaths. are practically 
confined to the months of January and February. In these months 
grazing is generally scanty and the time for grazing is short, and 
ewes have very little milk. The lambs die at about 3 weeks old. 
Deaths cease abruptly in March, when the days get longer and 
grazi^pg on canal banks, etc. , 1 , improves. In older animals als^ 
outbreaks of pneumonia have always been seen, at times when 
grazing was short, and the sheep in poor condition. Changing to 
better pasture or stall-feeding have proved the best method of 
treatment. I should like to note in passing that change of grazing 
and also changing the folds, if the sheep are; folded or taken in at 
night, is generally worth trying if one is^called to deal with any 
obscure outbreak in sheep. 

As regards young lapibs dying in January and ^^.e.bruary, a 
simple way to deal with the problem, is to arrange to have births 
in the cold weather. Since the Indian custom of runnijq^^^jrams 
■vyith.ewes all the year, round, was given up, Iqsses in young lajnb^ **'1' 
the Hissar fa^m have been reduced to practically nil. Soon after 
the ' writer joined the farm, out of 90 lambs born in December, 
January and February, 7J died of puewonia. 

Anthrax is’also the cause of a good deal of mortality in sheep.. 
The bad reputation of East Indian .wool at home tends tp support 
this theory. Personally the writer {has not had much experience 
of anthrax in sheep, as the. Hissar iferm was* entirely free from this 
disease from the date the- Civil Veterinary Department took it over 

in 1899 till 1920. In the cold weather of 1920-21 an outbreak of 

« 

this disease in cattle was accompanied bysa few deaths in sheep. 
One might suppose that under certain circumstances very serious 
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casualties must sometimes occur. A full discussion on this subject 
has, however, been provided for under another head in our 
agenda. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is very common in sheep in the Punjab, 
but as a rule seems even milder in indigenous sheep than cattle. 
It is, however, a very serious disease in sheep imported from cx)un- 
tries free from the disease. Pure merinos suffer very severely, and 
several have died from this disease at Hissar. Mouth lesions were 
the most severe, with the tongues often so much swollen that they 
could not be retained in the animals’ mouths. 

Although a case of sheep pox has not come under the writer’s 
notice, it is a common disease in India. Imported merinos in an 
outbreak at Hissar, before I joined the farm, suffered severely. 

Foot rot is another disease from which losses are serious in 
some parts of India. 

Rinderpest. .Several outbreaks of rinderpest in sheep have been 
recorded in India, but the writer has never seen a case and personally 
believes that Indian sheep are highly immune. While he was at 
Muktesar, Holmes failed to infect two sheep experimentally. There 
were outbreaks on the Hissar farm in cattle in 1914, 1917, 1918 and 
1920. The 1917 oixtbreak was particularly severe and the infection 
was present on the farm for 9 months ; by that time nearly all the 
sheep in the farm were half or three-quarter bred merinos. One 
flock was running with and grazing with affected cattle, but no sheep 
was ever attacked. Moat reported outbreaks in India are probably 
cases of wrong diagnosis by the Veterinary Assistants and are 
generally parasitic infections in reality. 

The writer does not pretend to have mentioned all the diseases 
of sheep in India, or even in the Pimjab. He claims to have 
mentioned some of the most important, and that losses due to them 
must cost this country .many lakhs of rupees. He thinks it very 
striking in reviewing this list which was made without any view to 
that end, how peculiarly suitable the conditions are for veterinary 
medical intervention. Wire worm, for example, is one of the fev^ 
internal parasites we can reach with drugs. Over 6 million doses 
of their wire worm remedy were issued in 192l[by the Union of 

3 
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South Africa Veterinary Department. Losses from many other 
parasitic affections could be diminished if more advice from our 
departmejit were available and we could find listeners. I. do not 
claim that Indian owners drive their sheep to graze in swamps, just 
because they like to have them die as some people seem sometimes 
to assume. In fact, the swamp is often the only place, at least in the 
Punjab, where there is anything to graze. Propaganda work and 
advice on such subjects are, however, very urgently necessary. 

Losses from external parasites are likewise amenable to 
treatment, although it is doubtful if much can really be done to 
check scab without compulsory dipping. 

We are, however, discussing legislation in connection with the 
control of disease under a separate head in our agenda. Personally, 
the writer does not think legislation is of much use unless it can 
be given effect to, and doubts if the average Veterinary Assistant 
could be trusted to supervise dipping. He once had it severely 
impressed on himself that a picked Veterinary Inspector from 
another province could not be so entrusted. 

The same remarks apply in a lesser degree to other diseases. 
Losses from pneumonia in famine times will always be heavy in 
areas subject to fodder famine, .but it is certain that a great saving 
would result, if ewes were not bred to lamb in the cold weather. 

There is a crying need for more Veterinary Education, both of 
the general public and the Indian graduate, in such economic pro- 
blems. We want men who are not only capable of dipping a 
scabby sheep but can also effectively preach the futility of dipping 
one sheep in a flock or one flock in an area. 
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COIMBATORE SUGARCANE SEEDLING 232 BIROWLIE, 


MILL TRIALS OF COIMBATORF SUGARCANE 
SEEDLINGS 232 AND 233. 


BY 

WYNNE SAYER, B.A., 

Secretary, Sugar Bureau, Pusa, 

In a previous article entitled “ Mill 'I'rials of Selected Coim- 
batore Seedlings ” published in this Journal (Vol. XVIIT, Part III), 
the present writer has fully described the nature of the testing work 
on cane being done and the method of cane growing followed at 
Pusa and the importance of the factory tests which are arranged 
for, with a view to obtain reliable data for the guidance both of 
the sugar industry and the cane growers. It is, therefore, not 
proposed to repeat the details given there. Suffice it to say that by 
the method of short planting successfully adopted at Pusa, two 
new varieties, Co 232 and Co 233, were rapidly multiplied, and three 
acres under the former and one acre under the latter were put 
down in Febniary 1923. The crop was grown in a rather sandy 
field at Birowlie (Plate X) about tAvo miles away from Pusa, which 
was rented for the purpose. As usual, the cane was planted in 
February according to the Pusa method described in the article 
already referred to and was cut on the 18th December. Half a 
ton of castor cake per acre was given at the time of planting and a 
dressing of another half ton given at the break of the rains. The 
canes were growrn without irrigation but they stood the hot weather 
remarkably well. Unfortunately the rainfall of 1923 was most 
disappointing in this part of North Bihar, only 26 inches of rain 
being registered against an average of 45 inches. Even then while 
the local cane JBiiwrK •suffered badly, these canes gave a fair yield. 
While these canes grew well, the deficiency in rainfall was extremely 
marked when it came to the actual tonnage weight. The canes 
grew to a good height but failed to swell to the normal extent in an 

( 386 ) 
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average year, and it is perfectly evident that, however well a cane 
may withstand drought, actual tonnage is linked to the rainfall. 
In North Bihar, cane is grown without irrigation and any great 
deficiency in the rainfall, such as occurred this year, is ‘bound to be 
shown in the yield, however strong the cane may be. Three 
hundred and sixty maunds * stripped cane per acre was obtained in 
the case of Co 232, whUe Co 233 yielded only 220 maunds. The 
whole crop was practically free from any insect pest or fungus 
disease. It was evident that Co 233 is not able to withstand such 
conditions, and further tests on this cane will be discontinued. 

Both Co 232 and Co 233 are seedlings of the same parents — 
P. 0. J. 213 and Katha (a Punjab cane) — but they vary in a number 
of characters. Co 232 is a straight growing and early ripening cane 
with fair vigour and good habit, but it has not been found to tiller 
so well as Co 213 or Co 210. It is too early yet to pronounce defi- 
nitely regarding this cane owing to the abnormality of the season 
in this part of Bihar. As it is highly important to have an early 
cane to replace Co 214 if the latter shows signs of deterioration or 
tends to emphasize its present twisted habit in the cultivators’ 
fields, the writer has again put down three acres of this cane in 1924 
with a view to find out whether, in point of tonnage, it comes up 
to the standard of Co 214, i.e., to at least 20 tons per acre. Co 232 
is an early cane of erect growth and if it proves a good tonnage 
cane in a normal season, it can be used to supersede Co 214, but at 
present no definite decision can be arrived at on this point. It is 
necessary to emphasize that the great desideratum of the white 
sugar tract in India is an early cane with a fair tonnage. Growers 
Avill not take up a cane, however early, which is much inferior to 
Co 213 or Co 210 in tonnage, and factories do not want a cane the 
juice of which shows low purity. 

To return to the mill trials. As mentioned above, both these 
canes are early ripening, and the short rainfall imdoubtedly hastened 
their maturity. It was, however, unfortunately not possible to 
.arrange for .a mill trial till the 19th of December when they were 
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put throu^ the Champaran Sugar Factory at Barrah — such delay 
always militates against a really early ripening cane— and by the 
time they were crushed both canes were over-ripe. The following 
are the results of the mill trial : — 



Cano mds. 

Sugar per cent. 

Fibi-o per cent. 


on cane 

on cane 

Co 232 .. 

932 

12-95 

15-55 

Co 233 .. 

148 

10-35 

17-13 


II 


Analysis of first juice. 





Brix 

Purity 

Co 232 

• • 

• • 

21-00 

77-01 

Co 233 

• # 

• • 

20-00 

69-50 

• 


Ill 


Atuilysis of mixed juice. 



j Cane mds. 

Brix 

Sugar 

Purity 

Co 232 . . ! 

716 

19-20 

14-20 

73-95 

Co 233 

121 I 

Ki-OO 

10-49 

65-56 


It will be seen that Co 232 is better in the mill than Co 233, 
but even Co 232 does not in these results show itself to be very 
desirable from the factory point of view ; wJiile the Brix of the 
first juice was 21, the purity was only 77, and the percentage of 
fibre, 15*5, is higher 4;han the mills like. 

To sum up. The result of this year’s experiment has been to • 
prove that in Co 232 we have a fairly tall, straight growing cane 
with the character of early ripening and a good sucrose content. 
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It now remains to find out whether in a normal season it will yield 
about 600 maunds of stripped cane per acre, and whether healthy 
well-grown cane of this variety when subjected to a mill trial when 
fully mature shows better purity. It has already been mentioned 
above that much of the cane supplied to the factory was over-ripe, 
and hence the analytical results require further confirmation by 
comparison with the results obtained with a crop grown under 
normal conditions of rainfall and crushed at the right time. It 
is proposed to have such a test carried out in November next along 
with further tests of other canes. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his obligations to 
Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., Cawnpore, not only for financing 
this experiment but also for allowing the mill trial to be carried 
out at their factory, and to Mr. Noel Deerr, Sugar Technologist, for 
valuable assistance rendered in connection with these mill trials. 



NOTES ON MAINTENANCE RATIONS.* 


BY 

G. P. GOPFI, 

Assistant, Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar. 

In 1914, Murray^ published an account of a method by which 
the maintenance rations for oxen of varying weights might be 
accurately ascertained. The following notes are to a large extent 
based on his work. 

A feeding standard is formulated when the amount of food that 
an animal of 1,000 lb. body weight requires for specific purpose, 
irrespective of its actual size, is reduced to terms of digestible 
nutrients. In the same way we can express a feeding standard by 
stating that an animal of like weight and for an identical purpose 
requires that qiiantity of food which W’ill yield a given amount of 
available energy. Both are the same feeding standard expressed 
in different terms. The common method of stating feeding standards 
is per 1,000 lb. body weight, and it is likely to be inferred from this 
that the requirements of animals of increasing and decreasing 
weights can be calculated by the rule of three ; that such is not the 
case will be proved later. 

That the food requirements of animals are not propor- 
tional to their mass has long been an established fact, and the 
historical notes given by Lusk* and others are not without interest. 

Sarriis and Rameaux (1839) stated that since the loss of heat in 
animals must be proportional to their surface area, therefore the 
heat.production must be pi'oportional to the same \init. 

Bergmann (1843) suggested that the food requirements of 
animals are not proportional to their mass, but he gave no experi- 
mental data to support his statement. 

* l’»pcr rend at the jiiint meeting <if thp Sections of Agriculture and Botany, Indian Science 
Congress, Lucknow, 192a. . A summary of tliis ^Kiixir has been included in Puna Agri. lies. Irut. 
BvU. ISO. 

* Ohem. of Catth Feeding and Dairying. 

’ Jour. Amer. Med. Asso., 77, p. 260, 1021. 
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Eegnault and Beiset (1849) wrote : — “ The consumption of 
oxygen absorbed varies greatly in different animals per unit of body 
weight. It is ten times greater in sparrows than in chickens. 
Since the different species have the same body temperature and 
the smaller ones present a relatively larger area to environmental air, 
they experience a substantial cooling effect, and it becomes necessary 
that the sources of heat production operate more energetically and 
that respiration increases.” 

Bidder and Schmidt (1852) made the following statement 
which is thoroughly modern in its conception : “ The extent of the 
respiration, like every other component of the metabolism process, 
is to be regarded as a function of one variable, the food taken, and 
one constant, a distinctly typical metabolism (Respirationsgrosse) 
which varies with the age and sex of the individual. Ihis factor 
characterizes every animal of a given race, size, age and sex. It 
is just as constant and characteristic as the anatomic structure 
and corresponding mechanical arrangements of the body. It is 
in the main determined by the heat consumption in the organism : 
that is to say, the replacement quota for the heat lost to the body 
through radiation and conduction to the environment in a given 
unit of time. It may, therefore, be used to determine this, or in 
case the factor of heat loss is known, one can deduce the extent of the 

metabolism. This typical metabolism is that of the fasting 

animal. It must be nearly the same in animals having the same 
body volume, surface and temperature : the larger the body surface, 
the body volume and temperature remaitj constant, or the higher 
the body temperature, with surface and volume constant, the 
higher will be the metabolism as determined by the laws of static 
heat. Of course a sharp mathematical treatment of the phenomenon 
can.be thought of only after very numerous and experimental dfeter- 
minations on animals of most varied form, size and temperature.” 

Bergmann (1853) again suggested that the food requirements 
of animals were not proportional to their mass. * 

, Miintz (1873) reopened the question, but it was not until 
six years « later that any definite progressive movement took 
place. 
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Meeh published in 1879 a formula for calculating the surface 
area. This formula assumed that the surfece was a function of 
the frd power of the volume. Since animals contain the same 
materials, weight may be substituted for volume. The result 
thus obtained was multiplied by a constant K which expressed the 
relationship of weight in kilograms to surface area in square meters 
for a given species. 

Etibner was the first investigator to apply exact calculation 
to this problem. In 188.3, he gave the.results of his detailed quanti- 
tative study and announced that dogs varying in weight from 3 to 
30 kilograms produced the same number of calories per square meter 
of body surface, though per kilogram of body substance the 
heat production was 88 calories in the smallest dog and only 
36 calories in the largest one. He remarks Large and 
small dogs do not metabolise different quantities of food because 
their cells are differently organized, but because the cooling influences 
on the skin excite the cells to activity.” Kubner at a later date 
realized that the level of basal metabolism could not be caused by 
the influence of cooling on the body. As the result of his experi- 
niental work Eiibner formulated a law governing the relationship 
between mass and surface area ; he established definitely that when 
the mass is increased 9‘75 times, the surface area of the body is 
only increased 4'43 times ; therehue, we find that animals of tenfold 
mass have only about 4'7 times the body surface. 

Richet (1885) almost simultaneously made a like discovery, 
which fully confirmed Rubner’s work. He showed that a cat, a 
rabbit and a goose, all of similar weights, produced approximately 
the same amount of heat. He stated that in future one should 
express all calorimetric observations in terms of surface area and not 
in wfeight. 

Sonden and Tigerstedt (1895) pointed out that the heat produc- 
tion in children during the period of adolescence was relatively 
higher per square meter of surface area than in the adult. 

E. Voit (1901) published the results of his studies on the applica*- 
tion of Rubner’s law to other species than dogs. His experiments 
were carried out on man, rabbits, swine, geese and hens, and he 
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found that the law was approximately true for all these species. 
About the same time Oppenheimer showed that the law also holds 
good for infants. 

Dreyer, Ray and Walker (1912-13) found that the ‘surface area, 

blood volume and cross sections of the aorta and trachea are all 

* 

proportional to the § power of the weight. 

Carl Voit’s conclusion that the mass of the cells and their 
power to oxidize materials determines the height of the metabolism 
was confirmed by Moulton^ (1916). This worker found that the 
surface area was a two-third power function of the total body 
nitrogen of beef cattle and therefore of the protoplasmic mass. 

The principle embodied in Riibner’s law, which is that the basal 
metabolism is a simple function of the body surface, has been 
disputed by Benedict* and Dreyer®, and, as Boothby and Sandi- 
ford^ have recently pointed out, such objections in a strict sense are 
quite valid. Nevertheless, as Means and Woodwell® state, in a 
broader sense Rubner’s law has never been disproved, and while 
it may be true that the basal metabolism is not strictly proportional 
to nor perhaps determined by the surface area, the fact remains 
that it is more nearly proportional to this area than to any one factor 
so far discovered. 

A large animal, for example, one of 1,000 lb. body weight, has 
relatively a smaller extent of body surface exposed than an animal 
of 100 lb., and consequently the loss of heat per unit of mass is 
greater in the smaller animal. The following illustration may help 
to make this point clear : a cubic foot of water weighs 62*3 lb. 
and has a surface area of 6 square feet : while a cube of water 
2 feet on the side would weigh 500 lb. and has a surface area 24 
square feet only, i.e., while the area has increased only 4 times, 
the mass has increased slightly over eight times. 

The amount of heat actually radiated from the skin is consider- 
able but at the same time variable. In warm weather an animal 

« Jmir. Bio. Ckevu, 24 . l>. 209, 1916. 

' > Boston Med. and Snrg. Jour., 182, i>. 213, 1915. 

a Lancet, lg20, p. 2S9. 

* Basal MeiaMie Bate Determination, 1920. 

» Arch. Jnt. Med., 27 , p. 008, 1921. 
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loses less heat than in cold weather. Among the factors causing 
loss of heat other than variations in the atmospheric temperature 
are exposure to cold winds, rain and snow and the effects from 
clipping the coats of animals, etc. Exposure to any of the condi- 
tions such as are detailed above bring about a loss of heat in the 
attempt to maintain the body temperature, and if this is to be 
satisfactorily accomplished more food will have to be consumed. 
If the food supplied is inadequate for this purpose then the body 
tissues are oxidized to make good the insufficiency of the food, the 
result being made manifest by loss of weight and condition. At 
the same time it must be remembered that while warmth and 
shelter lead to a saving of food, too high a temperature which may 
eventually lead to a loss of appetite is not advisable. 

By the term maintenant^e ration one implies the food require- 
ments of an animal sufficient for its niaiutenance in a state of so 
called rest, i.e., in a state of tisjue equilibrium, where it achieves no 
gain in body mass, nor performs work on its environment. It is 
obvious that this state is merely one of apparent rest for certain 
systems of tissues; for example, the heart must perform actual 
work unremittingly while the animal organism survives. It is most 
important to keep this conception in mind, for the requirements 
of the animal in a state of maintenance are wholly different, both 
in quantity and character, from those necessary for various 
classes of production. In a ration supplied solely for maintenance 
purposes, the essential requirements are of the following order : — 

(1) “ Fuel ” to maintain a constant level of body tempera- 

ture, and provide the energy required by the systems 
which fuiudion unremittingly for the performance 
of their work. 

(2) “ Repair material ” in the form of nitrogenous “ organic ” 

material to replace the worn out tissue substance, 
and “ inorganic ” salts to replace the small but 
contmuously excreted quantities of these necessary 
products in animal metabolism. 

With regard to the second of tliese desiderata »t has been 
calculated that 0 6 lb. of digestible protein is* a sufficient amount 
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of nitrogenous organic material to provide in the maintenance 
ration of an ox of 1,000 lb. body weight. However, it has been 
pointed out by numerous workers that it is not advisable to feed 
protein at the miiiimum experimentally estimated rate. • McCollum 
and Siminonds^ state that certain phenomena observed by them 
in the course of feeding experiments, when animals were given 
quantities of food essentials estimated to be adequate but only 
slightly above the minimum requirements in protein, could be 
attributed to a considerable lowering of the animal vitality. 
Although the following observations refer to productive ration, it 
may be recalled that Haecker showed that the resistance diminishes 
if an animal is kept for long periods on a low protein intake. Reid 
Hunt also showed that restriction of diet played a most important 
part in the variation in resistance offered by animals to certain 
toxic substances. Munk was also of the opinion that a restricted 
protein intake definitely diminished the powers of resistance of 
animals. In the course of an interesting paper on the relation of 
the necessary intake for growth and maintenance, Aron cites a 
paper of Waters in which he showed that if a restricted diet were 
given to calves although limited growth took place the flesh remained 
“ veal ” whilst that of the control animals of the same age became 
" beef.” Briefly, it can be stated that, while it is possible to 
maintain animals in a satisfactory state of health for relatively 
short periods, it has not yet been satisfactorily proved that 
by these means their condition can be maintained for extended 
periods. 

The potential energy of a feeding stuff is measured by the 
amount of 'heat developed by oxidization. The usual methods of 
expressing this are as small calories (o), kilo calories (C), or therms 
(T). , In the method described by Murray the kilo-pound unit is 
used (kt.), and it is that amount of heat which is required to raise 
the temperature of 1,000 lb. of water one degree centigrade. 

The total fuel value of a foodstuff which is obtained by burning 
the substance* in a calorimeter does not indicate the true nutrient 


Bio, Ckem,, 82| p* 347, 1917. 
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value of the material under investigation. A certain amount 
of the foodstuff when fed to the animals always remains unoxidi^ied, 
while other portions are only partially oxidized. The unoxidized 
and partially oxidized fractions of a foodstuff which are excreted 
in the faeces and the urine have to be deducted from the total fuel 
value obtained in the calorimeter when estimating the available or 
metabolisable energy of a given sample of food. 

Murray gives the following factors for calculating the available 
or metabolisable energy or static value of the different feeding 
stuffs : — 


Pure digestible nutrients 

Factors 

Protein 

4*93 

Fat of oilcakes 

9*40 

Fat of centals and pulses 

9*00 

Fat of hay and straw 

8*50 

Starch and cellulose 

3*70 


The maintenance ration for an ox weighing 1,000 lb. is based 
bv Murrav on Wolff’s standard which allows : — 

Il>. 

Digestible crude protein . . . . . . 0*7o 

Digestible crude fat .. . . .. .. 0'J5 

Digestible nitrogen-free extnict and digestible crude fibre . . H*0I) 

The above reduced to terms of available energy contains 36’04 
kt.; a reduction of O’Ol lb. of the digestible nitrogen-free extract and 
digestible crude fibre gives an energy value of 35’00 kt.; this figure 
will be used for calculating the requirements of oxen of varying 
weights : 

DigcKtible crude protein .. .. 0'7r»x4*93=- 3*09 

Digestible crude fat .. .. .» ()’ld x8’50 - 1*27 

Digestible nitrogen-free extract and digo.stible 
crude fibre .. .. .. 7*99 X 3*76^=330*04 

35*00 kt. 

■(The reason for usit^ the factor 8’ 50 for the fat is due to the 
fact that the maintenance portion of most rations is made up 
of roughages.) 

If the food requirements of animals of varying weights were in 
strict proportion to their live weight, and it be taken that an animal 
of 1,000 lb. live weight requires 35’00 kt. for maintenance purposes 
only, then an animal of 1 lb. would require (36 -r 1,000) and for one 
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of X pounds the formula would be x (35 -r 1,000). We have seen 
however, from the studies of Riibner and E. Voit that the food 
requirements of animals of varying weights are not proportional to 
their weight; therefore, the simple formula given above must be 
discarded. 

It has been proved that animals of tenfold mass have approxi- 
mately about five times the radiating surface ; this, taken together 
with other facts of a similar kind, would indicate that their food 
requirements will bear a like relationship. The simple formula 
given above must therefore be amended to : when the body weight 
X is less than 1,000 lb. something must be added to the propor- 
tional amount and when greater something must be deducted’ 
Another way of expressing the above conclusion is to state that 
when the mass is increased tenfold the food should be increased 
only five times and vice versa. 

Working with the above data Murray deduced the following 
formula by which it is possible to calculate the maintenance require- 
ments of oxen of any given weight : — 

log E = 0*7 log M— 0 o56 

E is the amount of available energy (kt.) of the food required 
and M is the live weight of the animal in pounds. 

The above standard given by Murray has been objected to by 
many authorities on the ground that it is higher than is absolutely 
necessary. Most of the present-day standards are based on what is 
known as the “ Modified Wolff-Lehmann Standard ” which gives the 
requirements of an ox of 1,000 lb. live weight as : — 


• 

lb. 

Total dry plotter 

17-0 

Digestible crude protein 

0-7 

Digestible crude fut 

0-1 

Digestible nitrogen-free extnict nnd .digestible crude 


fibre 

7*0 

The available energy value (kt.) of the above ration using 

Murray’s factors being 30’ 62 kt., the formula for 

calculating the 


requirements of animals of varying weights is as follows ; — 

log E -.0-7 log M - 0-6139 
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Liaison and Putney give a table showing the food requirements 
of animals varying in body weight from 800 lb. to 1,600 lb. according 
to Haecker whose standard follows the line of strict proportion as 
regards the digestible crude protein, and the digestible nitrogen- 
free extract and digestible crude fibre. This according to either 
of the other standards gives too low a ration for animals under 
1,000 lb. body weight and too great an allowance for animals 
weighii^ over 1,000 lb. when compared with the “ Modified Wolff- 
Lehmann Standard.” 

Table I has been prepared to sliow the available energy require- 
ments of animals of varying weights according to “ Murray’s 
Standard,” the “ Modified Wolff-Lehmann’s Standard ” and 
“ Haecker’s Standard.” The formulsB used being:- — 

Wolff’s Stamlanl . . . , log E 0*7 log M - 0*5558 

Modified Wolff 'Lehmann’s Stamlard log E = 0*7 log M- 0*0130 


Haecker’s rations have been calculated by the aid of Murray’s 
factors. 

The following additional formulae have been worked out by 
which it is possible to calculate the quantity of total dry matter 
and of the different digestible nutrients required by animals of 
various weights according to either Murray’s or the Modified Wolff- 
Lehmann’s Standard. 


I^f^rjuirfuients. 

’foLil dry matter 
Digestible crude jiroteiii 
Digestible crude fat 
Digestible iiitrogen-fi*oc extract 
Digestible crude fibre . . 


Wolffs fitaiuhird. 

. . log A=0*7 lug M— 0-8r»rt9 
. . log B==0*7 log M- 2*2249 
. . log 0—0*7 log M— 2*9238 

} log D=0-7 log M- 11974 


Requirements, 

Total dry matter 
Digestible crude protein 
Digestible crude fat 
Digestible nitrogen-free extract 
Digestible crude fibre . . 


Modified Wolffs Lehmann's Standard. 
. . log A=r0*7 log M — 0*8896 
. . log B=0*7 log M — 2*2549 
. . log C«0*7 log M — 3*1000 

I log I)=0-7 log M — l'254ft 


The simple formulae given below are for those Who are not. 
familiar with logarithms. They provide a ready means for estima- 
ting the requirements of aninaals of varying weights provided the 
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available energy or kt. requirements are known for tbe weight of the 
animals to be fed. 


HequiremcTitfi 
Total dry matter 
Digestible crude protein 
Digestible crude fat 
Digestible nitrogen -free extract 
Disestible crude fibre . , 


Wolff^s. ModiJi(d Woljf-Uhmann's 


K ^ 

2 

E 4- 

;*8 

= E ^ 

40*7 

E 4- 

43*74 

= E -r 

233*4 

E 4- 

306*2 

« E 4^ 

4*3803 

R 4- 

4*374 


Table II shows the requirements of animals for maintenance 
purposes only of total dry matter and the different digestible 
nutrients. The figures given under Murray and Modified Wolff- 
Lehmann have been calculated by the logarithm formulae given 
above, those under Haecker are as given by Larson and Putney. 

The formulae given throughout these notes have been based on 
data obtained from experiments carried out on European and 
American cattle. How far the figures so obtained can be success- 
fully applied to Indian cattle-feeding problems can only be satis- 
factorily settled after a considerable number of prolonged feeding 
experiments have been carried out. 

It may be found that while the Modified Wolfi-Lehmann 
Standard Avill answer for oxen, Murray’s Standard will have to be 
closely followed for buffaloes. The tables given in this paper have 
been compiled with the hope that they may prove of some service to 
workers on nutrition problems in India. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that all feeding standards are 
simply averages, and approximations. The tables given are for 
guidance only ; to use them as infallible prescriptions not to be 
varied under any circumstances whatsoever is to invite disaster. 
While a ration may be chemically correct, it may be practically 
wrong. In such cases it is necessary to study the idiosyncrasy 
of the animal concerned, to endeavour to trace the factor or factors, 
that are acting in such a manner that the animal in question is 
proving an exception to the general rule and not to condemn blindly 
the chemists’ work. 

According to Murray, the formula given for oxen is also correct 
for horses w that the available energy figures given in Table I 
can be used for this species also. Linton, however, has objected 
to Murray’s maintenance rations for horses on the ground that they 
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arc cxccssivnly high. Furtlipi* it sho\il(l be noterl tliat tire fortnula 
[og E— 0‘7 log M -O'SirO does not apply to nlice]), the maintenance 
ration formuln. for tliirf claHS ol‘ animal being log E --0'7 log M -O’S. 
If the maintenance rations for .sheep were to be calculated by the 
oxen formula, .an animal weighing 100 lb. would require that 
quantity of food which would yiebl (>‘93 kt. of available energy, 
wlierea.s it is known that an. animal of tlii.s weight requires consider, 
ably les,s, the amount benng 4 to 4‘i> kt. according to the texture 
of the wool. 

M’able I. 



Avaii.abijc 

KN KK(JV IIKQUIKEMENTS 

HnOy \V(‘iolit 

W iillV s Slaiidanl 

MoclilifO 
WolfT- LchiiiMMii 
iSOiiula rd 

Haof.kci’ 

Sl.-Mulanl 

lb. 

kl. 

kt. 

kt. 

KH) 

0 * 9:4 

0*00 


150 

921 

8*09 


200 

1 1 •:44 

9*92 


250 

1 : 4*20 j 

11*00 


:9M) 

15*07 

1 : 4 * IS 


.*450 

10*79 

14‘09 



■ 1(10 
450 
500 
550 
(UHl 


1 8- 4:4 
20*02 
21*54 
2:4*o:4 
24*48 


10 10 
17*51 
18 80 
20*15 
21*42 


(mO 

25*89 

TOO 

27*27 

750 

28 * 0:4 

800 

29*94 

S5I \ 

.‘41 24 

900 

:42*.52 

950 

.• 4:4 77 

l.(HK) 

:45*oo 

l,(riO 

.‘40*22 

I.KK) 

:47*42 

IJ50 

:4S*tiO 

1,200 

:49*77 

1,250 

40*9:4 

l.:4(M) 

12*08 

i,:45o 

4 : 4*19 

1,400 

44:40 

1,450 

45*40 

1,500 

40*49 

1,5.50 

47*57 

LOfM) 

18*04 

1,050 

49*71 

1,700 , .. 

.50-75 

1,750 

.51-80 

1,8(H) 

52*9:4 

1,850 

.5.‘4*80 

1,900 

54*78 

1,950 

55*88 

2,000 

5(;*87 


22*07 

2:4*85 

25*o:4 

20*19 

27 : 4:1 

28*4 4 
29*54 
:40'02 

:4roo 

:42*7:4 

:4:4*77 

:44*97 

:45*SO 

:40-so 

:47-79 

:48*70 

:49*72 

40**i7 

41*02 

42*55 

4:4*48 

44:49 

45:41 

40 22 
47*11 
47*99 
48*78 
40*75 


24*49 

25*98 

27*55 

29*04 

:40*(»2 

:42*M) 

.‘4:4*08 

.^5*09 

:4t>**74 

:4S*i:« 

:49*SO 

41*29 

42*85 

44*40 

45*9:4 

47 12 
48*99 


4 
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Table II. 


WOLFFS 



modified WOLFFLEHMANN'S 
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Body weight 

lb. 

Total dry matter 

lb. 

Digestible nutrients 

Crude protein 

lb. 

Crude fat 

lb . 

Nitrogen-free 
extract and 
crude fibre 
lb. 


A 

B 

0 

D 

500 



10-4 

0-431 • 

0 - 0 (il 

4*31 

550 



IM 

0-460 

0*065 

4-00 

600 



11-8 

0-489 

0-069 

4*89 

650 



12-5 

0*518 

0-074 

. 5*18 

700 



13*2 

0-545 

0-077 

5*45 

760 



13-9 

0-572 

0*081 

. 5-72 

800 



14*5 

0*598 

0*085 

5*98 

850 



15-1 

0624 

0-080 

6*24 

900 



15-7 

0 * 6.50 

0*092 

6*50 

950 



16-4 

0*675 

0*096 

6*75 

1 ,( K )0 


• . 

170 

0*700 

0*100 

7-00 

1 , 0.50 



17*5 

0*724 

0 * 10.3 

7-24 

1 , 1 ( K ) 



18-1 

0*748 

0-106 

7*48 

1,150 



18-7 

0*772 

0*110 

7*72 

1,200 



19-3 

0*805 

0 * 11.3 

8*05 

1 , 2.50 



19-8 

0*818 

0*116 

8*18 

1,300 



20-4 

0*841 

0*119 

8*41 

1,350 



20-9 

0*861 

0 * 12.3 

8*01 

1,400 



21-5 

0 * 88.5 

0*126 

8*85 

1 . 4.50 



22*0 

0*908 

0*129 

9*08 

1,500 



22-5 

0*929 

0 * 1.32 

9*29 

1 ,. 5.50 



23-1 

0*951 

0-135 

9*51 

1,600 



23-6 

0*972 

0 * 1.38 

9*72 

1 , 6.50 



24-1 { 

0*994 

0*141 

9*94 

1,700 



24-7 

1-014 

0*144 

l ')14 

1 , 7.50 



2 . 5-1 

1-036 

0 - U 7 

10-.36 

1 , S ( M ) 



2.56 

10.56 

0 * 1,50 

10-.56 

1 , 8.50 



26-1 1 

1*076 

0 * 1.53 

10*76 

1,000 



206 

1-104 

0*156 

1 l-Ol 

1 , 0.50 



27-1 

1-118 

0 * 1,59 

11*18 

2,000 

•• 


27-6 

1 - 1.37 

0*162 

11*37 


IIAKOKER'S 


800 . . 

1 0-560 

0*08 

5*60 

8.50 . . 


0 -. 59.5 

oos 

5-95 

900 . . 


0 * 6.30 

()*09 

0-30 

1 , 000 . .. 


0*700 

0-10 

7-00 

1,050 . . 


0 735 

0-10 

7.35 

1,100 .. 


0-770 

0*11 

7-70 

1 , 1.50 .. 


0-805 

0*11 

8-05 

1,200 .. 


0-840 

0*12 

8-40 

1,250 . . 


0-875 

0*12 

8-75 

l ,. 30 O .. 

» . . . .’ 

0-910 

0 * 1.3 

9-10 

1,350 . . 


0*945 

0*13 

9-45 

1,400 .. 


0*980 

0*14 

9-80 • 

1,450 . . 


1*016 

0-14 

10-15 

1,500 . . 


1-050 

0-16 

• 10-50 

1,550 . . 


1-085 

0*15 

10*85 

1,600 . . 


1-120 

0-16 

11*20 


Till*: Fin’ IT MOTH 


PTJOBLKM TN TTIK NORTHERN 
CIRf'ARS.* 


nv 

P. SUSATNATirAN, F.K.R., 

Aanistfint to Oorermurtil liofomoloffi.sl, Cnimhatorc. 

For tlio past Ihroo years tliore liavo boon complaints in tlie 
Noriliern portion of tlio Madras Prosidoncy from certain talnks of 
tlio Kistna District as to a lioavy fall of fruits in pomowranatos, 
oranges and sweet limes duritjf; the months of July to AiijOfust, 
Investigations carried out during 1923 and the previoJis years 
show that the fall is due mainly to three species of Noctuid moths 
(Opfiiderofi mnterna., lann. ; Ophideres fidlonica, Linn. ; and Amm 
coromta, Kabr.) wliicl) visit tlie trees at nig])t and puncture the 
ripening fruits witli their powerful hle-like probo.scides. They 
not only su(;k the juice but also -induce a rotting of the pulp us they 
provide entrance for bacteria whi(‘h ultimately cause the fruit 
fall. On actual experiment, it was found that a single moth could 
drill 15 to 20 holes into a sweet pomegranate in one night. 'Phe 
number of punctures in oranges and mangoes are far Ic.ss on account 
of the ready availability of the fruit juic-es. Sour pomegranates and 
sour limes are not affected. The pomelo ha.s too thick a rind to be 
]>enetratec[ by the sucking organs of tlicse moths. f 

Visits to the affe(;tetl area were somewhat too late in 1921 to 
enable one to study the whole problem tlioroughly, but during ‘1922 
observations made in August shed a certaijx amoutxt of light as to 
the nocturnal liabits of the perpetrators of the damage. A trial 
was m.'ide in reference to the possibility of destroying the moths 

f 

♦ I’niier rriful before tho AgriciUlunil Soctitm of the IivUan Soionco Congrc.ss, Bangalore, 
1924. 

t PomeloH liave been I'OjKirled to be damagcfl st*vor<4y by the«e iiifiths in the Bombay 
Prctiidciicy {Vroc. Third Entl. Meethuj, p. 8U). ['r. B. P.J 

( 402 ) 
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by attracting them to traps of poisoned molasses, flavoured with 
fruit essen(;es, such as those of the orange, lime and pine-apjde. 
The pine-apple essence was found to be decidedly in favour witli the 
luotlis. Several dozens of moths were f<)un<l feeding on tlie bait 
and some of these were caught and caged and found to succumb 
in 24 to 48 liours, thus establishing the po.ssible (>flicacy of poison- 
baiting. Due to the dis}i])pearancc of the moths during the second 
week in August 1922, these very iiiteresting sets of experiments liad 
necesssirily to be postponed, 

Ihe question was again taken up in earnest in June-August 
J923. There were several points to be discovered both in regard to 
tlie life-cycle of the j)est.s and their attraction to 2 )oisoned scented 
molasses baits in j)reference to the fruits on the trejes. Investiga- 
tions were started in tlie village of Mathimuthaiiagudem lying in a 
submontane tract, 40 miles from Ellore, Kistna District. Jn .lune- 
July, after considerable effort, the breeding iilaces of many of tlie 
major visitants to fruits were discovered and an early canqiaign 
was instituted against one of the larval footlplants, Timispora 
cordifolla (Fam. Alenis])erinacea}) known as “ Tippa-tiga ” in 
Telugu, which breeds flu* major [lest Opludrres imlcrtm. This 
is a, cr(!e])er which grows mostly among thick and neglected 
hedgerows and among clumjis of vegetation in the mhlst of the 
cultivated area.. 'I’lie creeper does not alfect forest areas, liesides 
this, CocrjiluJi liirunlus (Fam. Menisiiermacea)) and Combnium 
ovalifulJum (Fam. Combretaccye) are two more weeds on which 
Ophidrres fullonmi a.nd Awui coronala breed resjiectively. The 
campaign a, gainst these foodplants was started on the 24th June, 
and by the 9th July the bulk of the weeds referred to had been 
cleared from the village precincts. Four to five hundred cateipillars 
of fruit moths were taken from the creepers and most of them reared 
out into moths in cages. Since the few moths that in nature survive 
from jirobably the iirevious season's broixl begin to breed towards 
the end of J une^ a cnnqiaign against the larval foodjilants at this 
time may be calculated to ensure the destruction i»f hundreds of 
caterpillars which, if allowed to turn into moths, would damage 
every fruit in the orcliurd. As a result of endeavouis made to find 
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out the egg-laying capacity of the moths, two females were found 
to lay a total of 302 eggs spread over 13 days in captivity. Neverthe- 
less, when compared with that of other moths of the same group, 
this figure does not by any means represent the maximum capacity 
of the moths in nature. 

In 1923, as a result of the campaign, no moths had appeared 
in the orchards till the end of the first week in August, thus tiding 
over the period in which a severe loss is sustained year by year. 
But, due to the indifierence of the orchardist who did not attend 
to a thorough removal of the weeds, a second brood of caterpillars 
would appear to have developed early in August, leading to the 
emergence of a large number of moths and consequently to a 
considerable amount of fruit fall later on. In contrast to this 
gardener, another orchardist, who had taken pains to remove the 
fruit-moth-breeding weeds in another orchard some 20 miles off, 
wrote on 1 7th September, 1923 : — “ I have cleared to some extent 
the Tippa-tiga (Tinospora cordifolia) and Yethala-tiga {Comhrelum 
ovaUfoliim.) but it was not possible to destroy them all at once, as 
they were found to sprout up again, but still in our gardens, we had 

not much loss on account of tJie insects I can now definitely 

say that from the time you came here and advised me on the 
clearing of the weeds, there had been no loss in my garden due 
to the ravages of the insects.” The foregoing facts show that a 
raiyat who had not cared to understand or to connect the 
existence of particular weeds with the periodical appearance 
of fruit moths and thereby had omitted to eradicate them in 
the vicinity of his orchard suffered a heavy loss, whereas another 
raiyat in a different village, acting under advice, had profited by the 
removal of the weeds. 

Apart from the poison baiting of fruit visiting moths which is 
yet in an experimental stage, there is thus a direct method whereby 
the axe may be laid at the root of the whole trouble, namely, the 
thorough eradication of the foodplants on which these fruit pests 
breed, illustrating the old, old adage, “ Prevention is better than 
cure.” 
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THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE.* 

BY 

SIR A. DANIEL HALL, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., 

Chief Scientific Adviser and Director-General of the Intelligence 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

I CANNOT help feeling that the object of my remarks is still 
somewhat in a tentative condition, and it may be better if I reserve 
a formal exposition of the subject so that all I have to say may be 
regarded by way of stimulus and suggestion rather than a direction 
to a particular action that I should like to see tsiken. 'Phis must 
be the case with ail good teaching. The teacher ha.s to work out 
a mctluxl, that method may not be a good one for tmiversal adoption, 
but if a man ha.s worked it out for himself and is keen, the very fact 
of his keenness may make that method an extremely profitable one. 

Cl^OSER CONSIDERATION OP THE METHOD OF TEACHING. 

\Vliat I have to bring before you is this, put broadly, that the 
actual method of our teaching, whether we teach inside the college 
or the farm institute or whether we teach in the county, requites 
more consideration than it ordinarily gets. We all of us in this 
country begin teaching agriculture in a thoroughly haphazard 
amateurish fashion. We go to college and later on when we leave, 
we find ourselves put in front of a class and required to teach on our 
own account. I think most people’s experience would be similar 
to mine ; no one gave me a hint or suggestion of what methods 
to follow — 1 . floundered about and tried one method after another. • 

* Substance of an adOress glren at the Agricultural Education AssooUtion’at AberysWyth 
Reprinted from Jour. Min. Agri., XXX, No. 9. 
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Many scientific and technical men have a certain scorn for what 
generally may be called tlie art of exposition, whether in speech 
or writing. In writing I have often oc<;asion to deplore the style 
and (juality of the written matter that is put out, Tn*teachiug 1 
have from time to time listened to lectures and classroom instruc- 
tion, and I do think the teaching might be enormously improved 
if the men thought a little tnore about this matter of teaching as aJi 
art in itself, independent of the material tinit i.s to be set forth, an 
Rrt which has a code of rules and laws of its own. I do not want 
to lay down methods at this moment. Kvery man will think out 
his own method, but T do want to plead for a consideration of the. 
meth(xl itself as something worth thinking about, something by 
which the work -whether it is in classroom or lecture room -can 
be made more effective. I want you to take it that teaching is not 
a process into which you drop quite naturally, that it only involves 
the doling out of so much information to be got up by the clas.s, 
whereby all the teaclier can be expected to do will have been accom- 
})lished. Tf that were the ca.se, if there were nothing in the functions 
of the teacher but to hand out a certain amount of knowledge, 
wliy have any oral teaching at all % Why not c*)ntent oneself with 
book.s, or with soJiie kind of organization like the corres])ondence 
college ? 'Oie organization of a corresjwndence college, for example, 
can show the student exactly what he ought to read, it can .set 
liini papers, mark and comment on them. The way the.se colleges 
flourish proves that they can be effective in projnoting the acqui,si- 
tion of knowledge for examination purposes. In fact one must 
take it that the very existence of these correspondence colleges on a 
large scale j)oints out tliat tliere is a defect in the ordinary teacliing 
given in the country. If the oral teaching were of the right kind, the 
correspondence college, which gets its results and could not live if it 
did not get its results, would go out of existence. 

To give an illustration of what 1 mean ; you arc all familiar 
with one of the very commonest ‘Tonus of clas:sroojn teaching in 
University or University (Jollege -the lecturer who practically 
dictates to Jiis students a wrtain text wliich lie has prepared. The 
lectui'or prepares very carefully his lecture as a resume of a particular 
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section of the subject and delivers this from tlic platform so tliat 
evejy student may take it down verbatim and get it accuratel}' 
transcribed into a notebook. 'I’liat form of iiistructioii is vcrv 
p(*])ular, especially amongst students. It supplies them with a 
short cut to knowledge ; it absolves them from the necessity of 
reading anything other than their notes. They need not buy 
text-books ; still less need they compare the different views of other 
people on the subject, and they regard this as a veiy profitable 
form of instruction. If they get up the notes which the professor 
has given tliem they expect to be able to pass the required examina- 
tion. One knows the type of lecture notebook which is prodnceil 
in that way, and I believe in some of the Universities it has consider- 
able financial value. That always reminds me of a story of a 
Cambridge undergraduate in the time of a very famous coach known 
as Big Smitli. The undergraduate had jiKt come into residence 
and was taking counsel witli some senior friends as to what course 
to pni'Kue, should he read for Honours or a Pass. He asked wliat 
was the difference between a dhipo.? and a Poll degree. The old 
hand replied “ if you go for the 'fripos you go to Brown, of Trinity, 
and he tells you what he thinks about it ; then yon go to .fones, 
of Jesus, and he tells you what he thinks about it ; then you go to 
Tomkins<m, of Cains, and he tells you what some other Johnny 
thijjks. If you take a Poll you go to Big Smith and he tells you 
what it Is.'’ That is tlie attitude of the typical undergraduate ; 
lie wants ])ositive knowledge delivered to liim in jieat little [)ackcls 
leady to be handed over the examination counter, f submit, 
however, tiiat the teaching of that kind will eventually be replaced 
by the gramo])hone. It would be chea|)er to the University to 
rej)lacc such professors by gramopliones. 

Wf coiwse there is the converse of the process, where the lecturer 
i'efu.ses to allow his students to take a note at all. 'i’hat was my 
own practice in tJie later days of my actual teaching career. 1 was 
asking my students for tJicir attention ; I did not want them to 
divert fheir attention by taking notes. The object of !uy IccUux^ 
was to im{)art a point of view and to get my students to, apprehend 
tlie principles of the subject, 8o far as notes went, it was my practice 
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to issue a typescript at the end of the lecture, which contained 
subject headings, tables and diagrams, and references to the text* 
books indicating where details of the matters dealt with qould be 
found. I do not say mine was the right way but it was an attempt 
to teach, whereas the other way is only an attempt to supply 
information. I throw out that as an illustration ; the point I want 
to make is that the mere process of teaching does require thinking 
about. 

On the other side, let us take the outside lecture, the lecture 
that every college or institute teacher is required to give from time 
to time to audiences in village.s and country centres. As a rule 
the preliminaries are organized for him ; he walks into the place 
and is rather apt to suppose that if he delivers the lecture and the 
people do not leave the room in too large quantities during the 
process, that his method is good. If the audience falls off during the 
lecture course, he blames the organization. 

But we have to ask ourselves whether the lecture method is 
suited to the village audiences at all, whether the type of teaching 
we have to do in the counties has not got to start from an entirely 
different point of view. I want to suggest that the prime effort 
of the extra-mural teacher must be in some way to drag the members 
of the audienc/e into the fray themselves. They must be led to 
become active participators in the process of education. You have 
not much time in dealing with an audience of that description ; 
you are running over the whole of agriculture, perhaps in six lectures 
and you only have time for stimulus. The technique of the process 
by which you can get your pupils to read and work for themselves 
does require a good deal of consideration. Put yourself the ques- 
tion, “ How am I to get my audiences to help themselves ? I, 
in qharge,. can only help people, I cannot teach them ; I can ' only 
point out the lines upon which they can teach themselves.” 

How WE CAN IMPROVE OUR METHODS OF TEACHINO. 

i take these as illustrations of the kind of subject I should like 
to see diseuss^, the methods of teaching inside and outside the 
college, how, by thinking for ourselves, we can improve our own 
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metliods. I want specifically to suggest the question of how the 
subject of agriculture itself ought to be treated in our colleges and 
farm institutes, etc., because there I can see perhaps the greatest 
opening for better technique and indeed for some considerable 
reconstruction of our aims in teaching agricidture. 

I think we are inheritors in this country of rather a mistaken 
tradition. I know quite well 30 years ago when colleges began to 
stall; in Great Britain for the teaching of agriculture, the general 
idea of their founders was that agriculture could be regarded as an 
assembly of applied sciencics. There was chemistry, botany, 
zoology, geology and so forth, all siaences throwing light U[)on the 
growing of crops and the feeding of animals. If we first taught 
these sciences to agricultural students and then the application of 
those sciences to agriculture, we were teaching agriculture. You 
may remember that the first Cambridge diploma did not proceed 
further than that. It was content witli an examination in applied 
sciences and treated agriculture itself as one of those rather meclumi- 
cal extras which are pursued in practical life but which should hardly 
concern the uuiv(!i"sity. So I think we were given a set towards 
the treatment of agriculture as just an assembly of applied sciences, 
and it was conceived that we could bring out a farmer by grounding 
the youth thoroughly in chemistry, botany, zoology and so forth. 

Now agriculture is a subject sui fjeneris, something quite distinct 
from an applied science ; it lias its own technique and methods and 
its own fundamental science, which is neither chemistry, botany 
nor zoology, nor anything of the kind popularly termed science. 
It is accountancy which lies at the basis of the teaching of agricul- 
ture, and as pure chemistry is the grammar of the agricultural 
chemist and botany of the agricultural botanist so is accountancy 
the ^ammar fundamental in the instruction of the farmer. 

The object op our teaching. 

If we start off With that somewhat one-sided statement we shall 
get a little nearer to what is the right form of teaching. Let us* 
begin by making ourselves what we are after when we are dealing 
with the young men in an agricultural college. What is our object ; 
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wlmt are wc going to try and turn out ? I tliink it is agreed that we 

ar<! not thinking of turning out teachers, officials or tliat kind (»f 

man ; we are thinking really of turning out a tliorouglily equif)pcd 

farmer and we want to ask ourselves what we mean bv that —a 

»/ 

'thoroughly equipped farmer under niotlern conditions, and how 
we can help to ensure that type of man by education. Wc know 
well the old farmer who has no education behind him ; In*, tells the 
teacher that no one. can learn farming in a classroom and tliat he 
has no opinion whatever of book farmers. The answer is not easy, 
but 1 think we can remove that kind of reproach if we take our 
teaching of agriculture from a somewhat different angle. What 
he means is that success in farming depends upon a number of 
qualities which are personal and many of which are only obtained 
by experience. If a man has no will or determination, if he lacks a 
certain firmness about making a bargain, of course he cannot become 
a successful farmer — and none of the efforts of the educator are 
directed towards giving these qualities. 

(Still, putting aside these inborn faculties and the essential 
matter of experience, wliat does characteiize a good farmer as 
distinct from a bad farmer ? We can sum it up in one word - 
management. The good farmer not only knows what work has to 
be done, what good work is, the technique of growing his crops 
and breeding cattle, etc., but he knows how most effectively to 
disjiose of the staff of labour that he has on that particular land, 
llis job as farmer is a manager. The agricultural college is dealing 
mainly with men who are going to be managers of labour, directors 
of other people’s work. They are not going to do manual work 
themselvos, except perhaps in their younger day.-?, but in the main 
they are going to be heads and not hands. 

* Develoi'INC! the idea of manacjement. 

When you turn to compare the successful with the unsuccessful 
fariiier you will probably find in a great many cases that the quest ion 
, of financial success depends u])on this disposal of labour juore 
than anything else. We may sum up the object of the agricultural 
college as the training of managci’s. That being the case, what 1 
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want to submit to you is tliat we must direct our teacliing to that 
end. 

Suppose we turn to one of the most successful text-l)ooks 
on aprri(Mdture that we liave in Kn^land, the late Professor Fream’s - 
almost the only widely distributed text-book that has been written 
in hhiglisli on agriculture -do you find that point of view, manage- 
ment, set out from the beginning of the book to the end ? 'Phere 
may be an odd chapter or two about it, but in the main the book 
is concerned with the descript ion of the materials of the fiu mer. 
You are told how to discriminate between fescues and poas, hop 
trefoil and yellow clover -just the kind of things that are so much 
taught and lean\ed by the agricultural student and so luiartily 
despised by the old type of farmer. 'Phe old farmer is wrong ; 
you cannot know too muclt of anything. None of these descriptive 
points am without their value, only they (;aunot replace the other 
things, the vital study of the economics of a farm and its manage- 
ment. 'Phat is the ])oint tha,t 1 want to bring forward in these 
remarks. 

The teaching of agriculture as I have seen it. and I speak from 
experience, is far too much a mere matter of description. It may 
not even be descriptive of the kind of farm the teacher knows 
hini.self, it may be a discussion on the old systems of farming. It 
is not unknown that men <‘ontinue to teach the East of Scotland 
form of agriculture as described in Stephens’ “ Book of the Farm” 
as the only method of successful farming. It may have had little 
to do with the farming that was going on round about the college, 
having been worked out on a different rotation aJid for a different 
soil and climate. Let us have done with this purely descriptive 
teaclung of agriculture. 

’Phe teacliing of agriculture should be to an increasing degree a 
matter of personal experience, and it should be in every district 
largely based upon what is going on round about the college. It 
should begin as a description, so far as it is descriptive, of the 
farming practice amongst the people the student comes from; 
that is the first thing ; let us localize our teaching. In tliis way the 
teacher can introduce the element of personal investigation; he 
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begins by finding out wbat the people round about are doing, that 
will lead him to comparisons of their methods with other people’s 
methods. He can fall back on the standard system of his text-book, 
pompare it with the local system and discuss the difference that he 
finds between the two. The critical faculty is brought into play. 

But we must go a step further if we have in view management, 
so that the student, when he leaves college and begins to work on 
his own account, shall be in a position to be critical of the work 
that he gets done, and not merely in the hands of his foreman or 
bailiff. We must not be content merely with describing. We 
must ask ourselves about each of the processes, how many men, 
how many horses, how much time, what will it cost step by step, and 
criticise these costs in the light of the results. Here the real critical 
process comes into play. The agricultural teacher dealing with, 
say, the potato crop, should have acquired for himself, by direct 
observation, a picture of the practice of a successful potato grower 
under certain conditions. He has followed the crop through, he lias 
found out the number of men at work and the amount they did, 
and he is in a position to sum up the costs. That alone is a descrip- 
tion which may be a great help to a student later on. But if he can 
set alongside that a description ’of the methods of two other equally 
good farmers and in different districts with the details of the alterna- 
tive operations, the number of men on the job and the costs, I 
should think he is entering his students in the art of being managers. 
That is the first step. It has not got to end there. 

After the teacher has been through the raising of crops and the 
treatment of livestock as individual operations, he has got to get his 
students into a perception of how a really good farmer schemes 
out his work from week to week, and how, given a certain staff 
at his disposal, he uses them to the best advantage. From my own 
observation of practical farming there lies the difference between 
the successful and the bad farmer— the way in which a good farmer 
has his work planned out and with a given staff always is ready 
to throw in his strength at the right moment. Of course you cannot 
teach that' but you can awaken the student very much to the 
necessity of thinking it out for himself. 
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It is in that connection the college farm is going to be most 
useful for the purpose of the teacher. The college farm .should be 
run as a practical busines.s proposition which is illustrating manage- 
ment and which is a text-book of the teacher in the lessons he is 
giving. Every student should keep an exact diary week by week 
of the operations that go on on the college farm, and it should be a 
diary with full details. It does not record “ March l.'jth, sowing 
barley on the 10-acre field.” No, he says “ sowing barley on the 
10-acre field ; wheat stubble ploughed in November, wanted more 
frosts, a little stale on top and wet below.” Then should follow 
the operations, the horses and men to each and the time taken. 
Further, the teacher .should be giving the actual c.ash transactions 
from week to week. I’he teacher taking liis class on Monday 
morning will say “ our business during this week is so and so, I 
propose the men .sliall do so and so,” and he shows them how he 
has schemed out the u.se of his staff during the week and tlie alterna- 
tive in case the weather is unfavourable. It is in this way wo can 
make our agriculture itself scientific, and not merely descriptive 
of acce.ssory scientific facts which may be of value but which are of 
secondary importance compared with the qtiestion of Jiianagement. 

When we get on to the second and third year of teaching 
we have to con-sider broader economic questions ; the reason for 
this or that branch of the busine.ss, why we are producing milk, 
why we are fattening bullocks, etc. We can begin with a considera- 
tion of the policy of the college farm, for it is the one which is close 
at hand, the one about which the teacher has the most details. 
But neighbouring farmers are generally willing to help the college 
by disclosing enough of their accounts to give the teacher materials 
for the discussion of policy. Now this means that agricultairal 
teaching should be founded upon a system of cost accounting. 
The future of efficient management depends fundamentally upon a 
good book-keeping system to begin with, and the constant use of that 
book-keeping to check operating costs, so I think that.the student 
must be inducted early into the point of view of cost accounting. 

We are apt sometimes to assume that we can de*scribe the 
right method of farming. I do not think there is a right method of 
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fiirniiiiff. there is only a best eoinproini,-.e to adopt under given 
cireiiinstfinces as regards soil, eliinate, markets, etc. Tlie teacher’s 
o])ject sluuild be to get tlie student into a critical way of examining 
other people’s work so tliat, eventually he will pass on to criticise 
liis own work, live machinery for this is only to be supplied by a 
sound .system of cfxsting. Therefore tlie teaclier of agriculture 
.should inve.stigate costs for him.self so as to establish a comparative 
system (jf teaching, comparing A’s method.^ with IVs methods and 
discussing with his cla.ss how relatively they arrive at the same 
ends though one may cost a little more. He is then in a position to 
criticise the whole conduct of particular farms, always with the 
management in view, and the re.su!t.s in cash as the fundamental 
test of the rightne.ss or otherwi.se of the operation. 

1 do not think I need say anything more. I could have 
elaborated, but 1 rather want to throw out these suggestions for 
you to turn over for yourselves and .see if they will not strike on your 
box and modify the methods by which you teach. I am convinced 
that if you think about these' points of the technique of teaching, 
you can make your woih more effective. 



KIKUYU GRASS (PENNISETVM CLANDESTINUM, CHIOV.).” 


BY 

O. STAPF. 

In 1911, Mr. J. Burtt-Davy received from Mr. David Forbes 
of Athole, Amsterdsim, IVansvaal, a single root of peculiar grass 
which he had colIcc‘ted on the shores of Lake Naivasha, Kikuyu, 
whilst hunting there, the grass having attracted his attention by 
tlie partiality which the wild game showed for it. The 7-oot was 
transplanted in one of tlie plots of the Botanical Station at Groonk- 
loof, Pretoria, and soon e.stablished itself.^ It has since flowered 
there regularly every year, but not seeded, the. original pla.nt and its 
descendant.s being apparently all functionally female. ^ In “ 1’he 
Farmer’s Weekdy ’’ of March 23i’d, 1917, Mr. H. A. INtelle published 
a fidler account of the grass as it presentcHl itsedf under eultivatiot), 
the greater part of whic’h is reproduced here. 

“ Kikuyu grass (PfunisTtum lonfjiMi/lmn), .says Mr. Melle, is 
a perennial, rutining gra.ss, and like tlie ‘ kweek ’ forms a dense 
turf. It has branching, leafy stems. The leaves are flat and 
spreading. Kikuyu has numerous stout rhi>iomes, as thick as a 
lead-pencil, and by the growth of these a. single plant may cover 
an area of several square yards. If grown in a vicinity where there 
is not much moisture it will make very little top-growth, but will 
send out shoots and spread along the ground and establiih itself 
firmly. But in the presence of moisture it will put on top-growth. 


* Koprinted from Kew Bull., 1921, j). 85. 

^ A prelimiriary note announcing the introduction of the gras-s was published in the Report 
on the Department oj AyricuUpre, UnionoJ South Africa, 1910-1911, p. 241, Hero also appears 
the name Kikuyu gnvss for the first time. 

short article by Mr. Burtt-Davy in the Agricultural Journal of South Africa, 11^ 
pp. 140-147, describes the ex^ioricnce gained with this gm.s.s in the Transvaal by them (1915)^ 
and deals with its uses and disadvantages. It also states the circumstances of ift introduction, 
and tliat with some reserve it had been referred' at Kow to Pennisetum longistylum, 
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I have seen it grow 2| to 3 ft. high. As yet it has riot been observed 
to set seed in South Africa although it flowers regularly at the 
Groenkloof Botanical Station every summer. 

Kiku 3 m is a summer grass, but will remain green Until the first 
severe frost and will start growing again long before the veld grasses. 
At the time of writing our mealies have been scorched by frost and 
the veld grasses have become coarse and dry ; whereas the Kikuyu 
is still putting on growth and is beautifully green and succulent. 
Its drought-resistant qualities have proved to be equal if not better 
than any of the other grasses. 

Kikuyu may be considered as essentially a pasture grass. 
In districts where the rainfall is. over 30 inches it might be possible 
to get two or three cuttings a season. What number of plants it 
can carry per acre has not been ascertained, but it will probably 
carry more than any other grass owing to its dense and rapid 
growth, combined with its resistance to eradication. If a sod of 
this grass be taken up, a few rhizomes (underground shoots) are 
always left in the ground ; these in two weeks’ time will send out 
green leaves and soon re-establish themselves. 

As Kikuyu can only be propagated by roots or runners, the 
initial cost of establishing a pasture would be more than other 
grasses that bear seed. This, however, is compensated for by the 
fact that when it has been put iui provided there is sufficient mois- 
ture in the soil to start it growing, it will take care of itself. There 
is, moreover, no fear of it becoming choked by weeds. Although 
Kikuyu is such a hardy and vigorous grass, it would be advisable 
to well prepare the ground previous to planting as it will then 
strike immediately and have an advantage over any xindesirable 
plant. 

(a) Palatability. I can say with every assurance that Kikuyu 
is one of the most palatable grasses. ’ All stock eat it greedily and 
will leave most grasses to get to it. If stock are allowed on a 
patch of Kikuyu it will be seen that they will graze contentedly, 
.and when they have had their fill they like to lie down on it, for the 
Kikuyu forming such a dense turf provides a very comfortable 
rest. 
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(b) Chemibal analysis. From the following table kindly 
supplied by the Division of Chemistry, it will be seen that Kikuyu 
is one of our most nutritious grasses : — 


Air-diied 

material 

Moisture 

Protein 

Carbohydrates 

Fat (ether 
extract) 

Crude fibre 

Ash 

1 

s 

a- 

s 

bO 

2 

4i» 

i? 

Albuminoid 

nitrogen 

Kikuyu grass . . 

8*29 

12*30 

3.506 

1*70 

1 

3.308 

9-42 

8*31 

1*977 

1 

1*330 

Guinea grass 

(P a n i c V m 
maximum) . . 

8-02 

903 

28*03 

1*68 

40*54 

12*10 

7*09 

1*445 

1*134 

Warm baths 

grass {Digi- \ 

tariaap.) 

10-94 

8-33 

25*22 

1-72 

34*50 

9*23 

0*13 

1*333 

1 

0*980 

Vinger gmss 

0-93 

8-12 

33*94 

i-os 

39*08 

9*65 

5*51 

1*299 

0*882 

Blauwzaad grass 
(Eragt'o.'itii 

7-91 

fl -58 

43-78 

1*80 

34*50 

1 

1 5*43 

5*43 

1*053 

0-868 


Kikuyu grows well on any kind of soil but thrives best on 
moist vlei soil. We have it growing on alluvial vlei, on heavy 
clay loani, on gravel c-lay, on red loam, and poor impoverished 
stiff clay. On all these it is doing remarkably well. It is also 
known to do remarkably well on sandy soils. 

Like dll other grasses Kikuyu has also its disadvantages, and 
amongst these the chief are : — 

(1) It is a .summer grass as it does not remain green throughout 
the winter, unless watered and not subjected to frost. 

(2) As it docs not appear to form seed in this country, the 
only means of propagating it is by runners, hence freight, which 
involves additional expense. And it may happen that when it 
reaves its destination the ground prepared for it may not have 
sufficient moisture to start it growing. Although this is enumerated 
^8 a disadvantage it may also be considered as an advantage ; 
yielding no seed there is no fear of it establishing itself voluntarily 
in an adjoining field. 

(31 Being such a hardy and persistent grower ’when once 
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illustration of this on the Station. About a month ago we disposed 
of large quantities of Kikuyu and the patch from whicli we took 
the grass three weeko ago was apparently quite clean but ‘now is 
beautifully green and almost covered with Kikuyu, 

(4) Kikuyu is so aggressive that no other plant can grow with 
it. This is a great advantage because when planted on the veld it 
will establish itself against any of our veld grasses of minor feeding 
value. 

(5) Tliere is a likelihood of a Kikuyu pasture becoming sod- 
bound and if this should happen, the field should be disked and 
ploughed or harrowed. 

(6) It is only natural that a plant of such vigorous growth as 
Kikuyu would soon impoverish the soil. 

Kikuyu responds generously to manure, for where there are 
animal droppings on a patch it will be noticed the grass grows there 
higher than anywhere else. 

Lawns have been groAvn from this grass around the laboratories 
of the Botanical Division and on the tcrrac-es of the Union Buildings, 
Pretoria. The bright, light green colour of tlic foliage fortns a 
lovely setting for ornamental gardening. It will also make an 
excellent field hiAvn as it forms n dense, soft and springy turf when 
closely grazed or clipped. 

On account of its ability to grow on practically any type of 
soil and its creeping characteristics, it shoidd be an excellent soil 
binder, on dam walls, on sandy soils and on eroding slopes and 
dongas. 

Then again it can bo recommended as a grass for planting 
in a poultry-run. Fowls seem very fond of the leaves, and owing 
to its aggressive nature it can withstand the ravages of the fowls’ 
scratching, etc. 

As Kikuyu is easily propagated by cuttings, it may bo either 
planted by cuttings or “ roots.” Our practice is to take the grass 
out in sod, then cut it up into pieces about .3 ifi. square and plant 
it out 6 ft. by 6 ft., or 6 ft. distant between the rows and 3 ft. di.stant 
in the rowfj. Our results have shown that when planted 6 ft. by 
6 ft. on fairly good soil, it covers the ground in a^single season. 
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Kikuyu teing a summer grass tlie best time of planting is during 
the spring and summer rains, but it can be planted as late as April 
when the frosts do not occur before May. 

In order to recover the cost of preparing the gi-ound for Kikuyu 
it is possible after the last c.ultivati<.>n of mealies to ])ut down Kikuyu 
between the rows.” 

Subse(piently an attemjjt was made to introduce tlic grass 
into Mashonaland. 'Phe success seems to liave been complete, as 
may be seen from the following note in the Rhodesia Agricaltural 
Journal, XV (1918), p. .327. 

“As late sa a year ago it was mentioned in an article in the 
Rhodesia Agricnltural Journal (.June 1917) that, despite all efforts 
up to then, no ])asture grass had been discovered suitable for 
Khodesia which formed a thick bottom aiid might prove useful for 
grazing purposes. Since t hat date, however, our trials with Kikuyu 
grass {Pennisetiim longistglam) on the prevailing red soils of Mashona- 
land have shown that this grass adapts itself perfectly to 
local conditions, and Fulfils all the expectations that have been 
aroused from reports coucerniirg its behaviour in the Union. 'Ihe 
first lot of roots iirtroduced by the Departnvent of Agriculture were 
obtained fi'om the Potchef.stroom cx})eriment farm in Marcli 1917. 
Through delays, these arrived iji a seemingly dead condition, and 
after a preliminaiy soaking were planted out. Practically no rain 
fell after planting, yet by December 1917, considerable growth had 
been made and the runners became the source of our jjrincijml 
propagation plots. A further lot of slij)s were imported from Natal 
in December 1917, and were planted out one foot apart each way. 
The re.sulting plot as it appeared in .June 1918 is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The slips soon covered the ground 
entirely, and the giowth was .so vigorous that the paths and adjoining 
beds were invaded. The spreading power of this grass is one of its 
most remarkable features, and not only does it spread along the 
surface of the ground, but its runners ptuietrate downwards to a* 
considerable depth in the courst; of a single reason, niakihg its hold 
upon the ground very linn, and rendering it hardy against tramping. 
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In view of its known excellent feeding qualities, its vigour and its 
adaptability to Rhodesia, it can be confidently recommended. 
It is expected that slips in limited quantities will be available for 
distribution during the coming season.” 

When in 1916 the first very meagre specimens of the grass, 
reached Kew from Pretoria they were recognized as identical with 
some fragments of a Pennisetum which in 1906 had been received 
from Mr. A. Linton among , pieces of Gynodon Dactylon collected 
at “ Linoru ” (evidently meant for Lamoru, the first railway station 
west of Kikuyu). Both were then considered to be probably stunted 
and very much reduced forms of Pennisetum lonyistylum, a concep- 
tion corresponding more or less to Leeke’s treatment of the plant 
as a var. clandestina of the same species “ congrua — et cum forma 
normali evidenter consanguinea.” However, after the accession 
of better material from East Africa, and the experience gained 
in the Transvaal, namely, that improved conditions did not affect 
the peculiar stnicture of the grass, it became evident that the 
extreme reduction of the inflorescence and the stunted condition 
of the vegetative parts were not casual features impressed on the 
plant by an especially unfavourable habitat, but fixed and perfectly 
definite characters of specific rank. ' This was also the conclusion 
Pilger came to when describing the grass which he had from Lamoru 
(collected by G. »Scheffler in 1909), as a new species, Pennisetum 
inclusum (in Engler^s Jahrh., XV, p. 209). Further search in the 
literature on Pennisetum, however, showed that Pilger had been 
forestalled by Chiovenda who had already in 1903 (Annuar. 1st. 
Hot. Roma, VllI, p. 41) accorded the grass the status of a species, 
taking up ‘an unpublished name of Hochstetter’s “ clandestinum ” 
as nomen specificum. Chiovenda’s species was based on a specimen 
of Schimper’s, 2084 (no locality stated), which is not represented in 
the collection at Kew and the British Museum at London, nor was 
the species itself recorded in the Index Kewensis. Chipvenda’s 
description, however, and his figure leave no doubt as to the identity 
©f the plant.* l!lius the Kikuyu grass will have to be known under 
the name eproposed by him, namely, Pennisetum clandestinum 
Hochst. ex Ohiov. 
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1 and 2, Flowering branchcH in the female (1) and male singcH (from Ljfmoin, Schefllei 
294). 3 and 4, A flowering (3) and a barren (4) shoot (Oroenkloof UoUinicul Station : cult' 

&, A whole inflorescence of a female plant (Oroenkloof). 6» Upper glume. 7 and i 
Valves of lower (7) and upper (8) floret. 9, Valvule of upper floret. 10, Budimentai 
stamens and ovary of a female plant. 11» Part of a cross section (including midrib) of 
hlade of Pennieetum olandesHnum, 12^ Same of Oynodon Dcidylon for comparison. 
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The two most striking features of Penmsetum clandestinum 
(see Figs. 1 and 2 on p. 421) are its stunted growth and proclivity to 
the formation of very vigorous runneri, and the extreme reduction 
of the inflorescence and its inclusion in the top sheath. * In habit it 
resembles strong specimens of Gytmdon Dactylon to a remarkable 
degree, so much so that barren specimens of both may be all but 
indistinguishable. The anatomical differences are, however, obvious, 
as will be seen from the cross sections shown on p. 421 (Figs. 11 and 
12). Grown in good and well -watered soil it tluows up barren 
stems up to 30 cm. (according to Melle, 1. c., even 1 m.) high with 
elongated internodes (up to 7 cm.) and long slender blades (up to 
over 20 cm. by 3-4 mm.), whilst- the flowering shoots seem to remain 
short (5-6 cm.) even under such favourable conditions (Figs. 3 
and 4). The reduction of the inflorescence (Fig. 5) affects not only 
the number of spikelets (2-4), but also the involucral bristles which 
are short, the longest not surpassing three-quarters the length of 
the spikelet, delicate and eplumose and have evidently lost their 
function ; furthe’’, the glumes, the lower of which is quite suppressed, 
whilst the upper is merely a small nerveless or almost nerveless 
scale : the lower floret which is reduced to its valve and finallv the 

* V 

stamens which are occasionally arrested, the flowers becoming 
thereby functionally female (Figs, 6-10). The valves share the 
relatively great number of nerves (1 l-l 4) with those of P. longistylum, 
but they are narrower, longer, thinner and in the lower part almost 
devoid of chlorophyll— no doubt in response to their concealed 
position. The genetic derivation of P. clartdestinum from P. 
longistylum is obvious, but the power of reversion to its ancestral 
type seems to have been lost. The reduction t)f the inflorescences 
to so few spikelets — axid of these sometimes a portion only fertile — 
must mean poor seeding, a loss amply balanced by the vigour of the 
vegetative reproduction of the grass by runnera and stolons. The 
area of P. clandestiniCm extends from Eritrea to Mt. Elgon and the 
highland of West Usambura. P. longistylum ‘on the other hand 
is so far onl^ known from Northern Abyssinia, and the adjoining 
parts of the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

The following is a description of the grass. 
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Pennisetum clandestinum, Hochst. ex Chiov. in Annuar. 
1st. Bot. Roma, VIII, 41, t.v., fig. 2 (1903). A hermaphrodite or 
sometimee unisexual low creeping closely matting perennial with 
creeping rhizome and slender stolons with very short internodes, 
throwing up single or more often fascicled short stout branches, the 
underground portion of which is densely covered with downwards 
more or less dec.ayed leaf-shesiths. Culms (over-ground stems and 
branches) very short, often hardly raised above the ground or growing 
out into long rooting runners approssed to the ground and copiously 
branching to the right and left with the bra?iches short, stout, closely 
sheathed and shortly ascending {see note on cultivated specimens 
below). Leaf-sheaths closely imbricate, mostly 1‘2-1'6 cm. long, 
very rarely longer, almost membranous, very pale, then turning 
browti, distinctly nerved, glabrous or sparingly and shortly hir.sute ; 
ligules reduced to a densely ciliate rim ; blades spreading, linear, 
gradually passing into the sheath, tapering to a subobtuse point, 
l'25-5 cm. by 3-4 mm. (flattened out), tightly folded, then open- 
ing out, subsucculent, more or less glaucous, glabrous or sparingly 
and shortly lursufe, rough on the margins and the subcarinate 
midrib towards the tip, otherwise smooth, midrib slendei , prominent 
below, primary lateral nerves 2-3, more or less differentiated 
below only. Inflorescence reduced to a cluster of 4-2 (mostly 3, 
rarely 1) spikelets, subscssile and enclosed for the greater part in the 
uppermost leaf-sheath, the terminal spikelet shortly pcdicelled, 
the others sessile, each spikelet supported by an involucre of delicate 
bristles ; bristles of the terminal involucre up to 15, very unequally 
long, the longest and strongest about | the length of the spikelets, 
of the lateral involucres sinrilar but much fewer and only on the 
outer side of the sj^ikelet. Spikelets bisexual or functionally 
uniSexual, slender, linear-lanceolate, 1-1*75 rarely 2 cm. long, 
glabrous, whitish below, greenish upwards. Lower glume suppressed, 
upper ovate to ovate-rotundate, subobtuse, up to 2 mm. long, 
hyaline, obscurel}'* few-rrerved. Lower floret reduced to its valve, 
this lanceolate, long tapering, subacute, as long as the spikelet, 
thinly membranous, 11-9 nerved. Upper floret ^ and markedly 
protogynous or fvmctionally 9 with rudimentary stamens ; valve 
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very similar to tliat of the lower floret, but slightly shorter ; valvule 
linear-lanceolate, long acuminate, very thin, 4~2-nerved. Lodicules 

O. Stamens | with very long, protruding filaments (up to over 
26 ipm. long) and dangling anthers, 6-7 mm. long, of the* ? much 
reduced with linear-subulate filaments slightly exceeding the ovary 
and empty anthers, 3 mm. long which remain permanently enclosed 
in the floret. Ovary obversely pear-shaped, attenuated into the 
long-exserted filiform style which is up to 3 cm. long, simple or 
shortly 2-fid and finely plumose from below the middle upwards. 
Grain (almost mature) dorsally compressed oblong-elliptic in outline, 
over 2 mm. by 1 mm. long, brown ; hilum punctiform, black 
(Figs. 1-11, p. 421). P. hngistylu/m (1) Stapf ex Burtt-Davy in 
Agric'uUural Journal, South Africa, II (1915). 147. P. 1. var. 
clandestina, Leeke, U tUersuch. Ahstamm. u. Heimai d. Negerhirse, 23 
(1907) ; Chiov. in Anivmr. 1st. Bot. Roma, VIII, 319 (1908). 

P. inclusum, Pilger in Engl. Bot. Jahrh., XLV, 209 (1910). 
Cynodon Dacbylo^i, Schweinf. in Bull. Herb. Boiss., II, \pp. II, 31 
(1894), not Pers. 

Distribution. Eritrea, Ucule Cusai ; by the D^gra stream 
near Saganeiti, Schtveinfurth 1257 (barren) ! Abys.sinia ; Samen ; 
Sabra District, Selenka, on dry spots in Avet meadows, 2750 m., 
and at Debra Eski, in dry grassy places, 2870 m., Schimper 398 ! 
Schoa, Aukobor, Roth 62! Uganda; Mount Elgon, common on 
open ground in the bamboo zone, 2600 m., Dummer 3614 ! British 
East Africa ; near Lamoru, J Anion 215 ! and near the same place 
in low bush at 3000 m., S^heffier 294 ! Nairobi, IhwSon 185 I 
Tanganyika Territory : West Usambara 1600 m., Eichinger 
3294. 

Melle {see above) has pointed out that Kikuyu grass in the 
presence of water Avill put on top-growth and attain to a height’ of 
2^3 ft. A specimen from the Groenkloof Botanical Station (H. D. 
Agr. 19069) shows such a drawn up shoot (Fig. 4). It is about 
1 ft. long, with 11 or 12 leaves and the 6th add 7th internodes 
measure 6 and' 6‘6 cm. respectively ; the corresponding sheaths are 
roughly of the same length, whilst their blades measure 18 and 23 cm. 
respectively, by about 6 nun. when unfolded. The accompanying 
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flowering specimens stand 5 cm. above the ground, with about 
7 leaves and blades ^7 cm. long. 

The flowers are as in all the allie.d species protogynous (Figs. 1,2). 
Reduction to a functionally female condition is characteristic 
of all the cultivated specimens from the Transvaal as far as I have 
been able to examine them, and it also occurs in those collected 
by Roth at Ankober ; but whilst the anthers of the cultivated 
specimens were quite devoid of pollen, tliose from Ankober contained 
beside some empty pollen grains . numerous pollen-mother-cells 
which had not got beyond the stage of division and were loosely 
scattered through the anther which had dehisced. 
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Introduction. 

In comparing different types of cotton it is necc.ssary to 
evaluate as accurately as possible all characters which are capable 
of exact measurement. The properties of a yarn depend ultimately 
on the properties of the single hairs, so that it is important to study 
the latter in detail. It should be possible from the knowledge 
gained to predict the behaviour o'f the raw material in spinning and 
manufacture, in terms of single-hair properties. This paper supplies 
data on two of these properties, namely, the mean area of cross 
section of single hairs, and mean hair weight per centimetre of 
length. 

Methods. 

Sampling. Hie determination of the mean value of any 
measurable chafacter in a sample of cotton involves a preliminary 
study of sampling, since the accuracy of the mean may depend 
largely on the extent to which the sample is truly representative. 
It has been shown that groups of thin- walled hairs occur in patches 
on normal seeds, and that a whole seed may bp characterized by 
thin-walled hairs, if death of the hairs from various causes has taken 
place before completion of secondary thickening. Balls (Develop'- 


^ Kepriated from Jowrn, Text, hmt,, XIV, 12. 
( 426 ) 
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tn&mt (vnd PtopcrtiGs of How Cotton) has calculated the number of 
hairs per seed on some Egyptian cottons to be abovit - 8,000. 
Assuming this number to be approximately accurate for our purpose, 
there will be, in a given sample of cotton, many groups containing 
100 to 8,000 thin-walled hairs scattered sporadically through the 
sample. Where the size of sample for the determination of any 
single hair property consists of only a few hundred hairs, it is of 
great importance to have the thiri-walled hairs rajidomly distributed 
through the mass. Probably the only accurate way is to select the 
sample hair by hair from a large number of places, the disadvantage 
of this system being the amount of time consumed and the eye- 
strain devolving on the worker. The method adopted in obtaining 
the results in this paper consisted in collecting a small sample from 
the amount of material available, and then mixing thoroughly on the 
draw frame of the Balls sledge sorter. 

CvUinf) sections. For the measurement of area of cross section 
it is necessary to cut sections from a large number of randomly 
selected hairs. In pra(dic,e, half the sample mixed in the draw 
frame was iised for the determination of hair weight per centimetre 
and the other half for the sections. The latter portion was combed 
until the hairs were approximately parallel, and a bunch of a few 
hundred hairs was bound round a wire frame, immersed in alcohol 
for two minutes to drive out air bubbles, n.nd then transferred to 
water. An aqueous solution of gelatin, so concentrated as to be 
quite stiff when cold, was heated over a water bath until fluid. The 
frame was then placed in a tube and sufficient of the liquid gelatin 
poured in to cover it completely. The tube and contents were 
placed for three hours in a warm oven, so that the gelatin remained 
liquid, and the frame was then immersed in a mixture of 5 per cent, 
formalin (40 per cent.) and 95 per cent, alcohol, in order to harden 
the gelatin adhering to the cotton. It was left in the hardening 
solution for several hours, preferably overnight, and finally placed 
in absolute alcohoi for a few minutes to complete the hardening. 
The cotton was then cut away from the frame, embedded in vaseline- 
paraffin, and sections were cut with a hand microtome, apd mounted 
in glycerinrjelly. 
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For the determination of area of croaa section the hairs were 
drawn-on paper at a known magnification, either by use of a micros- 
cope and camera lucida, or the projection apparatus. The paper 
drawings were cut out and weighed, the weight being corrected by 
means of that of a sheet of standard paper. 

Results. 

Area of cross section. The area of 20 cross sections was chosen 
as a unit of convenient size, and the results for 50 groups of 20 
obtained for the following cottons : — 

(a) Trinidad native (T. N. 2), (6) U. S. 12-16 (coarse Sea Island), 
(c) Texas (Upland). 

The mean area of 20 cross sections was also obtained for 
Peruvian and for a coarse Peruvian-American hybrid, in each case 
on 600 sections. 

The results are set out in Table I. 

Table I. 

Frequency arrays of areas of cross section of groups of 20 hairs 
in units o/ 100 square 

Typ« . . .. 22 24 20 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 50 52 64 66 68 

U. a 12-18 .. 1 3 7 17 6 5 0 1 

T.N. 2 .. .. 2 .. 3 4 0 17 11 1 3 1 1 

Texas .. .. ‘ 2 1 .I 6 I) 10 6 3 1 2 

Two further cottons with still greater areas of cross section were 
worked with. The complete results are summarized below : — 


Type 

Mean area of 
cross section 
of 20 hairs 

Probable 

error 

Co>effioient 

of 

vanability 

Probable 
error of 
one result 

u. S. 12-16 

29 

±0'30 

10-6 

±32*8 per cent. 

T. N. 2 . . 

32 

±0*36 

11-5 

±34*6 „ „ 

Texas 

49 

iO-37 

‘•7-» 

±23-9 „ „ 

ii 

. Peruvian .. 

54 on 600 

cross sections 



Peruvm hybrid 

66 »» 
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With thg'type which showed the greatest probable error, it 
was normally sufficient to obtain the area of cross section of 132, 
or say, 140 hairs taken at random, when the maximum probable 
error of the arithmetic mean was about 3 per cent. 

The above results are probably fairly accurate for comparative 
purposes, but it must not be supposed that they represent the 
actual areas of cross section, since it is known from a variety of 
miscellaneous observations that an unknown amount of expansion 
takes place when a section of a hair is cut, owing to the release of 
internal tensions. A section cut from one part of a hair may expand 
more than another section cut from a different part of the hair. 
Further, the amount of expansion may vary with wall thickness 
from hair to hair, a hair with thick wall expanding more than one 
with a thin wall. A rougli analogy is provided by a compressed 
sponge enclosed by a skin ; if a thin section is cut, expansion will 
take place. From this it will be seen that the determination of the 
true area of cross section is an almost insuperable problem. Bearing 
in mind the error involved in the above determinations, it is probable 
that they are of value (Balls, loc. cit.) for such purposes as the 
comparison of fineness of various cottons, though the more important 
quality- -degree of variability from hair to hair — would be hidden 
unless each area of cross section were measured separately, a long 
and arduous task. 

Hair weight per centimetre. It has been pointed out by Balls 
(loc. cit.) that “ although the measurements of this characteristic 
are not of direct use to the commercial growers or \zsers of cotton 
as they stand, it is quite possible that some simple, indirect or 
mechanical method of obtaining the measurements may be devised, 
and knowledge of them be turned to utilitarian account. The* four 
components which could affect the weight of a lint hair are its length, 
the thickness of its wall, the density of the cellulose of which the 

wall is composed, its diameter, and its moisture content 

In general the weight of a hair will depend on its diameter 

and the thickness of its wall.” • 

Balls made some measurements of this characte^j by cutting 
uniform lengths out of the middles of samples of hairs, and showed 
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that the ratio, fibre weight ; breaking load, had a v,alue ranging 
from 2‘60 to 3 ‘ 26 , and concluded that the b^;eaking load of a hair 
is largely determined by its weight, i.e., by the thickness of the 
cell wall. According to the same author, the probable error of 
hair weight determinations is high, presumably owing to the 
sampling difficulty. 

Estimations of hair weight per centimetre have been made on 
the same five cottons, for which data on area of cross section 
have already been presented. The sample, after having been 
put in sliver form by passing through the draw frame used in connec- 
tion with the sledge sorter, was combed and reduced to a group 
of hairs of convenient mass. A. bunch of centimetre pieces was 
ctit from the middle of the bunch with a cutter consisting of two 
safety razor blades one centimetre apart. Groups ot 40 hairs 
were then weighed separately on a micro-balance, and the results 
plotted as a frequency curve. The results are presented in 
Table II. 


Table II. 


Freqmncy arrays of iveiyhts of- groups of iO Itairs in milligrams. 



Weights (milligrams) 

Mean 

1 

5 f 

Type 

0 048 0'0.53 OeSS OOQ OOfl-H OWS OWS 0083 0-(t88 OODS 0 098 0-103 



U. S. 12-16 

1 9 ' 17 11 11 1 

0-061 ± 0-0005 

8-2 

r. N. 2 . . 

2 5 14 21 7 1 

0 061 ± 0 0005 

8-2 

Texas 

1 4 20 15 9 1 

0-091 ± 0-0005 

5-6 

Peiuvlan . . 

(on 600 hairs) 

0-110 


Peruvian 




hybrid 

(on l,000^hain&) 

0-105 



vanability 
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From thpse results it may be calculated that from 80 to 160 
hairs are necessary in order that the probable error of the arith- 
metic mean shall be about 3 per cent. The assuuxption is involved 
that other cottons will not be more variable in respect of the distri- 
bution of weights of groups of 40 hairs. 

The apparent density of cotton. By the usual accepted methods 
of determination, the density of cotton is 1*53 to 1*50. Using the 
data obtained for area of cross section and hair weight per centimetre, 
the apparent density can bo calculated. A preliminary series of 
ob.servation3 gave figures for apparent density of TO to V2, which 
indicated that the structxirc of the cotton hair is porous and not 
continuous, a conclusion which many botanical workers had already 
reached on other grounds. It is better to use specific volume 
instead of density, however, as the amount of pore .space can then 
be expressed a.3 a percentage. 

In an Indian cotton, Bharat kapas, the specific volume is 
0'63 c.c. per gram, using the accepted density figure of 1‘50. Actually 
by calculation from hair weight per centimetre and area of cross 
section, it is 0'88 c.c. per gram. Thus 0'25 c.c. or .30 per cent, of the 
volume is pore .space. The question thus arises whether different 
cottons vary in pore space. Determinations for four cottons of 
widely different degree.s of fineness are placed below : — 


TyiK! 

^ Apparent density 

[ ^Specific volume 

Pure space, 
per cent. 

T. N. 2 . . 

097 

1():3 

37 

U. S. 12-10 

105 

j 0-95 

32 

Texas 

0-93 

107 

39 

Peruvian hybrid 

0-91 

110 

41 


It will be seen that the pore space varies from 32 per cent, to 
41 per cent., and tlye variation may either be significant or due to a 
working error. The area of cross section has already .been stated^- 
to be too large, owing to the unknown expansion which takes place 
yhen the hair is cut, and there seems to be no way of finding out 
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whether the expansion is greater for a coarse cotton than a fine. 
Greater expansion on the part of the coarse cottons would result 
in a lower apparent density and a higher specific volume. Bearing 
in mind, however, the working error, the provisional conclusion may 
be stated that the finer the cotton, that is, the lower the area of 
cross section, the greater the apparent density and the lower the 
porosity. 

Work on bleached cottons would show whether the variations 
in porosity observed are related to difierences in dyeing properties* 
but such differences would be most easily detected by actual dyeing 
experiments. 

Summary. 

1. The necessity for quantitative investigations on the proper- 
ties of single hairs is emphasized, and methods for the evaluation 
of mean area of cross section and hair weight per centimetre are 
described. 

2. To obtain a mean value subject to a maximum probable 
error of not more than 3 per cent, of the mean entails great care in 
sampling, and the following minimum number of observations : — 

140. for area of cross section, 

80 to 160 for hair weight per centimetre. 

3. Data on area of cross section and hair weight per centimetre 
are presented for five cottons, but the existence of an unknown 
amount of expansion when the hair is cut renders the figures for area 
of cross section of doubtful value except for comparative purposes. 

4. Calculations of specific volume, apparent density, and 
porosity of four cottons show that the amount of pore space varies 
from 32 per cent, to 41 per cent, and, in general, the amount of pore 
space increases 'with the coarseness of the cotton. 
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IRRIGATION AND INTERCULTIVATION. 

For some years the writer has been considerably interested 
ill the conflict between irrigation and intercultivation of crops. 
In any irrigation scheme the general slope of the land must be 
sufficient for the water in canals and feeding channels to flow 
steadily ; but the surface of each plot to be inigated must be almost 
level ; so that, in practice, either expensive grading is necessary 
or the plots are small because of the numerous contour ails necessary 
to hold the water approximately at the same depth all over the plot. 
Usually a compromise between the two is arrived at, but almost 
always the individual plots are too small to allow of intercultivation 
of the growing crop by bullock-drawn implements. It is generally 
agreed that heavy irrigation followed by cultivation, at longer 
intervals, is better practice than applying the same amount of 
water in smaller doses at shorter intervals : but, with the usual 
systems of irrigation, only hand cultivation is possible and this is 
very expensive and generally badly done ; so in practice it is very 
often omitted and, instead, more water is given when the soil looks 
dry. Water is probably generally cheaper than hand labour. 

Jntercultivation by cattle connotes turning space at the ends 
of the rows ajid a certain miiiimum lengtli of rows to keep the time 
occupied in turning as against that employed in actual cultivation 
at a reasonably low figure. The turning space may not be entirely 
wasted from cultivation as a catch crop may be sown when the main 
crop is too large for further cultivation. Probably from these 
points of view 10 chains is a convenient minimum length of plot. 

The matter is further complicated in the cultivation of drained 
lands in Chota Nagpur for sugarcane by the fact that we want thd 
lands sufficiently sloped f ot free surface drainage in thh monsoon. 

( 433 ) 
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If the slope is sufficient for really good surface drainage, there will 
be heavy wash if the furrows are too long. In practice a slope of 
6 to 9 inches in 100 feet and furrows about 10 chains long seems 
satisfactory, and of course the steeper the slope the shorter the 
•furrows. 

These furrows arc usually irrigated by turning into one the 
stream from whatever is the water supply and letting it flow till it 
looks as if it will reach the other end. Then that furrow is closed 
and the stream turned into the next, and so on. A coolie is required 
to turn the stream from one furrow to the next and watch for bursts 
in the furrows, etc. Often, on land where the furrows are ill-defined 
or shallow, two or three coolies arc kept busy keeping the stream in its 
proper furrow. Scouring, exposure of cane setts and waste of water 
seem inevitable if the supply of water is at all ample. 

A system of automatic irrigation is mentioned it^ the “ Agricul - 
tural Journal of India ” (Vol. XIX, Part II) and more fully described 
in the Bulletin of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association on 
“ The Irrigation of Sugarcane in Hawaii,” and the writer has been 
experimenting with the adoption of the principle in some of his cane 
irrigation. The field in which the attempts were made is 2'2 acres, 
11 chains long and 2 chains wide with a slope of about 9 inches per 
100 feet, not yet uniform, and the cane is newly planted in furrows 
running the length of the field and 4 feet apart. The water supply is 
at present free flow from a tank above, through 2 inches pipe running 
full. Formerly by running the whole flow into successive single 
furrows we irrigated 10 furrows per day. Two coolies were kept 
busy controlling the water, setts were exposed, some scouring 
occurred and the furrows were dry enough to cultivate on the 
second day after watering. 

Now we have made furrows across the end of the rows £|,t the 
high end of the field with their boundary ails horizontal. Each 
furrow commands 8 lines of cane. A little water was run into the 
first cross furrow and then 8 pipes (uncut country tile pipes of 2 inches 
mouth) werp placed in the ail next the cane, all exactly at water 
level, and the supply pipe was opened. As the cross furrow filled, 
A triclde of. water flowed through each pipe and seeped, rather than 
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flowed, along the cane row. The whole was then left to look after 
itself. Occasionally the jemadar, ^rur-making in the next plot, 
wandered over ; and if he saw the flow of water in one furrow 
lagging behind the others lowered its pipe a little. In the evening 
the water had seeped to the end of the 8 rows of cane, and 
judging by the side seepage into the ridges each line had a very 
thorough irrigation. I’here was no scouring or exposure of setts, 
no coolies had been employed except for an hour in the morning 
starting up, and the furrows were not dry enough to cultivate till 
the third day after watering, when a good cultivation was given. 
Most of the setts have germinated and the next irrigation 17 days 
later found the soil very damp 3 inches below the surface. 

Of course there are probably vario\is drawbacks. For instance, 
the acttial amount of water seeping into the soil probably varies 
largely at the two ends of the furrow, and it may be difficult to get 
heavy irrigations on to the land by this method. Increasing the 
period of flow into the furrows and adjusting it so that it just reaches 
the far end without serious overflowing would help both. But there 
is almost certainly an optimum length of furrow for any particular 
slope and texture of soil. It seems likely, however, that, working on 
some such system as this, we can effect a reasonable compromise 
between irrigation and cultivation, not only for young cane but for 
other crops grown in lines such :i,s cotton and vegetables, and 
incidentally nrake better use of our available supply of water and 
economize considerably in hand labour. [A. P. Cliff.] 

♦ 

* * 

A GALL-FORMING THRIPS ON CALYCOPTERIS 
FLORIBUNDA: AUSTROTHRIPS 
COCHINCHINENSiS* 

The writer had occasion to visit the 'Paliparamba Pepper 
Farm, Malabar, in May 1923 and later on in September*October 
1923, and in the course of an examination of the various^wild plante 
on the farm he carne across certain characteristic galls on one of* 


* Note rojid at the Zoological Section of the Indian Science Congress, Bangalore^ 
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the wild plants there, viz., CcUycoptms jkrihwnda (Nat. Ord. 
Combretacese). This plant is a small shrub generally growing into 
a bush and is said also to put forth long branches iti favourable 
places whereby it climbs trees like a twiner. The plant goes under 
the local name of “ Pullani ” in Malayalam. The galls are when 
full-formed rather large structures reaching a length of two to two 
and a half inches, generally roughly elliptical in outline, somewhat 
flattened, but with the surface deeply wrinkled and convoluted. 
They were generally found formed at the axils of the leaves. A 
close examination revealed the fact that the gall was in reality a 
bag-like structure and that they invariably showed the presence 
inside of nunierous specimens of a small black thrips in different 
stages of development -little elongate oval whitish eggs, the pale 
greyish larvae, and. the mature black adults. In very old specimens 
abundant signs of the attack of a Pyralid caterpillar (not reared) 
were noticeable. 

During the second visit in Scptember-October 1923, the writer 
met with numerous examples of the galls in the incipient stages of 
gro^vth. An examination of such young galls— which were noted in 
various stages of development— and a careful dis-section of those 
structures have induced him to* come to certain conclusions as to the 
nature and origin of those extraordinary structures, which it is 
the object of this paper to point out. 

These galls are almo.st invariably axillary in their position — 
being almost always found borne at the axils of the leaves — a 
terminal position, though it may occur, is rather uncommon. In the 
older galls the ti.ssues are .so overgrown and malformed that it is 
not easy to say which part of the healthy plant the gall represents. 
It looks more like a malformed fruit than anything else. In the 
earlier stages, however, evidences are more clear as to what it 'really 
is. In the half-formed ones the swelling is distinct and is borne on 
a stalk which it is easy to recognize as the stem of the young shoot. 
At the tip of the gall the rudiments of the young leaves of the shoot 
•are clearly * recognizable. The gall itself is a hollow structure 
communimting with the outside by a small hole between the leaf 
rudiments at the tin and is lined inside bv a hairy epithelium (?) 
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as in the case of the surface skin of the young shoot. This hollow 
structure is invariably peopled by varying numbers of the adult 
thrips and in addition contains numerous eggs and young ones of the 
same thrips. In instances of still earlier stages of development, 
the gall is but slightly formed, but is still a sort of hollow stalk in 
which 2 or 3 thrips are busy laying eggs and rearing their offspring. 
In a few cases very young buds in which an adult thrips was insinua- 
ting itself between the young rudiments of the leaves at the tip were 
also noticed. From these observations it appears to the writer 
to be clear that when fresh shoots are put forth by the plant after 
the monsoon, the adult thrips come out of their places of hiding 
inside old galls and go in search of young shoots. They crawl 
between the leaf rudiments at the tip, and reach the growing bud 
in which they appear to attack the meristematic tissues in such a 
way that while the central part ceases to grow, the sides begin to 
lengthen and ultimately cause the formation of a pocket-like struc- 
ture at the tip of the growing shoot. The gall is therefore a bud 
or shoot gall — in which the development of the growing point is 
checked and a hollow outgrowth is formed carrying at the tip the 
leaf rudimehts. The colojiy of thrips lives inside these hollow 
galls, breeds and increases. 

The situation is often complicated by the fact that a Cecidomyiid 
maggot also causes blister-like galls in the young leaves of this plant 
and such galls are also found on the walls of these Thripid galls. 

These galls were called “ Fruits ” by the people about Tali- 
paraniba and are known to have medicinal properties, being used 
in preparations for skin diseases by the local phy.sicians. 

These galls were found by Mr. T. V. Ramakrishna Ayyar at 
Mundakayam and Tenmalai in Travancore and reported to be used 
sintilarly for skin troubles, and were recently collected by Mr. J . A. 
Muliyil from Gurpur in S. Kanara District, and it is probable that 
this thrips will be found throughout the West Coast. 

The writer is'indebted to Prof. H. Karny, Zoological Museum, 
Buitenzorg, for his kind identification of these thtips. He des- 
cribed this species from specimens collected in South Siam and 
Cochin-China. [Y. Ramaohandra Rao.] 
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FIRST PLANT BREEDERS* CONFERENCE, BOB^AY. 

In the Bombay Presidency, plant, breeding aa a separate 
activity of the Agricultural Department has of recent years greatly 
increased in importance and in personnel. It was felt that the time 
was now ripe for a conference of all those engaged in this branch of 
scientific work, and accordingly the First Plant Breeders’ Conference 
met at the College of Agriculture, Poona, on April 14, 15 and 16, 1924. 

The members of the conference were thirty- one in all, and 
included the Plant Breeding Expert and his graduate staff, the 
Cotton Breeders, the nren specializing in the breeding of rice, 
sorghum, wheat, tobacco, and inferior millets, the Horticulturist 
and his staff, and the Economic. Botanist and his staff. Dr. W. 
Burns, Principal of the College of Agriculture, presided throughout 
the gathering. Dr.. 11. IT. Mann, Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, opened the proceedings with an address emphasizing the 
need for severe scientific treatment of our problems and the success 
hitherto achieved. A variety of papers were presented and 
discussed, the most important and most discussed subje(!t being the 
interpretation of the results of field experiments. Ihe rec;cnt work' 
of Faulkner, Sarkar, Parnell and Leslie Lord was freely cited in this 
connection, and much illuminating original information was supplied 
from the work of the members of the conference. Work done on 
special crops was reported and (criticised, certain methods of 
standardizing methods and measurements were agreed on, and a 
recommendation made that the meeting should be an .annual 
fixture and the next meeting be held in Surat. The social side 
was not neglected, the members entering into the college games and 
also entertaining to tea Dr. and Mrs. Mann who were about to 
proceed on leave. 

He 

He He 

FIGHTING THE BOLL-WEEVIL: RENEWED AMERICAN 

CAMPAIGN. 

A SPECIAL correspondent in Washington writes in “ The 
Times Imperial and Foreign Trade and Engineering Supplement,” 


* Agri. Jour, i/w/ja, XIV, 6 ; XVllI, 3 ; XVlll, 6 ; XIX, !. 
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No. 304 - , 

, Stabilization of cotton production through the control of the 
boll-weevil is the object of an aggressive movement just launched 
by the combined business interests of the United States, as represen- 
ted in the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The drive 
against the boll-weevil will be conducted under the auspices of the 
National Chamber’s Agricultural Bureau, in co-operation with 
130 local chambers of commerce in the cotton belt. 

In a statement announcing the movement the National Chamber 
pointed out that “ a steady decline in the production of cotton, 
accompanied by an increase in the price of the American staple, 
has been reflected in increasing activity on the part of the foreign 
Governments to develop potential cotton areas outside the United 
States, as well as in a slackening of demand for finished mill products. 
Students of the situation are asking whether at the present rate of 
production of cotton in the United States tiie world demand for the 
raw product can be met unless new cotton areas are brought into 
play. While we do not believe that there is any immediate danger 
of the United States losing its position of dominance in the world 
cotton markets, yet we are convinced that the situation demands 
more aggressive eflorts to stabilize production.” 

The National Chamber will supply local chambcis of commerce 
in the cotton belt with inforrnatioj) for u.se in the campaign, including 
the following : - 

(1) Facts and figures sh<)wing the trend of world supply 

and of demand for raw' cotton ; 

(2) Material indicating the part pla}'ed by export cotton 

in the preservation of the national trade balance ; 

(3) A survey of the possibilities of increased production of 

cotton in foreign lands ; 

(4) Data showing the steadily increasing consumption of 

American cotton by our own mills, with the propor- 
tionate •falling-off in our cotton exports. 

Information concerning the methods of weevil 'control and 
the manner of applying them and the work that is being done by 
banks and conmiercial organizations to stimulate the movement 
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will be distributed, and the Agricultural Bureait will .act, a& far as 
possible, as a clearing-house for all member organizations. The 
Bureau is now devising a plan for organized stalk-destruction in the 
autumn. • . 

Six million bales lost yearly. 

In furtherance of the movement, Mr. Julius H. Barnes, President 
of the National Chamber, ha®, just issued a statement dealing with the 
present cotton situation from a number of important angles. 
Mr. Barnes’s statement, which showed that in 1923 the United States 
exported 13 per cent, less cotton than in 1922 and 37 ’8 per cent, 
less than the pre-war average, aroused the business interests of the 
country to the importance of the campaign. It was further shown 
by Mr. Barnes that the boll-weevil now is preventing production 
to the extent of about 6,000,000 bales a year. He added that this 
falling-off of exports of an item which played so important a part in 
the maintenance of the American trade balance was a matter of 
national concern. 

On the important subject of the boll-weevil Mr. Barnes’s 
statement says : — 

This insect, though it became established on our side of the 
liio Grande Biver in 1892, did not seriously curtail production of 
cotton before 1914. This is explained by the fact that increa.sed 
production of cotton in the area which up to that time was 
not infested by the weevil offset the damage wrought in the 
area occupied by the pest. However, since 1914 the real blight 
of the insect has been felt. In that year we made our record 
yield of • 16,000,000 bales. 8ince then production steadily 
has decreased in spite of increased acreage. Between 1896 
and 1914 the average per acre yield of cotton in this coyntry 
was* 188 lb. ; between 1916 and 1923 this yield shrunk to an average 
of 155 lb. 

Remedy eor the pest. , 

We do not agree with the British report that there is no real 
remedy fof the boll-weevil. After many years of painstaking 
research which has given us more scientific data on the boll-weevil 
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tLan perhaps on any other insect, there has been evolved a method 
by which cotton can be produced in spite of the invader. 

Briefly summarized, this method calls first for maintenance 
of soil fertility in order to secure a high normal production, and 
the use of early maturing varieties of cotton and intensive cultiva- 
tion so that maturity of the fibre may be brought about in the 
shortest possible time, thus to win the annual race against the 
weevil. These methods are absolutely essential for a maximum 
yield of cotton regardless of the weevil, but in addition to and in 
conjunction with these the use of an arsenical poison has been 
demonstrated to yield most encouraging results. 

In October 1923, at the call of the Louisiana State Bankers’ 
Association, there was held in New Orleans a (;onvention for the 
purpose of organizing more aggressive action against the weevil. 
This convention premised its deliberations upon the fact that cotton 
production in America not only is a national problem but an inter- 
national problem as well. Out of this convention arose the National 
Boll-Weevil Control Association, which has been put on a relatively 
permanent basis for the purpose of utilizing all possible agencies in 
the task of awakening industry as well as agriculture to the import- 
ance of stabilizing cotton production through more effective weevil 
control. This organization is furnishing chambers of commerce, 
banks, and other organizations and individuals with the A B C of 
boll-weevil control methods as linally agreed upon by both this 
association and the Association of {Southern Agricultural Workers, 
which made a careful study of the various control measures now in 
use. 

Because of tlie interdependence of agriculture and industry 
it is the common privilege of both these great groups to strive 
for stabilization of cotton production in this country. It is of vital 
concern to the banking interests of the East no less than to those 
in the South that cotton shall retain its place among the foremost 
items of export contributing to our American trade balance. 

Such opportunities to drive home the necessity for better 
weevil control as lie within reach of chambers of commerce, bankers’ 
and manufacturers’ associations, and other groups should be seized 
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upon and made the most of. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has taken due cognizance of this national problem, 
and through it the Agricultural Bureau has planned an aggressive 
campaign which may aid in placing American cotton *beyond the 
danger of losing its dominant position in the world market. Not 
as an independent organization but through the hearty co-operation 
of its member organizations throughout the cotton belt, the 
National Chamber hopes to render agriculture and industry this 
aid. 

Mr. Barnes also pointed out that in the United States the labour 
problem was one great limiting factor in the possibilities of extending 
the cotton area. When it was re/membered that, as compared with 
com, the amount of labour required for the production of an acre of 
cotton w'as 107 hour-s as against 18 hours, and that 68 per cent, of the 
labour in producing cotton fell before the time of harvest, it would 
be seen what an item this was. 


A TREE-PLANTING MACHINE. 

Attention is drawn in the February (1924) Number of “South 
African Journal of Industries ” to a recent invention designed 
lo facilitate the planting of trees. It is known as the Duivel Tree- 
Planter, and the principle on which it works is that of taking up the 
rich iiursery soil around the young tree, with the tree in the centre, 
and planting the whole in the position which the tree is to occupy 
.permanently. The roots are thus left undisturbed, and the tree 
suffers nothing from its change of position. The removal is accom- 
plished by means of a cylinder which is placed around the tree and 
pushed down into the soil. By this means a young tree can -be 
removed with a block of soil round its roots nine inches deep and 
nine inches in diameter. The cylinder is then planted in the 
designed spot and withdrawn. It is claimed tliatia young tree can 
be planted out* with the Duivel machine in the hottest sun at any 
season of thq year without suffering any serious setback. [Jour, 
Royal Soc. .4rte, No. .3729.] 
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COTTON GROWING IN AUSTRALIA. 

We have received the following for publication: - 

An authoritative article dealing with the present position of 
cotton-growing in Australia and the possibility of the Dominion 
becoming an important source of supply is published in the curretit 
issue of the “ Bulletin of the Imperial Institute ” (XXI, 4). The 
author, Mr. W. II. Johnson, who was at one time J^irector of Agri- 
culture in the Southern Provinces, Nigeria, recently paid a visit 
to Australia to report on the suitability of different parts of the 
country for cotton cultivation. 

In 1788, Governor Philip brought cotton-seed from South 
America to plant in Sydney, and since then many attempts have 
been made to grow cotton in Australia. Tlie first bale of cotton 
exported from the Dominion was produced in Queensland in 18.52. 
With the help of premiums paid by the Government and the high 
prices ruling as a result of the American Civil War, production 
increased and, in 1871, shipments from Queensland amovmted 
to 2,002,100 lb. Subsequently, the industry declined, and, with 
tlie exception of a slight revival in 1890, remained practically 
dormant until the last fe\v years. Considerable interest has now 
been again aroused. The (Queensland Government are encouraging 
the growth of the industry by providing cotton-seed free of charge 
for planting purposes, and by paying farmers a guaranteed price 
for seed-cottoir ; assistance is also being rendered by the British 
Cotton Growing Association. In 1922, an area of 7,000 acres were 
planted with cotton in Queensland and the yield of seed-cotton by 
the end of August had amounted to over 3| million lb. Mr. Johnson 
discusses the problems confronting the planter in the various regions, 
where cotton-growing has been proposed and concludes that the soil 
and climatic conditions in large portions of Queensland, Northern 
New South Wales, North-West Australia, and in the Irrigation 
Settlements of Victoria, New South Wales and South Australia, 
are well adapted for cotton cultivation, but carefully conducted 
trials will be necessary to decide whether the crop can be grown 
profitably on a large commercial scale. 
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COrrON-WILT : A SEED-BORNE DISEASE. 

The following is a summary of a paper by Mr. John A. Elliott 
in the Jour, of Agri. Res., XXIII, 6:— 

The cotton wilt organism, Fusarium vasinfecMni, Atk., was 
isolated from strongly surface-sterilized cotton-seed, indicating that 
the organism is at times carried on the inside of the seed-coat. 
The pathogenicity of the organism was proved by inoculation 
experiments. Artificially inoculated seed carried the viable 
organism on the seed lint for at least five months. The wilt disease 
was introduced into wilt-free soil by means of artificially infected 
seed. It is recommended that badly infected fields be rejected as a 
source of seed for planting. 

♦ 

He He 

RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORT OF PLANTS FROM INDIA INTO 

SCOTLAND. 

In amplification of Notification No. 360, dated 29th 
February, 1924 {Agri. Jour. India, XIX, 3, p. 327), it is notified 
by the Government of India in the Department of Education^ 
Health and Lands (No. 826, dated 12th June, 1924) that a 
Destructive Insects and Pests Order has also been passed by 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, dated 23rd June, 1922, 
the terms of which are the same as the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Orders made by the Agruniltural Departments of England, 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State, '^fhe arrangements 
published in the above Notification which have been made in 
India for the inspection and certification of plant consignments 
intended for export to England, Wales, Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State will al8(} be applicable to plant consignments 
intended for export to Scotland, the original of the certificate 
covering which should be forwarded by the exporter to the Board 

of Agriculture for Scotland, York Buildings, Queen Street. 
Edinburgh. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


His Majesty the Kino-Emperor’s Birthpay Honottrs List 
contains the following names Avhic.h will be of interest to the 
Agricultural Department ; — 

Knighthood. The Hon’ble Mr. M. 8. D. Btttler, C.B., C.T.E., 
C.V.O.-, C.B.E., I.C.8.. President, Council of 
State. 

G.S.J. Mr. Frank Novce. C.B.E., T.(!.8., Secretary to 
Government, Development Department, Madras. 
Jtao Bahadur. Mr. Pandurang Chimnajt Patil, M.So., L.Ao., 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, South Ctentral 
Division, Bombay. 

Bai Sahib. Babu Srish Chandra Banarji, F.fhS., Offg. 

* Assistant Agricultural Chemist, United Provinces. 

Babu Haridas Banarji, Head Assistant, Office 
of the Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 

♦ 

♦ m 

Mr. J. W. Bhore, C.I.E., C.B.B., I.C.S. (Madras), ha 4 been 
appointed Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, mce. Sir Montagu Butler appointed 
President of the Council of State. 

♦ 

Mr. M. S. a. Hvdari, I.C.S. (Madras), has been appointed to 
officiate as Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands. 

He He 

Dr. W. H. Harrison, D. So., has been appointed to officiate 
as Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India and Director, 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, vice Dr. D. Clouston, C. I. E., 

. ( 446 ) 
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granted leave for 3 months and 25 days. Dr. W. McRae officiates 
as Joint Director oi the Institute and Mr. J. N. Mukehjee as 
Imperial Agricultural Chemist. 

* 

* * 

Me. M. Wynne Sayer, B.A., Secretary, Sugar Bureau, Pusa, 
has been appointed to officiate as Imperial Agriculturist from 5th 
June, 1924, vice Mr. G. S. Henderson on other duty. Mr. Arjan 
Singh officiated a.s Imperial Agriculturir.t from 14th April to 4th 
June, 1924. 

♦ 

aie He 

Mr. K. J. Bruen, Deputy Director of Agriciiliure for Animal 
Breeding, Bombay, has been appointed to officiate as Imperial 
J3airy Expert, Bangalore, vice Mr. W. Smith granted leave for six 
months from 25th April, 1924. 

He He 

Mr. T. F. Main, B.S(’., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bombay, 
has been appointed to officiate .as Director of Agriculture, rite 
Dr. Harold .11. Mann granted leave for six months. 

4e 

He He 

Dr. W. Burns, D.Sc., Economic Botanist to Government, 
Bombay, hao been confirmed in his appointment as Piincipal, 
Agricultural College, Poona. 

* 

* * 

On the retirement of Mr. J. B. Knight, M.Sc., from 19th April, 
1924, Mr. B. S. Patel, B.Ag., N.D.A., N.D.D., has been appointed 
Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural College, Poona. 

♦ 

He He 

Mr. B. S. Patel, B.Ag., N.D.A., N.D.D., Professor of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural College, Poona, has been appointed to officiate 
as Deputy Director of Agriculture for Animal Breeding, Bombay, 
vice Mr. E, ‘ J. Bruen on other duty. 
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Mr. V. G. Gokhale, L.Ag., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, has been appointed to officiate as Professor of Agriculture, 
Agricultural College, Poona, vice Mr. B. S. Patel on other duty. 

* 

* 

Mr. M. K. Pawar, B.Ag., has been appointed to officiate 
as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Konkan, vice Mr. V. G. Gokhale 
on other duty. 

He 

Rao Saheb Bhimbhai M. Desai has been appointed to act 
as Deputy Director of Agricxilture in the Indian Agricultural Service, 
Bombay, from 19th April, 1924, the date of retirement of Mr. J. B. 
Knight. 

Mr. T. Gilbert, B.A., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Sind, 
has been granted combined leave for 1.5 months and 7 days from 
1st September, 1924. 

♦ 

4 : * 

Mr. W. M. ScHirrTE, A.M.T.M.E., M.R.A.S.E., Agricultural 
Engineer to Government, Bombay, has been granted leave on 
average pay for six months from 1st July, 1924. 

* 

9k 3k 

Mti. C. S. Patei., B.Ag., has been appointed to act as Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, North Central Division, Bombay, vice 
Mr. W. J. Jenkins granted leave. 

3k 

3k 9k 

Mr. E. R. Parnell, M.A., Government Economic Botanist, 
Madr,as, has been permitted to retire from the Indian Agricultural 
Servif'e, from the date of expiry of leave granted to him. 

* 

* * 

Mr. B. Visa^anath, Officiating Government Agricultural 
Chemist, Madras, has been admitted a Fellow of the* Institute of. 
Chemistry in London (F. I. C.), as a result of examinations held 
a few months ago. 


7 
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Mr. D. Anand Rao, B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, and Rao Saheb T. S. Venkatraman, B.A., (Government 
Sugarcane Expert, Coimbatore, have- been confirmed in the Indian 
' Agricultural Service from 10th June, 1924. Mr. Anand Rao was on 
leave for one month from 1st June, 1924. 

•** 

Mr. C. Tadulinga Mudaliyar, P.L.S., who has been promoted 
to the Indian Agricultural Service from 3rd September, 1923, 
has been appointed Lecturing and Systematic Botanist, Agricul- 
tural College, Coimbatore. 

♦% 

Mr. F. Ware, M.R.C.V.S., Oiief Superintendent, Civil Veteri- 
nary Department, Madras, has been granted an extension of leave 
on half average pay for 14 months and 12 days from 11th October, 
1924, in lieu of study leave for 4 months previously granted to 
him. 

« 

^ He 

Mr. T. J. HuBlesy, M.R.C.V.S,, Officer in charge of the First 
Circle, Civil Veterinary Department, Madras, has been appointed 
to officiate as Professor of Burgery, Madras Veterinary College, 
from Ist July, 1924, vide Mr. P. T. Saunders on other duty. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. P. T. Saunders, M.R.C.V.S., Professor of Surgery, 
Madras Veterinary College, has been appointed to officiate as 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology, vice Mr. V. Krishnamurthi 
Ayyar deputed to the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, 
for training.- 

* 

* « 

In modification of a previous’ notification, Mr. A. C. Dobbs, 
B.A., Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, has been granted 
leave on average pay from 28th April to 26th Ocitober, 1924. 

*% 

The services of Dr. H. M. Leake, Sc.D., M.A., Director of 
Agriculture, United Provinces, on deputation under the Government 
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of Soudan, have been replaced at the disposal of the Grovernment 
of the United Provinces from 21st May, 1924. He has been granted 
leave on average pay for three months from the date of reversion. 

Mr. C. P. May abas, M.A., B.Sc., Principal, Agricultural 
College, Cawnpore, was on leave on average pay from 18th April to 
Ist June, 1924, Mr. P. B. Kichards officiating. 

)(: >(> 

Syaid Muhammad Baza Husain has been appointed to 
officiate in the Indian Agricultural Service as Deputy Director 
of Agriculture in charge of Cattle Breeding Operations, United 
Provinces, from 1,5th May, 1924, vice Mr. C. H. Parr granted leave. 

>ii * 

Mr. T. a. Miller Brownlie, C.E., M.I.M.E., Agricultural 
Engineer to Government, Punjab, and Offg. Principal, Punjab 
Agricultural College, Lyallpur, has been granted le.ave on average 
pay for four months from 1st June, 1924. 

* 

* * 

Sardar Sahib Kharak Singh, M.A., Associate Professor 
of Agriculture, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, has been 
granted leave on average pay for two months from 21st May, 1924. 

♦ 

Mr. Muhammad Abdullah has been appointed to officiate 
as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Gurdaspur Circle, Punjab, 
vice Malik Sultan Ali granted leave. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

• Colonel G. K. Walker, C.T.E., O.B.E., P.B.C.V.S., Principal 
of the Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, has been granted leave 
on average pay for 2 months and 27 days from 3rd, April, 1924, 
combined with the college vacation, Mr. W. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., 
officiating. 
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On return from leave, Mr. Leslie Lord, B.A., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Burma, has been, posted to the charge of the Northern 
Circle with headquarters at Mandalay. 

* 

* « 

On relief by Mr. Leslie Lord, Mr. W. M. Clarke, M.B.E., 
B.Sc., has been appointed Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural 
College, Mandalay. 

* 

* * 

Dr. S. K. Mitba, M.Sc., Ph.D., has been confirmed in the 
Indian Agricultural Service and in his appointment as Economic 
Botanist, Assam, from 28th February, 1924. 

Mr. J. N, Chakravarty, B.A., M.S.A., M.R.A.S., Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Assam, has been granted leave on average 
pay for one month from 1st June, 1924, Srijut L. Barthakur officia- 
ting. 

* 

* * 

In consequence of certain vacancies caused by the retirement 
of nominated members, the following have been nominated to be 
members of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay : — 

Mr. B. F. Madan to represent Co-operative Banking. 

Mr. H. T. Conville to repre.sent the Punjab Cotton Growing 
Industry. 

Mr. R. C. Broadfoot to represent the Madras Agricultural 
Departm.ent. 

Mr. G. Z. Meli, to represent the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tuticorin. 





Practical Botany —By Diwan Bahadur K. Rangachabi, M.A., L.T. 

(Madras: Superintendent, Government Press.) 

We cordially welcome this book which is the third of the 
publications recently contributed by the author to the study of 
Indian botany. It is prepared from the material handled by the 
author and his colleagues for the exercises which were taught to 
successive batches of students of the Agricultural (.-ollege and 
Research Institute at Coimbatore. The book, which is divided into 
three sections dealing with Morphology, Physiology and Cryptogams, 
quite appropriately forms a valuable laboratory supplement to 
the author’s excellent “ Manual of Elementary Botany for India.” 

We have read over the book with great interest and find it to 
be an extremely useful guide to the students of practical botany, 
even of advanced classes, and it is more so to the teachers and 
demonstrator. ’Hie selection and preparation of plant materials 
and objects leaves nothing to be desired. 'I’here are appropriate 
illustrations in the three sections and some good microphotographs 
are also reproduced. The latter are extremely useful. Their value 
would have been further enhanced had they been supplied with 
explanatory references by pointed lines to the contents. This 
want is more particularly felt in the case of Figs. 1, 5, 11. In 
the •portion on physiology, one would expect to see more illustra- 
tions. There are none of the latter to explain experiments of photo- 
synthesis. Such were specially necessary for experiments 7, 9, 5 ( 6 ). 

The four appendices, giving a list of apparatus, micro-technique, 
etc., provide all detailed information that maybe needed for fittii^ 
up a botanical laboratory that will serve the purpose oi the teacher 
and the taught. 


( 461 ) 
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The author’s method of treatment of the subject discloses his 
appreciation of the difficulties of the students and his consequent 
endeavour to make the instructions clear at each step. As the 
student progresses in the study of practical botany as presented in 
this book, more and more iiiterest in the study is awakened in him 
to pursue the subject. The writer’s aim mentioned by him in the 
preface — of not compelling the student to discover things for 
himself but of helping liim by giving clear instructions and guidance 
— ^has been very well accomplished. 

The book is a valuable addition to the literature on Indian 
botany and wo commend without hesitation this book to students 
and to teachers. [G. B. P.] 

* 

He He 

Some Studies in Bio-Chemistry. — ^By Some Students of Dr. Gilbert 
Fowler, D.Sc. Pp. 197. Ulus. (Bangalore: The Phoenix 
Printing House.) 

This publication is a collection of 26 short articles and studies 
in industrial and bio“-chemistry, dedicated to Dr. Fowler on the 
eve of his retirement from the chair of bio-chemistry at the Indian 
Institute of Science, by the authors, some of his former students. 

The range of subjects discu.sscd is very wide, including, as it 
does, problems connected with such raw materials and products of 
industry as acetone, alcohol, fibres, lac, manures, edible oils, 
leather and tannery products, and gives the reader a slight idea 
of the number and variety of problems connected with industry 
in India, the solution of which cannot be expected to be found 
without the work of bacteriologists and bio-chemists. [J. 11. W. j 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


1. The Soil and its Management, by Merritt E. Miller. Pp. 

vi+386. (Boston and London : Ginn & Co.) Price, 7s. 6rf. 
net. 

2. Beasts of an Indian Village ; A popular account of the Common 

Back-boned Animals of an Indian Village, by Douglas 
Dewar. Pp. viii-l-132-)-9 plates. (London , Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras : Oxford University Press). Price, 
4s. 6d. net. 

3. Farm Equipment for Mechanical Power, by Frank N. G. 

Kranich. Pp. xv-1-405. (London : Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd.) Price, 12s. <&d. net. 

4. The Production of Field Crops : A Text-book of Agronomy. 

Pp. 614. (London and New York : McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.) Price, 17s. 

C. Butterflies of India, by Chas B. Antram, F.E.S. Pp. xvi-}- 
226+412 figs. (Calcutta and Simla : Thacker, Spink & 
Co.) Price, Rs. 30. 

6. Economic History of American Agriculture, by Prof. E. L. 

Bogart. Pp. x+173. (London ; Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Price, 6s. net. 

7. Manuring of Grass Land for Hay, by Winifred E. Brenchley. 

Pp. viii+146. (London : Longmans, Green & Co.) Price, 

• 12s. 6d. net. 

8. Grassland Farming, Pastures and Leys, by W. J. Malden. 

Pp. xxiv+314. (London : Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price, 30s. 
net. • 

9. Quantitative Agricultural Analysis, by E. Q. Mahin and 

R. H. Carr. (International Chemical Series.) !^p. xiii+329. 
(London : McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) Price, 13s. 9d, 
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The following publications have been issued by^ the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since ouar last issue : — 

Memoirs. 

• 

1. Studies in Indian Tobaccos. No. 4. Parthenocarpy and 

Parthenogenesis in the varieties of Nicotiam Tahacum L. var. 
Crtha and var. Mirodato, by Gabrielle L. C. Howard, M.A., 
and Kashi Ram. No. 5. The Inheritance of Characters 
in Nicotiam rmtica L., by Gabrielle L. C. Howard, M.A. 
(Botanical Series, Vol. XIII, No. 1.) Price, Rs. 2 or 2s. 9d. 

2. The Wilt Disease of Safflower, by S. D. Joshi, B.Sc. (Botanical 

Series, Vol. XIII, No. 2.) Price, R. 1 or l6‘. 6d. 

Bulletin. 

3. The External Morphology and Bionomics of the Commonest 

Indian 1^ick {Hyalmnma ceffifptium), by Mohammad Sharif, 
M.A., F.R.M.S. (Pusa Bulletin No. 152.) Price, R. 1. 

Beport. 

4. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Entomological Meeting, 

held at Pusa from 5th to 10th February, 1923. Price, 
Rs. 9-8. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


TO BK HAD FROM 


The Office of the Agricultural Adviser to the (Government of India, Pura, Bihar, 
and from the folloinntj Agents : — 


(1) THACKER, SPINK & CO., Calcutta. 

(2) VV. NEWMAN & (JO., CALcurrA. 

(3) Rai M. C. SARKAR BAHADUR & SONS, 

Calcutta. 

(4) hkxhnbothams, i;rD., ^UDUAS. 

(5) THOMPSON & CO., Madras. 

(6) D. B. TARAPOREVACA, SONS & CO., 

Bombay. 


(7) THACKER & CO., LTD., Bombay. 

(8) SUNDER PANDURANG, Bombay. 

(9) Rai Sahib M. GULAB SINCHI & SONS. 

Lahore. 

(10) MANACJIER, EDUCATIONAL BOOK DEPOT, 

Nagpur. 


A complete list of the publications of the Imperial Department of Agriculture In 
India can be obtained on application from the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Qovernment of India, Pusa, Bihar, or from any of the above-mentioned Agents. 


These publications arc : — 

1. The AgrkulluraJ. Joiirtuil of India, A .Journal dealing with subjects connected with agricultural econo- 

mics, field and garden crops, economic plants and fniits, soils, manures, methods of cultivation, 
irrigation, climatic conditions, inst^ct pests, fungus <liseaHe.s, c()-()i)erativo crwlit, agricultural cattle 
/arm implements, and other agricultural matters in India. Illustrations, including colourcxl plates, 
form a prominent featun; of the .Tounial. It is edited by the Agricultural Adviser to the GovTmmcnt 
of India, and is issued once every two months or six times a year. Annual Subscrtpiwn, Bs. 6 or 
Os. fk/., including iJostage. Single copy, R. 1-8 or 2«. 

2, ^Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

3. Annual Review of Agricultural Operations iu Iiulia. 

4, Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India. 

o. Proceedings of Sectional Meetings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Imporhil Department of Agriculture in, India. 

Botanical Scries. 

(ft) Chemical Series, 
tc) Entomological Series, 

[d) Bacteriological Series. 

• (e) Veterinary Scries. 


7. Bulletins issued by the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 
g* Indigo Publications. 

9. Books. 

The following ate the publications of the last two years 

Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa (iuoluding the Reports of the 
Expert and Secretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1921-22. Pnee, As. 14. ^ 

Sniftriiifio ReDorts of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa (including the R^rts of the. 
Expert and Secretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1922-23. Prio^ R. 1.. 


Imperial DAiiy 
Imperial Dairy 



AQRICULTUML PUBLICATIONS— 


iteview of Agrioultnral Operations in India, 1921-22. Prioe, B. 1-4. 

Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1922-23, Price, R. 1 - 10 . 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India, held at Bangalore on 21st January, 1924, «nd following 
days (with appendices). Price, B, 1. * 

" Proceedings of the Cattle Conference, held at Bangalore on 22 nd and 23rd January, 1924 (with appendices). 
Price, As. 9. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Entomological Meeting, hold at Pusa, 5th to 10th February, 
1923. Mce, Rs. 9-8. 

Proceedings of the Second Meeting of Veterinary Officers in India, held at Calcutta frop 26th February 
to 2nd March, 1923 (with appendices). Price, R. 1-12. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN 

INDIA 


BOTANICAL 8BRIK8 

Vol. XI, No. VIIL The Inheritance of Characters in Rice, II, by F. R. Parnell, ii.a., Ag. Dip. 

(Cantab.), with the assistance of G. N. Banoaswami Ayyanqar, b.a., K. Ramiah^ 

L. Ag., and C. R. Srinivasa Ayyangab, L.Ag. Price, R. 1-4 or 1«. 8 d. 

Vol. Xli No. IX. A New Ginger Disease in Godavari District, by B. Sundararaman, m.a. Price. 

R. 1 or Is. 4d. 

\ oJ« XI, No. X. Udminihwtporium spp. on Cereals and Sugarcane in India, Part I (Diseases of 

Zm Maya and Sorghum vulgare caused by species of JJdminthoaporium), by 

M. Mitra, M.S0. Price, R. 1 or Is. 4d. 

Vol. XII, No. I. Tho Wheats of Bihar and Orissa, by Albert Howard, o.i.e., m.a., Gabbixlle 

L. C. Howard, m.a., and Abddb Rahman Khan. Price, As. 8 or 9d. 

VoL XII, No. II. 1 — History of the operations against Bud-Rot of Palms in {South India. 

II — Inoculation Experiments with Phytophthora palmivora ButI, on Boraaaua 
flabeUifer Linn. and'C'ocos nueijera Limi., by W. McBab, m.a., b.so. Price, 
R. 1-4 or 

Vol. Xll, No. HI. {Studies in Inheritance in Cotton, 1. History of a cross between G, htrbacmtn and (7. 
Tiegleclum, by G. L. Kottur, M.Ag. Price, R. 1-4 or Is. 9d. 

Vol. Xll, No. IV. {Studies in Indian Oil Seeds. No. 2 . Linseed, by Gabrielle L. G. Howard, m.a., 
and Abdub Rahman Kuan. Price, R. 1-4 or 2s. 

Vol. XU, No. V. Studies in Gujarat Cottons, Part II, by Maqanlal L. Patel, B.Ag. Price, 

R. M2 or 3s. 

Vol. Xlll, No. I, Studies in Indian Tobaccos. No. 4. — ^Parthcnocarpy and Parthenogoncsis in the 

varieties of Nicoliana Tabacum L. var. Cuba and var. Mirodalo, by Gabbielle 
L. G. Howard, m.a. ; and Kashi Ram. No. 5.-^The Inheritance of Characters 
in Nicoliana rualica L., by Gabbielle L. 0. Howard, m.a. Price, Bs. 2 or 2s. 9d. 

Vol. Xlll, No. II. Tho Wilt Disease of Safflower, by S. D. Joshi, b.sc. Price, B. 1 or Is. 6 d. 

Vol. XIU No. IIL Studies in Indian Fibre Plants. No. 3. On the Inheritance of Characters in 

HUnacua Sabdariffa L., by Albert Howard, o.i.e., and Gabbielle L. C. 
Howard, m.a. {In the preaa,) 


OHEMIOAL 8IRIE8 

Vol. VI, No. VI. Investigations on Indian Opium, No. 3. Studies in the Meconio Acid Content of 
Indian Opium, by Harold E. Annktt, d.sc. (Lond.), v.i.o., M.B.B.A.O.; and 
Mathura Nath Bose, m.a. Price, As. 6 or 6d. 

V id. VI, No. VU. Chemical Studies on {Safflower Seed and its Germination, by V. A 4 Tambaei^ V.CC,, 
ji.Ag. Price, As. 10 or Is. 

Vol* VI, No. VllL Note on the Permanent Manurisl Plots, Coimbatore, hy Roiahd V»KniBii, D,tc. 
Prices R, 1-4 Is. Otf 



Vol. VII, No. 

Vol. VII, No. 
Vol. Vn, No, 


Vol. VII, No, 


OHIMIOAL SERIKS— (concM.) 

L A Note on Hydrooyanio Aoid in the Burma Bean {Pkaseolus tunalus, ep.), by F. J. 
Warth, M.SC., B.so. Price, As. 12 or Is. 

II. Studies of an Acid Soil in Assam, 11, by A. A. McauiTT, b.sc. Price, As. 12 or Is. 

III. A Pipliminary Note on the Decomposition of Calcium Cyanamide in South Indian 

Soils, by Roland V. Norris, u.so., f.i.c., B. Viswanath and (J. V. Rabiaswami 
Ayyar, L.Ag. Price, As. 12 or Is. 

IV. Some Digestibility Trials on Indian Feeding Stulls, by P. E. Lanuer, m.a,, d.sc., 

A.I.C., and Pandit Lal Chand Dharmani, L.Ag. {In the press,) 


Vol. VII, Nos. VII 
A VII I. 

Vol. vn. No. IX. 
Vol. VII. No. X. 

Vol. Vrt, No. XL 
Vol. VII, No. XIl. 

Vol. VXl, No. XIII. 

Vol. VIII, Nos. I, II 
& III. 

Vol. VIII, No. IV. 


ENTOMOLOQICAL SERIES 

New and Rare Indian Ddoiiata. in the Pusa Collection ; Further Notes on 
Rhinocypha Larvw, by Major F. C. Fraser, i.m.s. Price, R. 1-4 or Is. 9d. 

Notes on Indian Diptcra, by Ronald Senior- White, f.e.s. Price, R. 1-12 or 2s. 3d. 

PUUf/edra gosst/piella, Saund., JMiik Boll-worm in South India, 1920-21, by 
B. Ballard, b.a., f.e.s. Price, As. 12 or Is, 

Studie.t) in Indian Dormaptcra, by Moroan Herard. Price, R. 1-4 or Is. 9d, 

Further Notes on Pempheres aUlnis, Fst. (The Cotton Stem Weevil), by 
10. Ballard, b.a., f.e.s. Price, R. I or Is. 4d. 

All Account of Experiments on the (Control of A’l’ya (Schmfiofnus) incerlcllus in the 
(iodavari Delta, by E. Ballard, b.a., f.e.s. Price, As. 14 or Is. 4d. 

llydrophilldfrioi fiidia, by A. d’Oroiivmont ; Au Aiinutated List of luhiioumouidie 
in the Pusa Collection, by (L R. Dijtt, b.a. ; A Second Note on Odonata in the 
Pusa Collection, by Major F. C. Fraseh. Price, H. 1 or Is. 6d. 

Notes on Indian Muscidx, by R. Senior- White, f.e.s. i’rioe. As. 12 or Is. 


VETERINARY SERIES 


Vol. 

Ill, 

No. 

IV. 

Vol. 

III, 

No. 

V. 


Studies in Rinderpest, by W. A. Pool, m.r.c.v.s. ; and T. M, Dofle, f.r.c.v.s. 
Price, R. 1 or Is. 4d. 

Etiology of Equine Contagious Abortion in India, by T, M. Doflb, f.r.c.v.s. 
Price, As. 8 or 9d. 


BULLETINS ISSUED BY THE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, PUSA 

No. 130. Feeding Experimeuts at Government Cattle Farm, ilissar, by R. Branford, m.r.o.v.s. ; and 
E. Skwkll, M.O., M.K.C.V.S. Price, As. 3. 

No. 131. Au Entomologist’s Crop Pest (Calendar for the Madras Presidency, by T, V. Ramakrishna 
Ayyar, b.a., f.e.8., f.z.s. Price, As. 2, 

No. 132. RoportofCamjiaign against iS'podopIemjmiMnVttt, Boisd, {Nveluidos) in Malabar, by E. Ballard, 
B.A., F.E.S. Price, As. 2, 

No. 133. Results of Investigation of Bionomics of Plalyedra gossijpidla Saunders in South India, together 
with some notes on ICarias insulunu and K, jubiett by E. Ballard, b.a., f.e.s. Price, As. 5. 

No. 134. Supplementary Observations on Borers in Sugarcane, Riec, etc., by 0. C. Ghosh, b.a . Price, 
As. 6. 

No. 136. Some Observations on the Control of Field Rats in the Punjab, by M. A. Hussain, m.a., and 
Hem Singh Prutui, m.so. Price, A. 1. {Out of print,) 

No. 136. The Hydrogen Ion Concentrations of some Indian Soils and Plant Juices, by W. R. G. Atkins, 
O.B.K., SC.D., i<i.c. Price, As. 4. 

No, 137. Note on the Probability of an Inter-relation between the Length of the Stigma and that of the 
Fibre in some forms of the genus Gossypium, by Ram Prasad. Price, As. 4. ^ 

No. 138. Methods of Examination of certain Characters in C:)ottoii, by G. R. Hilson» b.sc. Price, As. 8, 

No» 139. Jist of Piiblioations on Indian Entomology, 1920-21 (compiled by the Imperial Entomologist). 

Prioo, Bt, 1. 



BULLETINS ISSUED BY THE AQRIOULTUflAL RESEApOH 
INSTITUTE, PUSA— 

Ka 140. The Determination of Prussic Acid in Burma Beans (Phaseolus lunatui), JPreliminary Note, By 
J. Charlton, b.so. Price, As. 3. , 

No. 141. Comparative Manurial Value of the whole plants and the different parts ofc Green Manures, by 
N. V. JosiiT, B.A., M.SC., L.Ag. Price, As. 6. 

No. 142. The Cultivation of Lac in the Plains of India, by 0. S. Misra, b a. Price, R. 1-8. 

No. 143. Ber {Zizyphus jujuba) Fruit and its Fly Pest, by .J L. Kharx, f.e.s. Price, As. 6. 

No. 144. Observations on the Morphology and Life-cycle of Filaria recondita Grassi, by M. Anant 
Narayan Rao. Price, As. 6. 

No. 145. Some Observations on the Barren Soils of Lower Bari Doab Colony in the Punjab, by S. M. Nasir. 
Price, As. 3. 

No. 146. The Prevention of Nuisances caused by the Parboiling of Paddy, by J. Charlton, b.sc,, a.i.o. 
Price, As. 5. 

No, 147. List of Publications on Indian Entomology, 1922 (compiled by the Imperial Entomologist). 

Price, As. 7. 

No. 148. The Relative Responsibility of Physical Heat and Micro-organisms for the Hot We>athcr Rotting 
of Potatoes in Western India, by 8. L. A-trekar, b.a., and J. 1>- Ranadive, B.Ag. Price, As. 6. 

No. 149. A Study of the Factors Operative in the value of Green Manure, by B. H. Wilsdon, b.a., i.e.s., 
P. K." Lander, m.a., d.sc., a.i.c., and M. Mukand Lai., L.Ag. Price, As. 5. 

No. 150. The Improvement of Fodder and Forage in India (Papers read before a Joint IMccting of the 
Sections of Agriculture and Botany, Indian Science Congress, Luokiiovv, 1923), cilitod by 
Gabuibtxe L..C. Howard, m.a. Price, As. 6. 

No. 151. A Method for the Accurate Determination of Carbonic Acid present as Carbonate in Soils, by 
PiiANi Biru.sAN Sanyal, M.SC. Price, As. 2. 

No, 152. The External Morphology and Bionomics of the Commonest Indian Tick {Hi/alomma oegyptium), 
by Mohammad Sharif, m.a., f.r.m.s. Price, R 1, 

No. 153. Tamarind as a source of Alcohol and Tartaric Acid, by H. N. Baiham, M.A., and L. S. 
Nioam, L.AG. (In llie. pre.>-.5».) 

No. 154. The Bionomics of the Sarcopit? Matige ParaHiie. of the Bulfalo with some observations 
concerning the relative power of re-distance to adverse conditions of the different stages of 
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SOME COlSnSLON INDTAN BIRDS. 

No. 29. THE INDIAN LONG-TAILED NIGHTJAR {CAPRIMULOUS 
MA ORURUS A LBONO TA T US). 


BY 


T. BAINBRIGGE FLETCHER, R.N., K.L.S., F.E.S., P.Z.S., 


Imperial Eitfonwlof/isf ; 


AND 

V. M. FNGLLS, M.B.O.U., F.E.S., F.Z.S., 

Curator, Natural History Museum, Darjiling, 

The Nightjars form a small family of birds of which eleven 
species, representing fourteen named forms contained in two genera, 
occur within Indian limits. One species, the Great-eared Nightjar 
{Lyncorni'i cerviniceps), occnirs in Burma and Travancore and is 
readily distinguishable by the presence of tufts of feathers just 
above and behind the ear-coverts, but all our other Indian Nightjars 
belong to the typical genus Caprimidtjus, without ear-tufts, and are 
very much alike, all being brownish or yellowish-grey mottled with 
darker and lighter spots. In habits, as in general appearance, 
they are all very similar, resting during the day-time on the ground 
amongst vegetation or stones or clods of earth, and appearing on 
the wing only at dusk, when they hawk about for insects which they 
catch either on the wing by means of their large mouth, which can 
be opened very widely, or on the ground. They are rarely seen 
in the day-time, when they keep quite motionless, sqq^tted on the 
ground, and are readily passed over as a clod of earthy but are 
commonly seen on the wing in the evening or may be found on roads 
catching dung-beetles attracted to cattle-droppings. 

( 456 ) 
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As in some other groups ol birds, the typical Nightjars have a 
comb-like formatioii on the inner side of the long middle-toe, but 
the use of tliis structure appears to be unloiown although it is 
supposed to be of use iji cleaning the beak and the long rietal 
bristles from the liooked claws of beetles and from the scales of 
moths whicli have been caught in the mouth. These birds have 
also strongly developed rietal bristles which doubtless assist them 
to obtain insect prey on the wing. 

Their noiseless flight is very charactei-istic and more resembles 
that of a gigantic moth than that of a bird. It consists of a few 
quick flappings of the witigs alternated with rapid and complicated 
glides and wheels through the air with wings widely extended. 
Sometimes the tips of the long wings are brought together above 
the back with ah audible smack. Its position at rest also makes it 
easy to place a bird as a Nightjar, as it squats down with its whole 
body on the resting surface ; also when a Nightjar perches on a 
branch, it sits on it lengthwise, and not across it as other birds do. 

Their food consists entirely of insects, largely moths and beetles, 
captured both on the wing and on the ground. They may therefore 
be considered as useful birds but liardly occur in sufficient numbers, 
as a rule, to do very much good. It should be noted, however, 
that the quantity of moths captured and devoured by a single bird 
is astonishingly large. 

As already noted, all the Nightjars look very much alike, 
at least when seen at large after night-fall. The Common Indian 
Nightjar {Caprimulgiis asuiticm), distinguished by having distinct 
but narrow black streaks on the back, in combination with an almost 



Common Indian Nightjar (Cuprimulyun aaiaticu ^) ; Loft foot and hou«L 
(After Blanford, t*, /. Birdfi, Vol, III, Ggs. 53 and 54#) 
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naked tarsus, ,o(!(;urs commonly tlirongliout most parts of the 
Plains of India, Ceylon and N^ortli Burma. It is found in open 
and cultivated (country, groves, gardens and non-forested areas 
generally and is often seen near habitations. It occurs (tommonly 
in the larger gardens of Calcutta and is sometimes known as the 
“ Ice-bird,” because its cry, which is constantly heard at night, 
is like the .sound made by a .stone skimming over the fro7.en surface 
of a pond, the note being repeated slowly at first and then more 
quickly. 

In North Bihar the Common Nightjar seems to be replaced 
by the Indian Long-tailed Nightjar {Cnprimulgus macrurin albono- 
tatus), shown on our Plate, which is very similar to the Common 
Nightjar but rather larger in size, and may be distinguished by 
having the tarsus feathered throughout. It is found throughout 
the plains from North-West India to As.sam, extending into the 
lower ranges of the Himalaya, wherever suitably wooded areas 
occur, but in the summer months it ascends higher up the Hills, 
having been noted at Bhimtal and Masuri. 

Regarding its habits, Stuart-Baker, writing on the Birds of 
North Cachar, gives the following iutere.sting note, which may be 
quoted cxtoiso : My house is built on a hill, the garden on 

the steepest side coming up to the very brow of the steep, almost 
precipitous grass slope, leaving room only for a narrow foot-path 
for the servants and hill-people just outside the fence, this path- 
way is the favourite haunt after dusk of this fine Night jai and I, 
seated motionless on the bank, often have had them approach me 
within a few feet, so near indeed that I have more than once tried 
to catch them with a short butterfly-net. I believe it is not at all 
generally known how much these birds feed on the ground, but 
I have constantly observed them so feeding, and butterflies or 
other large dead insects which were placed near their favourite 
resting-places were greedily eaten by them, iheir movements 
on the ground are stronger and quicker than might be expected, 
judging from the formation of their feet, and they nmi m exactly^ 
the same manner as do martins and swallows when collecting mud 
for their nests. 
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“ A very remarkiible trait in tliis bird is tlie .fact that the 
female will accept the advances of more than one male, but, remark- 
able as it is, it is undoubtedly the fact, for on one occasion 1 was a 
witness of it nor could there be any mistake, for both males were 
present at the same time and within three yards of me. 

“ The actions of tlie young are very peculiar ; tiny mites, 
still blind — their eyes do not seem to open till tlie seventh day — will, 
when first discovered or when they hear a heavy tread near them, 
lie flat on the ground, their colour closely assimilating with the 
dead bamboo leaves or other material on which they lie ; should, 
however, the danger of discovery become very imminent, they will 
crawl under the leaves and hide from sight altogether.” 

Jake other Nightjars, tlie Indian Long-tailed Nightjar makes 
no nest, laying its eggs on the bare ground, usually in some sheltered 
situation. Pairing begins in March and eggs are usually laid by the 
end of this month or early in April in the Plains, or a little later 
in the Hills, 'rhe number of eggs laid seems to be always two. The 
eggs vary somewhat in colour, from creamy-white to salmon or 
fleshy clay-colour, blotched and speckled with reddish-brown, and 
measure about .30 by 22 mm. The hen bird sits very closely on her 
eggs, so that she may almost be trodden upon before flying off. 
Speaking of Nightjars in general, Newton remarks : — “ So light 
is it that the act of brooding, even where there is some vegetable 
growth, produces no visible depression of the grass, moss, or lichens 
on which the eggs rest, and the finest sand almost equally fails to 
exhibit a trace of the parental act. Yet scarcely any bird shows 
greater local attachment and the precise site chosen one year is 
almost certain to be occupied the next.” 

The call of this species is quite different from that of the 
“ Ice'-bird,” consisting of the sounds “ chounk chounk ” repeated at 
intervals, and may be compared to the sound made by striking a 
plank with a hammer. When on the wing it also utters a low 
chirping cry. • 

The Nightjars are also known as Goat-suckers, from a popular 
idea that ‘they suck the milk of goats : it is hardly necessary to say 
that they do nothing of the kind. Vernacular names applied to 
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Nightjars generally in India are Ghippalc or CItappa, Dab-churi or 
Dabhak (an appropriate name, derived from dtibna, to crouch), and 
Afidlui-chiripa (blind bird). Other appropilate names are Kappa- 
pitta (frog bird, Telegii) and Pathekai (roadside-bird, Tamil). In 
Burmese it is Uiiet-pifin. 



CROP REPORTING IN INDIA. • 


BY 

Rai Rahauuk 1). N. GHOSH, H.A., F.S.S., F.EcoS.,. 

Director of Statistics. 

It is propo.sed to give in the present article some general 
information as to the methods of framing estimates of outturn in 
crop forecasts in India as well as in the United States of America and 
Egypt. 

The present method in India. 

The framing of an estimate of the outturn of a c,rop depends on 
three factors — the area, the standard normal outturn per acre, and 
the condition estimate. 

As regards area, there exists in the villages of most provinces 
an agency (’capable of reporting the acreage ot crops with great 
accuracy,- wherever fields have been mapped and .surveyed. 'Phere 
are certain tracts (mostly in* Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, some parts 
of Madras, etc.) which consist chiefly of permanently settled estates, 
lands held on privileged tenures, and unsurveyed areas, where, 
owing to the absence of trained village establishments, the estimates 
of area are more or less conjectural, but these estimates are revised 
from time to time by careful comparison Avith the conditions pre- 
vailing in those adjoming areas of a similar character for which 
accurate information is a\'ailable and by means of such special 
enquiries as may be po.ssible. Estimates ot areas under mixed 
crops arc also more or less conjectural as they are based on formula) 
prescribed by provincial authorities. 

The second factor, the normal outturn per acre, is briefly defined 
to be “ the average yield on av^erage soil in a year of average 
Dbaracter ”. * nfis normal or average outturn does not necessarily 
corresponch Avilli the average figure for a series of yeai’S, which is 
an arithmetical abstraction and may possibly never occur. The 
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Agiicultiiral JDepartnici'it in eacli province uiaiiitaiti.s a statement^ of 
the nortual yields per aero of (?rops (under the two major heads 
of irrigated and unirrigated ”) of lands of average (juality 
in each district, fn order to test the accuracy of these standards 
of normal yield and to revise them, if necessary, a system of crop- 
cutting experijuonts is iii force in all the provinces. Under this 
system plots of land of average (piality are selected, and the crops 
grown on them are cut and weighed in the presence of responsible 
ofiiceis of the district staff or of tlie provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I’hese expei’iruents are carried out every year in respect 
of all the principal crops and in accordance with the rules specially 
framed by provincnal authorities, l^he results of the experiments 
are reported to the head of the provincial Agricultural Department 
who, on a careful scj’utiny of all the reports and after such further 
investigations as he may deem necessary, revises or verifies the 
standards previously adopted for the districts oi’ the province. 
Tliis revision is ordinarily made once iji five years. 

'Phe third factor— f Ac coiiddio)(, eslitnate — is the fraction repre- 
senting the relation of tlu^ croj) r(;])orted on to the normal crop per 
acre. In many parts of India, the cultivators estimate the crop 
outturn in annas or sixteenths. They take a certain number of 
annas to lepresent the iu)rmal outturn and estimate the outturn of 
the yeai' of repoi t as so many annas higher and lower than the 
normal, 'fhere is, liowcver, no fixity in the standard of anna 
notation ; and the Jiumber of annas taken to represent a normal 
outturn varies between 12 to 16 —in stune tracts 16 annas represent 
a normal croj), while in others the same term denotes a bumper 
crop. Consequently the anna e,stimafe of one tract is not always 
amenable to comj)arison or comlu nation with that of another 
traut. There is another system (known as the American system) 
of expressing the condition of a crop. Under this system, 100 is 
taken to denote a normal crop and the estimated outt\irn of the year 
of report is stated to be a percentage of that crop. In 1897, a 
question arose as to whether t he “ anna notation ” or the “ American 

• 

^ Quin'pienftinl Report on thn Aoeniije Yield par acre of Principal Cr§pi in India for 
the period ending 1921 - 22 . 
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system ” should be used in imiking crop estimate,^ and it was 
strongly urged upon the Uovernment of India that, as tlie cultiva- 
tors and the village officers entrusted with the duty of collecting 
data for crop reports were mostly accustomed to the Indian system 
(the anna notation), the adoption of any other system would tend to 
confuse the estimate. Local Governments and Administrations 
were, therefore, permitted to adopt such scales of notation as might 
be suited to the local conditions and usages, the object being to 
secure the returns in terms of a normal crop. But as the “ anna 
standard ” thus adopted would not possess any fixed or unifonn 
value, it was laid down that in the published forecasts the American 
system should be used instead of the anna notation, i.e., 100 being 
taken to represent the normal crop and the estimated outturn 
being stated as a percentage of that crop, the conversion of the anna 
estimate to the percentage estimate being made either by district 
officers or by provincial authorities. 

When these factors are determined, the quanlitatioe estimate 
of yield is found by multiplying these factors. Thus if the area 
be 60,000 acres, the normal outturn per acre 500 lb. and the percen- 
tage estimate (seasonal factor) be 80, tlio total yield will work 
out as follows : — 60,000 X 500 X xw — 24,000,000 lb. 

The defects op the present system. 

There is no difficulty about the area figures. On the whole, 
these figures are sufficiently accurate and admitted to be better 
than the area statistics of other countries. There are, however, 
real difficulties with regard to the second and third factors. 

Secotid factor. The figures of normal outturn per a(;re are 
mainly based on the results of crop-cutting experiments. 'Phesc 
experiments have not yet been (conducted on a large scale by trained 
officers of the Agricultural Department, as they should have been 
done, but by officers of the district staff having little or no expert 
knowledge of agricultural conditions and operations. Moreover, 
the amount of care and caution ne(*essary for the experiments 
is hot bestowed on them. Consequently the figures are only rough 
approximations to truth. 
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Third fcu^or. The original “ anna estimate ” on winch the 
seasonal factor is based is in most cases franved by the jjcUaioari 
(village accountant) or an officer of similar standing. These 
'paiawatis are not sufficiently intelligent, and, like most Indian 
cultivators, think too poorly of the crops owing to their ingrained 
pessimism. It is difficult for them to envisage what a normal crop 
is. The mental image of the normal crop whitdi the patawaris have 
in mind when estimating crop condition is the crop which they 
would like to see but which they rarely see. 'Phey fail to realize 
that a normal ci-op over a great area must have its fair share of crop 
troubles. 'Hie result is that the normal in relation to which c rop 
condition is estimated by the patawaris is something really above the 
normal. C'onsequently a normal crop is very rarely reported by 
them. Opinion is therefore unanimous that crop yields in India 
are greatly under-estimated. 

It will tlius be seen that it is desirable to improve the second 
and the third factors. The Board of Agriculture in their meeting 
held in 1919 considered the whole question and their croncluiiions 
arc summarised in the following paragraphs. 

The Board recognized that the area figures are hard to beat 
except in permanently settled tracts. They, therefore, c-,ould not 
suggest any method by which the area figures could be further 
improved iq)on except by the impruvemejvt of the detailed main- 
tenancjc ctf land records in permanently settled tracts and by an 
improvement in the method of returning the area under “ mixed ” 
crops. As regards the area under mixed ciops, the Board did not 
propose a definite method which would be better than the existing 
one. According to the existing method, each province has a set of 
rules framed for the pui-poso in conformity with the broad principles 
that the area to be returned must be the area covered by the forecast 
crop exclusive of the area covered by other crops with which it 
is mixed, 'fhe maintenance of detailed land recoixls in permanently 
settled tracts will no doubt lead to an improvement in the area 
figures for these tracts ; but the question is bound ul> with othei; 
considerations and is mostly a matter for the hnal authorities to 
decide. 
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With reference to tlie second and the third factors, the late 
Mr. G. A. 1). Stuart, Director of Agriculture, Madras, proposed in 
1919 a change in the procedure which was accepted by the Board. 
In the place of “ normal or average yield ” from crop experiments, 
which mean working from particular to general, he proposed the 
reverse process of working out particular from general. He suggest- 
ed that a statement of “ actual yield ” of crops should be compiled 
at the end of each year by means of collection and detailed study 
of statistics of nvovement by rail and sea, of manufacture or of any 
process, such as baling, and of estimates of local consumption and 
carry-over. When this is done for a series of years (say, ten), the 
total of the actual yields divided by the total areas would give the 
“ average yield per acre”. As for the seasonal factor, Mr. Stuart 
would leave the pataivann to follow their traditional method of 
estimating in annas, but would interpret their estimates in the 
light of j)ast experience and would translate them into intelligible 
language. Tlius if the pataivaris reported the following percentages 
of the normal crop in the past ten years -68, 79, 72, 85, 81, 
74, 72, 83, 67 and 75 (total 756 or annual average 75'6), and 
report the crop of the year of report to be 83 per cent, of the 
normal, the seasonal conditimi of the year of report should be taken 
as^^^^?? =110 per cent. 'I’liis means that assuming ten years to be 
a long enough period to eliminate seasonal fluctuations, the average 
or normal crop is that which the patawaris mark as 75*6 per cent, 
on his scale. Accordingly Mr. »Stuart proposed the following formula 
for working out yields : 


lotal yield = Area X average of — — ' X average «Nu.onai factor * 

Theoretically, Mr. 8tuart’s method seems to be an improve- 
ment, but the whole thing hinges upon the ascertainment of “ aijtual 
yield”. The determination of the actual yield of crops is attended 
with considerable difficulties ; and this fact was recognized by the 
Board, although it was admitted that difficulties would not prove 


^national factor 


insuperable except in the case of sugarcane. Tn the first place, 
data of movements of crops have to be procured from the railway 
authorities. When the proposal was examined departmentally, 
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it was apparant that the statistics published liy the railway authori- 
ties were not sufficiently detailed for the purpose and that their 
forms had to be altered in various ways before accurate information 
could be gleaned from them. Further there is an uncertain element, 
viz., local consumption, which has always to be guessed. Now with 
the recent abolition of rail and river-borne trade returns as a result 
of retrenchment, the determination of the actual yield of crops 
according to Mr. Stuart’s method has become practically impossible. 

It should be stated in this (X))inection that the Indian Sugar 
Committee, which sat after the meeting of the Board of Agriculture, 
dealt with the cpiestion of compiling crop forecasts in India. The 
Committee, while endorsing the recommendations of the Board of 
Agriculture in general, held that, in the case of the sugarcane crop, 
the method of ascertaining actual yield is quite inapplicable as the 
propoi'tion of the cane crop which is moved by rail is altogether 
negligible, the greater part of the //»//• manufactured being co)xsumed 
locally, or moved by road. They also held that n«) satisfactory 
estimates of local consumption and carry-over, if any, could be 
framed. ’rhe\’ were, therefore, of the opinion that so far as the 
sugarcane crop is t^oncerned, the second factor, viz., the normal 
outturn per acre, must continue to be based on crop-cutting experi- 
ments, which, they recommended, shoidd be conducted by the 
Agricultural Dejiartment in a regular and systematic way and on a 
larger scale than before by fixing the minimum number of the 
experiments to be made in the case of each province. As soon as 
figures on which sufficient icliancc can be placed are available 
for a sei ics of years, the method proposed l)y ^Mr. Stuart and accepted 
by the Board of Agruudture would be followed. This has been 
reiterated in the Meeting of the Board of Agiicultuie held at 
Bahgalore in January last. 

In the case of cotton, however, there is another method of 
calculating “ actuals,” viz., by means of press and mill returns. 
Cotton is first ginfied in ginneries and then goes to pressing factories. 
But all cotton which is ginned is not pre.ssed, sohie of it goijig 
direct to the mills. Again unpressed cotton not t)nly go’es direct to 
spinning mills, but is also used for extra-mill consumption, whilst 
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an appreciable anioiuit of hand-ginned cotton does not pass through 
oidinary ginneries, but goes direct to press. Consequently the 
sum of the amount pressed in factories and the amount of unpressed 
cotton received in spinning mills gives the nearest approach to the 
actual crop. This method was tried and fortnightly returns under 
the name of “ Cotton Press Return ” were issued so far back as 1916 
and continued till 1920, when they were abolished on the ground 
that they were hopelessly incomplete, there being no law compelling 
mill and press owners to furnish returns and much less accurate 
returns. There is, however, a proposal for reviving the weekly 
cotton pi’ess returns from all cotton-pressitvg factories which should 
be made compulsory as early as possible. Tn 1923 an Act called the 
“ Indian Cotton Cess A(^t ” was passed by the Government of India, 
Section 6 of which prescribed compulsory monthly returns of cotton 
consumed or brought under process in each mill. Unfortunately 
the Act extends to Briti.sh India only. 'Phere are many cotton 
mills situated in Indian States, and consequently the returns of mill 
consumption expec'ted to be obtained on account of the Act would 
serve no useful purpose unless Indian States prepare similar returns. 

The examination of forecast figures, in the light of actuals 
when they are known, is helpful both to the mercantile (•onimunity 
and to the officers entrusted with the preparation of crop forecasts. 
If the results are satisfactory, more I’eliaixce will be placed on the 
forecasts published and tlie responsibility of making correct estimates 
will be ensured. Such an examination is now made in the case of 
cotton crop only in the final general memorandum each year. 
Here the actual is taken to be the sum of net exports and consump- 
tion, both mill and extra-factory, the figures of mill consumption 
being furnislied by the Bombay Millovvners’ As.sociation and those 
of extra-factory consumption being conventional estimates made 
by the Cotton Contract Board (now the East India Cotton Associa- 
tion) of Bombay. In the present circumstances this sort of examina- 
tion has not been possible for any other crop owiiig mainly to the 
absence of any "leliable information reganling consumption. 

Witli regard to tlie third factor, however, there is no difficulty 
in adopting Mr. Stuart’s proposal for correcting the condition 
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estimate reported by tlie suboidiuatc stall’. A beginuiiig lias 
already been made iu this diiwtioii and s(»iue (»!' (he provincial 
forecasts contain condition estimates as pioposed by Mr. Slaiart. 

In crop forecasts comparison is generally made with tlie corre- 
sponding forecasts of the previoiis year. To meet the demand of 
the trade, comparison is sometimes also made witJi the final estimate 
of the previous year, altliough it may be somewhat misleading. 
For example, in India there are certain crops, such as (-otton and 
sesamum, of wliich moie than one variety is grown and the sowings 
of the late varicity do not even commence at tlie time of the first 
forecast. 

Non-official agencies sucli as large exporting firms, land-liolders, 
trade experts, etc., are often in a position to render valuable assistance 
in arriving at correct estimates of outturn of crops and should be 
resorted to with a view to make the present crop estimates of 
greater value than at present. Some provincial Directors of Agri- 
culture have realized the impoi tance of this outside help and consult 
in some cases such non-ollicial opinion, e.g., the Bihar Planters’ 
Association in respect of (lie indigo crop. This system is, however, 
capable of greater expansion and more use than at present. 

To sum up. On a consideration of the facts stated above it 
appears that all that is necessary and practicable in the present 
circumstances in regard (o crop forecasts is— 

(rt) to leave the area estimates as they are, 

(b) to pay more attention to the system of csrop-cutting 

experiments iu order to improve the standard normal 
outturns per acre, and 

(c) to adopt Mr. Stuart’s method of correcting the condition 

estimate reported by the primary reporting agency. 

Method in foreign countries. 

The methods followed in foreign countries, particularly in the 
United States of* America and Egypt, may be of interest in this 
connection and are described below ; * 

V.S. A. According to the Department of Agriculture, W ashing- 
ton, for many years past, in fact since the Bureau of Census was 
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organized in 1862, it has been the practice to accept the estimates 
of acreage planted under different crops as I’eported by the Bureau 
of Census every ten years.* In the fir.st year following the 
census, the crop reporters of this bureau woidd estimate the acreage 
planted as a percentage of the acreage reported by the (census for 
the preceding year ; the second year following the census the 
acreage would be estimated as a percentage of the acreage estimated 
in the preceding year, and so on, until figures for the next census 
are available. Theoretically, if there is no bias or tendency to 
under-estimate or over-estimate on the part of (U'op reporters, the 
acreage estimate by this method for the tenth year after a census 
would agree with the acreage reported by the census for that year. 
A weak point in the system which has long been recognized is the 
fact that individual crop reports are not free from bias, and there 
appears to be a fairly uniform tendency to either over-estimate or 
under-estimate the acreage, the result being a cumulative error 
wliich in ten year.s is apt to result in a wide discrepancy between the 
estimates of this bureau and the figures of the census. To illustrate, 
if the Bureau of Census should report 10,000,000 acres planted to a 
given crop, and there should be a uniform tendency on the part 
of the crop reporters of this bureau to under-estimate the acreage 
of this crop an average of two per cent, annually, this bureau might 
estimate the acreage as 9,800,000 acres in the first year after the 
census, as 9,604,000 acres in the second year, as 9,412,000 acres 
in the third year, and so on until the tenth year, when the bureau’s 
estimate for the crop would be 8,170,000 acres. If during the 
ten-year period there had actually been no change in the acreage 
planted to the particular crop in question, and the census should again 
report an acreage of 10,000,000, the result woidd be a manifest 
discrepancy of 1 ,830,000 acres between the figures of this bureau and 
those of the census. Further discrepancies would appear in the yield 
per acre and the total yield. 


* Prior to i880, the ccriMUH diii not show acreage of crops, merely x^roduction ; hence in the 
earlier years* the '.Acreage hasia wa.s obtained by dividing the ccasuH rcjiort of total production 
by an estimated yield per acre. 
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At or near the close of harvest each year agents and crop 
reporters of the bureau estimate the yield per acae, iu bushels, 
pounds, or tons, a(;cordiug to the nature of the product. The 
estimate of the total production is readily obtained by multiplying 
the yield per acre thus obtained by the previoas estimated total 
number of acres. 

During the period of growth of (;rops, monthly forecasts are 
prepared to indicate as to how the harvests would finally turn out. 
The factoi-s on which these foiecasts are based involve, besides 
acreage, the condition of the crop at the time to which the forecast 
relates. 'Phe condition of a crof) is expressed as a percentage of 
a normal crop usually denoted by 100. 'Phe idea of a normal crop 
is similar to that tor India explained before. I'o make out fore- 
casts, the condition figure is reduced to a yield per acre equivalent. 
This is done by means of what are called “ pars ” or the yield per 
acre represented by 100 per cent. At the beginning of each crop 
season, the .statisticians of the (irop reporting boaid of the bureau 
make a careful mathematical and statistical study of the relation of 
condition figures as reported each month with the finally determined 
yields in previous years. Having determined what a 100 per 
cent, condition, expressed in pounds or bushels per acre, has meant 
on the average for different months in previous years, a “ par 
yield ” for each month of the current year is established, which 
is used as a basis for* convertiirg “ condition figure ” into yield per 
acre equivalent for purposes of forerivsting. The object is to fix 
a par,” which will, in the light of what has happened iir previous 
years, most ircarly tit the month for which it is to be used. The 
“ pars,” therefore, vary from nronth to month as the season advances 
in aborrt the same proportion as the average “condition figures” 
varj^. As harvest approaches, the foiecasts approximate the 
final yields per acre mucli more closely tlian iu the earlier months 
because of the fact that being nearer harvest, the crop is less subject 
to change in corfdition due to w'eather influences, soil fertility, 
insects, and diseases. 

It wll be observed that the method of estimating' the yield 
per acre differs materially from the method of estimating the total 
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acreage, tlie acreage estimate being base<l upon a per<*entage of the 
preci*ding year’s acreage, thus <-arrving on from year to year any 
erroi’ made in any [uevious year, whereas the yicld-per-a(;ro (estimate, 
being based nj)on oiu' ycai‘ and not referring to any former year, 
is not affected f)y any error of a previous year. A constant yearly 
under-estimate of, say, two per cent, in the acreage will be magnified 
to a difference of about ten per cent, in five years and twenty per 
cent, (approximately) in ten years. A constant yearly under- 
estimate of two per cent, in the yield per acre will not be magnified 
in five or ten years, but, on the other hand, in comparing one year’s 
estimated yield with another, the errors will be neutralized ; that 
is, the effect would be the same, so far as comparative value is 
concerned, as though no error had occurred. In short, biassed 
errors in acreage estimates by percentages grow from year to year, 
biassed errors in yield-per-acre estimates neutralize each other. 

The Bureau of Census enumerates total acres and total 
production of crops ; if yield per acre is wanted, it is obtained by 
dividing the production by the acres. The Bureau of Crop Estimates 
obtains directly from its agents and correspondents estimates of 
acreage (as described) and yield per acre and arrives at the total 
production by multiplying acreage by yield per acre. 

Notwithstanding the difference in methods of procedure, 
the estimates of yield per acre obtained by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates in census years and the figures of yield per acre obtained 
by the census, with few exceptions, do not vary widely. 

Egypt. The Director of Statistics, Cairo, describes the Egyp- 
tian method, in regard to the cotton crop, as follows : — The cotton 
crop is closely followed up by the provincial staff of the Ministry 
of Agriculture from the time of sowing until it has actually been 
picked and monthly bulletins are. issued recording its progress. 
The inspectors', while availing themselves of the information supplied 
by the sub-inspectors, agricultural engineers and other members 
of the technical staff in the provinces, make extensive tours in the 
fields and visits to the villages to enable them to form their own 
opinion of the condition of the crop in its successive stages 
a result of personal inspection and first-hand information. 
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On the 25th of ea:^h month, tlie in.spect.us supply the Statistical 
Service of the Ministry witli notation figm es indicating the condition 
of the crop in their respective provinces at tlie time ot reporting. 
The notation figures are percentages of a nortnal (ten years’ average) 
communicated to them be! ore the (*rop is sown as representing a 
100 per cent, yield. ’Phe notation figures once (iommunicated to 
the Statistical Service sei've to calculate the probable total yield 
for each province and, subsequently, the probable average yield 
feddan (equivalent to I ’OSS acres) for the whole country, l^he 
yields thus reckoned are liiible to modification from month to month 
in reason of unforeseen factors influencing crop prospects. 

The method of calculating the probiible average yield is as 
follows : The area under cotton in each province (as supplied by the 
Direct Taxes Department of the Mini.stry of Finance) is tnultiplied 
by the normal (ten years’ average) of the province and the resulting 
figure, being the total yield which should be obtained under ideal 
conditions, is again multiplied by the mdatiou figure siq)plicd by 
the in.spector and divided l)y 100, and the product is divided by the 
area. 

Towards the middle of October tlie inspectors are required to 
send in their forecasts of the crop in their piovinces. The forecasts 
serve to check the final estimate of the crop made in November or 
December. 

For the final estimate the system followed differs entirely 
from the one explained above and is known here as the “ Square 
System”. A “ grid ” is applied to the 1 ; 50000 survey map sheets, 
and the villages within whose boundaries the points of intersection 
fall are taken as observation villages. 'Phere are about 300 sucli 
villages distributed all over the country. In each village twelve 
cottOn-growing estates are selected, one having a total cultivated 
area of more than 50 acres, two between 20 and 50 acres, three 
from 10 to 20, and six from 5 to 10 aiTCS. The members of the 
Inspectorate Staff* keep in constant touch with the proprietors of 
these estates, and as soon as picking has been taken, accurate 
yield returns obtained from them arc recorded on a ^Acial form 
and sent to the Inspectorate and thence to the Statistical Service 

a 
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of the Ministry of Agriculture where they are checked and average 
yields for the various districts and provinces worked out on which 
the final estimate is made. 

As regards returns from ginning factories a special form is 
sent out to all ginneries which they are asked to fill and return 
to the Ministry before November 5th, showing the average outturn 
of lint obtained from a hantar (99'05 lb.) of seed-cotton of the 
different varieties from the beginning of the ginning season up to 
that date. The ginners are not compelled by law to supply the 
information, yet no difficulty has so far been experienced in obtaining 
such information from them. 



THE FUTURE OF COTTON-OROWTNG IN SIND UNDER 
PERENNIAL IRRIGATION.* 


BY 

T. F. MAIN, B.Sc., 

OJficiattftfi Director of Agricnlture, Bombay . 

World production .a.nd demand. 

One of the iiio.st live issues in the economic world to-day is the 
supply of raw cotton, and more particularly staple cotton. This 
issue is of peculiar importance to Britain owing to the great Lanca- 
shire industry of cotton spinning and weaving. The sources of 
supply of raw material to Lancashire have been gradually dimin- 
i.shing. Lancashire has for over a century depended mainly upon the 
United States of America for her raw cotton, and this source of 
supply is not only diminishing but actually threatens to dry up 
within a calculable period of time. This is due to two causes ; (1) a 

diminishes! crop, and (2) an increased American mill consumption. 

American production of raw cotton reachetl its maximum 
expansion in 1911-12 when the crop exceeded 16 million bales; since 
then the crop has steadily contracted owing to the depredations 
of the boll-weevil, and now it is anticipated that the crop will not 
again exceed 11 to 12 million bales. 

At the beginning of the present century home consumption in 
the United States of America amounted to only 36 per cent, of the 
crop 'or 4 million bales. To-day it has reached 55 per cent, or 
million bales. ^ 

For the last 20 years the business men of Lancashire have 
realized that they must look to other fields for the supply of raw 
cotton, and strenuous efforts have been made to foster development^ 

* Paper read at the Agricultural Section of the Indian Science Congress^ £aitgalore» 1924* . 
' The British Cotton Growing Association Bulletin 79, May 1923. . * 

( 473 ) 
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witJiin the fiJiiipire. The niosfc promising countries appear to be the 
Sudfin, India and Nigeria. If for the iiioment we exclude India, 
we find that the total production within the Empire has not reached 
very large dimensions, and is not increasing very rapidly. 

Thus the total crop in 1916 was estimated at 78,800 bales, 
while in 1922 the figure had grown to 103,400 bales. Apparently 
lack of communications is one of the chief obstacles in the wav of 
rapid expansion in these Colonial areas. Lack of population, 
except in Nigeria, also appears to be a formidable difficulty. 

Turning now to India, the crop has twice exceeded 6 million 
bales in recent years including 1921-22, but only some 1,400,000 bales^ 
are of the quality required by Lan(;ashire. After meeting the 
Indian home consumption demand, there are only soine 200,000 
bales of this quality available for <'xport, of which the bulk goes to 
Japan. 

It is thus evident that Lanca.shii*e has still much cause for 
anxiety with regard to her future supplies of raw cottojv, and this 
fact would have been still more strongly realized had not the 
depression in the cotton goods trade masked the position by cutting 
down the demand for raw material. 

In these circumstances. One is forced to look to India to make 
a material contribution to the solution of this problem, and no part 
of India offers greater prospects than the irrigated regions of the 
North-West, including the Puirjab and Sind. The Punjab already 
has 10 million acres of land under annual cultivation on her great 
canals, and large new schemes of irrigation are projected. 

This part of India roughly coincides with the Indus plain. 
Rail-communications are good, and there is a large population 
already familiar with cotton-growing. The crop of this tract is 
easily brought to the port of Karachi. 

Description of Sind. 

Geographically, Sind is the most western part of India, and lies 
between 23° 35 ' and 28° 29' N. latitude, and is thus just outside the 
tropics. ' ^ 

The Britiah Colton Growing AsNociation Bulletin 81, July 1923, 
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The accoaipanying map (Plate XI) gives a general idea of the 
shape of the province, from which it will be seen that it consists of a 
longish strip of country with a river passing through the central 
portion. The length from north to south is about 350 miles and the 
width ‘varies froni 120 to 250 miles. The total area is about 
30 million acres, compi-ised within 47,000 square miles. For the sake 
of comparison it may be interesting to point out that, in ])oint of 
size, Sind is slightly less than England. Only about lialf of tbe 
province, or 15 inillion acres, is culturable, the other half l)eing 
mainly mountainous and desert. 'Plio great feature of the province 
is the river Indus wliich drains a large section of the North-West of 
India. The discharge of this river at Sukkiir at the height of the 
flood season has reaclied nearly a million cusecs, while in the cold 
weather, in Marcli, the (lis<harge has fallen below 20,000 cusecs. 
For all practical purposes, agriculture in Sind depends upon this 
river, as the rainfall is almost negligible (about 52- inches). A 
series of canals withdraw water fiom the river and disfribute it 
through the countryside. This water is heavily laden with silt and 
is highly prized for its fertilizing as well as its irrigating j)roperty. 
In the flood season, the banks are too low to contain the great 
volume of water, and hence there is a givat overflow which formerly 
caused enormous damage, but the In<lus River Commission, through 
the construction ot protective bunds, roughly paiallel to the baixks, 
have succeeded in controlliirg these waters, and confining them 
within a strip of perhaps 10 miles in width. 'Phis overflow of silt- 
laden waters has created the interest ing phcnomemtn of raising the 
river bed above the general level of the Sind ])lain, so that it actually 
flows along the crest of a ridge. 'Phc resulting slope is hardly 
discernible to the eye, but is suflicient to assist in the distribution 
and flow of canal w'atcr. 

As the level of the water in the river varies through a height 
of 17 to 20 feet, when the volume of water is smallest and greatest, 
it is obvious that the supply to the canals will depend upon the 
river level. In practice the existing system of canals receives a. 
supply for about four months from Juno to Septembe’i inclusive. 
The river, however, is very uncertain — sometimes rising late, 
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sometimes subsiding prematurely, and frequently dropping during the 
course of the season. The agriculturist is never certain for how long 
or when he will be able to irrigate his crops. Another great dis- 
ability is the liability of the canals to become chok*ed with silt. 
Every cold weather a great amount of clearance work has to be 
carried out. Tliis is due to the unsatisfactory design as regards 
lignment and slope and initial low level of the canals. 

On the left bank of the river the greater part of the country 
is too high to obtain natural flow water from the canals, and hence 
an enormous amount of manual and cattle power is consumed in 
lifting water by Persian wheels. Sufli(;ient has been said to illustrate 
how great are the economic disabilities under which agriculture is 
carried on in Sind, involving (1) insufficiency of water, (2) insecurity 
of supply, and (3) expenditure of energy on clearance of canals and 
lifting water. These factors have resulted in a verv low standard 
of agricultural efficiency over a large part of the province. It is 
not worth while to sink much money ot- incur much effort on behalf 
of a crop which may never mature. 

The same causes re.sult in very poor use being made of the 
available land. The total annual cultivation in Sind is only 31 per 
cent, of the culturablc commanded area, while a large area of 
culturable land is not commanded. Hence the annual cultivation 
is only some 3-^ million acres out of a possible 15 million acres. 

^riie obvious remedy of this state of affairs is to dam the river 
so as to maintain a high level of water, and to feed the canals from 
supply channels taken off from the river, just above the dam. 

This idea has existed almost since the day when Sind became a 
part of British India, but the engineering and financial difficulties 
are very great, and have time and again baffled the attempts of 
those who. have tried to design practicable schemes. Perhaps the 
greatest of the engineering difficulties has been the risk of causing a 
diversion of the river above the dam. A special feature of the 
Indus is its habit of changing its bed-site through wide distances. 
Jt seems, in fact, that a very slight obstruction, such as a deposit of 
silt, is sufficient to bring about material changes in the course of 
the river. Thus in the late forties of last century the idea of a dam 
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at Sukkur was considered and turned down by Lt.-Col. Walter Scott* 
of the ‘ Canal and Forest Department ; ” since then there have been 
repeated attempts to project a feasible scheme, but they have all 
failed from one cause or another until the latest one. 

The Lloyd barrage irrigation scheme. 

This scheme embodies the collective judgment of many able men, 
and perhaps the two most interesting engineering features about it 
are the ingenious manner of eliminating the probability of causing a 
diversion of the river. ITieso are : (1) The barrage is to be located 
not on a rock foundation as at one time considered essential, but on a 
sand foundation some three miles down stream from a rocky gorge 
through which the river has a considerable drop, and (2) the barrage 
is not to be constructed as a solid dam, but like a bridge, with a 
long series of arches. These will remain open during the flood 
season when the river is at its highest level, and the gates will only 
be closed when the river falls below the level required to feed the 
canals. This great scheme was only sanctioned in June 1923 when 
the Bombay Legislative Council finally accepted the scheme and 
found the necessary finance. 

Two great non-silting canal systems will be fed from points 
immediately above the barrage. The right bank system contains 
three large canals and the left bank system four canals. 

The amount of water to be withdrawn from the river is approxi- 
mately 50,000 cusccs in the kfiarif season. Some idea of what this 
means may be gauged from the fact that one cusec is sufficient to 
irrigate an area of 70 acres of cotton or sorghum. This will be 
“ flow ” water, and it will cost the cultivator, in water tax, only some 
sevfen rupees per acre per season. 

Some idea of the appearance of these canals, when completed, 
can be formed by comparison. Thus the largest of these canals will 
carry a normal volume of water equal to that of the Thames in heavy 
flood. Again the second largest canal, namely, thef llohri Canal, 
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designed to carry 10,250 cusecs, will be one and a half times as 
wide as the Suez Canal. 

The following statement summarizes in round figures the. areas 
alTccted by this great canal system, exclusive of some Half million 
acres in Khairpur State. 



Area rs milliiins ok acres 


Holiri (-anal 

KastiTii Nara 
(■anals 

lli^ht Bank 
Canals 

Total 

n rose commanded 


2 

n 

n 

Culturablc comm.'indcd 

2 

2 

i 2 


Proposed final annual culti- 
vation 

2 

li 

j 

1 1 

1 

->i 


Tncluding Khairpur State, the gross commanded area of the 
whole project is just over 8 million acres, within which there will 
be some 6 million acres annually under crop, h’or comparison, it 
may be stated that the total area of Egypt is approximately 
8|- million acres, while the total annual cultivation is 5l million 
acres, so that this canal system- alone will water half a million 
acres of crop over and above the entire crop of Egypt. 

Here it must be pointed out that the Lloyd Barrage Canal 
System is essentially designed for grain ])roduction rather than 
cotton. Thus it is anticipated that there will be the following areas 
under different crops in British aird Khairpur territory taken 
together: 8 lakhs of acres under rice; 17-?, lakhs of acres under 
cotton, sorghum, etc. ; 33y lakhs of acres under Avheat. 

CoT'I’ON DEVELOPMEN'I’. 

It is anticipated that cotton will be found suitabh'. for the 
whole of the commanded area, with the exception of the rice tracts, 
which amounts to some 50 lakhs of acres. But it should not be 
inferred that cotton will be grown on a half or a third of this area, 
as woidd lie •practicable if rotation Avero the only limiting factor. 
On the contrary the essential limiting factor to the possible cotton 
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area is the irrigation supply, Tlie canals have been so designed 
as to ensure that they (!an be run at full supply level throughout 
the year ; and as rabi (winter) crops requiT-e only half as much 
water as hhirif (summer) crops, it follows that two-thirds of the 
cultivation must be conducted in the rabi seasoir. 

This arrangement was advocated by revenue officials with a 
view to securing the best financial results from the project. 

The available water in the river in the kJuirif season is almost 
unlimited, being some 10 times greater than the o(),()00 cusecs 
which this canal system is going to withdraw. Hence an alter- 
native design would have been to construct much larger canals, 
so as to have permitted of a much larger kharif crop. 'I'liis view 
was advocated by me in conference, but it was lejected on financial 
grounds and also because it would have meant running the canals 
much below their capacity in the rabi season. The latter objection 
does not seem to be a very convincing one, be(;ause the largest 
canal in the system is going to be run for six months only for rice, and 
closed for six months when the demand in the rice zone is expected 
to be nil. 

'riie financial objection was a more formidable one because the 
entire (;ost would have to be debited to the kharif crop instead of, as 
imder tire present design, approximately one-third to the kharif crop 
and two-thirds to the rabi crop. Idie future will show' w hether the 
profits from cotton-growing will prove sufliciently insistent to 
enforce a reconstruction scheme to jjiovide a larger kharif supply. 
The people of the tract affected prefer the kJuirif crop and liken it 
to the male sex in comparison to the rabi crop ; and it is probable 
that they would be w'illing to pay a much higher sum than Ks. 7 per 
acre to irrigate cotton. Under the present design, the cotton area 
under full development may reach one million acres, though the area 
assumed in the estimates is about three-quarters of a million. As 
pointed out above, the area of culturable land believed to be suitable 
for cotton-grow'ing within this irrigation scheme is some 50 lakhs 
of acres, so that there is ample room for a much larger cotton areaj 
should the future demand for the product become • sufficiently 
intense to justify a reconstruction scheme. 
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From the foregoing remarks it will be obvious that the facilities 
for growing cotton in Sind, after the new canal system comes into 
operation, are going to be entirely different from those which have 
characterized the past. In future there will be a huge area of land 
commanded by perennial “ flow ” irrigation, the supply of which 
will be regular and certain. 

The improvement op cotton in Sind. 

Efforts to improve the (;otton of Sind have been carried on 
since the compiest in the forties of last c.entury. This work may be 
conveniently divided over two periods. These coincide approxi- 
mately with the second half of. the nineteenth century and the 
first quarter of the twentieth. The former period covers the efforts 
made by the officers of the old Cotton Department, and the latter 
period the work of the Agricultural Department as constituted by 
Lord Curzon’s Government. In the former period there was no 
perennial irrigation, while in the latter period there has been nominal 
perennial irrigation in the Jamrao Canal tract where the department 
has conducted its operations. In 1907, 1 published an article in the 
“ Agricultural Journal of India ” in which T described the attempts 
. made -in the first of these two periods 

Peruvian Nankin ^ 

Egyptian Sea Island to introduce a Staple cottoii into Sind. 

Hinghanghat Broach " Itcprcsentative Varieties of cotton, as 

Dharwar Babuiich shown in the margin, were experimented 

Dharwar-American Sindrfe^f/ •ii • • j i? xi 

with m various parts or the province, 
and these efforts were repeated at various intervals. The most 
sustained efforts were made in the seventies and eighties of last 
century. 

These experiments all ended in failure, and looking back now, 
this failure must have been associated with the poor irrigaltion 
facilities, although it is interesting to note that the officers who 
did the work did not apparently take this view. As a matter of 
fact, the experiments were conducted at places where perennial 
water from pumps was available, and I can only surmise that full 
advantage vms not taken of this facility. It seems probable that 
instead of sowing these exotic cottons early in Maroh-April, as is 


Nankin 
iSea Island 
American 
Broach 
Baburich 
Sind deni 
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now recognized to be essential, the sowing was delayed till June, 
the normal time of cotton-sowing in Sind. 

Mr. Strachan, who was connected with this work for 21 years, 
ascribes the failure to climate, and points out that just before 
maturity “the (Egyptian) bolls begin to shrivel and fall to the 
ground and the few capsules whicli do give cotton are seldom 
healthy . Mr. Sti’achan also pointed out that “ the Egyptian 
variety seemed to suffer from very slight variation in the weather 
and eventually succumbed to the frosts of January”. He also 
drew attention to the severity of boll-worm. 

Mi. Strachan s remarks are (juite intelligible to me, on the 
assumption that the crop was sown too late. In Sind, it is very 
desirable to secure the bulk of the crop by the end of November, as 
exotic cottons generally become unhealthy after this time unless the 
season has been very free from cold and dewfall. 

As regards the second period, the Janirao Canal was opened in 
1900 and was designed as a perennial canal. Hence the 
departmental officers initiated their work with great hopes of 
success. At first, attention was concentrated upon Egyptian 
cotton, and a very favourable report was received from the British 
Cotton Growing Association upon the quality of the fibre. By 
this time an area of some 5,000 acres had been cultivated by the 
public, but unfortunately the canal soon proved to be unreliable, 
and hence Egyptian cotton had to be abandoned. At the same 
time, sufficient experience had been gained to show that the standard 
of cultivation would have to be improved, if this cotton were to be a 
success. Subsequently the department gave special attention to 
American cottons which also are exacting with regard to irrigation 
facilities, but less so than Egyptian. 

A very representative collection of American varieties, number- 
ing 30, had been got together by 1906. These were gradually 
narrowed down until 1912 when it was decided to concentrate upon 
Triumph. This Variety did very well when sown early (April), 
but the canal could not be depended upon to permit of the sowung 
operations being conducted timely, and hence it fell out of favour 
with zemindars. 
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Tlie Indian Cotton Committee in their report (published in 1919) 
went c-arefuUy into the efforts made to improve cotton in Sind, and 
summarized their (.‘onclusion with regard to the problem in the 
following words : “ Provided a perennial supply of wal;er can be 

assured, we hold the view that there is no other part of India which 
offers such hopeful prospects of the successful cultivation of long 
staple cotton. The climate and soil are, in every way, most suitable, 
and all that is wanted, is water at the right time and in sufficient 
quantity.” 

Here it may be useful to indicate the returns that can be got 
from cotton in Sind. I shall give some figures for Sind desi and 
4K American, a very early type of American which has been able to 
secure a footing notwitlrstanding the unsatisfactoiy irrigation 
facilities. 

'rims in 1922-23, a selected strain of dei<i (27 W. N.) sown on 
an area of 33 acres, on the Government Seed h’arm at MirpurkJias, 
gave an average yield of 954 lb. of seed-(mtto]i per acre, including 
plots infected with kalar salts and subject to “ wilt”. The highest 
yield was 1,758 lb. of seed-cotton per acre. 'I'liis cotton was ginned 
and the ginning pei'centage was 39 percent., so that the average 
yield over 33 acres was just under a bale per acre. In certain 
villages in the Hyderabad District, yields up to 2 bales an acre 
have been reported. This cotton was sold for Us. 44-8 per maund,* 
so that the gross return per acre amounted to Us. 200. 

Similarly in 1921-22, Punjab-American 4P was sown on an area 
of 30 acres and yielded 25 bales. The Cotton Contracts Board valued 
a saw-ginned sample of this cotton at Us. 460 to 470 per candy, so 
that the gross return per acre was also approximately Us. 200. 

Both these cottons mature early. 'The desi crop begins to come 
on the market at the end of September, 'fhe Punjab 4F variety is 
very early. Thus in 1 922-23 a crop sown in May gave 90 per cent, 
of its produce before the end of November. 

From these figures it is clear that cotton ha'.s a bright future 
in Sind, and Uiere is also evidence to justify the assumption that 


♦ 1 iiiHUiul ~ 82*28 lb. 
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good staple- will be secured when the irrigation system becomes 
reliable under the new scheme. Thus in 1915-JG a bale oHhiumph 
cotton was sent to Liverpool and the British Cotton Crowing 
Association reported u])on it as follows : “ Very good colour, ‘ good 
Middling’ in grade, staple IjV* Ls”. strong. Value 8‘20d., 
with Middling American at 7'90<?.” 

Again in 1916-17 the British Cotton Crowing Association 
reported upon a sample of saw-ginned 'I’riumph as follows : 
“ This lot stands out and is a great advance on Indian cotton, 
clean, good colour, staple rough in character, Ij", some 
short fibre, strong, value 2*2'o0d. Basis, Middling American 
22-00(?.” 

Any long staple cotton will have to be very prolific to compete 
with the two varieties just mentioned. In addition there are other 
limiting factors, notably, hardiness and carliness. 

As regards hardiness, the future cotton of the ))rovince must 
be able to withstantl the severe hot wiiids which blow in April and 
May. It must also tolerate a fair amount of htlar salts in the soil 
and prove I’esisfant to refl leaf-blight in the autumn months. 

As regards carliness, all irrigation to cotton will be stopped 
in 8eptember-0ctober, in order to provide for the huge area of 
wheat whicli is to be sown. 

It is, ther(‘fore, evident that a long staple cotton will have 
to possess all these characters to compete successfully with existing 
cottons. 

I think the depairtment will be able to cope, successfully with 
this problem, but the experimental work will have to be done with 
great care. For this purpose it is ])ioposcd to provide special 
facilities by the establishment of two stations equipped with perennial 
irrigation by pumping. 

It is proposed to put a botanist in charge of cotton operations, 
and it will be his duty to explore all possible solutions of the problem 
of finding a high grade long staple cotton, suitable to the conditions 
of the province, as describetl above. 

For the sake of completeness it will be necessary , once again, 
to test a large collection of exotic cottons under very rigorous 
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control. It is known from past experience that American cottons 
profoundly change their character when grown in Sind, but it is 
not known with certainty whether this is merely a reaction to the 
environment or due to cross-fertilization. For example,* Triumph, 
a large-boiled variety, soon produces bolls of much smaller size, and 
the cause appears to be the dry atmosphere. 

From my past experience I think the importance of securing 
hardiness, earliness and prolificness would ju.stify the adoption of 
hybridization, using a cotton like 4F, which already possesses 
these characters, as the foundation parent. This cotton could be 
crossed with promising long staple exotic cottons with a view to 
securing staple in the resulting hybrids. 



THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE COCONUT JAGGEnY 
INDUSTRY ON THE WEST COAST.* 


BY 

]}. VISVVANATir, K.r.C., 

Offy. Government Affriejiltural Chemifit, Coimbatore ; 

AND 

K. GOVINDAN NAYAR, B.A., 

Assistant to the Government Agriealtural Chemist, Coimbatore. 

In a previous comrauuication on this subject, publislied in the 
“Agricultural Journal of India” (Vol. XVll, Part IV), it was 
pointed out tha,t the moxnwxt jaggerij (unrefined, raw sugar) industry 
on the West Coast afforded ample scope for iniprovemej\t, and that, 
by the adoption of a simple sand filter and the use of alum for 
deliming the juice, it lias been possible to obtain a better type of 
jaggery in point of cleanliness, colour and keeping quality than is 
to be found anywhere on the West Coast. 

Analyses of a large number of saniples show that jaggery 
prepared by us at the Kasaragod farm was by far superior to 
anything of the kind sold in the market. The table below gives 
typical analyses of the two kinds of jaggeries : — 

Comparative analyses of coconut jaggeries. 


Country jaggery Kasaraqod jaggery 


Sucrose 

(jiluoose 

Sucrose 

Glucose 

<)/ 

/o 

/o 

G/ 

/o 

<»/ 

/O 

(Klitnalui) 78*22 
(Ponnaiii) 08*81 ; 

5*38 

77*1 

30 

007 

73*5 

2*0 

75*30.1 

4*00 

83*5 

3*2 

02*80 < 

000 

77*7 

:f2 

01*18| 

11*37 

77-8 

3*8 . 


' Paper read at the Agricultural Section of the Indian Science Congress, Bangalore, 1924. 
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Comparative analyses of coconut jaggeries — (^o;icld. 


(’OUNTUY jttgijery 

Kasaragod jagg^^ry 

Sue rose 

Glucose 

Snerose 

• 

Glucose 

/O 

/O 

O 

% 

(Podanur) 7IP4.J j 

Ml 

87*5 

2*0 

(EVnii) 73-23 ' 

1*90 

85*4 

2*2 

73*58 

218 1 

83*3 , 

5*2 

(Kalinan(la])an) 71*57 

2*24 

80*5 

4*2 

( Peru IK 1 lira i) 71*20 

0-83 

85*4 

42 

72*32 

2*33 . I 

80*5 

3:8 

(}0*58 

4*15 

85*4 

()•() 



81 0 

20 



80*3 

3*0 



82*2 

1*8 



81*0 

2*2 

1 


79*0 

1 



80*0 

3*() 



79*0 

4*8 

■ 


81*9 

3*0 



78*0 

3*(i 


i 

81*0 

3*4 



78*7 

4*4 



80*3 

3*2 t 



77*4 

5*8 


The improved kind oi jayycry is well appreciated and commands 
a good demand. At the time onr experiments were running, while 
the price of outside was l^.annas a pound and easily available, 
the jaggery made on the Kasaragod farm was in great demand 
even at the enhanced rate of 2 annas a pound. 

How the improved product is appreciated by the public may 
be seen from the following extract from an article in the “ Madras 
Bulletin of Co-operation ” (Vol. XI II, No. 8, p. 294) entitled “ The 
Co-operative Manufacture of Palm Jaggery ” by Mr. M. Shiva Rao 
of Puttur, South Kanara ; It may no doubt look as if an increased 
output of jaggery may not help to keejr down prices at a reasonable 
level, since certain ortluxlox classes will never take to it howv 5 ver 
cheap it might be, and they would always be using cane jaggery. 
There is some force in this view but a change in the present method 
of manufacture oi jaggery will, in all probability, take the citadel 
of orthodoxy ■ by /storm, and the sentiment against paXm jaggery 
will be considerably weakened and disappear altogether in course 
of time. The fact has first to be published that what is called 
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‘ Pulghat aiul altio the ‘ Ghati ’ eoiuing from 

up-country and imported into this district is no more than palm 
jaggery prepared out of the sweet toddy of the ‘ Ichahi ’ (date 
palm). Secondly, palm jaggery should not be manufactured into 
flat thin round cakes as it is done now but made into cubicles of the 
same shape and size as the Palghat and Ghati variety. If it is thus 
put into the market, I believe, it will mend or end the existing 
sentiment against it. I do not put this forth as a mere theory but 
as a certain consequence, since it has been experimentally tried au<l 
found to succeed. Through the kindness of the Kasaragod Cor 
operative Inspector in »South Kanara 1 had recently got samples of 
jaggery prepared out of (joconut sweet toddy in the Government 
Coconut Station at Kasaragod, and some of my orthodox Brahmin 
friends gladly took samples from me after tasting them in my 
presence. They were immensely pleased that such fine jaggery 
could be njade in our district and they seemed almost anxious to 
start the industry themselves on a sufficiently big scale.” 

This paper deals with some of the difficulties which are likely 
to occur in the collecting of juice and making oi jaggery and experi- 
ments on the production of browji sugar from coconut sweet juice. 
It will be some time before a full detailed report on the subject of 
coconut sugar production, from the tapping of the juice to the 
marketing of the finished product, will be available. It is, therefore, 
considered desirable that the results of further experiments on 
jaggery and brown sugar production should be published as a second 
notice. 

The making of jaggery by the improved alum method on the 
Kasaragod farm was continued for the major portion of the year 
1922, and invariably hard lighb-coloured jaggery was obtained. 
Suddenly, about the end of March of the same year, it was found 
that when the juice was concentrated as usual it would not set to 
jaggery either by the improved alum method or the usual village 
method. All sorts of modifications in the technique of boiling 
were tried to no avail. The juice as brought down from the tree 
was tested for any fermentation, but no signs of it cquld be dis- 
covered. Eventually the trouble was traced to the improper 

3 
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cleaning of the pots. Experiments 1-3 detailed in the Appendix 
clearly show that the troiiblc arose on account of imperfect 
cleaning of the pots in which juice was collected. It appears to us 
that as a consequence of inefficient cleaning of the pots incipient 
fermentation set in, with the residt that the usual setting oi jaggery 
was seriously interfered with. 

Our experiments distinctly show that proper washing and 
liming of the pots and putting them mouth downwards when not 
in use is ordinarily enough ; but where for any cause this is found 
insufficient, rinsing the pots with water in which a small quantity of 
copper sulphate is dissolved, and subsequent washing and applica- 
tion of good lime will improve matters. This method of cleaning 
can be easily adopted by the tapper as the amount of copper sulphate 
required is so small that it would not cost him more than a quarter 
to half an anna, and this quantity can be used for a number of pots 
successively. If after use this is stored in a sniall pot the same 
copper sulphate can be used a number of times. 

Brown sugar. 

The idea of preparing brown sugar direct from the coconut 
juice appeared feasible in view of the fact jaggery prepared from 
unfermented juice was markedly (Tystalline in structure, and 
showed very little glucose on analysis. A small centrifugal butter 
drier was kindly placed at our disposal by the Superintendent, 
Central Farm. Fitted with a cylinder of brass wire nettmg with 
very small meshes, this proved quite suitable for oiir experiments. 
To prepare the sugar, boiling was stopped a little short of the jaggery 
moulding ‘stage, and the syrup left to cool and crystallize in a 
shallow vessel. The time taken for complete crystallization and 
the. size of the crystals depended of course on the concentration 
at which the syrup was removed off the furnace. With a little 
experience one could easily judge the stage at which the maximum 
amount of crystallization would take place. Percentage of sugar 
obtained this way ranged from 7'5 to 9 on the weight of juice or 
55 to 65 oq the weight ot jaggery. Details of a few typical experi- 
ments are given in the Appendix. Nothing like thorouj^ness 
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is cldiimed for,tli6se trisils which were only slightly larger than 
laboratory scale experiments. Our object in describing them is 
merely to show that a good crystalline sugar of fair purity could be 
easily obtained from the juice of the coconut. One reason why it is 
worth while to prepare brown sugar, at least in the rainy season, 
in the place of is that the sugar has much better keeping 

qualities than the jaggeri/. It sold at 3 annas a pound when jaggery 
was selling at half the rate, so that taking the yield at 50 per cent, 
on the jaggery, there would be no loss at all. If the mola.sscs could 
be utilized, it would even be a distinct source of profit. 

EcONOMICiS OP THE INDUSTRY. 

In view of the proposed publication of a detailed report on the 
subject in all its aspects, we do not propose to deal at length with 
the economics of the industry. But, as our object is to stimulate 
jaggery production, we wish to emphasize the fact that jaggery 
making is more profitable than either selling the juice as toddy 
or leaving the tree to bear nuts. As the coconut juice is drawn 
from the inflorescence, the use of a tree for jaggery manufacture 
would mean the entire stoppage of the supply of nuts and the 
consequent loss of revenue under that head. The juice itself may 
either be boiled into jaggery or collected without any preservative 
and sold as fermented toddy. For the latter the tapper has to 
obtain a license on payment of Rs. 7-8 a tree per year. When 
working out the economics of the jaggery industry, therefore, a 
comparison has to be made between these three sources of income 
from the tree. The average daily yield of juice from a fairly good 
tree may be taken at two bottles or roughly 3^ lb. This quantity 
would boil down to J pound of jaggery fetching 9 pies a day or 
Rs. 1*7 a year. Of this, a sum of about Rs. 2 has to be paid 
to the owner of the tree. Deducting Rs. 4-8 for fuel purchased— 
granting that fuel has to be purchased throughout the year, and 
that the expenditure under this head would amount to about a 
fourth of the sale proceeds of jaggery— the net profit would be 
Rs. 10 a year from a tree. If, on the other hand, fermented* 
juice is drawn and sold to the shop renter at the usual rale of 4 pies 
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a bottle, the income under this head would amount to Rs. 15 
a year. After payment of Rs. 7-8 as tax and Rs. 2-8 to the 
owner, the tapper gets only a profit of Rs. 5. Now such a tree 
may be supposed to yield about a hundred nuts a year. At the 
normal rate of Rs. 50 a thousand, the amount realized by the sale 
of nuts would come to Rs. 5 only. The amount due to the owner 
may be considered balanced by the saving on tapping accessories, 
etc. Of the three, therefore, the tapper finds jaggery-nxakmg the 
most profitable, besides being a source of daily income to him. 

In conclusion, our thanks are due to the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, VIl Circle, and the farm staff at Kasaragod for 
facilities afforded for our work. 

APPENDIX. 

Experiment 1. 14 pots were well washed, smoked, rinsed with 

dilute copper sidphate solution, and washed again with boiling 
water. 20 c.c. of formalin were put in each of four of these and the 
remaining ten were limed. All were then kept on spathes that 
yielded well. The contents of the formalined and limed pots were 
collected separately the next morning and analysed with the 
following results : — 


Formalin 

Lime 

13rix 

Sucroso 

Brix 

SucroBo 

f*/ 

/o 

1(VG4 

! 

14*40 

16*33 

13*34 


Liming was normal, juice clear and distinctly alkaline. 

The juice collected with formalin was made just alkaline 'with 
KOH, and the limed juice simply filtered clear. The two were 
boiled down separately. Jaggery from formalined juice was very 
hard and light-coloured and kept colour ; thjit from the limed 
juice set well and kept colour, though it was not as hard as the other. 
Jaggery from the usual boiling set also, but was not as hard as either 
of these. 
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Experiment 2. Pots were subjected to the same treatment as 
above. Trees selected for formaliued and limed juices were the 
same as before. Analysis of juice showed — 


Foumalin 

Limb 

Brix 

1 

►Sucrose 

1)/ 

, o 

JJrix 

►Sucrose 

o/ 

. o 

lij*4S 

14G5 

1G14 

1 

1312 


Liming slightly above uorniil. Pormaliued juice was strained 
through cloth only, while the limed one was filtered through sand. 
The former gave the same hard, good-coloured jdggery as on the 
previous day, but the piggery from the limed juice was soft and 
darkened soon, d’he product of the usual boiling did not set. 

Experhnent 3. Pots treated as above, but all were limed only. 
Juice from the four spathes from which formalined juice was drawn 
on the previous days was collected separately. Analysis ; — 


liCMED 

(Fouil POTS irSKO FOB FOll.MALTN 
PREVIOUSLY) 

Limb'd 

('fHR TBX llBMAlNTSa POTS) 

„ 

Brix 

►Sucrose 

o/ 

o 

Brix 

Sucrf)so 

V*f 

11) u 


IO-(>8 

13<)S 


Liming slightly above normal. Juice from all the pots was 
mixed and strained through sand. Half was boiled down straight 
away and the other half treated with alum, allowed to settle, 
decanted and boiled. The untreated juice gave the usual soft 
jciggery, whereas the one treated with alnm gave a very hard, light- 
coloured product. 

Brown sugar. 

Experiment 4. Amount of juice available for boiling was 
1 34 lb. When contientrated sufficiently (temperature 116° C.), it was 
allowed to crystallize in shallow pans and centrifuged after eight 
days. Crystals were large and well defined. • 

Yield : 10 lb. brown sugar and 14 lb. molasses. 
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Yield of brown sugar = 7’5 per cent, on juice or 53’2 per cent, 
on jaggery. 

Experiment 5. Weight of juice 120 lb. Juice arrived at the 
shed by about 11-30 a.m. Preliminary sand filtration was over by 
about 12 noon. Alum was added and the juice boiled, and allowed 
to settle for 2 hours. Sample taken just before leaving to settle 
showed : Brix 17’34, sucrose 13’24, glucose 0‘91. 

After 2 hours the juice was decanted. It was clean and bright. 
Just before beginning to boil at 4 p.m. another bulk sample was 
drawn and analysed to see if any inversion or fermentation occurred. 
Analysis : Brix 17‘47, sucrose 13*40, glucose 0*91. The syrup was 
taken out to crystallize at a slightly later stage than before and 
while hot a spoonful of white sugar was stirred in. Crystallization 
was complete by next morning. Centrifuged at once. Crystals 
were finer and better coloured than on the previous day. 

Yield; 11 lb. sugar and 9| lb. molasses. Percentage of sugar 
on juice = 9*17 ; on jaggery = 65*5 (assuming the yield of jaggery 
to be 14 per cent, on weight of juice). 

Crystals being very fine, the molasses contained a good deal of 
sugar that passed through. It was, therefore, slightly further 
concentrated and left over. No crystallization occurred on the next 
day. A few crystals of , white sugar were stirred in. No further 
crystallization was observed even after four or five days. 

Experiment 6. Weight of juice collected was 149 lb. Juice 
arrived at 12 noon and was filtered and alumni^ by 1 p.m. and 
allowed to settle till 3 p.m. It was then boiled down till temperature 
showed 116® C. .Juice analysed before settling showed : Brix 16*51, 
sucrose 13*34, glucose 0*77. Clear juice drawn off at 3 p.m. before 
concentration gave : Brix 17*69, sucrose 13*35, glucose 0*83. 

By next morning a plentiful crop of crystals appeared. Syrup 
was' centrifuged after 3 days. 

Yield *. lb. sugar and 12 lb. molasses. 

Percentage of sugar : 7*7 on juice or 54*8 on jaggery. 

Analysis pf a sample of molasses showed 50 per cent, of sucrose. 
V/ith more efficient arrangements for the separation of crystals, the 
amount of shcrose could probably have been kept dow i' further still. 



SELECTED COIMBATORE CANES IN GROWERS* 
EIEIiDS IN NORTH BIHAR. 


BY 

WYNNE SAYEK, B.A., 

Secrelary, Sugar Burma . 

It has been mentioned, in a previous article by the pre.sent 
writer on “ Mill Trials of Sele<‘ted Coimbatore Seedling Canes ” 
published in the “Agricultural Journal of India” (Vol. XVIII, 
Part III), that, as the result of thorough testing at Pusa, three seed- 
lings, viz., Co 210, Co 213 and Co 214, were found to be superior 
to the canes grown in North Biliar, not only as regards tonnage and 
improved sucrose content !)ut also in their practical freedom from 
disease when grown as field crops. It was also reported iji that 
article that, as soon as the mill trials were found satisfactory, a large 
demand for these canes came in from the growers in Bihar, but 
as the supply of seed-cane was very limited, only the available 
quantity of these three varieties was distributed in Eebruary 1923. 
In distributing the.se canes care was taken to select growers from as 
many districts in the White Sugar 'Pract as possible, viz., Monghyr, 
Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Champaran, Saran and Gorakhpur, with 
a view to find out how these three canes behave under different soil 
and cultural conditions. As mo.st of the growers had not at the time 
got*the implements for planting recommended by the Sugar Bureau, 
it was considered wf)rth observing whether, with the methods likely 
to be adopted at the tinic by the growers, these canes would still 
show their superiority (»ver local canes. It may be mentioned that 
at Ptisa, where the soil is not considered to be lirsfl <‘lass soil for 
cane-growing, the yields of the three variefies, Co ^1*0, Co 2l3 
and Co 214, in years of normal rainfall have averaged 700, 800 

( 4^3 ) 
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and 600 maunds* (i.e., roughly speaking 25 tons, 29 tons and 
22 tons), respectively, of stripped cane per acre, as compared 
with the 300 maunds (about 11 tons) of Uemja or Bharli locally 
grown. 

A circular letter was issued by the Secretary, Sugar Bureau, 
to the various growers requesting them to report their experience 
with these canes. I’hcir replies show that almost all were pleased 
with the results they got. The germination of these canes was 
excellent, being much earlier and more vigorous than that of the 
local canes, they started to make a much more vigorous grow’th 
and they also stood the hot weather very well. The results would 
have been much better as regards the final yield if, as the growers 
say, the monsoon had been normal. As a matter of fact, the whole 
of North Bihar had in the year 1923 the most deficient rainfall for 
very many years. It is, however, a matter for satisfaction that even 
under such adverse conditions the growers were convinced of the 
superiority shown by these selected Coimbatore seedlings on their 
own fields planted and grown by their own staff under their own 
conditions. A valuable asset has thus been created in a body of 
large growers who have seen for themselves that what is recom- 
mended to them by the Sugar Bureau is not only capable of being 
reproduced on their own fields but of even being improved iipon. 
They are now taking up the improved planting outfit recommended 
by us and have begun to see the value of improved cultivation 
and manuring. These are very hopeful signs, and we expect to see 
solid progress in this direction in the near future. 

We will now quote relevant extracts from the letters of some 
growers as regards the cultural methods adopted and the yields 
obtained by them. 

Mr. Dairy inple Hay of Jeetwarpore near Samastipur (Darbhmiga 
District) gives the yields obtahied by him as follows : — 

Co 214 . . 660 maunds per bigha, over 24 tons per acre. 

Co 213 .. 400 „ „ „ „ 17 V, „ „ 

Co 210 f . 740 ,, ,, „ „ 32 ,, ,, ,, 


( 


* 1 iiiauiid ~ 82*28 lb. 
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He reports that all these varieties were planted in the same 
quality soil and were given farmyard manure. The low yield of 
Co 213 was, in his opinion, due to the effect of trees at a short 
distance on part of the land. 'Phe rainfall was only 32 (30 inches 
with no heavy downpour, and moisture was poor, lie concliules 
as follows : “ All these canes are much better than lihudi (local 
cane) which with same treatment is only cutting out at best 
300 maunds.” 

Mr. G. P. Danby of Bowarrali, District Muzaffarpur, writes 
to say that he got SO Ions per acre on an average. He grew these 
canes both on light and heavy soil. The land was gi''en a little 
farmyard manure and in some mustard oil-cake at the rate of half 
a ton per acre. The rainfall was only 24 inches. He concludes his 
letter with the following ol)servations : “ All the canes did very 

well but Co 213 and Co 210 cut out the best, although Co 214 
proved itself to be a hardy and healthy cane. All stood the 
drought exceedingly well.” 

Mr. C. Atkins, Manager, J.)owlatpur .Agricultuial Concern, 
District Darbhanga, writes that he grew these canes on light sandy 
soil. The rainfall during the monsoon period was only 18 inches 
as against the normal of 49. The crop yield obtained was : — 

Co 214 . . 300 maunds per acre. 

Co 210 . . 375 „ „ „ 

Co 213 . . 593 „ „ „ 

The following is an extract from the letter dated the 1st March, 
1924, of Mr. J. Hemish Walker, Chne Buperintendent, Ityam Sugar 
Factory, District Darbhanga - 

“ Tonnnge per acre of Coimhatore canes cut. 

, “ (1) Co 214 . . 21'4 tons per acre. 

Co 213 . . 29 0 „ „ „ 

Co 210 . . 19-3 „ „ „ 

“(2) Co 214 in sandy soil with patches slightly ‘ Oosur ’ 
(alkaline). • 

Co 21.3— average soil slightly heavier than 614. 

Co 210- fairly stiff soil, with a good deal of clay. 
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“ Manure in all cases 190 Ib. sulj)hate of anniionia per acre. 
No other manure given and land was in poor condition until a month 
before planting, which was done in October-November 1922. Crop 
was kept entirely free from weeds, and when cut, land was clean. 

“ (3) Condition of crop was good. 

" (4) Kainfall for year was 38‘33 inches of which 4'50 inches 
fell on 3rd and 6th October. A regular weekly analysis has been made 
of each variety from 17th November up to 26th February, and will 
be continued in the case of Co 213 and Co 214. A complete stool 
is used in each case, every cane being ground, and an average 
sample taken for analysis. Results show that canes have improved 
in quality up-to-date aiid show no sign of falliixg off.” 

Mr. K. J. Finch of Manjhaul Factory, District Monghyr, reports 
as follows : - 

“ 1 have not weighetl out my (Joimbatore canes as most of 
what I had has been used for seed purposes ; however, 1 sent a 
little of my Co 214 that 1 did not require to the Samastipur Mill, 
and it worked out at maunds 376 per acre, 'riie Bliurli alongside 
is only giving maunds 300. 

“ 'ihe soil 1 had these canes in is a sandy one. 

“ The condition of the crop, considering tlvc year, was quite 
good. The crop had maunds 15 per bigha of inahwa-vake {Bassia 
latifolia) applied at time of planting. 

“ My rainfall was 21 inches, i.e., from the 1st June to 31st 
October, against my 20-year average of 47 inclies.” 

Mr. H. K. Gray of Mia Chapra, District Muzaffarpur, grew these 
canes on a rainfall of 22 inches. He grew Co 214 in fairly good land 
and manured it with faimyard manure and got a crop yield of 
520 maunds per acre. His Co 213 was sawn in (food land manured 
with castor-cake at the rate of 50 nyzunds per acre and the re'iult 
was an outturn of 1,140 tnaMirtds cane per acre. He .says : “ The 
results would have been much more favourable, had the rainfall 
been normal.” 

Mr. M. ('.' (h-aue. Manager, Peruckpore, District Muzaffarpur, 
reports that jie got 500 maunds per bigha (i.e., 600 maunds per acre) 
from Co 214 and that the condition of the crop was good. 




PLATE XII 



CO BATORE CAXE 213 OX EA LAXD AT PUSA IN 923 RAINFALL 24 INCHES) 
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Mr. 8. N. Bose, Manager, Kaiiti Oont^eru, District Muzaffarpur, 
reported the condition of the crop good, considering last year’s 
poor rainfall. He was unable to give the tonnage of the canes 
separately but he said he would be able to plant over 30 acres with 
these canes. 

The Manager, Turcouleah Concern, District Chaniparan, got 
approximately 700 maunds cane j)er acre from Co 213. He applied 
20 maunds of castor-cake per acre and regularly irrigated the 
crop before the break of the monsoon. The rainfall on his estate 
was only 24 inches. 

'I’o summarize. It is clear from these extracts that in spite 
of the unfavourable monsoon these three Coimbatore seedlings 
have shown their superiority under similar conditions over the 
local cane in the growers’ own fields. Of these three canes, while 
each has got its own good points, Co 213 is liked best by the growers 
and also by the sugar factories as a general utility cane. It is 
easily the first in tonnage, second in sugar, lowest in fibre but with 
enough fibre to make it a good all-round factory cane. Conse- 
quently tliere has been a heavy demand for the seed-cane of 
this variety and 19,000 maunds have been distributed this season. 
Of the other two varieties, 11,000 maunds of Co 210 and some 
6,000 mauivds of Co 214 have been distributed this February, 
and it can be said that these canes are now well establislied in 
North Bihar. It is most unfortunate that the (ianes had to be 
planted this season in a soil with very little moisture, and as 
cane is not usually irrigated in Bihar even during the hot weather 
months, these varieties will this year be put to the severest test any 
cane has to undergo. ’Plie results, therefore, of this year’s growing 
will be awaited with considerable interest if not with anxiety, as 
both the growers and the factory industry believe that with the 
establishment of these canes in the district the sugar industry in 
Bihar will rest qn a sound basis. 

It may here be mentioned that by far the mstjority of cane- 
growing counti'ies ratooJi canes owing in most cases to scarcity of 
labour and its consequent cost. In parts of India iflce Assam and 
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Burma where there is a shortage of labour it is essential that the 
cane grown should be a good ratooner in order to enable the grower 
to keep his maximum acreage under cane. In the White Sugar 
Tract of North India with its dense population and cheap labour 
it’ may not be so necessary to keep ratoons, particularly because 
ratoon cane is far more liable to harbour disease if once it gets 
introduced in the districts. But considering the fact that labour 
is an ever rising market, it is none the less desirable to study the 
ratooning qualities of the canes which are being recommended 
for adoption by growers. Accordingly, experiments in conne{;tion 
with the ratooning qualities of Co 214 , Co 213 and Co 210 were 
carried out at Pusa during the year. Hero again the exceptional 
deficiency in the rainfall hampered the obtaining of data, applicable 
to a normal year. It was, however, seen that under such conditions 
Co 214 and Co 210 can be successfully ratooned. Co 213 with its 
larger leaves and greater transpiration surface undoubtedly requires 
more moisture than was forthcoming, and while the other two canes 
made good progress, the growth of Co 213 was badly checked with 
the result that about G acres of this cane failed to fill and a large 
proportion of the cane hollowed out, rendering it unfit for seed or 
crushing. This cane was on light land, and it is probable, though 
not definitely proved, that to obtain the best results from such a 
heavy tonnage cane a niiivimum rainfall of 40 inches is essential and 
the cane should go on stronger land than the other two varieties. 
Co 210 and Co 214 with their smaller leaf area showed no signs of 
checking, and the hollowing out referred to above did not appear 
in these varieties. The incidence of fungus disease was almost 
nil, but considerable leaf dryage was in evidence towards the 
end of January, which however did not affect the cane. The yield 
averaged some 400 maunds of unstripped cane per acre for both 
Co 214 and 210 , while Co 213 failed completely. 

Further ratooning experiments are being carried out this year 
with a view to find out whether under normal rainfall these three 
varieties give higher yields than those recorded above. Questions 
su(;h as thc' treatment of the stools and general manuring will 
also receive attention, as it is necessary to ascertain the profits 
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cleriva])le frvrn ratooning tlieso caiies as rompareil with those 
obtained from plant cane. 

Note, Since the atiove was written, reports have l>cen received from the giowers stating 
that these Coimbstoro see<llings, though planted on deticient soil moisture, successfully with- 
stood the hot weather wliich was exceptionally severe this year aiifl are now far ahead of the 
local canes. As the monsoon his so far been fav<»urable in this tract, the growers expect a 
good crop of these seedling Ciiiies. | W, S.J 



THE VALUE OF GREEN GRAZING FOR WORKING 

OATTLE. 


BY 

E. J. BRUEN, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture for Animal Breeding, Botnhay Pre/tidency ; 


AND 

M. M. DESAT, B.Ag., 

Mrm/tger, Northcote Cattle Farm, Chharodi, 

Working cattle in Western India are not nsnally supplied 
with green grazing or with green feed in the stall. Their usual 
food consists of kadhi (sorghum straw) supplemented by (joncentra- 
ted feeds as found necessary. It is nevertheless generally recognized 
that animals which are able to obtain grazing facilities on good 
green grass, or which arc fed with succulent green fodders in the 
stall, require a good deal less concentrated food than is given under 
the more usual conditions ; and when such sources are available 
the OAvner does, as a matter of fact, usually curtail the concen- 
trates to an appreciable extent, some even going to the length of 
not supplying any at all under such conditions. In South Gujarat, 
during the monsoon months, when grazing is available, the work 
cattle are generally fed with fresh til (sesamum) cake at the rate 
of only one to two pounds per head per day even when the animals 
are on heavy work such as tillage. In North Gujarat, gwr seed 
{Cyamopsis psoraUoides) or cotton seed usually takes the place 
of the til cake. Kelkar states that, with good grazing, one pound 
of oil-cake and a little salt will suffice for dry animals, while in the 
case of milk animals one-third of the normal full ration is ample 
to* meet all requirements. No exact experiments, so far as we 
are aware, hjJve, however, been made to determine the extent to 
• ( 500 ) 
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which good igrazing will replace concentrated feeds for working 
cattle. 1%e record of such experiments for a part of two seasons 
at the Chharodi Karm may, therefore, have considerable interest. 


Details of the experiments. 

Ten bullocks were each year selected for the experiment and 
arranged in convenient pairs. 'iTiey were weigliefl daily in the 
morning before watering, and regular work was given daily. The 
work consisted usually of cart haulage on the farm, with a little 
variation here and there. The concentrated food supplied throughotit 
was wheat bran, and during each period of the experiment a definite 
amount of tins fodder was given. I^he amounts given v^aried from 
one pound to three pounds of bran per day. Good green grazing 
was available throughout, and when the animals ('ould not be 
allowed out, green grass was supplied in the stall, as much as the 
animals would eat. Rock salt was freely given. Each period of 
the experiment lasted eight or more days. 

Tlie test cattle Averc worked daily for a few days before test, 
and were fed Avith green grass only. After the termination of the 
whole experiment they Avere again Avorked daily Avithout any other 
food except green grass. 

The mixture of grasses ami other fodder plants in the area 
being grazed by the animals Avas roughly as folloAvs : — 


Per cent. 

Ineilema \V i(jhtii 
Androiiogon annnlatus 
^4 nd rojMyo ti Jo veoUtlus 
A iid ro2>ogo'n p u m I 
CWoris pallida 
^ Aristidu ahscenais 

IschcBimtm nujosum 
Politoca barbala 
A pUuUi varin 
Indigofera cordi folia . 

• 

The experiment was divided into two parts; In the first 
bullocks weighing 1,000-1,150 lb. are dealt with; in the second 
animals from 850 to 900 lb. in weight were employed. ! , 


20 

3 

2 

10 
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17 

3 
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Results of the experiments. 

Heavy bullocks. Tlie following table shows the weights of the 
animals after each stage of the experiment, during, each of the 
two seasons of 1922 and 1923, with I lb., ij lb., 2 lb., 2^ lb., 3 lb., 
of bran respectively, and also the original weight and the 
final weight when working without bran. I’he bullocks marked 
A and B in each case were working together as a pair. 





Aver AC, K weiohts 




Before 

experi- 

ineni 







Number of bullock 

With 

With 

With 

1 

With ! 

With 

After 

experiment 


1 lb. 

1.1 lb. 

2 lb. 

2J lb. 

3 lb. 




bran j 

bran 

bran 

bran i 

bran 



1922 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

I A . . 

1,139 

1,1.37 

1,120 

1,129 

1,131 

1,120 

1,118 

IB.. 

1,143 

1,144 

1,147 

1,118 

1,153 

1,138 

1,149 

IT A . . 

1,017 

1,002 

l,0(m 

1,020 

1,027 

1,030 

1,034 

II B . . 

1,004 

1,0,30 

1,050 

1,039 

1,052 

1,004 

1,0.35 

Ill A .. 

1,043 

1,043 

1,023 

1,029 

1,030 

1,0.37 

1,041 

Ill B .. 

1,078 

1,080 

1,071 

1,007 

1,071 

1,082 

1,094 

Average 

1,080 

1,078 

1,070 

1,008 

1,078 

1,080 

1,082 


1923 


I A .. 

1,152 

1,101 

1,105 

1,144 



1,157 

1,239 

IB.. 

1,250 

1,201 

1,201 

1,245 

•• 


Tl A .. 

1,029 

1,039 

1,030 

1,02(> 



1,029 

11 B .. 

1,045 

1,040 

1,044 

1,049 



1,035 

HI A .. 

1,095 

1,114 

1,117 

1,131 



1,087 

Ill B .. 

1,001 

1,070 

1,000 

1,040 



1,0.33 

Average . . . 

1,105 

1,115 

1,114 

1,100 



1,100 


. The bullocks were the same in the two years except in the chse 
of II B, which was a new one. 

The general result in this case is clear. Discarding individual 
variations, it would appear that with moderate farrh or carting work 
the weight of amimals can be well maintained by good green grazing 
alone, provided the animals can get all they wish to take, and that 
the addition of bran is of no advantage. 
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Medium Ifidlocks. ^ITie folloAving table abow.s tbe weights of 
stiialler auiiiuils aftef eauli stage of tlie cxpcrimeut tluriiig each of the 
two seasons of 1922 and 1923. The details are similar to those in 
the experiment last recorded. 





Averaok WEiaUTS 




Before 
experi - 
mont 







Number of biilloek 

With 

1 lb. 
brail 

With 
U lb. 
bran 

With 

2 lb. 
bran 


With 
» lb. 
bran 

After 

experiment 


1922 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. , 

lb. 

IVA .. 

901 

924 

920 

924 ' 

935 

931 

910 

IV B .. 

845 

860 

870 

[ 875 . 

892 

896 

1 868 

V A .. 

859 

842 

854 

868 ; 

876 

861 

847 

V H .. 

920 

924 

032 

945 

1 1 

940 

928 

940 

Aver AO R 

881 

887 

1 894 

1923 

903 1 

911 

904 * 

893 

IV A .. 

947 1 

953 

955 

957 

. , 

. . 

946 

IV B . . 

978 

988 

987 

991 

•• 

•• 

974 

V A .. 

898 ' 

897 

900 

906 



890 

V B . . 

883 

883 

892 

888 

• • 

• • 

867 

Averaoe 

926 

1)30 

933 

935 

•• 

•• 

919 


In this case the bullocks were not the Siime in the two years, 
except in the case of No. IV A. 

The general result is again evident and the results are as 
consistent as can be expected with such variable material as 
animals of this class. Not only have the bullocks maintained 
their weight, when given moderate farm or carting work, on green 
grass alone, but the addition of bran has given always an increase 
in weight when accompanied by sufficient grazing. 

tVe commend these results to the holders of working animals. 
During the season when green grass is abundant, concentrated 
foods would seem to be unnecessary for bullocks employed on 
ordinary farm or ’moderate carting work, provided the animals 
have as much green fodder as they wish to teke and titne to get it.^ 
Similar experiments in other parts of India would appe&r to be 
needed. 



LANTANA FLIES {AGROMYZA LARTAN/li, FROGO.) 

IN HAWAII. 


BY 

K. KUNJII KANNAN, M.A., Pii.U., 

Rnfomolofjist, Dvpartinent of Agriculture, Bangalore. 

I'he question of the introduction of the Lantana-seed-Hy into 
India as a means of cliec'king the spread of this Jioxious weed has 
been engaging the attention of several of the Provincial Governments 
in India, and the writer has received so many rcc[uests for informa- 
tion regarding the observations of the fly that he made in the course 
of his stay at Honolulu that an account will probably prove of 
general interest. Dr. Coleman, the Director of Agriculture in 
Mysore, was the first to try the introduction of the fly in India. 
As early as 1913 on his way back from deputation abroad he had 
visited Hawaii and was shoVvn round a few plac-es in Honolulu 
where Lantana was believed to have been cliecked appreciably 
by tlie insect. On his return he lost no time in arranging for a 
consignment with Mr. O. H. Sweezey, Entomologist of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association, to whom this department owes much 
for assistance rendered then and subsequently. Unfortunately, 
however, there was no through service of steamers from Honolulu 
at that time, and sufficient care was not takeix of the parcel during 
the transhipment so that the parcel arrived with all the flies emerged 
aqd dead. No further attempt was made as it was felt that the 
experience was likely to be repeated. Moreover, some of the 
Provincial Governments had become interested in the question of 
introduction and when the matter was referred’ to Mr. Bainbrigge 
, Fletcher, thd Imperial Entomologist, he had suggested an investiga- 
tion of ihe insects'' already in India, and it was felt that nothing 
shoidd be done before this investigation was completed. 

( 504 ) 
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Rao Saheb Ramachandra Rao of tlie Madras Department of 
Agriculture was deputed to the work, and in tlie elaborate and 
interesting report^ he published in 1920 he recommended the 
introduction of the fly — a conclusion, however, opposed by 
Mr. Fletcher in his introductory note to the Memoir. Mr. Fletcher’s 
main reason was the apprehension that the fly may attack other 
plants of the Verbenacious group, especially teak seeds. This 
possibility had occurred to Rao Bahcb Ramachandra liao who, 
however, considered that with so specialized a habit the seed-fly 
would not turn to other plants. 

ft need scarcely be said that we, in Atysore, were inclined to 
agree with Rao Saheb Ramachandra Rao and were for importation, 
'riie opportunity came in 1920 when the writer was sent on deputa- 
tion. On his way from the States in 1921 he halted at Honolulu and 
studied the (piestion so far as time allowed. The first thing that 
impressed him was the very great complexity of the factors involved. 
In the first place the areas where Lantana appeared to have received 
check were areas within tin! limits of the town where, moreover, 
along with the flies, there wei e othei’ insects in more or less abundance, 
viz., (1) T'he rjantana Tortricid, (2) The Lantana Plume-moth, 
(3) Leaf bug {Teleoitenua suhfaHclata), (4) The Grail fly {Eutrila 
xanthchwta) and otlnn- insects. In other parts of the island of 
Oahu, especially the eastern side where rainfall is heavier, the 
Lantana appeared to be flourishing and the insects were by no 
means so numerous. On the island of Hawaii, the only other 
island visited, Lantana was equally abundant. 

As regards the fly itself, the damage it did was more to the 
pulp of the fruit in which the egg was laid and the larva developed 
for pupation. The larva usually sought the pithy hollow to be 
fourid between the germ cells in every seed. It is obvious that all 
that is vital to the full-grown seed is left untouched in the 
attack. 

What, therefore, results, in the case of mature seeds 
is by no means destruction of the seed but the dimSinution of its 
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attractiveness to birds and otlier animals from the deytruction of its 
pulp. The smaller sceils may he injured fatally hut the writer came 
across few instances, 'riie seeds attacked would not be carried far but 
, that is of minor consequence in a country where the problem is the 
reclamation of land already attacked far more than prevention 
of spread to new areas. Here again the full capacity of the fly in 
this limited direction cannot be determined with accuracy because, 
as believetl, it was heavily parasitized. Large numbers of parasites 
emerged from every jar from which flies were reared out. It is 
quite possible that in the absence of this serious limitation the 
flies may prove more effective. It will be seen from the.se observa- 
tions that the habit of the fly is after all not very specialized. The 
question of the liability to attack of teak-seed nevertheless is of 
little importance because penetration into the thick wall is out of 
the question. In spite of this fact the possibility was not neglected 
and .seeds from teak trees, of which one was found near the labora- 
tories of the Department of Forestry and the other in the Botanical 
Gardens, both in close proximity to infested Lantana, were carefully 
examined for evidence of attack by flies but none was found though 
several dozens were passed under the binocular. Indeed, there is 
too little of pulp on teak fruits for the flies to thrive. 

As regards the other insect agencies I have already mentioned, 
the Tortricid caterpillar is certainly the most effective. It tunnels 
out the flower-heads and destroys them, and as it is found in large 
numbers, it is certainly very effective — ^more effective than the fly 
both in the opinion of Mr. Sweezey and myself. The Plume-moth 
is already in India. The bug {Teleonemia) is also effective, having 
a blighting .effect in Lantana especially in localities where there 
is moist shade. There is, the writer believes, even greater danger of 
its introduction into India. The other bug (Orthezia) has already 
been noted in India and is equally dangerous. The Gall ily is a pest 
among the least important but in some bushes a large number of 
them were found. A catalogue of insects of min6r importance need 
not be attempted. 

There* can be no doubt that the check that Lantana has received 
is in a great measure dve to the conjoint action of these various 
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insects. It is Rithcult to iiiTivo <it ti covrect estininto of tlio rclutive 
share each has in the total effect or each would have had were 
their parasites not present. It is even more difficult to disentangle 
the share of the human factor. American capital and enterprise 
has wrought a transformation in the course of a generation of the 
Hawaiian islands embracing every aspect of civilized advancement 
whi(;h it is difficult to put into words. Mnormous areas have been 
brought under scientific cultivation. Plants and animals have 
been introduced, propagated and spread and the popiUation has 
multiplied rapidly. These are for(;es before which Lantana must 
inevitably have receded, and the further set-back it has received 
from insect pests .should be looked upon as no more than 
supplemental. 

The success that has attended the introduction of the fly into 
Fiji and New Caledonia must be placed in the same category. The 
behaviour of an introduced insect under the comparatively limited 
flora and fauna of small island groups subject to many interferences 
of rapid settlement and progress in cultivation is of very doubtful 
value as a guide to the course it would take when introduced amidst 
the very different conditions of a continent. But the fly has proved 
distinctly beneficial not only in the islands of Hawaii and Fiji but 
on the continent of Australia as well where in both t^ucensland and 
New 8outh Wales it has lielped materially to keeii Lantana in 
check. It is to be hoped, therefore, that similar results may follow 
its introduction in so^ne at least of the many extensive areas in India 
where Lantana now Nourishes. And the fact that seeds of teak 
were not found attsjeked encouraged the hope that tlie scope for 
its activity outside Lantana is limite<l in India. It was in that 
hope that a consignment was sent by me to India. There havmg 
been S, through service to India at that time there was no tranship- 
ment and n6 less than 273 flies were liberated in Bangalore, the 
most careful precautions being taken to exclude the parasites. 
Unfortunately on none of the bushes they were liberated the flies 
caught on and no recoveries liave been obtained in sVitc ot very 
careful search. A fresh consignment has not been obtaiiWd' because 
through service to India has ceased. But efforts are beiqg made to 
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obtain supplies from Queensland between which ' and India no 
transhipment is necessary. Now that the shipment over long 
distances has been demonstrated to be feasible, the introduction 
of the fly is neither difficult nor expensive, and it is hoped that 
before loixg the insect will be established in India. 



SIMPLE CONTRIVANCES FOR STUDYING ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT IN AGRICULTURAL CROPS.* 

BY 

Rao Saiieb T. S. VENKATRAMAN, B.A., 

G wernment Sugarcane Expert, CoimhaUrre ; 

AND 

R. THOMAS, 

Botany Assistant. 

Introduction. 

That roots of plants -those of agricultural crop.s iii particular — 
need a careful study is now well recognized, thanks to the marked 
attention })aid to the subject in recent years. Unlike the above 
ground poitions of the plant, whose development and growth can 
(iontinuously be watched, the roots are hidden from such observation 
by the opaque soil in wliich they develop and function. No apology, 
we believe, is therefore needed for placing before this CongreBS 
certain methods which have been found useful in a study of the roos 
development of sugarcane varieties and seedlings. The methods, 
though employed 1^ us solely in connection with cane, are capable 
of being applied t(f other crops as well with necessary modifications. 


C 

Method |jf)R studying relative depth and plan op 

iT 

ROO'l’ DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) Tlie apparatus. 

Rings of country earthenware, one foot six inches in diameter 
and six inches high, are obtained. Any village potter will be 
able to make them -at Coimbatore they are available at Rs. 

* Paper read at the Botanical Section of the Indian Science Congi'caa, Biv^alore, 1921.^ 
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a hundred. Two-inch galvanized wire netting is cutjinto squares, 
the side of the square being about tliree inches longer than the 
diameter of the earthen rings (Plate XIII, fig. 1). 

Trenches are dug in the soil, their breadth abo'ut twice the 
diameter of the rings and the depth a little over the maximum 
depth of the roots of the plant at tlie stage in which it is intended to 
examine ; the latter is easily ascertained by a few rough dissections 
in the field. 

An earthenware ring is now placed at the bottom of tlie treiudi 
and filled with soil to the top, carefully compacting it by watering 
at intervals during the filling. A cut piece of netting is then laid 
flat over the top of the ring. A second ring is next placed over the 
first and similarly filled with soil. 'Phe process is repeated till the 
trench is filled to. the top with the column of rings. Each trench 
receives many such columns and, when all the columns have ueen 
filled with soil, the vacant spaces outside and i>v,tween rings are 
filled with soil. 

A sett of the cane variety, whoso root system is under study, 
is now fastened either to a layer of netting placed tm the top of the 
topmost ripg or to a piece of galvanized wire stretched across it ; 
the former procedure is adopted wheir it is desired to follow the root 
development from the oarlies* stages. 

The pot-filled trenches are subsocpicntly cultivated on the 
surface like any other trench in a sugarcane field in the matter of 
irrigation and manuring. 

I 

(b) Examimlion of Ike roots. I 

Eor examining the roots tlie soil all rovud the earthen 
rings are scooped out, planking inserted below the lowest ring in 
each column, and each column, with the plant inside of it, is boddy 
lifttii out of the trench (Plate XIII, fig. 2). These are nvw taken 
to a place nearby where water could easily be coimnanded and a 
stream laid on to the topmost ring. The soil inskle the rings can 
now be washed out with comparative ease by removing the bottom 
]>l«uking anyl ^isisting the stream of water in its work by poking 
the soil wit-i -pamboo sticks. 






Fig, 2. OiCoiunin ()1 rings. 


Fig, 3. The vvooiltn frame vvi^ a column of rjiigs in its centr 
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Each co^inin is separately placed in the centre of a bamboo or 
woixlen frame 4^X4:^X4\ The edges of tlie netting, chiefly the 
corners, are fastened to the frame as tightly as possible (Plate XIIT, 
fig. 3). It will be found that the end rings could now be slipped 
off without any disturbance to the roots. I'he rings caught between 
layers of netting are broken — though after some experience even these 
could be saved for future use by temporarily unfastening the liolding 
strands and infolding the netting while slipping the rings off. The 
wliole root system of the plant will be found fully exposed witli the 
roots caught up in their original positions or very near them 
(Plate XIV, fig. 1). 

Eor greater accuracy and for thiiuicr roots lialf inch netting 
and finely sifted soil for filling the rings are recommended. Tlie 
dimensions of rings given above have been found adequate for 
following root development in canes up to a period of about tliree 
months from germination ; for more advanced stages wider rings 
will be needed. 


(c) Uses and advantages. 

(1) 15y laying down a sufficient number of columns it is possible 
to follow root development from stage to stage. For this purpose 
half a dozen to a dozen plants of the Sfime variety and of the same 
age are lifted out for examination at definite intervals, say, once a 
fortnight. The reason for examining more than one plant at a 
particular stage is lo rule out individual variations. 

(2) The metheW is fairly fool-proof, as the arrangement eirsures 
the roots being caujiht automatically in their original positions when 
in the soil or verY^ear them. 

(3) After fi:^ig to the frame the root system lends very easily 
to photogrj^jl^a rather important condition for the accurate 
recordingyftroot development at successive stages. 

(4) The method makes possible the study of the effect of 
tUfferent soUs on the roots of one and the same plant. This is done 
by .arranging .adjacent to each other two columnstof rings and 
lining them with diff’cJ'ent kinds of .soils. 'I'he cane scU is placed ,ao 
the top between the two columns and half of the roots |s ! ’^owefl, to 
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develop in each. Effect of different irrigation waters ?;ould also be 
similarly studied (Plate XIV, fig. 2). 

The above method has one disadvantiige, however, in that the 
soil in the bottom rings may not be quite representative of the 
subsoils in the ground chiefly in texture. But against this it may 
be mentioned that, in a study of root systems of agricultural crops, 
the top layers of soil are of greater importance. While filling the 
rings we have attempted to simulate conditions in nature, by 
keeping separate the different layers of soil as they arc removed 
from the trenches, filling the rings back in the same order and 
carefully compacting the soil layers as the rings are laid. 

Method eor cdntinuousi.y watchino root development — 

CULTURE S01.UTION IN CHEAP EARTHEN COOKINU POTS. 

The first method, though useful for recording root development 
at definite periods, is not suitable when, for any reason, a continuous 
observation of the roots as they develop is desired ; the mass of 
opaque soil prevents such an observation being made. This was 
found a disadvantage of considerable magnitude when studying the 
early developmental stages in the cane. A different method had to 
be devised for the purpose. 

(o) The apjxiratiis. 

Ordinary country earthenware cooking pots -available even in 
village bazaars at Bs. (> to Hs. 20 a hundred acc.;'Vding to size -are 
employed, nie cane sett, whose rt)ot developiy^nt it is intended 
to study, is suspended into the pot by a pair of fi lass bangles * from 
a piece of bamboo laid across the mouth of tlh^ pot (Plate XVI, 
figs. 1 and 2). 

• The pots are filled with dilute culture solution \ve have been 
using Knop’s, but any other might do equally well — tib\it covers 
the suspended sett excepting the bud. For sugarcane plain water 
lias been found to serve the purpose during the tery early stages. 
The culture solution is renewed when it begins to smell. 

* The ban/ le^UBed are ot the kind available in moiit Indian bazaars at Ra. 2 a hundred 
and J;e of 4 ty|e usually Worn by Indian girls. 


^LATE X’( 






.Fi^s. 1 ami 2. 1 wo views of llie apparatus used for growing canes in culture solution. 
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The pots with the suspended setts are now arranged in batches 
according to the variety in the field, the mouths being covered by 
suitable lids with a hole in the centre for the shoots to grow through. 
The cane plants develop and grow quite freely in sucli pots and we 
have this day plants over seven months old with fully formed canes 
(Plate XV). 


ib) Uses and advantages. 

(1) The articles of apparatus • used arc cheap and available 
in most places, two factors which facilitate the laying down of the 
experiment on a large scale. The growing ol a large number of 
plants is necessary for arriving at satisfactory averages. Costly 
glass jars or glanced earthenware ves.sels are not only unnecessiiry 
but interfere with the aeration of the culture solutions. 

(2) 'J^he porous earthenware provides for a free exchange 
of gases between the solutions and the outside air ; in fact, it is 
found that pouring the solution slowly into another pot and pouring 
it back each evening is all that is needed by way of aeration of the 
solution. 

(3) The evaporation from the surface of the pot — resulting from 
its porous nature- prevents the solution inside the culture pot 
getting to a higher temperature than desirable for a satisfactory root 
development, a common trouble when plants are grown in glass 
receptacles placed above groujid. 

(4) The method enables the examination of the roots from 
day to day and'fj'om morning to evening. As the result of such 
continuous observation unavailable in any other method — certain 
important dillerences in the evolution of the root systems of different 
cane varietie^imavo been revealed (Plate XVI, figs. 3 and 4). One 
silch is th§ close correlation that lias been revealed between the 
shoot ji’ots of a germinating sugarcane sett and the health, vigour 
and tillering of the particular plant. 

(5) The method enables the obtainment of reliable data on 
quantity of roots developed ; when specimens for ’^veighment have 
to be obtained from plants grown in the soil, there hi^al^yays the risk 
of losing small bits of roots during the washing. 
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(6) Barring modifications resulting from tke roots heing grown 
in liquid media, the process has enabled the securing of different 
functional regions of one and the same root — from the root cap to the 
old branching and conducting regions. 

(7) The method promises to be useful for studying the develop- 
ment of root hairs. This is done by placing in the solution test 
tubes filled with glass or pebble siuid and allowing one or more of the 
roots to grow in them. 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN INDIA « 


BY 

H. CALVERT, I.C.S., 

Refjifttrnr of Co-oferative Socie/ieft, Punjab. 

If we are to understand correctly the position of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India, we must attempt to arrive at a proper 
appreciation of the main factors affecting the lives of tlie people. 
Of these, undoubtedly, the most important are the prevailing 
religions. Out of a population exceeding 319 millions, over two- 
thirds are Hindus, and n\ore than one-fifth Mohammedans ; to the 
European, the followers of both of these great religions appear to 
under-estimate the capacity of human energy, intelligence, and 
enterprise tt> mould the conditions of life. The Hindu philosophy 
tends to belittle the importance of material wealth ; it seems to 
attach no worth to material progress and rather inculcates an attitude 
of passivity to the vicissitudes of nature. In addition to this, the 
caste system, which many educated Hindus now regard as an 
unnecessary adjunct, has divided mankind into unchairgeable 
strata, so that not only is a man’s position fixed by his birth, but to a 
large extent .*1118 occupation is also predestined for him. Thus 
Hinduisnj.. and the caste system combine to. produce a quiescent 
attitudfr towards problems of material improvement ; human 
appetites must l^e denied rather than served ;by the expenditure of 
intelligent effort, and human desires must be suppressed rather than 
pandered to by an elaboration of the standard of living. 


♦ lieprinted from Ini, Rev, of Agri. Eco,p N. S., II, I. 

( 015 ) 
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Although Molianituedan ideas differ widely from , those enter- 
tained by Hindus, their effeet on economic progress is much the- 
same ; the fatalistic; attitude towards the world prevents Mohamme- 
dans from exalting human achievement, and encourages a passive, 
resigned state of thought. The prohibition of interest serves to 
deter them from engaging in banking, and many forms of trade in 
which interest plays a prominent part, as well as from most forms 
of capitalistic enterprise. The extreme form of the religious ban on 
interest discourages all thrift and saving, and nearly all expenditure 
on productive objects except the land. 

This outlook on life, prevalent amoug.st the followers of both 
the great religions, appears to receive strength from the extreme 
dependence of the country upon the monsoon. Over sixty per 
cent, of the people are engaged in agriculture, and agriculture iti 
India is, for the most part, an effort to utilize the rain that falls 
between June and October. The monsoon divides the year into 
two seasons yielding respectively a summer and a winter crop, 
and both harvests may be ruined by a failure of the rains. Thus 
while the Hindu philosophy and the caste system serve to dissuade 
men from that restless search after material wealth which is supposed 
to be characteristic of the West, and while the fatalism of the 
Mohammedan tends to make him belittle the importance of human 
effort in the scheme of life, the beliefs of both apparently receive 
continuous corroboration from the vagaries of the monsoon, for 
the outturn of a crop varies le.ss with the skill of the cultivator 
and the scientific knowledge he brings to his task than it does 
with the amount and seasonal distribution of the monsoon rainfall. 

These broad features account in considerable measure for the 
fact that while India is naturally one of the potentially richest 
countries of the world, a large proportion of its inlls^bitants are 
desperately poor. It is open to question whether poverty'mi India, 
with its joint family system, is ever so acute as in industrial centres 
in Europe during periods of depression ; certainly the existence 
of a million people in receipt of State relief, which post-war condi- 
tions have produced in Europe, would be regarded here as evidence 
of almost unprecedented famine ; in agricultural countries acute 
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unemployment for long periods is rare, tlie industry is less liable to 
violent fluctuations than many of those to be found concentrated in 
factories and the natural fertility of the soil and the possibility 
of a harvest every six months limit the period of inactivity. Still 
the average earnings of the people are low ; generations in the 
past have left no legacy of economic achievement or of material 
advancement for the benefit of the present. The sinking of vast 
sums of capital in large public works was almost unknown, so 
that the face of the land, until the arrival of the British, was very 
mucb what nature liad made it, altered })ut little by the creative 
energy of man. Where famines are regarded as a scourge from 
above, it were sacrilege to take measures, preventive or protective, 
to thwart the Divine Will, so that the histoiy of India is punctuated 
with periods of starvation and ilistress. continuing, in spite of the 
efforts of the, British administration, almost up to the end of tlie last 
century. In such a large country, it was, indeed, seldom that a 
harvest failed throughout the length and breadth of the land ; 
the successive famines were mostly local failures of tlie food supply 
which were accentuated by Ihe imjx'rfect facilities of communication 
and transport. Alike for the prevention and the relief of these 
accidents, the country has had to await the introduction and 
expansion of railways ; and these same railways have rendered it 
possible to encourage the production of food grains in excess of local 
needs by means of large irrigation works. For many decades the 
British administrators liavc steadily applied themselves to the 
prevention of famines, and most of the bigger productive works 
have been undertaken with this object. The measures have 
achieved marked success, so that a famine due to actual scarcity 
of food is almost beyond the realms of probability ; but there may 
stUl be severe distress, not from scarcity of food but from inability 
to purchase it. T’he cultivator of India tills but a few acres ; the 
habit of thrift is nearly non-existent and the lack of a proper sense of 
responsibility for his economic future leaves him always unprepared 
to meet the strain that follows a failure of the monsoon. 

It was as a measure of famine prevention that the Government 
of India undertook to introduce co-operative credit amongst the 
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agriculturifits aiul persons of limited means, with the hope that 
by the ciicouragemcut of tJie spirit of tJirift and self-help, the 
e<!onomic position of the masses would be so strengthened that they 
would be able to resist the periodic catastrophes whi(;h, in less 
happy days, led inevitably to famine, starvation and death. To 
this genesis of the movement is to be ascribed, also, the element of 
officialism, which is apt to be misunderstood ; the Government 
could not afford to wait for private agencies to arise and organize 
the people on co-operative lines ; periods of scarcity and distress 
recurred too frequently to permit of time being so lost. The result 
is that the co-operative movement in India is largely the product of 
official stimulus and official energy ; if to many this official element 
appears too prominent, the remedy is in their own hands, for in 
all provinces there. are vast fields for the display of unofficial service 
and public spirit, but the majority of actual co-operators have 
learned to regard the Government servant as their friend and 
helper, while, on their part, the officials would deny any tendency 
to discourage the introduction of private helpers in so large a 
field. 

Repeated Commissions of. Inquiry have laid stress on the 
extent to wliich the oidinary -cultivators are in debt, and this 
indebtetlness has led to a long series of legislative efforts to remove 
the various causes which drive them to borrow. In order to meet 
the borrowers’ needs, Acts to facilitate loans for ordinary agricul- 
tural purposes and longer term loans for land improvements 
have been passed and amended; the former rigidity of the land 
revenue payment system has been made elastic ; implements, 
cattle, seed, etc., have been exempted from attachment by Civil 
Courts for debt ; special legislation such as the Encumbered Estates 
Act, the Deccan Agricult urist-s Relief Act, the Punjab Alienation ,.of 
Land Act, etc., has been undertaken ; in short every effort has 
been made to remove the necessity of borrowing from the culUvating 
class. But still debt has risen, and it is only in recent times that the 
authorities have appreciated the fact that the real cause of debt, 
here as elsewhere, is the existence of a number of money-lenders 
anxious to find some outlet for their capital. In India, the habit of 
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investment i?i joint stock enterprise does not exist ; of the nioderafe 
number of companies run by Indians outside the cliief cities the 
■majority fail to inspire confidence ; there is little competition for the 
idle capital that exists ; there is almost no trust in the public 
company and there are few of what in Kurope would be called 
gilt-edged securities. The rate of interest paid on Grovernment 
sto('k is not sufficiently attractive to a people who even in Vedic 
times were known as inveterate gamblers ; while the lack of business 
experience amongst the great majority leads to unrealizable expec- 
tations of profit from the simplest forms of enterprizc. The result 
has been that away fronr the great cities, the natural use for spare 
capital has been regarded as money-lending and money-lending is 
one of the most profitable industries in the country. No efforts, 
then, to reduce indebtedness could be successful until the money- 
lender could be replaced by some alternative system of credit and 
the one that found favour was that associated with the name of 
Raiffeisen. If indebtedness wa.“ to be driven from the land, the 
need for resorting to the money-hmder must be removed by the 
substitution of a betf-er agency for financing agricaxlture. The 
Indian money-lender seems to have existed from time immemorial j 
along with trade, tillage and harvesting, it was one of the four 
honest callings, although it was forbidden to Brahmins. There 
were various old laws controlling the rate of interest which varied 
according to the caste of the borrower ; the high castes paid little, 
but those lower down could be charged sixty per cent., and could 
be made to pay off their debt by labour ; the ancient writings 
mention the sale of wife or children to repay debt. T’hesc facts are 
worth remembering because one of the difficulties in the way of 
promoting thrift is the attitude towards debt adopted by many 
of ‘the people. Debt appears to them as customary; a man is 
born in debt, he dies in debt, and his son takes over the burden 
along with the ancestral property. A scheme designed to alter 
this and to banish debt and replace it by savings runs contrary 
to the accepted order of things which has prevailed since time 
began. It not infrequently happens that a patient explanation 
of the advantages of co-operative credit as a means of getting rid 

« 5 
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of debt and of substituting thrift is countered with the remark 
that as the father inlieritcd debt, wliy shoidd not his soil ? 

Tlie first Act legalizing co-operative credit societies was passed 
in 1904 ; it applied only to credit ; in each of the major provinces 
there was appointed a special official (generally drawn from the 
Indian Civil Service) known as the Registrar, whose duty it was to 
organize societies, select and teach instructors, supervise the working 
of the infant institutions, and have them audited ; they were 
given fidl powers to inspect and control, which they were expected 
to use with the sole aim of assisting the societies to learn to dispense 
with this form of help. In the early years, progress naturally was 
slow ; not oi\ly were the Regisfrai-s themselves untrained, but the 
amount of literature iii English ou <‘o-operaiive credit was at that 
time very limited- Fortunately, however, the officials selected 
were fully imbued with a sense of the fine opportunity afforded 
to them to labour in the cause of the poor cultivators, and conscien- 
tiously set themselves to learn and teach. It was, however, 
unfortunate that ixone of them had had any practical experience 
of the actual working of co-operative credit in Europe, and they had 
no non-European types to study, and no guidance from experts who 
knew the conditions both in E.urope and India. In spite of this, 
very substantial success was acliievcd which reflects the highest 
credit on the officers responsible; but by 1913 it was (considered 
desirable to review the situation and a special Committee was 
appointed to tour India and examine the progress made and to 
study the methods adopted in the various provinces. This Com- 
mittee published a valuable report, known as the Mac.lagan Report 
from the name of the President, Sir Edward Maclagan, now Governor 
of the Punjab.' In this valuable work, there was embodied a series 
of recommendations which have now for the most part been incpr- 
porated into the movement, and which have undoubtedly served 
to place the credit societies in a sound financial positioh. The 
original Act of 1904, which had provided only for credit, had already 
been replaced by another in 1912, which permitted other forms of 
co-operation than credit and made provision for secondary societies. 
In its general outline the law follows closely the English Friendly 
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Societies Act ; it embodies certain essential conditions of the 
Raiffeisen society, wliich are compulsory for rural banks, but it 
leaves to Local Governments the framing ot subsidiary regulations by 
giving them a rule-making power upon many of the matters whicli 
find pla<;e in Acts of otlier countries, such as Germany. Speaking 
broadly, all Registrars liave. studied closely the various European 
systems and have, in particular, derived great benefit from OahiU’s 
Report on Go-operation in Germany, an<l haw followed German 
example in the drafting of these rules as well as in the by-laws. 
State aid is less prominent than in most European countries as the 
example of hhiglish Consiimers’ (Jo-operation is adhered to ; the 
concessions are the usual exemptions from Income Tax. Registra- 
tion Eees, and Stamp Duty. In two important ])articulars, the 
Indian Act differs from those of nearly all (a)untries ; one is that the 
Registrar has power to refuse registration of a society until he is 
satisfied that it has a fair chance of becoming successful ; and the 
second that he can cancel the registration and so force a society into 
liquidation. Both these powers are designed and are used to ensure 
a high quality ot work within the society, and to build up public 
conlidemfe in co-operative credit. 

Under this Act, there are at present about 47,300 primary 
credit societies registered ; of these, the vast majority (45,000) are 
rural banks with unlimited liability on the Raiffeisen model ; these 
differ but slightly in the different provinces, and may be roughly 
classed into those with and those without shares. The share type 
originated in the Punjab at the suggestion of the people themselves ; 
the members subscribe a small sum, not less than one rupee a year, 
and generally tcyo rupees or more, for f en years in order that their 
owned capital may be the greater and that they may enjoy the 
sooher the advantages of independence of outside borrowing. At 
the end pf ten years, this share money may be disposed of in any one 
of several ways as may be determined at a general meeting ; it 
may be returned to members, or it may be converted into even 
permanent shares of, say, ten rupees each, the sum in excess of this 
being returned ; or it may be made into non-returnable shares 
without being evened ofi. Where it is returned do , members, 
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these ill some cases begin afresh to suliscribe for another ten years. 
The accumulated profits are dealt with in a similar variety of ways. 
They may be converted into non-returnable shares, ip place of or 
in addition to the other shares, or they may be kept indivisible 
for ever ; at least one-fourth must bo kept as indivisible reserve* 
Thus after ten years, many share societies become pure Raiffeisen ; 
others distribute profits up to a maximum of 9 or 10 per cent, 
in the twelfth and succeeding years ; others retain shares with 
indivisible profits. Generally speaking, Mohammedan societies 
prefer indivisible profits, while Hindu and 8ikh societies incline to 
dividends in the twelfth year. It is unfortunate that the term 
“ shares ” has been used in connection with these small sums. 
They are in no sense a measure of a member’s stake in the society » 
they do not affect his unlimited liability ; they are not shares in the 
joint-stock sense. On the other hand, they differ from compub'ory 
deposits in that, on liquidation, they rank after deposits, so that a 
deposit would be repaid, if need arose, from shares before any call 
would be made on the unlimited liability. 'Phey are best regarded 
as a small paid-up portion of the unlitnited liability. 'Phe great 
advantage of these small shares is that the owned capital is rapidly 
built up ; the share-money as well as the accumulated profits is 
used in the business of the society, and earns interest ; the result 
is that in most societies, independence of all outside financing 
agency is attained in fifteen years, and in many cases in ten years. 
It is objected that this independence has its drawbacks inasmuch 
as it leaves the society too free from control from the superior 
secondary institution ; while another objection is that wliere the 
owned capital is large, the members are apt to borrow in excess of 
their real needs. In many parts of the country, the share system 
is "unpopular and so has not been' introduced. Where the sfiare 
system does not exist, societies follow the Raiffeisen model, with 
unlimited liability and indivisible profits ; in ^some places, an 
attempt is made to introduce a system of compulsory deposits in 
order to encourage thrift and set funds free for further expansion. 

With tjie exception of Bombay Presidency, the rural credit 
society is a *small unit with from 20 to 30 members, and with a 
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working capital of about Rs. 2,600, or roughly Rs. 90 per member ; 
in Bombay, the membership is about 74. (Of the working capital, 
usually very little is contributed by members ; outside Bombay 
and the Punjab, members’ deposits amount to very little. Under 
the Act, all profits of societies with unlimited liability are indivisible 
unless the Local Government otherwise directs ; most Governments 
have kept profits indivisible for ten years, so that there is a steady 
piling up of a very valuable reserve which now amounts to nearly 
150 lakhs of rupees. ’I’his reserve is largest where the share 
system has been longest in force, as all profits resulting from using 
the share money in the bu.sine.ss of the society are added to reserve ; 
thus this fund amounts to 57 lakhs of rupees in the Punjab, where 
nearly half the sum on loan to members is covered by their savings 
in the form of shares, profits or deposits. It is this financial strength 
following on the adoption of the share system, which is inducing 
other provinces to popularize the sjime measure. 

Tlie actual working of the societies throughout India is very 
much the same. A committee of management is ehn-ted by the 
members and is responsible for the ordinary business ; it is guided 
and bound by a <;areful scheme of by-laws drawii uj) by the Regis- 
trar ; these by-laws are based upon the Raitleiscn model, with 
modifications to suit locail conditions ; they cannot be altered 
without the Registrar’s consent, as every aineudment has to be 
registered and he has power to refuse registration to objccitionable 
changes. According to the recommendations of the Maclagan 
Report, every society is suppo.sed to a,gi’c;e in general meeting 
upon the sum which it c an borrow from outsiders during the year ; 
that is to say, the society places a limit to the liability it is prepared 
to incur. This is known as the normal maximum credit ; in some 
provinces. Assistant Registrar,? c-hec-k this and inform the financing 
agenc;y, as well as the society, of the sum they consider reasonable in 
view c?f the requirements of the members. Within the society 
every member is usually given a fixed maximum credit which the 
committee cannot exceed without fhe sanc-.tion of the general 
meeting. Within these limits, the committee accords sanction to 
loans to members ; these loans, in the peculiar cireumstauces of 
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India, oamiot be confined to productive purposes, but the essential 
of ” necessity ” is usually insisted upon, that is to say, a member is 
allowed to borrow for expenditure which the committee regards as 
necessary in view of the ceremonies the member has to perform. A 
persistent attempt is being made with promising results to impose a 
iimit to expenditure on marriages, funerals and other objects which 
religion or custom demand ; but when it is remembered that extra- 
vagance upon marriages is regarded by many observers as the 
most important cause of debt, the difficulty of controlling this item 
will be appreciated. The great difficulty facing all attempts to 
diminish expenditure on these ceremonieo is the existence of the 
money-lender always ready and anxious to lend what the society 
refuses to advance. ^J’he problem is too intricate to yield to summary 
treatment, but steady persistent teaching, canied on with unending 
2 )atience by the staff of the Registrar, is beginning to yield benefits 
in some parts. 'Hie chief objects for which loans are advanced 
arc repayment of old debts (everywhere a large item), marriages, 
seed, fodder and cattle and the payment of land revenue. 'Phis 
last item rejiresents chiefly the assistance afforded to the cultivators 
to bold up their ^^roduce for better prices while still enabling theni to 
meet the government demand. Less important objects numerically 
are land redemption, land improvement, sinking of wells, rent, 
land purchase, and purchase of agricultural implements. In every 
prt)vince, the need for the repayment of old debts is a serious 
problem whii-h cannot be neglected. These old debts usually r;arry 
a high rate of interest ; experien<-e has shown that to lend suflicient 
to enable the member to pay them off at once does not always lead 
to good results as the member, relieved of the crushing burden of 
interest, seems to lose the incentive to repay the society. On the- 
othei; haiuh to refuse help in repayment is still more unsatisfactory* ; 
the usual course adopted is the middle one of offering to lend a 
portion when the member is prepared to make a real effort to pay 
up the balance. It is the existence of these old loans ‘which hamirers 
progre8.s. and prevents concentration upon direct economic advance- 
ment ; unfortunately, there is nothing to prevent a weak member 
from returning to the money-lender if the society, for good reason, 
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refuses to ppovide money for extravagance. Similarly, it is felt 
that too great strictness in enforcing repayment of a society’s loan 
would drive members back to the money-lender. The latter is 
always ready to oblige, trusting to the Indian idea in regard to 
ancestral debt ; his rates of interest are so high that he can afEord 
to risk loss of principle, while the prosperity developed by British 
rule has placed in his hands a large sum for which he can with 
difficulty find invcstmeiit. On the whole, the movement is making 
steady progress ; the number of agricuiltural credit societies has 
increased in the last five years for which figures are available from 
23,000 to 45,000 ; membership has similarly increased from 851,000 
to 1 , 516 , 000 , and working capital from 689 lakhs to 1,332 lakhs of 
rupees, ’fhat there are grave defects, no one realizes better than 
the Registrars and their staffs, and no one works harder to eliminate 
these defects. Their task is made harder by the peculiar condi- 
tions ])revaleut. Illiteracy is the rule ; where in Europe, the squire, 
the doctor and the priest will be found helpful and sympathetic, 
in India all will be illiterate and generally reactionary. The 
extreme dependeuce of agriculture upon the monsoon and its 
vagaries pnivents regular repayment ; religious feelings are respon- 
sible for the absence of animal husbandry, and of many of the 
subsidiary occupations which add to the family income in Europe ; 
caste feeling prevents the keeping of poultry except by those of low 
caste, and sericidture is similarly regarded askance by the petty 
owners as something only fit for those beneath them ; generally 
there is no alternative industry to which the people resort when not 
occupied on the land ; rural industries are for the most part the 
work of menial. castes ; in many parts of the country, the women 
are not allowed to work in the fields, and nowhere do the women 
contribute to the household income to the extent common in Europe ; 
past conditions of inseimrity and religious beliefs have combined to 
stifle the idea of self-help and to limit provision for the future ; the 
standard of living is low and easily satisfied, an addition to the 
income is usually offset by a reduction of work ; at the same time, 
there are certain customs and ceremonies which involve expenditure 
out of all proportion to the means of the cultivators and which are 
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readily catered for by the ubiquitous money-lender. ,In extensive 
tracts, the land is in the hands of large owners, who are apathetic 
to the interests of the tenants and sometimes even^ antipathetic 
to any measure that promises to raise them from their economic 
serfdom. Finally, there is a remarkable lack of etjouomic organiza- 
tion into which the co-operative movement can fit. The most 
striking element in the economic life of India is waste. But when 
an attempt is made to remedy tliis by co-operative organization, 
it is found that a single society or even a small group can do little ; 
not until the whole machinery of rural activity is properly organized 
on co-operative lines will there be scope for many forms common in 
Europe. This is particularly noticeable when an attempt is made to 
organize societies for purposes other than credit ; everything has 
to be organized from the very bottom. It may be objected that the 
very necessity for numerous societies required to meet the poverty 
of the people serves to hinder a healthy growth ; there is an insistent 
demand from the people themselves ; there is a body of conscien- 
tious officials only too anxious to do whatever may be possible to 
provide relief from the intolerable burden of debt ; between the 
two there' arises a tendency to start societies without sufficient 
preparation, and it is here that the power of the liegistrars to refuse 
registration becomes valuable. In order to build up for the co- 
operative idea a sound reputation amongst the public, it is essential 
that no depositor should lose his money, and in consequence financial 
soundness is insisted on. It is usual for societies to be classified 


as “ good,” “ fair,” ” average ” and “ bad ” upon the basis of the 
annual audit, and it is the Registrars’ custom to insist upon regular 
inspection of all societies classed as bad and to direct compulsory 
liquidation where the members sliow no inclination to remove the 
defects brought to light. This power to bring about liquidation 
extejids to all societies whether organized by the official staff or 
by non-officials ; the work of liquidation is extremely troublesome, 
and in consequence Registrars freely exercise their power to refuse 
registration to societies until they are satisfied that the applicants 
have been properly instructed in co-operative principles and in the 
business of credit, that sufficient and efficient supervision will be 
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available, thg.t honest office-bearers have been elected, and that the 
members are not merely willing to borrow from the financing 
agency but are prepared to put forth the moral effort required 
to raise them from the serfdom of debt. This official supervision 
and control is frequently misunderstood, but the fact that all 
llegistrars constantly find societies secairing registration which were 
quite unfit for it shows that it is not excessive. In a similar way, 
too, the need for rapid progress militates against the full development 
of the right spirit. To finance the new societies, funds arc constantly 
needed ; if the members were left to their own resources, to raise 
funds from amongst themselves and their neiglibouis, too much time 
would be lost. The result is that central banks are encouraged to 
come to the help of new societies, and this undoubtedly serves to 
remove from the members the necessity of securing local confidence 
in order to secure local deposits, and also of striving to develop 
thrift amongst themselves. The distant central banks cannot 
exercise that close supervision over the societies which neighbours 
with money in deposit can ; and the members lose that moral 
training invoh'cd in building up confiden(.'e by slow and painful 
stages. 

It is to fill up this gap that in some provinces what are called 
guaranteeing unions have been organized. Their chief functions 
are to relieve the central banks of the detailed work of inspection 
and supervision, to pool their securities and redistribute their total 
credit amongst their constituent societies, and, in order to protect 
these from loss due to the iniseondmjt of any one, to ensuie thorough 
training and instruction in duties and responsibilities. Each union 
is composed of a small number of piimary credit societies, and 
its managing ' committee is elected from the members of these 
societies ; this committee assesses the c.redit of the constituent 
societies and informs the central bank of its decision and under- 
takes a certain amount of responsibility for securing repayment of 
any loan from *11 central bank to a society advanced in accordance 
with its recommendation. Thus each society accepts a certain 
amount of responsibility for the repayment of loans to other socie- 
ties in the union, and so has a motive for insisting upon sound 
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working. In actual practice this responsibility appears never to 
have been enforced, so that it is difficult to say how far the system 
would stand a strain ; but these unions have aroused. much enthu- 
siasm amongst their supporters in Burma and some provinces of 
India, and liave also incurred severe criticism from the veteran 
Mr. Wolff. In some cases, the Registrar admits that they are 
purely nominal, that the committees do not appear to realize their 
responsibilities and that the principle underlying them is not 
understood. Their greate.st success has been achieved in Burma, 
where the idea originated, but they have been pronounced successful 
in several provinces of India as well. I’here appears to be no doubt 
that if the committee can be induced to perform their responsible 
duties, these unions can be of great benefit to the movement. In 
some provinces, they are replaced by banking unions of which some 
account will be given in another arti(?le. 

Before leaving this side of the movement, it may be remarked 
that hitherto, large though the numbers are, the credit societies 
have only touched the fringe of the great problem of rural indebted- 
ne.ss. They have afforded ground for hope that a way of escajre has 
been discovered, that tlie Indian cultivator can get out of debt 
whenever lie is prepared tu make a real effort at self-help and thrift, 
and that borrowing from the money-lender is not the necessity which 
some Indian writers piefer to believe. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that co-operative credit is not likely to rid the country 
of the great burden of useless debt which encumbers agriculture ; 
there are many devoid of the desiie to put forth any effort at self- 
improvement ; many lack the character which is essential to 
success ; many lack the strength of will ; many are too selfish, and 
having got rid of their own debts with the aid of a society resign and 
leave their neighbours to their fate others are too weak to resist 
the wiles of the ever-present money-lender., and sink back kito his 
toils as soon as the society attempts to recover lopns from them. 
1’he movement is achieving great success, but it is too young yet to 
replace age-old cirstorns ; a new generation must spring up unaccus- 
tomed to money-lenders and accustomed to regard their society as 
the financing agency before it will be time to pronounce a verdict 
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upon the co-operative credit movement in India. The magic 
works in congenial soil here as elsewhere ; but there are many 
who do not desire economic uplift, who are content with the ample 
leisure which the satisfaction of their simple wants leaves them, 
and who will not throw off the easy habit of reliantse upon nature 
when nature is bountiful and on the money-lender when she is not. 

Considering the small number of years during which systematic 
effort has been made to inculcate the co-operative idea into the 
minds of the cultivating classes, the success achieved has been 
remarkable, and although it is undesirable to put forward extra- 
vagant claims, there is good ground for believing that a continuation 
of these efforts on the same lines would bring vast benefit to the 
country ; whether the changed political (conditions will permit of this 
is a question outside the scope of this article. 

In India, as elsewhere, the credit society has been found a 
valuable starting point for further experiments in co-operative 
enterprize. The ideas of self-help and mutual help are easily 
taught in credit work and, once well imbibed, can be directed into 
other channels. In the last five years the variety of experiment 
has been remarkable ; the number of agricultural societies for 
objects other than credit has increased from 272 to 1,105, but as 
most of the.se have been organized iji order to test the prospects of 
success, the variety is more ijuportant than the number. One 
of the earliest experiments was in cattle insurance in Burma ; 
it attained a certain amount of sw cess owing to an element of 
compulsion, but it is doubtful how far the type will last now that 
this element has been withdrawn ; the only other province in which 
this experiment has been tried on any scale is the Punjab, and there 
the efforts of tlic staff to popularize the measure have only met with 
a moderate response. In both provinces, the soccieties have been 
confined to a few districts and there has been no demand for exten- 
sion. Cattle mortality of a preventable nature is very high in India 
and Burma ; religious feelings prevent systematic elimination of the 
less fit, so that there is apt to be a surplus of weak animals, which 
succumb to disease and serve to spread contagion around. Preven- 
table mortality is one of the most frequent causes of borrowing, 
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and cattle disease and fodder famines are probablj^ among the 
chief factors in rural debt, so that a popular system of insurance 
would be a great boon ; but the idea of providing for future contin- 
gencies, in a ciountry wliere the money-lender is so ‘ready to offer 
assistance, is poorly develoj)ed and it is doubtful whether any 
insurance would survive the withdrawal of official help and stimulus. 

All over India, the necessity of extending co-operative activities 
to objects other than credit is fully appreciated by the Registrars 
and their staffs, and sustained efforts arc being made to develop 
these societies. Tliose which at first appeared to promise most 
success were for purchase and sale ; societies for providing manure, 
agricultural implements, seedj and simple household needs, such 
as cloth, have been organized in almost every province ; in some 
cases there arc separate primary village societies for these purposes ; 
in others, the primary credit society is the actual distributing agent, 
while their supplies are obtained through supply unions constituted 
from societies. Opinions differ as to the advisability of multiplying 
primary societies in Indian villages where the number of men 
qualified for the committee is so small ; in Bombay, complete 
separation- of finance from supply is advocated ; in tlic Punjab, it is 
held to be useless to register two societies in the same village which 
are the same in everything except the books and the object. 
Tliroughout India, there is a distinct tendeiu^y for supply societies 
to decline. For this two causes are assigned ; an Indian Registrar 
of Bengal voices a general opinion when he remarks that “ there is, 
perhaps, in the Indian Mufassal (rural areas) a greater difficulty in 
finding a capable management for such societies than in Western 
countries” : while another reason is that the difference between 
the nominal wholesale and retail prices is smaller than in Pluropc. 
The Indian retailer depends for his profits less upon difference in 
price between his purchases and his sales than upon adulteration, 
short weights, and similar devices. Further, the Indian shopkeeper 
is frequently also the money-lender, and manages to keep his clients 
loyal to his shop by involving them in the toils of usury. The 
idea that he makes large profits froni retailing petty household 
necessaries is probably incorrect ; he earns something by usury. 
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sometliiixg by, lUiikiiig his cUeuts sell their protluee to him at rates 

fixeil by himself, and something by cheating in weighments, etc. 
Whore a society has made a good beginning with the co-operative 
sale of cloth, etc., it has happened that a selfish member, having 
learnt how to follow suit, has started a shop of his own. One 
important obstacle to success, undoubtedly, is the habit of giving 
credit and so of exjiecting it. A private shopkeeper prefers to sell 
on credit as he keeps the accounts himself and adds his own interest, 
and the co-operators are not yet sufficiently educated to understand 
that the co-operative ideal of sales for cash is really of great benefit 
to them. It would appear that the idea of joint purchase is still 
too new for a custom-ridden people ; while there is also some truth 
in the opinion that the Indian people have not yet felt that cruel 
grinding poverty which drove the working classes of Europe to 
organize stores on the Rochdale plan and which still prevents many 
of them from joining stores that insist on cash payment. 

Socueties for (*o-operative sale have met with somewhat better 
success, but failures and set-backs are recorded from most provinces. 
The sale of the higher grades of cotton has been pushed at the 
instance of the Agritniltural Ucjiartments which discovered that it 
was useless to induce the cultivators to sow better seed, or better 
varieties, if they could not get a higher price for the better lint. 
Cotton auctions were organized with some success but from north 
to south came the tale of rings of middlemen combining to refuse 
to bid ; the big buyers refused to attend, the commission agents 
attended but preserved strict silence. It was in consequence 
of such experience that in the Punjab there was started a new type 
of co-operative s;ile society ; as the buyers would not come to the 
auctions, it was decided to invade the enemy’s camp and establish 
c(f-operative commission shops in the chief markets. The scheme 
took shape in the prosperous Chenab (.'olony at Lyallpur ; a shop 
was rented in the market and a society containing both individuals 
and societies as members was organized. The society members 
might be sale societies, but are mostly for ordinary credit, so that 
the members of the village bank secure the advantage of member- 
ship in the commission shop without joining as individuals. 
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H'fomhers take thoir :md other produce to their commmion 

•shop whevp thev loiii'ii \vh<it the current lu-irkot prico i>s , it there 
is a demand for inunediate sale, the produce is iSold on a commission 
ba.sis ; if demand is slack, the produce can be stored and the cultiv''a- 
tor i.=i allowed up to eighty per cent, of the e.stimated value on the 
security of the .stock, the balance being paid when the produce is 
sold. Here again, the obstacles were of an unexpected nature ; 
tlie agents and merchajit.s, iu<-luding the representatives of the 
big European e.xporting houses, boycotted the .shop ; that was 
e.xpected and surmounted ; but it was found that the profits of tlie 
other agents in the market were not derived so much from com- 
mission sale as from a large money-lending business carried on with 
their clients under the gui.se of forward sales. 'I'he various com- 
mission agents advance large amounts t(/ the cultivators oii the 
promise that future years’ produce shall be sold throtigh them ; 
this is attractive to the easy-going cultivators who seem unable to 
calculate the total loss suffered by them through the various charges 
for intere.st. weighing, comrnis.sion, and a wh'’e series of mis- 
cellaneous items. The agents, for instarree, charge for unloading 
and loading from carts, but they pay regular labourers for this and 
pocket the profits. 1’lien a fruitful .soun^e of gain is short weighing ; 
although both co-operative cominis.sion shop and the market 
agents may offer the same price by weight, the former pays a 
considerably larger sinn as it pays on fair weights. There appears 
to be hope of success for these shops, which are spreading and 
becoming more popular. 

Conditions vary so greatly tJiroughout India and Burma 
that it is' only to be expected that types of agricultural society 
should vary too. In one province, Bihar and Oiissa, what are 
teriped grain ffolas have achieved a considerable measure <of 
success. Each member has to contribute a fixed quantity of rice 
per acre held for five years ; the idea is to store grain to fight’ famine 
and scarcity, and promote the habit of thrift. T^he grain stored 
may be lent out, in which case repayment is made in kind ; it may 
be lent for seed or for household consumption. Wlrat is not 
immediately required is stored in mud houses with fire-proof roofs ; 
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portion of the material is provided by (rovernment while tli*e 
jnembers nmlertake to give free labour. The idea appeals to 
simple people when the prop(>.s.iI to save money would fall upon 
deaf ears. 

In Madras, some sneeess has been aehieved in the co-operative 
indu.strial sphere, by the establishment of co-operative societies for 
rice-hulling, groundnut decorticating, etc., but members still appear 
to lack confidence in joint .sale. In Bejigal, this lack of cojifidence 
lias unfortunately found support in the dishonestv of the manage- 
ment of one or two sale .societies, but a number of as,s<)ciations for 
the sale of members’ milk have attained satisfactory results atul 
give grouu'’ hw the hope that tiie milk supply of the large city 
of Calcutta (*an be organized on a <‘o-opcra.tive ba.sis by tapping 
.sources of supply outside the city. Already the societies pi-ovide 
a pure supply while securing for the prodiu'ci- a better price; what 
thi.-. means will only be realized when it is ujiderstood that practi- 
cally all milk .sold In India is adulterated, and that, municipal regula- 
tions designed to prevent this have completely failed. Bengal 
possesses one. of the most remarkable instance's of success in co- 
operative sah' in a society of (janja cultivators ; tlie cultivation 
of this plant for production of the hemp drug is under the close 
control of the Excise Department ; the .society is composed of the 
actual growers, and so h is a monopoly of trading ; the Exci.se 
Department fixes the sale price. The chief effect of the organiza- 
tion of the society has lieen to get rid of the middleman who used 
to treat the cultivators as lie pleased, and to .save for the members 
all the profits on the sale of the drug, 'riiese profits have proved 
to be very great and they are being devoted to the moral and econo- 
mic uplift of the cultivators ; sanitation, medical aid, education, 
veterinary aid for cattle, improvement of roads, etc., are all being 
paid for out of the surplus saved by co-operation, and the Registrar 
is able *to record a marked development in the sense of self-help 
and self-respeck Bengal, again, is experimenting with some 
interesting types of societies for providing irrigation facilities. 
The members show no reluctance to subscribe share capital for 
the construction of small irrigation works, which are proving 
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valuable iiivestiiieuts in districts with precarious rainfall. In the 
Central Provinces the most successful effort, outside credit, has 
been the seed unions whose main object is the supply, of good 
pure seed to members ; these unions also sell agricultural 
implements. 

The Punjab has, perhaps, the greatest variety amongst societies 
for the improvement of economic position of agriculturists. In 
that province a systematic survey has been made of the factors 
retarding prosperity, and societies have been designed to eliminate 
these. In addition to mairy societies of types already mentioned, the 
province had a number organized with the object of diminishing 
the v()lume of litigation which is such a (uirse to the peasantry ; 
these arbitration societies were making satisfactory progress 
when they were all summarily closed down under orders of the 
Minister for Agriculture. Societies have been formed to own 
and work seed and demonstration farms, to improve cattle-breed- 
ing, to reclaim waste lands, to clear silt from the inundation canals, 
to improve sheep -breeding, and to provide night schools wliere the 
illiterate peasants can acquire the elements of education which they 
neglected to obtain in their youth ; there is also a small land 
mortgage bank, but, perhaps the most interesting experiment is the 
formation of societies for the consolidation of scattered holdings* 
Fragmentation of the small holdings is a serious evil in the Punjab 
as elsewhere, and these societies are being formed amongst the 
owners in a village to encourage readjustment so that each owner 
may have his land in one or two compact blocks instead of in thirty 
or forty scattered throughout the village area. 

From the above it will be seen that India is reproducing types 
that have proved useful in other countries as well as starting types 
of 'an original kind. The Uegistrara and their staffs are constant 
students of the movement in other countries and endeavour to the 
limit of their ability to introduce whatever seems likely 'to yield 
good results. The improvement of agriculture by the supply of 
better seeds, of better implements, by organizing special agricul- 
tural associations for discussion of new methods, etc., is accepted 
as the duty_6f the departments. Under the peculiar circumstances 
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of India, it is inevitable that so much should be in official hands. 
Rural leadership, where it exists, is of a modest and rather primitive 
type, but the co-operative movement is undoubtedly developing this 
into a powerful factor in the economic uplift of the masses of the 
people. Already, results of note have been achieved ; men possessed 
of public spirit have been encouraged to come forward and work 
for their fellows ; others with leadership dormant within them have 
been given the opportunity to disclose their latent capacitie.s ; 
in a movement so yt)ung it is unnecessary to make claims at this 
stage, but there are signs that the poor cultivators in more than one 
province are beginning to realize that through Co-operetion there 
may be attained emancipation from debt and poverty, freedom 
from the crushing burden of an army of greedy usurers, liberty of 
choice in prodrudion and sale, a fair field, and a fair opportunity fer- 
tile manhood that is in them. 



ELEPHANT GRASS {PENNISETVM PVEPUREUM, SCHUM.). 


BY 

O. STAFF. 

In the “Rhodesian Agricultural Journal” for June 1910 
(Vol. VII, p. 1398), a new fodder grass was described as Zinyamunga 
or Napier’s fodder. It was referred to Pennisetum, and compared 
especially with P. spicatum {P. typhoideum), the well known pearl 
millet. Last autumn specimens of the grass were received at Kew 
and later a chemical analysis of the stalks and leaves was sent by 
Mr. H. Godfrey Mundy, Agriculturist and Botanist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

The grass was easily identified as Pennisetum purpureum, 
Schum. (P. Benthamii, Steud.), a species of very wide range in 
Tropical Africa ; but, common as it is, very little is known about 
its life-history and u.ses, and even its limits as a species and its 
differentiation into varieties is not settled. It will, therefore, be 
useful to gather in a brief account all that is at present ascertainable 
about the grass. 

Definition of the species. 

A tall perennial grass with a creeping rhizome {Barter). Culms 
erect, in tufts of up to twenty, usually 2-3 m., or occasionally up to 
7 m. high and 1 •2-2*5 cm. thick at the base, branched — particularly 
upwards— with the branches obliquely erect, terete, glabrous, 
smooth, excepting the uppermost internode, which is more or less 
hairy to tomentose in the upper part, the exserted parts sometinaes 
covered with a glaucous bloom ; nodes mostly exserted from the 
sheaths, all glabrous or most of them or only the uppermost with a 
ring of stiff long adpressed hairs. Leaf-sheaths terete, clasping the 
stem, striate, usually glabrous and smooth or more or less pubescent 


^ Reprinted from Keto Bull., 1912 , 

( 530 ) 
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to Jiirsute wjth tubercle-bascd hairs near the top ; U</ule a narrow 

rim bearing a dense fringe of white liairs up to 2 or 3 miu. long ; 
blades linear, not or slightly attenuated at the base and inserted 
on the sheath with a very marked hinge-fold, very long, tapering 
upwards to a fine point, 30-60 (rarely to 90) cm. long and up to 
2’5 cm. wide, with a strong midrib, rounded on the back with a 
shallow channel above towards the base, and in the larger leaves 
with six or seven slightly prominent primary nerves on each side, 
dull green, sometimes slightly glaucous or faintly tinged with purple, 
more or less rough on both sides, glaucous beneath, usually more or 
less hairy above, particularly towards the base which sometimes 
becomes fringed, hairs fine, mo.stly rather stiff and long and often 
springing from stnall tubercles ; margins spinulously scabrid, the 
spinules sometimes very firm and sharp. Injlarescence an erect, 
dense, cylindric spike, from 8 to 20 and even 30 cm. long and 1*5-3 
cm. wide, usually yellow or tinged with brown, purple or quite 
blackish-purple, made up of deciduous spikelets or fascicles of 
spikelets, each spikelet or fascicle surrounded by an involucre of 
numerous bristles of unequal length, most of them 5-8 mm. long, one 
usually very much longer (1*2-2 or exceptionally to 4 cm. long), 
scabrid, one or several of the innermost and longest sparingly 
plumose towards the base, rarely all naked, often dark yellow, 
brownish or purplish towards the tips or blackish-purple from the 
base. Spikelets sessile or if in fascicles of 2-4, the lateral pedicelled, 
all lanceolate, more or less acuminate, 5-7 mm. long, glabrous, 
straw-coloured or tinged with brown or purple towards the tips of the 
florets, rarely blackish-purple all over, ^ or, if fascicled, the lateral 
cf , rarely neuter or all . Loiver ylurne suppressed or quite 

rudimentary, upper ovate to ovate-lanceolate, acute, 0*5—1 (rarely 
to 2) mm. long, subhyaline, 1-nerved or nerveless. Lower floret 6 
or mor5 often barren ; valve lanceolate, acute or acuminate, half as 
long to almost «s long as the upper floret, more or less distinctly 
3-nerved, rarely 1- or 5-, or even 7-nerved ; palea linear-lanceolate, 
2-nerved, shorter than the valve or in* the barren florets much 
reduced or suppressed. Upper floret or in the lateral spikelets d ; 
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valve lanceolate, acuminate or rostrate-acuminate, very minutely 
scaberulous upwards, usually 5-nerved, nerves more or less prominent 
towards the tips ; palea narrow, linear-lanceolate, slightly shorter 
.than the valve, tips minutely 2-toothed. Lodicules 0. Anthers 
2*6-3 mm, long, tips very minutely penicillate. Styles united all 
along ; stigmas very slender, up to 4 mm, long, exserted from the 
tip of the floret. Grain unknown in the mature state ; almost 
mature obovoid with a large orbicular hilum and an orbicular- 
elliptic scutellum. 

As will be seen from the description, several of the characters, 
su<*,h as the amount of indumentum, the number of spikelets in each 
partial inflorescence and their sex, the colour of the bristles of the 
involucre and the florets and the relative length of the glumes and 
valves and their nervation, varv within considerable limits. These 
variations appear to be independent of each other, and also to be 
unrelated to the geographical distribution. The most that can 
be said from the material at hand is that, on the whole, the nodes 
are usually bearded in specimens from the north-western and 
northern parts of the area, and usually glabrous in those from the 
south and south-east. But perfectly glabrous nodes —glabrous from 
the beginning — may be found ’a long with bearded ones in the same 
plant, when it is generally the lower nodes which are glabrous. 
The hairs which form the beard of the nodes spring mostly from the 
top of the internode and cover the annular sheath-joint, which 
itself is glabrous. Their distribution around the joint i.s frequently 
unequal, and on the older nodes they finally rub off. The waxy 
bloom so distinct in some samples is mostly confined to the upper 
parts of the intemodes, but may also be seen on the backs of the 
blades and sheaths although it is much fainter there. This character 
too is apparently unconnected with others and does not coincide 
with definite divisions of the area. The purple or bronzy colouring 
of the inflorescence is just as erratic ; but really dark spikes, blackish- 
purple all over, are rare. When the partial inflorescences are 
unispiculate, the spikelets are always bisexual with or without a 
male flower in the barren floret ; but where there are two or more 
sjnkelets in a fascicle, the tendency is towards a reduction of the 
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sexual organs in the outer spikelets, so that their upper floret becomes 
male and the lower neuter or, in extreme cases, both are neuter. 
This reduction may or may not be accompanied by a slight increase 
in length and nervation of the valve of the lower floret and some- 
times also of the upper glume. Those fluctuations are generally 
found within the same inflorescence, the lower partial inflorescences 
being frequently 2-4 spiculatc, whilst the upper are 1-spiculate, 
or they may only become evident by comparing different specimens 
from the same gathering. They are probably due to varying 
conditions of nutrition either within or without the plant, or may 
be due to sporting tendencies, in which case they might be expected 
to run through many generations and constitute more or less 
con.stant I’aces. To sporting or mutatioti I would also trace the 
apparently erratic variation in the length of the bristles of the 
involucre, and especially of the longest, and in the degree to which 
the inner bristles are plumose, a character which is never very 
marked in this species and may even completely fail. 

Considering the instability of all these characters it is clear 
that the discrimination of subordinate groups other than sports or 
mutations within P. purpureum in so lar as it is based on them 
must result in the production of artificial divisions and can serve 
no useful purpose. 1 refrain therefore from subdividing the species 
or taking up Hackel’s varieties smnbesiense , nudum and ternatum,^ 
and even doubt whether Lceke’s species P.jlavicomum,P- pruinosum 
and P. pallescens^ can be maiutainetl, as all the distinctive charac- 
ters which he adduces seem to come within the limits of fluctuation 
just described. Unfortunately^ Lceke omitted to quote the speci- 
mens on which he bases his species, nor does lie give any indication 
of their habitats except in the most general terms, as East Africa or 
Togo ; but so far as they go, the species cited occur entirely within 
the area of P. purpureum. 

As to the name P. purpureum, this was given by Schumacher 
to a plant collected by Thonning on the Gold Coast in the latter 

»lii Schiiiz, IMaiitie MiMiyhrtriliyainaj in JMnkschr.’ Ak. Wiss. Wkti, Vol. LXXVIll, 
p. 4(X). 

* Leeke, Abatamm. u. ileintuL d* ^tegerhirscf pp. 45-47. 
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part of the 18th century. A specimen from the same collector and 
answermg exactly Tlionning’s description came from Vahl’s herba- 
rium through Nolte to the British Museum, and it may be .taken to 
constitute a cotype. Rendle^ has already pointed out that it is 
identical with Bentham’s P. rmcroslachyum^ which, owing to there 
being already a P. macrostachyum by Brongniart, was renamed P. 
Betvihdmii by Steudel,® a name until recently very commonly used 
for the grass which is the subject of this article. In fact, Bentham 
himself was quite aware of the probability of the identity of his and 
Schumacher’s species, but was misled into describing the grass he 
had before him on account of the absence of the purple colouring 
insisted upon by Schumacher. We now know that no importance 
attaches to this as a taxonomic character. As to the other synonyms 
to be referred to P. jm^pureim., one P. nitens, Hack.* rests on 
Gymnothrix nitens, Anderss.,® and represents a robust yellow-spiked 
state, common in South East Africa, whilst the other P. flexispica,^ 
K.Sch., was based on East African specimens which happened to 
have a more slender and therefore more flexible rhachis. 

Distribution. 

The area of P. purpureum lies between 10° N. Lat. and 20° S. Lat. 
The northern limit runs from Sierra Leone through the great equa- 
torial forest belt to the Cameroons and the basin of the Ubangi, 
then to the Nile (at 3° N. Lat.), Lake Victoria and German East 
Africa, where it reaches the coast in about 5° S. Lat. In the south 
the area is bounded by a line extending from Loanda in about 9° S. 
Lat. through Angola to Katanga and then across the Middle Zam- 
besi to Eastern Rhodesia, whence in about 20° S. Lat. it strikes 
eastwards as far as Beira. Within this immense area it occurs 
mainly along watercourses and in .marshy depressions, but also 
enters the bush and forest where open spaces afford sufficient 

i 

»In Wciwitsch, Cat, A Jr, FI, Vol. If, p. 190. 

* In Hooker’s, Nig. FI., p. 

3 Stciiclol, Syn. PI. (Umn., Vol. f, p. lOo. 

*ln Folet. Soc. Brut., VJ (1888), p, 142. 

^ In Peters, R^Ut nach Moasamb., Vol. VI (1864), p. 552. 

“ K. tSehumaim in Engl., Fflanztnw. Oat Afrtie* 0. (1895), 105. 
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light. Undor favourable conditions it forms extensive reed jungles, 
as for instance in the delta of the Zambesi and along the Shire. 
Even in forests it is locally “ only too common,” as Welwitsch puts 
it. In the interior of Sierrsi. Leone it ascends nearly to 900 m., and 
near its Jouthern limit in the Mclsetter district of Rhodesia to 
1,800 m., whilst in the Cameroons it is said to reach even the upper 
limit of woods. It is in rich marshland where it attains to a height 
of 7 m. and even more, whilst on drier soil, as in the savannas of 
East Africa, its culms arc hardly more than 2 m. high. It also 
appears occasionally on abandoned cultivated land and has, in a 
few cases, been observed in a state of cultivation.^ 


Vernacular names. 

It is not surprising that a grass of so wide a distribution and 
striking appearance should have special names in many of the 
native dialects of Africa. "Phe following is a list, compiled from 
publications and collectors’ notes : — 

Togo : Adii ; ‘ Elephanten grass ’ of German colonists. 

Southern Nigeria : Esun funfun (Dodd) ; Esun (Millen) ; Esu 
pupil (MacGregor). 

Belgian Congo. Lower Congo : Madiadi (Laurent) ; Ubanzi 
District, Mokango : Songo >Songo (Bouckenaert) ; Yakorna : Awors 
(quoted by Do Wildeman). Bangala District, Noiivclle Anvers : 
Sosongo, Libwakanike (De Giorgi). 'I’erritory of Rusisi Kivu : 
Matete (quoted by De Wildeman) ; Baraka : Mabingobingo (Dohet). 
Katanga : Dilenge (Verdick). 

Angola : Maihuigo, Marianga, iMarianko (Welwitsch, Buchner, 
Pogge), Massango (Welwitsch), Maleuge-lenge, Malanga (quoted 
by Leeke). 

Uganda, Madi : Maweengo-weengo (Grant). 

Vsamhara : Mbuhu, Nguhii (Holst). 

Rhodesia, Sutu : Zinyamunga (Kenny), marabagunda,* dumba- 
munga (Napier),, miraba munga (Mundy). 

^ Kaiser, Arc, to JusVs Jahreaber., 1898, Vol. I, p. 561. ^ 

* M* rami) a munga in the report, reproduced on p. 544,^ 
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Uses. 

Of the stems of the grass, Grant^ reports : “ The tall fences 
surrounding the residences of the Waganda King and people are of 
this useful reed ; the interiors of all Waganda houses are walled 
into compartments by it. A strip from it is so sharp that it is used 
for cutting up meat, and also cutting into fragments the victims of 
the King of Uganda.” 

The first mention of P. purpureum as a fodder grass is in 
Schinz, Planke Menpharthianai^ (1905), where the grass is stated 
to be good fodder for cattle. The note refers to an observation by 
Menyharth, a Hungarian missionary who from 1889 or 1890 to 
about 1894 collected in the neighbourhood of Boruma, not far 
from the Zambesi in the Eastern part of North-west Rhodesia. 
A remark to the same effect, Species hombm nutrimentum maxime 
idonetim, by Leeke* (1907) rests on the authority of Herr Deistel, 
Government Gardener in the Cameroons, and Pilger in Engler, 
Pjlanzenwelt AJrika^ (1908), describes it as one of the best fodder 
grasses. 

Independently of those sources, Mr. E. G. Kenny, Native 
Commissioner, Gutu, and Col. Napier, of Springs, Bulawayo, called 
the attention of the Agricultural Department of Rhodesia to the 
value of the grass as a fodder plant.® They first noticed it about 
1908, “ growing in the Gutu district in native lands and being used, 
as the natives explained, as a muti, or mushonga, to make the other 
crops grow ”• It was not growing wild there, and its origin was 
stated to be doubtful, but Mr. Swynnerton® states that it grows 
in the Melsetter district, about 80 miles south-west of Gutu. 
Col. Napier has experimented with it, and a short account of his 
experiences, including a chemical analysis of the grass by the 
Chemist of the Rhodesian Agricultural Department, was published 

^ Quoted by Oliver in Bot. Speke an<l Grant Exped. in Tram. Linn. Soc., V61. XXIX, 
p. 172. 

2 In Denhtchr. Ak. Wisn. Wien, Vol. LXXVllI, p. 4<M). 

* Leeke, Abaiamm. u. Ileimat. d. Negerhirae, p. 48. 

Engler, Pjlanzenwelt Africas, Vol. II, p, 145. 

® Rhodes. Agri. Jour., Vol. Vll, p. 1398. 

® See Rendle in Journ Linn. Soc., Vol. XL, p. 231. 
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in the ‘ Ehcjdesian Agricultural Journal ” for 1909-1910, from 
which the following paragraphs are taken 

(p. 1398.) “ Like pearl millet it is reported to be an extremely 
good drought resister, (p. 1399.) Col. Napier and Mr. Kenny 
both state that it remains green on dry land late into the autumn 
and withstands frost to a remarkable degree. Col. Napier has 
tested it under most severe conditions and is firmly convinced of 
its economic value. He has now several acres planted on vlei 
ground on the Central Estates, and is hopeful that in spite of frost 
it will afford green feed late into the winter. Both cattle and horses 
eat it readily.* 

“ Like sugarcane the plant may be propagated either by sub- 
division of the roots or from cuttings or slips. It roots freely and is 
reported to grow rapidly after each cutting, thereby enhancing its 
value as a soiling crop. It seems probable therefore that in Napier’s 
fodder we have found a hardy perennial plant of considerable value 
for winter feed and suitable for planting on light dry soil. 

Chemical analysis. 

“ 'I'he Agricultural Chemist of this Department has made the 
following analysis of a mature stalk of Napier’s fodder which arrived 
at the laboratories in a partially dried condition, showing that it is 
comparable in feeding value to maize stalk roughage : — 


Water 


Per cent. 

OO’Ih’l 

Ether extract 

. . 

0-84 

Protein 


310 

(Total nitrog( 

tyarbohydnltes 

• 

LMi converted to equivalent in protein.) 

2M(i 

Pibro 

. . 

1501) 

Ash 


3-71 

• 

Ether extract 

with ehlorojihyll removed therefrom 

10000 

0-57 

True proteiiP 

.. 

211 


♦ Col. Napier has formed so an opinion of this crop th.it it is certainly worth a trial in 
other parts of Southern Rhodesia, and through his co-operation this department is able to offer a 
limited number of roots f. o. r, Gwolo, under the usual terms of co-operative exi>eriments. 
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Since then another analysis was made from m^^terial grown 
on the Botanical Experiment Station,* Salisbury ; and this' 
together with an analysis of sugarcane from the same station is 
reproduced below, with the permission of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

“ Composition of sugarcane fodder {SaccJiarum officitiarum) and 
Zinvamunga fodder (M’ramba munga or Napier’s fodder Setaria 
sp. or Penn'isetum sp. ?) grown on the Botanical Experiment Station, 
Salisbury. 

Particulars of ‘planting, etc. 




Sample foe 

ANALYSIS 



Time planted 

Collected 

l.iongth of 
stalk in 
feet 

Ixjngth of 
loaf in 
feet 

Sugarcane 

January 1910 

July 11)11 

2 

4 

Zinya munga 

March 1910 

>» »> 

8 

2 


“ The fodder had not been cut since planting. 


Analysis. 



Sugarcane 

Zinyamunga 


fodder 

fodder 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Water 

« 

73-63 

61-81 

Kther extract 

0-22 

0-29 

Protein (Nitnigen x (5*25) 

1-27 

2-92 

Carbohydrates 

17-73 

IX'29 .. 

Woody fibre 

5-32 * 

14-77 

Ash • . ... 

1-83 

2-92 


^ CoiumunicateU to Kew in December 1911. 
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“ The amount of juice expressed from stripped stalks by passage 
between the steel rollers of an ordinary flatteuing mill used for 
rolling out metals was in each case as follows 



iSugareanc 

Zinyamunga 


still ka 

stalks 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Juice expix‘8sed 

50'G 

2P3 


“ The juice of Zinyamunga was tasteless and of low sugar 
content, whilst that of sugarcane was sweet and contained 6’69 per 
cent, sucrose (cane sugar) and 2‘84 per cent, glucose.” 

No analyses of the ash were made at Kalisbury, but this gap 
is fortunately supplemented by Dr. F. Zeller,^ of Victoria, (llame- 
roons, who (’onsiders the rotting grass as well as its ash a very 
valuable manure ; and this may actually be the meaning of the 
statement of the Gutu natives that they plant it “ to make the 
other crops grow”. According to him 100 kilogram of dried grass 
with a water content of 10 per cent, contain : — 

r.‘J kildgr. N conv.spoiulin<; t<i ()•.'> kilogr. sul)>hatc of iimmcmiii. 

2'02 „ KjO „ „ 4’0 „ chloride of potassium. 

0-38 „ PjO. I’S „ superplio-splmtc. 

0-07 „ CaO 

0-1 „ MgO 

The best method of propagating the grass is probably by 
dividing the (duiiips or from cuttings. No mature seeds have 
come to hand so far. .Searching the ample material of P. purpareutn 
at Kew I came across one grain only, and this was not cpiite mature. 
Whether this means that the grass actually seeds rarely, or whether 
it may be that the grains escaped the collectors owing to the extreme 
readiness with which the spikelets with their involucres detach 
themselves, 1 am unable to say. 


‘ Tropevpfl., Vol. XV (1011), p. 357. 



^otes 

FIELD TRIALS WITH ARTIFICIAL FARMYARD MANURE. 

Exhaustive investigations have been carried out at the 
Rothanisted Experimental Station by Richards and Hutchinson 
to perfect a process whereby straw could be converted into farmyard 
nuinure without the agency of live-stock. Mr. G. H. Garrad gives 
in “ The Agricultural Gazette and Modern Farming ” (Vol. XCVJII, 
p. 791) an account of the testing of this prwess on some stacks of 
straw under ordinary farm conditions, and the subsequent utiliza- 
tion of the artificial farmyard manure. 

ITie stacks were built in the following maimer : Straw was laid 
down to the depth of about one foot and on this was sprinkled 
powdereti chalk, the straw then being sprayed with water until 
saturated- 'I’liis was continued until the stack was ten feet high, 
wlien neutral sulphate of ajnmonia was applied on the top and 
well washed in until it had thoroughly penetrated the stack. 

In the course of a few days the temperature of the stack had 
risen, and after about three months the straw liad broken down 
into a brown humus, very much like ordinary farmyard manure. 

The treatment of 32 tons of straw was carried out in June 
1922 on a farm in the Romney Marsh, and five months later the 
resulting artificial farmyard manure, and also some bulhxik dung 
from the same farm, were analysed, the results being as follows ; — - 


1 

Artificial farmyard 

Bullock manure 

« 


manure 


Per cent. 

PtY“ cent. 

Nitrogen 

0-48 

0‘37 

Pho8j)hate (hh tri-calcic) . . 

Olii 

0-27 

Potash . . ' . . 

0*27 

0-21 

Organic; matter 

vzm 

UK) 
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Field trials were then carried out with oats to con\pare the 
values of both manures, adjustments being made so that ecjual 
quantities of nitrogen, phosphate and potash were given to each 
plot. 

The resulting yields of spring oats were : — 


Plot 1. Ai*t. farmyard manuro f artificials 

2. Art. farmyard manure only 

3. HulU)ck dung from manure h(»ap 

4. Rough and dry dung from yard 
Straw 4 artificials 


Crain 


Qrs. 

bus. 

0 

(> 

t\ 

2 

f) 

fi 

4 

(> 

4 

2 


Straw 


Cwt. 

3fi.l 
32 
31 k 
32 - 

m 


If the straw is not uniformly treated, patches will remain 
unrotted ; however, such straw can be thrown on the next stack 
and retreated. An improved method has recently been devised 
which, it is claimed, makes a more uniform product, nt a lower 
cost than that described abov(‘. It has been found that 1 ton of 
straw will make about 3 tons of artificial farmyard manure, the 
co.st of treatment being about 7.s\ per ton of rotted manure. 
[Int. Rev. of Sci. and Prac. of Agri., N. S., Vol. 11, \o. 1.] 

* * 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE COTTON HAIR. 

Dr. W. L. Balls has published in “ The Empire Cotton 
Growing Review ” (Vol. 1, No. 2, April 1924) the lecture he delivered 
before Bection K of the British Association at Liverpool upon 
the structure of the cotton hair, reproducing at the same time a 
number of the fine photographs taken at the Laboratory of the 
Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, Rock Bank, 
Bollington, near Macclesfield, with which it was illustrated. 
Dr. Balls gives a fascinating account, as little technical as the 
subject’perfnits, of the extraordinary interesting conclusions as to 
the structure of* the cotton hair, and therefore as to the structure 
of a fairly typical plant cell wall, reached as the result, in great 
part, of the long series of researches carried out in this laboratory 
by himself and his colleagues. 
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Tlie rotton hair is a single epidermal cell of the cotton ovule, 
whi('h extends in length while still within the boll, for some 25-30 
days, and then for about another 30 days thickens by successive 
deposits of cellulose, the daily rings of growth predicted and after- 
wards discovered by Balls, here beautifully illustrated by 
photographs both of crushed and sectional hairs. When the boll 
opens, the hair collapses as it dries into a long flattened tube, with 
many spiral convolutions frequently reversing in direction along 
its length. Dr. Balls has now shown that these are to be associated 
with the longitudinal “ pit ” spirals, also reversing at intervals, 
which are found accurately superposed in every successive layer of 
wall thickening, so that the- ultimate structural unit of the wall 
would seem to be one of these spiral fibrils, whilst the position of 
this in the wall in every layer would seem to be predetermined 
in some way by the structure of the original wall of the unthickened 
hair. This spiral pattern has, however, not yet revealed itself 
in this original wall, although by special treatment Dr. Balls has 
demonstrated a twinned, slower “ slip ” spiral, so called because it 
coincides in atigle with the cleavage surfaces developed in the hair 
under stress, 'fhe “ pit ’’ spirals are so named because the long 
axis of the oval pits in the cell wall coincides with the pitch of this 
more rapid spiral, so that the pits seem to arise by partial divergence 
from one another of two contiguous spirals (a divergence which is 
repeated through successive daily layers of wall). It is very sugges- 
tive that there are, in a single adult hair, in the neighbourhood of 
thirty complete reversals of the “ pit ” spiral, a hint, as Dr. Balls 
remarks, that each reversal may represent a day’s growth in length, 
though an intriguing footnote states that further research has 
shown this “ guess to be largely wrong, but the true story even 
more interesting”. 

Some day the structural unit, the spiral running fibril, has to 
be associated with one of the main chemical units con'cerned, the 
cellulose molecule. It is extremely suggestive thdt the pit spiral 
and slip spiral structures have largely been elucidated with the aid 
of polarised light, and that the optical axis of the wall is determined 
by the direction of the pit spiral, so that the chemical molecules are 
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presumably definitely orientated in the pit* .Hpiral. One extra- 
ordinarily important biological and technical result that emerges 
is that structurally the cotton hair wall is a wonderfully organized 
sponge, in which a relatively dense cellulose framework provides 
an enormous surface and is interpenetrated in nature presumably 
by an aqueous medium in which important diffusion, adsorption, 
and chemical processes are proceeding. [NaUire, No. 2851.] 

% 

He He 

VITAMINS, SUCCULENCE, AND PRICKLY PEAR, 

In a vigorously written Bulletin, Reprint 43, 1923, of the 
South African Department of Agriculture, Mr. A. Stead, Senior 
Chemist, Division of Chemistry, connects the above three factors, 
on grounds rather of interpretation of the community’s experience 
than of experiment. Pointing out the value of succulent fodder 
to cattle, he conc'ludes that this is due to its content of vitamin A, 
and then deduces from the healthy (tattle (and human popxilation) 
carried by the Karroo, in spite of the absence of grass, that such 
plants as prickly pear and the American aloe, Agava Americam, 
must be storehouses of vitamin A. Hence follows a vigorous plea 
to regard the prickly pear in another light than as South Africa’s 
widespread pest, and the experience of rejnesentative farmers is 
cited for its value as cattle food when pulped, whilst where brush- 
wood abounds, the spines can be dealt with by singeing over a brush- 
wood fire. [Nature, No. 2846.] 

He 

He H« 

SISAL HEMP PRODUCTION IN THE EMPIRE. 

Sisal hemp is chiefly produced in Mexico, where the annual 
output is about 150,000 tons. More than nine-tenths of this goes 
to the United States, where it is employed for the manufacture of 
the binder twine used inr harvesting the immense grain crops of the 
Western States,* the demand for binder twine for this purpose 
amounting to about 200,000,000 lb. annually. It is obvious, 
therefore, that European buyers must -look to countries other 
than Mexico for adequate supplies of the fibre. 
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A useful resume of the present position of sisal hemp cultivation 
in the British Empire is given in the current (July 1924) issue of 
the “ Bulletin of the Imperial Institute,” just published by Mr. John 
Murray. East African sisal, produced in Tanganyika and Kenya 
Colony, is of excellent quality and large quantities come to the 
British market, where it realizes prices higher than those of Mexican 
sisal. The Bahamas also grow the fibre on a fairly extensive scale, 
but the whole of their output is taken by the United States. No 
other country in the Einpire is at present producing large quantities 
of the fibre, but commercial supplies may be expected in the near 
future from Ceylon, Nyasaland, Gold Coast, Mauritius aiid Jamaica. 
►Several other regions are well judapte<l to the crop and have extensive 
areas available for cidtivation. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS. 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


Dr. Harold H. Mann, D.8r., Director of Agriculture, Bombay, 
has been allowed by the High Commis.sioner for India an extension 
of leave for 14 days. 

* 

* Ik 

Rao Saheb 'V. S. Venkatraman, B.A., Government Sugar- 
cane Expert., Coimbatore, has been granted leave for 0 week.s from 
or after 23rd June, 1924. 

* 

^ * 

Mr. N. S. Kolandaswami Pillai, Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Filth Circle, Madras, has been reverted as Assistant 
Director of Agriculture from lotli July. 1924, but continues in 
charge of the Fifth Circle. 

* 

Mr. F. H. Vick, Agricultural Engineer to Government, Unitexl 
Provinces, has been granted an extension of leave for 3 
months. 

* 

Mr. D. P. Johnston, A.R.C.So.L, Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Lyallpur, has been granted leave on average pay for 
1 month from 23rd June, 1924. 

• * 

* * 

Mr. T. F‘. Quirke, M.R.C.V.S., Chief Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, Punjab, has been granted leave on 
average pay for 8 months from 1st April, 1924, Mr. R. Branford 
officiating. 

* 

He 

Mr. T. J. Egan, M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed to officiate as 
Superintendent, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar, 'dice Mr. R, 
Branford on other duty. 
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On return from liis deputation to England, Mb. I^abah Elahi 
took over charge as Professor of Parasitology at the Punjab Veteri- 
nary College on 31st May, 1924. 

* 

>i< >i> 

ShiJUT Lakheswab Barthakub has been appointed Special 
Officer to make preliminary enquiries in connection with the improve- 
ment of cattle-breeding in Assam for a period of 6 months from 
Ist July, 1924. 





Butterflies of India— By C. B. Antram. Pages xvi 4- 226, 418 
figures 2 plates. [Calcutta, May 1924 ; Thacker, Spink & 
Co.] Price, lis. 30. 

According to the author’s preface, “ the chief object of this 
work has been, to show an illustration of every species described. . . 
with a view to .... identification of the different forms,” and, 
so far as it goes, this book will assist the beginner to give names 
to most of his captures, as the figures are good and well-produced, 
and the descriptions, albeit brief, bring out the salient characters 
of the species dealt with. 

Butterflies have long been favourites of amateur entomologists 
in India and during tlie last century masses of descriptions, illustra- 
tions and notes on these insects have been published, but a large 
proportion of this literature is scattered throughout various scientific 
periodicals and hence inaccessible to the amateur. An unfortunate 
fate seems to have dogged every attempt to produce hitherto any 
complete book on Indian Butterflies. Three volumes were issued 
by Marshall and de Niccvillc before the death of the latter. Moore 
did not live to see the completion of his great work “ Lepidoptera 
Indica,” which was carried to its conclusion by Swiuhoc ; this is the 
only reasonably complete work on Indian Butterflies, in ten volumes, 
with coloured figures of all the species, but, as the complete work 
costs about £80, it is beyond the reach of most collectors. Bingham 
died after issuing two volumes in the Fauna of British India series 
and, after a lapse of about twenty years, two more volumes, to 
complete the series, are now in preparation. Young conmienced a 
series of papers on common butterflies in the Bombay Natural 
History Society’s Journal, but this also was interrui)ted by his 
death ; this series was recommenced by Bell and is still continuing. 

( 553 ) 
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All of these publications ai'e uow practically uuo|)taiuable and 
hence there is a distinct gap which Mr. Antraiu’s book will do 
something to fill, so far as it goes. It does not, however, go far 
enough. From the title the prospective purchaser assumes that it 
deals with all the Indian Butterflies, but this is very far from being 
the case as we find only 512 species ejuuuerated out of a total of 
thrice as many, the two large Families of the “ Blues ” and the 
“ Skippers ” being wholly omitted. The term “ India ” is also 
used in a restricted sense to exclude Burma and Ceylon. 

A decided improvement would have been the inclusion of keys 
to the Families and Genera. As it is, the collector who wishes to 
name his captures has to plough through the book until he hits on a 
Figure which seems appropriate, 'fo the advanc-ed student, who 
can generally tell at least approximately the relationships of his 
specimen, this matters less, but to the beginner, for whom this book 
appears to be inteirded, the absence of any indication of where to 
look entails a good deal of unnecessary trouble. 

As the author states that he has been collecting butterflies in 
India for over twenty years, it is a pity that he has not found occa- 
sion or space to give his readers any ob.-ervations on the habits of the 
species dealt with. Another notable omission is any reference to the 
caterpillars except extremely occasional and brief notices of food- 
plants. Many butterflies are most easily obtained as caterpillars 
and reared out, whilst observation of their habits and structure 
durmg their early stages gives an added interest to specimens so 
obtained. 

A , few minor errors require, correction, e.g., Lantana for 
“ Lanterna on p. 5. Pa-jnlio sikkimensis (not sikhitnemis as here 
written, p. 10) is of course only a form of the Eui'opean P. inachaon, 
which ■ ocems from the North-West Frontier to North Burma. 
Parmssius jacquinumti is mis-written on pages 35, 213, 222 for 
jacquemonti, the name being derived from that of the author of the 
well-known “Voyage dans 1’ Inde, 1828-32”.' Pieris brassicas 
(p. 46) occurs commoidy in North Bihar in the Spring and this year 
it was abundant at Shillong, where it seems to be a recent immigrant. 
In figure 103 the sex signs required to be transposed. Lethe yama 
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(p. 96), in the form yamoides, which is not mentioned in this book, 
occurs in the’ Khasi Hills not uncommonly. 

To those who have not access to the “ Fauna ” volumes or 
“ Lepidoptera Indica,” this book will doubtless be useful, so far as 
it goes. It is compact and of a handy size to carry about when on 
collecting trips. [T. B. F.] 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJ^ECTft 


1. Soil Management, by Firman E. Bear. Pp. 268. (London : 

Chapman and Hall, Ltd.) Price, 10s. net. 

)i. The Production ot Field Crops. A Textbook of Agronomy, by 
T. B. Hutcheson and 'J'. K. Wolfe. Pp. xv4-499. (London : 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) Price. 1 7s. 6d. net. 

3. Dairy Farming Projects, by Carl J5dwin Ladd. Pp. xix 4-327. 

(London : Macmillan and Company.) Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

4. Agriculture : The Science and Practice of British Farming, 

by J. A. S. Watson and ,1. A. More. Pp. 666-1-30 plates. 
(Edinburgh and Londoji ; Oliver and Boyd.) Price, 1 5s. net. 

5. Modern Farm Machinery, by 1). N. McHardy. Pp. 255. 

(London : Methuen and Company.) Price, 7s. 6d. 

6. Manual of Cultivated Plants, by L. H. Bailey. Pp. 851. 

(London : jMacmillau and Company.> Price, 3ls. 6rf. 

7. Rice, by E. B. Copeland. Pp. xiv4352-l-18 plates. (London : 

Macmillan and Company.) Price, 20s. net. 

The following publications have been issued l>y the Imperial 
Department ot Agriculture in India since our last issue ; — 

Memoir. 

1. Studies in Indian Fibre Plants. No. 3. On the Inheritance 

of Characters in Hibiscus Sabdarifta L., by Albert Howard, 
C.J.E,, and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, M.A. Price, Rs. 2 or 3s. 

Bulletin. 

2. The Bionomics of the Sarcopic' Mange Parasite of the Burialo 

with some observations concerning, the relativp p<?wer of 
resistance to adverse conditions of the different stages of the 
Acarus and of its egg, by T. M. Timoney, M.R.C.V.S. Price, 
As. 2. 
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PUBUCATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


TO BE HAD FROM 


The Ofbiob of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, Pcsa, Bihar, 
and from the following Agents : — 


(1) THACKER, SPINK & CO„ Calcutta. 

(2) W. NEWMAN & CO.. Calcutta. 

(3) Rai M. a SARKAR BAHADUR & SONS, 
Calcutta. 

(4) HIGGINBOTHAMS. LTD.. Madras. 

(6) THOMI>SON & CO.. Madras. 

(6) D. B. TARAPOREVALA, SONS & CO.. 
Bombay. 


(7) THACKER & CO., LTD., Bombay. 

(8) SUNDER PzVNDURANG. Bombay. 

(9) Rai Sahib M. GULAB SINGH k SONS, 
Lahore. 

(10) ]\UNAGER, EDUCATIONAL BOOK DEPOT. 

Nagpur. 


A complete list of the publications of the Imperial Department of Agriculture In 
India can be obtained on application from the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Qovernment of India, Pusa, Bihar, or from any of the above-mentioned Agents* 


These publications are 

!• The AgrkvUural Journal of India. A Journal dealing with siiI)jeols connected with agricultural cconc- 
Jules, field and garden crops, economio plants and fruits, soils, manures, methods of cultivation, 
irrigation, climatic conditions, insect pests, fungus diseases, eo-operativc credit, agricultural cattle, 
farm implements, and other agricultural matters in India. Illustrations, including coloured plates, 
form a prominent feature of the Journal. It is edited by the Agricultural Ad^'ise^ to tlie Government 
of India, and is issued once cveiy two months or six times a year. Annual li^xihscripfion, lU. U or 
9a. fid., including postage. Single copy, R, 1-8 or 2a. 

2. Scientific Ro()orts of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pus;i. 

:L Annual Review of Agricultural 0|)erations in India. 

4. Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India. 
r». Proceedings of Seotional Meetings of the Board of Agriculture. 

6. Memoirs of the Imperial Department of Agriouiture in India. 

(а) Botanical Series. 

(б) Chemical Series. 

(e) Entomological Scries. 

(d) Bacteriological Series. 

(e) Veterinary Series. 

7. Bulletins issued by the Agricultural Research Institute^ Puai. 

Kt Indigo Publications. 

9. Books. 

Tlfe following are the'publications of the last two years : — 

Soientifio Reports of thcsAgrioultural Roeearoh InaUtute, Pusa (including the Reports of the 
Expert and Secretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1921-22. Pricey As. 14. 

Soientifio Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa (inoludiug the Reports of the 
Eipert and Seorotaiy, "Sugar Bureau), for the year 1922^23. Prices 1. 


Imperial Dairy 
Imperial Dairy 
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Review of Agrioultoial Opentiions in India, 1021-22. Price, R. 1-4. 

Review of Agiioultoral Operations in India, 1022-23. Price, R. 1-10. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agrionlture in India, held at Bangalore on 21st January, 1024, and following 
days (with appendices). Pnce, R. 1. 

Proceedings of the Cattle Conference, held at Bangalore on 22nd and 23rd January, 10^4 (yrith appendices). 
Price, As. 0. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth Entomological Meeting, held at Pusa, 5th to 10th Febrnaiy, 
1023. Price, Rs. 0-8. 

Proceedings of the Second Meeting of Veterinary Officers in India, held at Calcutta from 26th February 
to 2nd March, 1023 (with appendices). Price, R. 1-12. 
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THE ROSK-KlN'(aED PAI^OOUICT {PSl I TACULA TORQCA TA). 



(©rigiital Articles 


SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. .W. THE ROSE- RINGED PAROQUET (PSITTACULA 

TOPQUA TA). 


BY 


T. BATNBRIGOE 


I’LETOHER, R.N., F.E.S., F.E.S., F.Z.S., 




ANI> 


0. M. INGLLS, M.R.O.U., F.E.S., F.Z.S., 

('nrntor, Nahirol History Alnsnini, Dnrjiliny. 

The groat faniily of tlio Parrots is so widely distributed through- 
out the Tropical Regions of the World and is composed of so 
many different species that it is difficult to say why the Indian list 
of indigenous forms should bo so scanty, only a dozen .species, 
repre.sented by nineteen siib-species, being known to occur. But 
perhaps it is well that we have no more ; for, as Dewar remarks, 
“ the green parrot is one of those good things of which it is possible 
to J^avc too much.” 

Parrots are sharply distinguished from all other chisses of 
Birds b)^ se/eral anatomical peculiarities in their vertebrm, feet, 
and other parts, nt)to which we need not enter here. Most Indian 
Parrots are easily recognizable as such, their most obvious characters 
being the sliort, stout, strongly-hooked bill, thick fleshy tongue, 
movable iipper mandible, climbing habitij, and (in inost species); 

{ 557 ) I 
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long tail and greenish colour. Tlie subject of our present article 
may be distinguished from all other Indian Parrots by its long tail, 
head (except chin and mandibular stripe in males) and body green, 
bill deep red, with no I'ed patch on the wing-coverts. Jt is by far 
the commonest and most familiar of the green Indian Parrots, 
occurring abundantly in all open and cultivated land around towns 
and villages, often in large flocks, dashing over the tree-tops in 
smft, arrowlike flight. It is found practically everywhere through, 
out the Plains of India, Burma and Ceylon, but seems to be commoner 
in Northern India than in Madras. 



Uo8C-rin;(fi(l Paroquets attacking wild fruits. 


Wherever it occurs, however, in its wild state 'the Rose-ringed 
Paroquet is an unmitigated nuisance, as its diet is wholly vegetarian 
and it feeds largely on cultivated grains and fruits. When a lai^e 
flock descends on a ripenii^ crop otjmr (sorghum) or similar cereal, 
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a great deal, of damage is done, smiie hy tho aetual grain that is 
eaten, but far more by the extremely wasteful metluKl of feeding 
of this bird, which otten breaks off a whole liearl, delicately 



hy parrots in Assam (J?'rom a photourapli hv Dr. i\ A. Barber). 


selects one or two grains, throws away tlie rest, and breaks off 
another head which is treated in the san|e way. When fmita are 
ripe, these birds soon find them out and play havoc with them. 
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Wlien no cultivated fruits or crops arc in season, the food 
consists of wild fruits (wild figs, Zizyphm, etc.) and seeds. The 
late Mr. C. W. Mason examined fifty- tin oe bmis at Puea and 
Mr. D’Abieu three more at Nagpur, and in all ca.ses tire stomach- 
contents consi.sted entirely of vegetable matter mustard, wheat, 
maize, paddy, litchi and wild fruits, and seeds of Dnlherffia sissu. 
When the silk-cotton trees are in flower in February these parrots 
are amongst the crowd of birds which congregate to imbibe the 
nectar. We have not yet had any complaints of its attacking 
sugarcane but, with the increasing cultivation of this crop in Bihar, 
it will perhaps discover that it is edible and attack it in the same 
way as another Parrot has dainaged sugarcane in Assam, by gnawing 
large holes in the stems. 

The Rose-ringed Paroquet does not deserve, nor has it been 
afforded, any protection under the Wild Animals Protection Act : 
on the contrary, its destruction should be encouraged and, if this 
could be done by exempting the expoit of its plumage from the 
present Customs restrictions, or in any other way. it would bo all 
to the benefit of the cultivator who is practically powerless at 
present to prevent the immense damage done to his crops by this 
destructive bird. 

It must be admitted, however, that from a purely cesthetic and 
non-utilitarian view-point the Rose-ringed Paroquet is a decidedly 
handsome and attractive bird when seen under natural conditions 
flashing through the sunshine or climbing over a tree in search of 
food, and, in places where its numbers are but small, its brilliant 
hues, delicate outlines and daitity ways provide a perennial .source 
of joy to the bird lover. But in country districts, where it is only 
too abundant, its destructive habits and shrill harsh screams very 
quickly nullify such feelings of admiration. , 

As a cage-bird the Rose-ringed Paroquet is a favourite all 
over India, and thousands of young birds n'uist be taken evety year 
from their nests and doomed to pass the remainder of their existence 
within prison bars, although unfortunately this annual toll seems 
to make little difference td the total numbers which exist to ravage 
the farmer’s -cfops. As ire powerful beak soon secures its escape 
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from a wooden cage, this bird is utually kept in a small dome- 
shaped cage made of hoop-iron, with a sheet-iron floor, which must 
get uncomfortably like an oven in the hot weather. With a little 
instruction,* this parrot often becomes a good talkei, and it can also 
be taught to perform tricks. Lockwood Kipling ttdls of one that 
he used to see in the streets of Delhi “ that went through gymnastic 
and military exercises, whirling a tiny torch lighted at each end, 
loading and firing a small cannon, lying dead and coming to life 
again ; all done with a comic air of eagerness and enjoyment which 
it seemed hard to impute to mere hunger for the morsels that 
rewarded each trick.” 

The Rose-ringed Paroquet breeds in January and February in 
Southern India, from March to May further North. No regular 
nest is made but the eggs are laid in a branch of a tree, occasionally 
in a wall. It a suitable hole is already available, the birds appro- 
priate it, and couples may often be seen, at Pusa about the end of 
February every year, inspecting eligible sites, which by that time 
are often occupied by Hoopoes. If no acceptable hole can be 
found, the birds nuiy excavate one for themselves and Colonel 
Butler noted a pair at Deesa which wei-e at work clearing out the 
hole, in which the eggs were subsequently deposited, for at least 
three months before the eggs were laid. A finished hole, either 
acquired or excavated either wholly or in part, is generally about 
two inches in diameter, and goes straight into the trunk for two 
to four inches and then turns downward for a distance of six inches 
to three feet, the lower portion being expanded into an egg-chamber 
which is four or five inches in d'nmctt'r. Should a )iatural hollow 
in the tree be utilized or cut into, the chamljer may be much larger. 
The entrance-hole is t ut cither into tlic trunk of a tree or into a 
laige bough ; in the latter case it is often placed on the lower side 
of the bough. No lining is provided, the eggs being laid on a few 
chips of wood at the bottom of the hole. The usual number of eggs 
is fouK but as fiiany as six are found at times. The egg is pure 
white, without any gloss, usually in shape a moderately broad oval, 
considerably pointed towards one end, and measures about 30 by 24 
millimetres. 



AGftiCuLTtJRAIi jOURKAt Ol" lUblA PtiX, Vt. 

Our Plate shows both sexes of this Paroquet, the adult male 
being distinguishal)lo by his rosy collar which is absent in the 
female. 



Hoad ol iiialo Uojic-riiiged I’aroquct. 
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ItY 

N. KJAERGAARD JENSEN. 

Professor in Dairniv^, Royal Veterinary ami Agrirultnral High College., 

Copenhagen. 

When speaking about dairy education in Denmark, one must 
iinavoidably divide it into two parts — fir.st, the low (inferior or 
junior) education, whose object is to piovide the dairy industry 
\vith dairy managers, practical dairymen, and second, the high 
(superior or senior) education, which prepares leciturers for dairy 
colleges, graduates in dairying, etc. 

^Ilic low c<lucation <'an again be subdivided into practical and 
1 1 leoretical education . 

'Phe piacticail education has been for juany years entirely 
free and pLjiiiless. A dairy couhl keep as many apprentices as it 
«-ho8e to an<t at the same tinus the period of apprenticeship was 
not fixed, nor was it obligatory for the apprentice to learn or the 
iustructoi t<* tetich butter and cheese-making as well as other 
dairy work in a specially stipulated peri<Kt. 

The planlessness of siu-li ediwation drew the attention of 
the dairy circles, and the Danish Dairymen’s Association (Associa- 
tion of the Dairy Managers) decided to have this position improved. 
In,1910, the Board of the Association took the initiative into its own 
hands and worked out a scheme proposing a four years’ period for 
apprenticeship. The scheme was accepted and approved, but at 
first it continuftd to be only voliuitary whether the apprentice 
wished to learn under the supervisioir of the Association -or not ; 


* paper read at the World’* Dairy Conjrress, 
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from 1918, however, the four years’ apprenticeship became 
compulsory. 

The rules lor such education for the teacher are the following : 
Each member of the Danish Dairymen’s Association "undertakes 
to instruct an apprentice in all dairy work as thoroughly as possible 
and instruct him also in accountimcy and recording of the dairying 
operations. The instructor is also obliged to have literature on 
dairy industry which is to be kept at apprentice’s disposal. 

The programme for apprenticeship stipulates the period of such 
to be four years. During the first year all kinds of dairy work are to 
be gone through. After that comes a year of learning butter- 
making, followed by another year for cheese-making and then the 
last year in which the apprentice learns some engineering — 
machinery, engmes, heating, etc. 

It is not necessary for the apprentice to go through the four 
years’ work in the order mentioned above, but it is absolutely 
compulsory that a whole year is spent in learning each of the foui’ 
subjects named. The apprenticesliip must be done in at least two 
and not more than three different first class dairies. The last three 
years the apprentice must keep the dairy accounts as well as record 
all milk and products through all operations. 

At the end of the fourth year the young dairyman receives 
a “ certificate of apprenticeship ” signed by the Board of the 
Association. 

As already mentioned, before 1918 every dairy had the right 
to keep as many apprentices as it chose, but from that year it 
was agreed upon between all the. dairy organizations that the 
number of apprentices at each dairy had to be limited to a certain 
point in proportion to experienced dairymen, so as to ensure that 
at any time given all dairies have- a sufficient staS of experienced 
dairymen to conduct and supervise the work of the dairy. 

The theoretic education began in 1889, when the now deceased 
President of the Ladelund Agricultural College, Mr. Niels Pederson, 
fomided the College of Dairy Education by opening a five months’ 
course for future dairymen for theoretic education solely. The 
programme of the course . comprised chiefly : chemistry, physics. 
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tr6&tni6ut ,ot domestic nnimiils, niacliinery stud instruction iii 
dairying, .lliis five montlis course for dairymen was continued 
parallel with the agricultural course till 1910 when the Dairy 
Associatiohs intervened owing to the rapid development of the 
dairy industry. They approaclied the two existing colleges 
with a suggestion that a more thorough hystem of education 
was required, and it was agreed to have the period of training 
extended to eight months, namely, frmn 1st September to tlie end of 
April. This arrangement V'as brought into effect in both colleges 
from 1st September, 1910, and has continued to the present day. 
It was also decided to put the system of education in both colleges 
on an equal footing and have the students examined on every subject 
fince a year by a body of examiners representing both colleges. The 
students in these colleges are instructed in theoretical and practical 
chemistry and bacteriology, physics, treatment of domestic animals, 
machinery, commercial cahnilations, and accountancy ; also atten- 
tion is given to writing, arithmetic, drawing and gymnastics. 

The working day in such a college is arranged as follows : 
lectures from 8 a.m. to noon with 10 minutes’ recreation between 
each lecture ; from noon to 2 p.m. is allowed for dinner and recrea- 
tion, and the lectures are continued from 2 to (> p.m. In the evening 
the students must read and jnepare themselves for tlie next da}’. 
They are enrolled to attend at every lecture and should something 
prevent a student from doing so, an instructor or the directoi’ of the 
college has to be informed of the cause. 

The ADVANCED EDUCAflON. 

Dp to the year 1904 all students who desired to become lecturers 
or graduates in dairying received the same theoretical education 
an agricultural student at the Eoyal Veterinary and Agricultural 
High College in Copenhagen. The syllabus comprised : chemistry, 
physics, geology, botany, zoology, anatomy, mensuration and 
levelling, drawing, mathematics, cultivation of plants, horse-breeding, 
treatment of domestic animals, dairying and agricultural book- 
keeping, general agriculture as well as agricultural chemistry. 
The normal course continued about twenty months and finished 
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with two examinations. Tlie first examination eove^red general 
education and took place after about nine months’ attendance ; the 
second examination was devoted to the remaijiing subjects and was 
•lield at the end of the course. ' 

On l.st September, 1904, a supplementary course for agricul- 
tural students wishing to graduate in dairying was founded. To 
attend this course it was obligatory for the student to possess 
suiiicient knowledge of German and English to enable him to read 
books written in these languages. 

Before being admitted to the examination following the last 
course, the student lias to pass first the agricultural examination, 
as well as show evidence of high chaiacter. ’fhe period for tlvis 
course is also twenty months and includes the following subjects : 
physiology, agricultural chemistry, pathology, treatment of domes- 
tic animals, bacteriology, country law, political economy, practical 
work in chemistry and bacteiiology, and drawing. Tire course is 
followed by an examination. 

But the Dairy Associations were not entirely satisfied with 
the arrangement that a dairy student was obliged to follow a 
training in agricultuie before beginning liis special studies iir dairying. 
Necessary steps were undertaken by the Danish Co-operative 
Dairy Association to have the above arrangement altered. The 
Iloyal Vetcriiiary arid Agricultural High College in Copenhagen 
immediately declared itself willing to support the Association. The 
position was con.«idered and new rules were issued to commence 
from 1st September, 1921. 

llic irew course spreads itself over two to three years. 
However, before passing the examination the student must go 
through a practical education which is to be approved of by the 
Royal Veterinary and Agricultural- High College. This practicai 
work is expected to take at least four years after the student has 
reached the age of 15, or three years after he has attained his' 17th 
year. 

The period of education is divided into two parts ; the first 
continues for ei g hteen months and the following subjects are studied : 
physics, meteorology, chemistry, geology, botany, microbiology, 
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laws of heredity, zoology, anatomy ol doniestu; animals and 
physiology, political ccoiiomy, agricultural chemistry, practical 
work in physics, chemistry and bacteriology, and drawing. The 
second part continues for about eighteen juonths, and deals with the 
treatment of animals, mamigement of the tlairying industry, dairy 
chemistry and bacteriology, also agricultural geography, general 
agriculture, pathology and practical work in machinery, house* 
building, general agriculture, agricultural chemistry, dairy chemistry 
and dairy bacteriology. 

The first graduate in dairying educated under the new rules 
completed his studies on the 1st of May, 1924. 

Before closing this short contribution it must be mentioned 
that also in the Copenhagen Polytechnicum, students studying to be 
factory engineers go through a course of dairying under the guidance 
of Professor Orla*Jensen, Ph.D. 
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BY 

P. B. RICHARDS, A.R.C.S., F.E.S., 

Enfomoloyist to Government, United Provinees. 

It is unnecessary to labour the importance of the liulian 
cotton -growing industry, either to tire welfare and wealth of India 
itself, or as a factor in world economics. Everyone kuow's how 
essential it is that cotton should be produced in India to satisfy the 
requirements of the mill and home spinning industries for clothing 
the millions of this country ; it is common knowledge to most of us 
that the world’s markets are hungry for more cotton, and that 
world-wide efforts to find new fields of supply are being made ; and 
it may have been noted that a demand for Indian-grown c-otton is 
arising in the English market. The increase in quantity and 
quality of the Jndiair cotton crop is thus of paramount iiuportynce 
to the prtiducer, consumer, industrialist and economist alike. 

Improved methods of cultivation, improved varieties, and 
increase of area are the more obvious means erf increasing the 
supply ; but to those who have given no attention to the effect of 
irrsect attack uporr the yield of cotton,, it may be a surprise to hear 
that the control of insect pests would be ecpiivalent ter increasing tire 
total area by 30 to 50 per cent. In other words, the soil already 
under cotton cultivation jrroduces annually oire-third to one-halh 
more cotton than ever finds its way to the looms. Instead, it serves 
to feed a horde of insects. ‘ ' 

The irrsects which attack the cotton plant are tfumeious and 
diverse. Among them are species of grasshoppers, white ants, bugs, 
beetles, butterflies, and moths ; they eat the roots, stems, leaves, 
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3. An attacked akoot, the worm being inside. 
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5. Another view of the worm. 
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flowers, seed and lint, suck the sap, and abstract the contents of 
the seeds ; and tliey vary in size from minute bugs of a twentieth of 
an inch in length to ponderous beetles of an inch and a half. 
Fortunately all are not equally numerous and rapacious. The 
bulk of them may be regarded as of very minor importance, and . 
so far as the North of India is concerned, the really bad offenders 
may be said to be two, both the larva) of moths. These larvae are 
commonly known as the Spotted Boll-worm and the Pink Boll- 
worm. 

The Spotted Boll-worms (Plate XVIT) are the caterpillars of 
three species of Earim* a genus of the family Noctuidae. The first 
Spotted Boll-worms appear in the cotton fields when the seedlings are 
young, and damage the plants by boring into the stem, thus killing 
the main shoot. Later they attack the flower-buds, flowers, and 
young bolls, completely eating out the contents of buds and bolls, 
leaving the empty shells, and wandering over the plant in search of 
fresh supplies, each individual thus destroying many potential bolls 
during the three weeks or so which it takes to reach the full-fed 
condition prior to pupating. At this time it is a fat. thick-set 
caterpillar of a dull grey colour, dotted all over the dorsal surface 
with irregular brown dots, and measuring about two-thirds of air 
inch. It comes out of its last boll, spins a canoe-.«haped cocoon of 
brown silk concealed among dead leaves or flowers, pupates, and 
within a fortnight the moth emerges. Descriptions of the adults 
may be found in Lefroy’s “Indian Insect Life” or Fletcher’s 
“ South Indian Insects.” They are nocturnal, and are not much 
attracted to light or other traps, so it is not possible to deal with 
thenr in the adult condition. The fertilized female lays very 
beautiful small blue eggs, singly, on the leaves and bracts of the 
^otton plant, from which emerge a new generation of caterpillars to 
continue the mischief. 

The •fecundity i^ considerable, and the rate of generation 
rapi^. One female lays sixty to eighty eggs, and in four weeks or 
so a generation is complete. It thus seems that as the caterpillars 


* Edriaa fabia, Stoll ; E. imulana^ Boisd. ; E. cupreoviruiiaf Wlk. 
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can tlieoretifally increase in powers of 30 every four weeks, and each 
caterpillar can destroy several siinill bolls or one or two large ones, 
there would not be sufficient bolls produced to satisfy the demands 
of the third or fourtli generation, t'ortunately Nature ‘does not 
work in this way -the theoretical rate of increase is not maintained 
for any length of time unless under very exceptional conditions. 
Various natural controlling factors operate to check the ' rate of 
increase in normal seasons. A little further enquiry into the 
habits of the Spotted Boll-worm will show how some of these worki 
Tlie larva, when it emerges ftxjm the egg, is a minute creature 
about onC-tenth of an' inch long with a slender, bristly body. It will 
be remembered that the eggs are laid siugl}' on the leavc.« and bracts. 
In most varieties of cotton the leaves are hairy. Many of the young 
caterpillars appear to obtain their first food fi'om the tissues of 
the leaf on which they were liatehed. Now, if the leaves are densely 
pubescent, this is a matter of difficulty, as the caterpillars are not 
easily able to reach the epidermis. 'Phe leaf tissue does not in 
any event satisfy the insect long. After a small feed it proceeds 
to seek a bud oi boll into which it may burrow'. Here again its 
progress is much hampered by the hairs of the leaf. A considerable 
number of the caterpillars thus* fail to arrive at a bud or boll at all, 
especially in hot sun or during rain. 'Phe more successful individuals 
which do succeed in leaching a bud or boll eat their way into the 
centre of it, making a round entrance hole which remains open, and 
out of which may frequently be seen protruding a cpiantity of yellow 
or brown frass. During the early days of the insect’s existence, it 
usually .selects buds in preference to larger bolls. Having completely 
eaten up the jcontents of one, it comes out and wanders in search 
of further food. 

• Finally the caterpillars of the. later generations tunnel their, 
way into well-developed bolls, eat the .seeds, sometimes of the 
whole boll but more frequently of one or two of the loculi,* and fill 
the cavity with a mass of brownish excrement. Thtf destruction 
of the seed, of course, involves the lint. It is probably in such 
larger bolls that the damage done is of greatest importance to yield 
and quality. 
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During its peregrinations the caterpillar* is, of course, expos'ed 
to attack by'insect-eatiiig birds, and predaceous and parasitic insects. 
Moreover, the younger attacked bolls readily fall ’from the plant, 
and many .caterpillars, especially during wind or heavy rain, fall to 
the ground within the bolls. If there be standing water in the 
field, most of such caterpillars are drowned, 'rivis often affords 
a very effective check, wiping out a considerable proportion of the 
pest. 

An appreciable natural clieck is that of parasitic; Hvmenoptera. 
.species of Rfiof/as, which lav eggs on the caterpillar from which 
emerge grubs which .sloAvly consume its body. These parasites do 
not appear to be sufficient in them.selves to keep the pest in check. 
So far as T know, no accuirate determination of their effectiveness 
has been attempted, but it is estimated to be about 10 per cent. Il 
is probable that, under optimum conditions, it will prove to be 
(considerably higher in ceT*tain areas. It is. at the least, a useful 
helper in the good work. 

There is another })robable check of which at pre.seut we know 
very little. Many Spotted Boll-worms are often found dead within 
the bolls. This i.s especially the ca.se after a period of damp weather, 
and it is inferred that fungi or- bacteria are responsible. It should 
be remembei’ed, in this connection, that the large hole made in the 
boll wall on entry remains open, and that water, fungus .spores, and 
bacteria can thus readily enter the boll. 'Phere is here, perhaps, a 
fruitful field for investigation and experiment ; but the artificial 
induction of arr epidemic among healthy insects is a difficult and 
uncertain matter, involving expert technique and wide-spread 
spraving operations, and generally limited in effectiveness by the 
climatic factor. 

As to the actual loss of crop resulting from Spotted Boll-worm 
attack, I have no figures of my own ; nor do I know of any critical 
experimer^tal data. Inthe United Provinces, so far as my experience 
goes, I do not •estimate it at more than .six or seven per cent. — say, 
an aima in the rupee— but that is practically a guess-work figure 
based on observations of attack of the larger bolls. It does not 
take into consideration, among other possible effects, the retarding 
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of gro\Hh due to the original attack on the shoots of seedlings, the 
loss of cotton from the young bolls, the flowers, and th4 buds which 
are frequently destroyed in considerable number, or the effect upon 
lint production in partly consumed bolls. It is hoped that data will 
be forthcoming shortly which may help to determine the absolute 
damage and the relative' importance of this pest in the United 
Provinces. In 1917 the Imperial Entomologist stated that in the 
Punjab, in some years, the damage “ is very serious indeed, running 
into a loss of several million pounds sterling.” 

There is one more hiiCt in the life-histoiy of the Spotted Boll- 
worm to which 1 must direct your attention. I have mentioned 
that the caterpillar comes out of the boll when full-fed and pupates 
in a tough, cryptic-coloured cocoon of silk. It is in this condition 
that the insect nsu.ally survives the winter, either in cracks in the 
soil or concealed among dead leaves or the like rubbish. Emerging 
as a moth in the spring, it is usually able to rec-ommence breeding 
on other plants than cotton, notably hhuidi {Hihiscus eacnlenlus) 
and other spe(‘ies of Hihisem, and on Ahdilon indicum. None <jf 
the three .specues of Earim is confined to cotton. 

A coirsideration of the foregoing shows that, so far as investi- 
gations have carried us, no universal panacea can be evolved fm- 
the Spotted Boll-worm. Spraying or dusting the plants with poisons 
is of doubtful effect, entails an outlay in materials and appliances 
which would deter the small cultivator, and is a method involving 
considerable risk when employed unintclligently. The presence of 
the pest in wild foodplants, and its liking for such a commonly 
growm vegetable as bhindi, militate against the effectiveness of 
inethods ’ involving compulsory destruction of cotton sticks , or 
rubbi.sh after liarvest. The low percentage of parasite infection 
puts a limit to the value of breeding and distributing parasitic 
insects iu the cotton tracts. T'lap crops have been tried with poor 
success ; while the evolution of immune races of cotton isv a dream 
hardly likely of realization. . 

The reduction of the numbers of this pest, with the consequent 
saving to the country of some part of the crores of rupees now 
said to be lost annually, appears more likely to result from 
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application ot simple methods capable of being grafted on the 
routine agricultural practice of the cultivators. The ground should 
certainly be cleared of ratoon plants, cotton sticks and rubbish 
between seasons ; the early attack on seedlings should be utilized 
as a trap for the first generation of the pest, either by uprooting 
attacked plants or by topping them below the bored part., and at 
once destroying the contained insects ; while at each irrigation 
or during each heavy fall of rain the plants should be shaken to 
ensure the majority of attacked bolls falling off into the water, so 
drowning the contained caterpillars. Further good may possibly 
result from the selection of densely hairy varieties of cotton. 

It was at first believed that the Spotted Boll-worm was respon- 
sible for most Cl the damage to bolls throughout North India. 
Investigation has, however, shown that the Pink Boll-worm is a 
much more pernicious and dangerous pest. This fact has long 
been recognized in the United Provinces, and, whether because 
of the spread of the pest, or throtigh more extended observation, 
it is also being realized in other provinces. 

The Pink Boll-worm (Plate XVIII) is the larva of a Gelechiad 
moth, PlMyedra ffosnyjdella, Saund. The moth is a small, insigni- 
ficant, brown insect, four-tenths of an inch long, nocturnal, and has 
the habit of scuttling under shelter if disturbed by day. Although 
inconceivable numbers of the moths are produced every year, very 
few even of the folk (concerned with cotton have seen the adult 
insect, at any rate to recognize it as the imago of the Pink Boll- 
worm. 

In order to indicate the natiu-c of the damage and the problems 
to be faced in reducing it, 1 must describe, as briefly as possible, 
the course of events throughout tlie twelve months from one cotton 
sowing to the next. I will start from the arrival of the adult moths 
iri the cotton fields. We will see later how they get there. 

TJie appearance of .the moths follows the planting by a period of 
three to four weeks, dependent, apparently, upon the humidity of 
atmosphere and soil. Egg-laying commences coincident with the 
development of buds and flowers. The eggs are minute ovals, 
barely visible to the eye, but shown by a lens to be delicate, 

3 
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net-sniarked, iridescent-shelled objects about half a millimetre long. 
Two to four hundred eggs may be laid by one female, *and they are 
laid singly amohg the hairs of the bracts and stems of flowers or 
bolls, on the stems of the young shoots, and on the* axijs, petioles, 
and laminte of the younger leaves. From the egg, from three to 
ten days after laying, emerges a white larva about one-twelfth 
of ati inch long, witli small dark head and slender flexible body. 
It inunediately seeks a bud, flower, or boll, and proceeds to eat 
its way inside. In bud or flower the anthers are first attacked* 
but the insect may finally enter the ovary. A young bud does not 
afford sufficient food for the development of the larva, nor does a 
very young boll. From these, when consumed, an excursion has 
to be made in search of fresh supplies. But a single flower or an 
older boll provides all the necessary nourishment, and once entered 
is not left until the caterpillar requires to pupate. Hence, uirlike 
the Spotted Boll-worm, the Pink Boll-worm is seldom required to 
leave its shelter, and is very rar^y to be seeir at large on the cotton 
plant. This is wisdonr, be(;ause in the course of a few days’ rich 
feeding, it lo.ses its delicate appearance and becomes a stout, 
conspicuously pink caterpillar, which would surely prove a tempting 
titbit to birds, and a prmnising and unprotected field for the 
egg-laying opeiations of parasitic, insect-s. But, further than this, 
it has learnt how to enter a cotton boll without leaving an open, 
tell-tale hole through which fungi, bacteria, and parasitic insects 
may follow to its detriment. The bore hole of the Spotted Boll- 
worm remains open. That made by the Pink Boll- worm very 
rapidly closes over, leaving practically no scar or trace by which 
insect, bird, or man may discover the caterpillar’s presence. .Its 
ingenuity iti self-preservation extends further. The Pink Boll-worm, 
like its. Spotted associate, eats the developing seed in the boll, 
but it does this in such manner that the plant is not much disturbecl, 
and the attacked bolls are seldom loosened. .Thus when a stoffm of 
wind and rain causes havoc among the Spotted population, the 
Pink community ride out the tempest snug and secure in their 
sealed and firm-fastened chambers. Nor is even this the full extent 
of its cunning in concealment and self-preservation. It has evolved 
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a means whereby it ensures its safety througljout the cold and hot 
seasons, and-* by which, at the break of the rains, the cultivator 
whose crop its offspring will ravish is made the unfitting agent of 
his own ill. In its last expression the Boll-worm’s cunning may 
perhaps Itave overshot the nrark, to its ultimate undoing. But I 
must not anticipate. These matters belong to a later chapter of 
the story. 

To follow iui'ther this first generation of larvae ; the feeding 
stage occupies about twelve to fifteen days, the pink colour appearing 
about half way through this. The full-fed larva pupates inside 
a thin silken cocoon within the hollowed seed, or among the lint, 
the bracts, or withered leaves, or sometimes attached to the stem 
or in cracks in the soil. Ten days to a fortnight later the adult 
motli emerges, and egg-laying recommences. 

A complete generation, in which the insects may increase one 
hundred to two hundred fold, thus occupies from twenty-five to 
thirty days in the monsoon. Four such generations between July 
and October frequently result in the production of so many Pink 
Boll-worms tliat ultimately practically every boll harbours one or 
more. 

Towards the end of October, when the temperature begins to 
fall and the air to dry, a marked change of habit is noticeable in 
most of the l;irva‘. When they are full-fed, all but a few, instead of 
pupating at once, spin themselves snug cradles of silk inside a 
iiollowed seed. Jf the seed.s are small, two or more may be securely 
fastened togetiier for this purpose. Within these the larvae sleep 
out the cold weather and the heat, awaking to aihivity again only 
after the onset of the monsoon. 

The few exceptions pupate, and moths emerge which lay eggs 
on such cotton plants as may be available. 'Ihe development of 
the resulting larv® in the cold weather is slow, but under favourable 
com^tions two generations may be passed throirgh during the 
winter ; cotton is left in the ground through the hot 

weather, two more generations may ensue in such flowers as are 
produced. 'I’he numbers ate, naturally, limited by s(;aicity of food, 
but they may prove important in attempts at control. 
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• Such generations- as do not hibernate we designate “ short- 
cycle,” while the larva) which spin up for the winter we call “ long- 
cycle.” 

Most of the long-cycle larva) pass through the ginning process 
uninjured, and remain dormant until, at the next sowing time, 
they are sown in the fields along with the sound seed. As soon as the 
humidity is sufficient they come out of their silk-lined chambers, 
work their way to the surface by constructing a silk-lined tunnel, 
pupate within the tunnel, and ultimately, in the course of a few 
days, emerge from it to await the opportunity afforded by buds and 
flowers for the all-important purpose of ensuring tlie continuance of 
their race, with the incidental, cost to the cultivators of a few crores 
of rupees. 

'^riic actual nature of the main damage done by the individual 
is that buds, flowers, and young bolls are completely destroyed ; 
tliat in the older bolls a few to all the .seeds in one lock are eaten out, 
so that cither useless lint, or none, is produced ; that one caterpillar 
may destroy some of the seeds in more than one lock, conserpiently 
damaging more lint ; and that the quality of lint, oil-content, and 
germination power of unattacked seed.s in the boll are often adversely 
affected. 

In the United Provinces the cultivators’ estimates of the loss 
from the Pink Boll-worm is two to eight or more annas according to 
locality aud season. As ten annas is said to be a good average crop, 
this would mean approximately fifteen to a hundred or more per 
cent, over the harvested crop. My own experiments this year 
substantiate the enormous amount of damage done. I consider 
that an- average loss of 25 per cent, is a conservative estimate. 
Now, the United Provinces, which is by no means the largest 
cotton-growing area affected by the Pink Boll-worm, is estimated to 
produce about eighty million pounids of cotton. This means thaft 
over twenty-five million pounds which ought to come to. maturity 
fail to teach the market. These are, of course, rounjl figures, still 
requiring definite proof ; but add to them the damage caused in the 
Punjab and other cotton -growing areas in North India. Then, 
even if this is a considerable over-estimate of the loss, the total will 
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still be a colossal figure, and it will be appreciated that any measures 
which will effect* the saving of all or most of the crop now lost will 
add mater^lly to the wealth and well-being of the country. The 
problem is, how this is to be accomplished. It is obvious that none 
of the measures suggested for the Spotted Boll-worm will apply, 
excepting the clearing up of fields between seasons. The effective 
concealment practised by the larva and the moth precludes hand- 
picking operations, and renders poisoning ineffective. 'I’he adults 
are only slightly attracted to light-traps, nor do parasitic insects 
give us any reason to expect much help from them. Parasites of 
Platyedra gossypiella are scarce in lirdia, and, as the insect is 
probably indigenous, there is not much likelihood of finding any 
effective ones elsewhere to import. Operatiojis during the cotton 
season, thus, do not offer much hope. Where, then, is hope to be 
found 1 

1 suggested earlier that the insect had ])erhaps carried its 
cleverness too f.ar. When it adopted the habit of shutting itself 
up for the off-season ijiside the hollow shells which, but for its 
mischievous activity, would Jiavi* furnislied food for lieast and 
clothing for man, it may, ])erhap.‘-', have delivered itself into the 
hand of the avenger. 'I’here, in the mass of .seed, is tlie bulk of the 
next season’s potential j)est, and by suitable means of treating the 
seed, all the hibeinating host can be de.stroy(d. 

This is the obvious solution. It has been seized in other 
countries to which the Pink Boll-worm has penetrated from India. 
It may prove to bo the, and the only, solution of the jnoblem for 
India. It is, however, a matter entailing vast outlay and organiza- 
tion, and the. scheme for putting it into operation is not one lightly 
to be put forward. It must be backed by incontestable experimental 
<?vidence, and proof of its absolute efficiency, before its acceptance 
is coMtceivable or even desirable. 

We know, that by heating the seed to a certain temperature the 
larva) can be killed without injuring the seed. 'Plicre may perhaps 
be other and better methods, but this has proved effective, and 
capable of being carried out i)i ginneries. But to be of much use, 
the treatment should be universal. This means that.all cotton seed 
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tliroughout North India”would have to be dealt with— ^ formidable, 
but by no means hopeless proposition. But before such can be 
attempted there is much experiment to be canied'out^ and much 
definite knowledge to be sought. The'causes which may affect the 
success of the method must be explored, such as the quantity and 
effect of hibernating larvae in boUs dropped in the fields and the 
carry-over of short-cycle and long-cycle larvae on alternative food- 
plants ; the actual value of the damage done by the Pink Boll-worm, 
and the additional return from pest-free crops must be determined ; 
and the feasibility of any method proposed for dealing with the 
infected seed must be clearly demonstrated. 

An examinatioir of these and other aspects of the problem is 
being conducted in Cawnpore by the Entomological Staff of the 
Agricultural Department of the United Provinces, with the co- 
operation of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. It is hoped 
that the investigation will result in means of controlling Boll-worm 
attack in North India, so ensuring to the cultivator the fruits of his 
labour, and to the country an increase in output and wealth, while 
calling, on the one hand, for no added toil, save that involved in the 
happy task of harvesting a full crop, arrd on the other, for no corre- 
sponding increase in area devoted to the crop. 

It must, however, be remembered that scientific work frequently 
prrxluces negative results, valuable from an academic view-point, but 
disappointing to the economic worker whose main interest is, of 
necessity, in attaining results of practical applicatiorr. 

The outcome of the enquiry is in the lap of the morrow. It is 
yet too' early to offer any forecast 'Of its results. '^Fhere is much 
to be done before we shall know whether our hope will be realized ; 
but the indications at present are such as to warrant very consider- 
able hope of satisfactory and practical results. 



A *PRELIMTNARY NOTE TO THE STUDY OF 
FIXATION OF AMMONIA IN SOUTH 
INDIAN SOILS.* 


BY 

T. S. RAMASUBRAMANIAN, B.A., 

Assistant to the Government Agricidtural Chemist, Coimftatore. 

In tlieir preliminary note^ on the decomposition of <*alcium 
cyanamide in South Indian soils, Norris, Viswanath and Ramasvvami 
Ayyar have observed that the decomposition of cyanamide in the 
soil is very rapid up to the urea and ammonia stages, the oxidation 
of ammonia to nitrates proceeding more slowly. Sini'o nitiification 
proceeds at this slow rate, there is little danger of all the nitrogen 
becoming available too quickly, before it can be utilized by the 
crop. In the case of paddy soils, however, the conversion of the 
<‘yanamidc nitrogen into ammoniacal nitrogen is very rapid, and it 
has not been possible to say exactly how the ammoniacal nitrogen is 
assimilated by the plant. 

As a preliminary step to study this problem, particularly 
in the absence of information as to the form in which ammonia 
is liberated, it has been found necessary to study the (.-apacity 
of the soil to fix ammonia, from solutions of its various salts. 
Three lots of 100 grin, each of paddy soil from the Central Farm. 
Coimbatore, were shaken for one minute and allowed to stand for 
’one hour with 250 c.c. each of solutions containing 19-88, 26-24 
and* 37 ’0 mg. of anynoniacal nitrogen in the form of ammonium 
hydroxide, parbenate and sulphate respecti\'ely. .\t the end of 
one hour these were filtered and ammonia was determined in the 


•Paper rerul at the Agricultural iSection, Indian Science Congress, Bangalore, 11124. 
» Mem, Dept. Agri. Ind., Ckcm. Ser., Vol. VII, ,No. 3. 
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aliquots of the filtrate with the following results, as tabulated in 
Table I. 


Table I. 


Showing the amount of nitrogen fixed fey 100 grm. of paddy soil from 
solutions of ammonium hydroxide, carbonate and sulphate. 


Solutions 

Amount of 
nitrogen 
added 

Amount of 
nitrogen 
recovered 

Amount oi 
nitrogen 
fixed 

Percentage of 
nitrogen fixed 
on the added 
amount 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 


1 

Ammonium hydroxide 

19*88 

0*84 

19*04 

95*8 

Ammonium carbonate 

26*24 

2*80 

2.3*44 

89*1 

Ammonium sulphate . . 

37*00 

6*91 

30*09 

81*4 


This preliminary experiment shows that the soil experimented 
with here is capable of fixing ammonia in any of the three forms 
given, and that the amount fixed is many times more than what 
will be available under any conditions of agricultural j)ractice. 
The next point for investigation is the mechanism and range of 
fixation. 

Tlie problem of fixation by soils has received considerable 
attention for some time and quite a large volume of literature 
has developed on the subject. But the amount of work done in this 
direction on swamp soils is very meagre, if not practically nothing. 
The problem of ammonification and fixation of ammonia with 
special reference to paddy soils has, therefore, been taken up for 
study and the aspect of fixation is being considered first. 

• It has been held that the extent of fixation by soils is related 
to their agricultural value and that the greater the capacity of the 
soil to fix, the better it is suited for agricultural purposes^. It has 
also been known that the process of fixation is generally, if -not 
invariably, attended with base exchange, so that, while certain 
plant foods are held in a state of absorption by the soil for subsequent 
use, certain others are disengaged from the soil and made available 
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for the plant. In view of the importance of changes that take 
place when fertilizer salts are added to a soil, as in .ordinary agricul- 
tural practices, and in view of the different types of soils existing in 
this presidency, this investigation has been extended to the different 
classes of soils and the results presented herein are some ot the 
preliminary observations of the behaviour of ammonium sulphate 
on these different classes of soils. 

It is realized that, from a chemical point of view, the manuring 
of a soil is an independent individual proposition, requiring a careful 
study of individual conditions. There is likely to be variation in the 
behaviour of a fertilizer with the different classes of soils and with 
different soils of a similar class. Such instances are not wanting 
in the vast mass of literature that has accumulated on the subject. 
However, there can be no denying the fact that the knowledge 
obtained from the behaviour of a particular class of salts towards 
specific types of soils cannot fail to be of a reliable guide in judging, 
in a general way, the manurial requirements of soils of a given 
t 3 q)e, particularly in a country like this where experimental work 
on soils is not far advanced. 

Based on agricmltviral practices and natural conditions, the 
soils of this presidency can be divided into four main classes. Tliey 
are (1) paddy soils, (2) garden soils, (3) black soils and (4) estate 
soils (planting districts). 

(1) Paddy soils are essentially rice soils and the cultivation and 
cropping is always under submerged conditions. 

(2) Garden soils arc usually red soils under irrigation. 

(3) Black soils are dry soils, dark in colour, containing propor- 
tionately larger amounts of lime and depending principally on 
rain. 

• (4) Estate soils are laterite soils from highlands with a heavy 

rainfpll, are usually limiter than the other types and are characterized 
by their vigh content of iron and alumina and organic matter and 
very low lime content. 

These four principal types of soils have been experimented 
with, and the pH values and the chemical and mechanical analyses 
of these four soils are given below in Table II. 
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Table II. 


Chemical analysis. 


Coiistituenis 

Paddy 

soil 

Garden 

soil 

Black 

soil 

Fatuto 

soil 





/o 

0 / 

/o 

% 

% 

Insoluble mineral matter 

•• 



7501 

79*04 

78*50 

52*96 

Iron o.xifJe (Fe/la) 




5*39 

4*73 

300 

1 29*73 

Alumina (AlaOa) 




lu-io 

6*68 

7*06 

1 

Lime (CaO) 




1*01 

1*50 

3*67 

0-06 

Magnesia (MgO) 




1-47 

0*92 

1*49 

0*12 

I'oUiBh (KjO) 




0-50 

0-53 

0*39 

0-34 

Soda (NajO) 





0*12 

0*18 

•• 

Carb<inie acid (COj) . . 





()-.54 

1*30 


Phosphorie acid (F'aOjj) 




0*07 

0*115 

0*05 

0*12 

iSulphnric acid (SO 3 ) . . 




.. 

0*03 

Trace 

0*42 

Loss on ignition 




514 

5*70 

4*30 

16*01 

Containing t — 


. 






Nitrogen (N) 




0045 

0*057 

0*034 

0*240 

Availa ble . , 




0011 

0*036 

0*015 

0*0075 

Available K^O 




0-010 

0*018 

0*003 

0*013 


Mechanical 

analysis. 



Fine gra vel 




3*55 

0-30 

9*50 


Coarse sand 




/2()09 

17*40 

25*00 

26*35 

Fine sand 

. 



27*77 

19*10 

15*10 

14*38 

Silt 




1 1*52 

6*50 

6*40 

14*49 

Fine .silt . . 




2(5*04 

21*10 

28*10 

17*97 ' 

Clay 

•• 



7*26 

.25*70 

12*00. 

f6*92 

pH values 

•• 

•• 

8*50 

8*1^83 

8*3-8*5 

0 7.Q 


The paddy, garden and black soils were obtained from the 

riftnfral TTarm. noimltatnrft. and tbAnatiita anil ia a anmnnaita nf aiffbf 
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soils received from Nallatanni Estate, Munar, Periakulam, for 
analysis, in the laboratory of the Government Agricultural Chemist, 
Coimbatore. All these soils were dried in air and passed through 
1 mm. sieve. 

100 grm. of soil were shaken with 250 c.c. of ammonium sul- 
phate solution in a shaking bottle lor a minute and allowed to 
remain for some time until equilibrium was established. At the 
end of this period the liquid was filtered thiough dry filter paper 
and the necessary determinations made. 1’he determinations 
of the basic and acidic radicals were made by the usual methods 
obtaining in an agricultural laboratory, but a word has to be said 
about the determination of ammonia. 1'herc has beeji a large 
number of methods for the determination of ammonia in soils. 
The srritability of the various methods for oui' kind of woik on 
ammonifrcation is being iirvestigated. It is felt that a critical 
consideration of these methods is necessary, where the soil in 
situ is used in experiments dealing with ammonification, but lor 
the kind of work whiirh is the subject matter of this paper the 
usual method has been considered sufhcient. Accordingly the 
ammonia in the filtrate was determined Iry distilling it with 
1 per cent, potassium hydroxide solution. All the figures given 
irr the several tables here are the averages of two or more 
determinations. 

The scope of enquiry is, for the present, limited to the follow- 
ing considerations — 

(1) 'Pime factor for attaining equilibrium between the fixer 

and the fixed. 

(2) The influence of concentration on fixation. 

(3) The nature of fixation. 

\^he'time require’d for the attainment of equilibrium between 
100. grm.* of koil and 250 c.c. of ammonium sulphate solution 
containing 37 mg. of ammoniacal nitrogen, ranging between one 
minute and four horrrs, was first determined and the results are 
tabulated in Table 111. 
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Table III. 


Showing the amount of ammonia fixed during varying periods 
of fiaxAion. • Nitrogen added 37 mg. 


Soil typo 

Immediate 

N fixed 

15 minutes 
N fixed 

30 minutes 
N fixed 

One hour 

N fixed 

Four hours 

N fixed 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

Paddy 

30-49 

30-05 

30-19 

30-09 

30-98 

Garden 

33-30 

32-34 

32-19 

33-08 

32-43 

Blaok 

31-20 

1 

31-90 

1 

32-24 

32-10 

31-54 

Estate 

13-85 j 

12-78 

15-10 

13-90 

14-27 


It will be observed that all the ammonia added is not recovered 
and that the soils are able to fix all the ammonia they could at 
that concentration almost immediately, and any increase in the time 
factor does not result in increased fixation at that concentration. 
In all the soils except the estate soil, the amount of ammonia 
fixed is nearly the same. In the case of estate soil, however, the 
fixation is low and is nearly half tliat of the other soils. The 
lighter texture of the soil may account for this behaviour. 

T.\ble IV. 


Showing the influence of concentration of the added ammonium 
salt on the extent of fixation. Period of fixation one hour. 


Concentration of 
the ammonium 
sulphate solution 
in terms of N 
• added* 

Paddy soil 

100 GUM. 

Garden soi;i 
100 ORM. 

Black soil 

100 GRM. 

1 

Estate soil 
llK) GUM. ‘ 

1 

N fixed 

% fixed 

N fixed 

% fixed 

N fixed 

% fixed 

N fixed 

% fixed 

1 

mg. 

mg. 


mg. 

tf 


! 

mg. '• 


mg.* 


37 

30*09 

81-4 

330S 

89-4 

32-10 

80-8 

• 13-llb 

37-00 

• 

111 

75-02 

07-0 

87-10 

78-5 

j 

08-0 

82-10 

74-0 

24-20 

21*80 

222 

125-40 

50-5 

152-00 

141-64 

63-8 

47-28 

21-30 

555 

238-25 

42-9 

308-93 

55-7 

294-25 

53-0 

109-10 

19-70 
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B*roni the above table it will be seen that, while the absolhte 
amount of ammonia fixed increases with increase in concentration 
of the solution of ammonium sulphate, the percentage fixation on 
the added ammonia decreases. This increase in the absolute 
amount, or decrease in the percentage fixed, is not, however, in 
direct proportion to the increase in concentration. Nevertheless, 
a certain amount of uniformity is observed in the case of all soils 
in the amount fixed. For instance, when the concentration is 
trebled all the soils absorbed about two and a half times the original 
amount. Similarly when the concentration is incieased fifteen 
times all the soils absorbed 8 to 9-| times the original amount. 

As in the previous case, the fixation by estate soil is lower 
than that by the other soils and reaches the percentage constant 
earlier, i.e., at lower concentrations. If the percentages of ammonia 
fixed at various concentrations by the soils are plotted, the curve 
for the estato soil becomes almost a straight line even as early as 
at a concentration of 111 mg., whereas in the case of the other three 
soils it is not so. 

From these two sets of experiments it will be seen that the soils 
may be said to fix ammonia in the following order : — Garden soil, 
Black soil} Paddy soil. Estate soil. 

The results set out in Tables V and VI explain the nature of 
• fixation. The liberation of bases is in proportion to the amount 
of ammonia fixed. This indicates that the process of fixation 
is essentially a chemical one. In all these ^experiments the chloiine 
and carbonic acid contents of the soils were not affected. 
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Estate .. 17-9 I 71 | 0*5 i .. 1 Ml 8o'4 7*0 17*9 , 8*0 . 05 2*1 •• I 82-0 
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Table VI. 


Showing the ejjiuivalents of the different cations displaced. 
NH^ added HZ’ 51 mg. SO^ added 1585’ 5 mg. 

. Time of fixation one hour. 


Soil type 

Nlf, 

fixed 

Ca 

found 

in 

solution 

Mg 

fo'.iml 

in 

solution 

K 

found 

in 

solution 

Na 

calcu- 
lated 
from 
balance 
of HO3 

found 

in 

.“oliition 

NH* 

eipii valent 
of 

Ca, Mg. 

K & x\a 


injx. 

nij*. 

inii. 

ni'i. 

nig. 

1 

! 

mg. 

Pfultiy 

mvii 

155*7 

43*7 

8*8 ; 

120*4 

i 

1570*7 

303*8 

Garden 


i.sf)*:; 

50*3 

17*8 

100*8 

l.‘)70*4 

393*0 

Black 


217*0 

40*1 


117*0 

1577*8 

1 374*8 

1 

Estate 


35*1 

5*4 

5-3 ^ 

04*2 

' 1 179*2 

1 89*3 

1 


The balance of sulphuric acid (SO3), after combining witli 
NH4, Ca, Mg and K, found in .solution, is put down to soda on the 
analogj’^ of combination of acids and bases ii\ water analysis. It 
will be seen that the ammonium equivalent of CJa, Mg, K and Na 
‘eqiials the amoxxnt of ammonium fixed in the case of ])addy, garden 
and black soils. In the case ot the estate soil, however, a deficiency 
occurs and from 1 ’able VI it will be observed that ,'31 mg. of NH^ 
and 106 mg. of SO3 have to be accounted lor. Experiments with 
iron alum and sodium sulphate have also .shown that the sulphuric 
a(!i,d from these .salts is held bjtck by the estate soil. Similar re.sults 
W’ere obtained with phosphates also. 

It may be that a portion of the ammonium radical eqirivalent 
fo the SO3 available is held up as ammonium sulphate by the soil 
or that the ammoniiHn and the sulphate radicals are eirtirely in 
separate combinations. The latter view seems more probable 
from* a knowledge of the agricultural behaviour of the estate soils. 

The pH value of the estate soil indicates neutrality or at best a 
slight tendency towards acidity, and it is surprising that a soil with 
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a fcendenoj to be acidic shows selective absorption (adsorption ?) 
towards acid ions. 

It will be seen from the table of analysis (Table II) that this 
soil is very poor in lime and available phosphoric acid with a high 
content of iron and alumina and organic matter. It is probable 
that on the addition of ammonium sulphate to the soil, the acid 
radical, in the absence of lime, combines with the hydrosols of iron 
and alumina to form insoluble basic sulphates of the types 



or double sulphates which are comparatively less soluble. Similarly 
when a phosphate is added the phosphate ion combines to form the 
insoluble phosphates of iron and alumina. 

From a practical point of view, the indications of the evidence 
before us are that it is not advisable to apply a soluble phosphate 
like superphosphate before the application of lime to the soil, as in 
that case the phosphoric acid is all in combination with iron and 
alumina which may not be so quickly and easily available to the' 
plant, even if lime is subsequently added. In fact, laboratory 
experiments have shown that liming did not disengage, in appreciable 
amounts, the phosphoric acid absorbed. Even if the phosphoric 
acid combined with aluminium is made subsequently available for 
the plant, there is always the risk of *the hydrosols of these metals 
inducing a state of pseudo-acidity exerting their undesraible influen- 
ces on the soil and on the plant. If, on the other hand, liming 
precedes the application of a phosphatic manure, the aluminium 
hydrosols are suppressed and the phosphoric acid can thep go, into 
combination with lime in which form the phosphoric, acid is made 
more easily available to the plant. The evidence also p6ints 
out that soluble phosphates like superphosphates applied alone 
may not be as effective as basic phosphates of lime, 
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Conclusions. 

1. The soils of the Central Farm, Coimbatore, for inatauce, 
the paddjj, garden and black soils, have a high absoiptive power. 
The estate soil has a very low absorptive power. 

2. The process of absorption is almost instantaneous. 

3. The absolute amounts fixed by these soils increase with the 
increase in concentrations of ammonia(‘al solution used, while the 
percentage fixed on the added amount decreases and tends to reach 
a limit. In the (axse of the estate soil this limit has already been 
reached even at lower concentrations. 

4. Consequent on the fixation there is a displacement ot other 
cations from the soils. The chlorine and carbonic acid contents are 
not affected. 

5. In the case of the estate soils all the anions (BO,,) added 
could not be recovered. 

6. The NH4 equivalents of Ca, Mg and K found in solution 
after treatment with the soil do not agree with the NH^ fixed by 
the soil, but the differen(;e so observed always equals the NH4 
equivalent ot the balance of BO, found in solution, after combining 
with Ca, Mg and K. 

7. When calculated to Na, as is done in this work, the sum 
of the several sulphates found in solution agrees closely with the 
total solids estimated. 

8. When a higher concentration of ammoirium sulphate 
solution is used, potassium is displaced in the soil. 

9. The abnormal behaviour of the estate soil when compared 
with the other soils in holding back large amounts of acid radicals 
ruppears to be connected wdth the large amounts of iroir and 
alumjna and low amounts of lime present in the soil. 

Before clpsing I must express myt hanks to M.R.Ry. B. 
Viswanath Gam, F.I.C., Offg. Government Agricultural Chemi.st, 
Coimbatore, for the very kind help, advice and encouragement 
accorded to me throughout this investigation. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN PADDY. 


BY 

S. K. MITRA, Ph.D., ‘ 

Ecovomir. Botnmst, Aftaoni ; 

WITH THE ASSISTANCE OP 

8URENDRA NATiT OUPTA, 

AND 

PARESH MOHAN GANGULY, 

Assistants. 

The exporinionts concerned in this paper are the results of the 
study of seasonal variation ih paddy plants with special reference to 
their flowering, tillering, length of .straw and yield of crop lor three 
consecutive years from 1920 to 1922. 

As it is often desirable to express the degree of variability 
in exact mathematical terms, the writers liave drawn a number of 
biometrical ciuves for three years separately of which eacli curve 
shows the seasonal variation among the individuals in the two 
particular chi.sses of paddy, viz., th6 Sail ami Broadcast Aus. .The 
results have been calculated from a set of average variables in 
each individual group. 

The experiments were carried on in 10' X 10' plots where each 
variety was observed in regard to their respective flowering, tillering, 
length of straw and yield. 162 varieties of Sail awd 66 varieties 
of Aus were taken foi experiment on average. 'The season of sowing 
the seed-bed in the case of Aus comes in April and May, while that 
of Sail in June and July according to the favourable rainfall. The 
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rainy season extends from Marc.li t^) October with an average 
preeij^itation of 135^ per year at the Kariinganj Farm, as is shonm 
in the curves of Fig. 6. It may be mentioned liere that the paddy 
farm at Karimganj, where the experiments were tried, is situated 
in an iixundated area which is a typical Surma Valley paddy land 
of clay soil. 

'Fhere is some relation between the yield and the flowering, 
tillering and length of straw of paddy, flow much relation thei’e 
exists between them will be pointed out later in detail from the 
tables and curves. 


Variation in flowkrino. 

The Sail varieties flowei- every year at a })articular time between 
the months of October and November irrespe/ tive of their date of 
sowing. I'his .system of flowering in Sail may be taken as timely 
fixed. Jt is for this I’eason that tlie number of days from sowing to 
flowering in Sail diiectly varies with the date of sowing as the time 
of flowering is almost (ixod. For e.xample, a variety .sown either 
on the 1st June or on the bst July will appioxinuitely flower at the 
.same time Irom the 15th to the 20th October. 

Table I. 


Sliowinfi the mode, mean and coeficient of mrmbility and percen- 
ta<fes of error in flowering of Sail and Ana paddies. 



« 


Year * 

No. of 
varieties 

! 

1 

Motle i 

Mean 

Cneftic;ient 
of variability 
in ])ero(»ntatre 





ri920 

121 

140 

141-2 

3-5 (±(i ir>) 

§ 

L 

Flowering of Sail 



1921 

175 

148 

141V8 

3-(Wl (i 0-11) 


♦ • 

• 


ll922 

171 

140 

139-5 

3-7 (d 0-13) 


• • 

• 



1920 

57 

66 

62-8 

6-5 (d: 0*41) 

2. 

Flowering of Aus 



1021 

60 

.74 

72-3 

7-4 (±0-45) 





,1922 

59 

62 i 

1 

63-2 

4*5 (i0*28) 
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It may be pointed out here that in Table I there is some varia- 
tion in the mean of the flowering in Saji, viz., 141-2, 146-8 and 
139-5 in 1920, 1921, 1922 respectively. This is due tp the' fact that 
sowing was earliest in 1921 and latest in 1922. The ‘ difference 
in the number of days of the three means quite agrees with the 
difference in the number of days in the sowing time of the three 
years. * 



Number of days from sowing to flowering. 

• Fig* 1. Curves showing the number of days from sowing to flowering in Sail and 
Aus paddies for the years 1920-1922. 


On the other hand, the time of flowering for Aus is rather 
periodic, i.e., they will flower in a definite length of* time more or 
lees irrespective of their date of sowing. This system of flowering 
in Aus may be taken as periodically fixed. The number of days 
from sowing to. flowering does not vary with the date of sowing 
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but it may vary with the climatic condition. For instance,* a 
variety eowA in April or May will necessarily flower after a period 
of two months or so under normal conditions. But it may flower 
early owing to drought or late in case heavy rains and floods 
intervene. 

Table I and the curves in Fig. l show clearly the variation in 
mode,' mean, coefficient of variability and the calculated percen* 
tages of error in the experiment. In 1921 it is noted that the mean 
in Aus is 72‘3, which is much greater than those of other two years. 
This excess of variation in the mean is due to excessive rainfall, 
as is shown in Fig. 5, and the subsequent flood. 

Here we find a relation between the early and late flowering 
of both Sail and Aus and their respective yield in chJiMaks.* In 
the case of Sail the majority of the varieties which flowered late were 
found heavy yielders, while in the ease of Aus no marked difference 
was noticed in early or late flowering, but an average calculation 
showed higher yield in favour of earliness. From this it may be 
assumed that Sail paddy flowering late and Aus paddy flowering 
early favour the yield. 

Sometimes insect attack or flood causes improper flowering 
so as to decrease the yield to a large extent. Even the lack of 
adequate amount of rainfall causes a good many number of empty 
• glumes. 

Variation in tillering. 

Generally, Sail paddy tillers more than Aus. 'Hie tillering 
of Sail is almost three times as much as in Aus and so the yield 
which will be shown later. .The variation in mode, mean and 
coefficient of variability is rather limited, as is shown in 'fable II 
and the curves in Fig. 2, and so is the percentage of error in each 
ease. In majority of cases it is found that where tillering increases 
yielcf follows the same. It has also been noticed that some varie- 
ties having a^large number of tillering have loose or short ears and 
in sbme there is a tendency to produ(-e empty glumes both of which 
are detrimental to the cause of yield. 


^ 1 chhatak = 2 oz. 
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Number of tillern per plant (average of 10 plants). 

F-IO. 2. (‘urves sh(»\viiig tlie number of tillers per plant (average of 
JO ])l}ints) in Sail and Aus padilies for the years 1920-1022, 

Table Jl. 


l^howimj the mode, iiwuii and coefficient of variability and jwrci'ii- 
laycs oj error in tilleriny of Sail and Aus paddies. 


1. I’illrring of Sail 

2. Tillering of Aiis 

Year 

No. of 
varieties 

Mode ' Mean 

Coefficient 
of variability 
in percentage 

1 

1 

1 1920 
1921 

1 1922 
f 1920 
1921 

1 1922 

125 

1 ir>3 . 

1 153 

59 

5(1 

57 

0 7-1 

8 7-6 

6 70 

3 2-7 

3 2-7 

2 2-6 

24-e (± Ml) 
22 0 (± 0 03) 
26 0 (± 102) 
22-0 (± 1-42) 
10 0 {± 1-24) 
26-7 (± 1-73) 

Variation in length op straw. * 


Length of straw mostly varies with the supply ef vlater. 
Though usually one scldcm expects any definite relatioii between 
the length of straw and yield, it has, however, been found by 
calculation that length of straw favours the yield in both Aus and 
Sail paddies. 




SEASONAL VARIATION IN PADDY 6S 

Table III. 

Showing the mode, mean, coefficient of variaMlity and percentage 
of error in length of strctiv of Sail and Aits paddies. 



* Length of straw in inches (average of 10 i)lauts). 

FlO. % Curves showing the Jength of straw in inches (average of 10 plants) in Sail ami 
Ans paddies for the years 1920-1922. 

The perccBtAge ot error is sUko very small, as is shown in the table. 
Am ong tlie mean a great deal of variation is noticed in 1922 both in 
Sail and Aiis. This is due to favourable rainfall, as is shown in 
Fig. 5. 
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Variation in yield. 

« 

The yield of, paddy usually depends on the normal vegetative 
growth and the normal distribution of rainfall, the latter of which 
is the most important. Although the yield varies from year to 
year its variation is limited both in Sail and Aus. 


Table IV. 

Showing the moih, mean, coejficmit of variahilitg and the percentage 
of error in the yield of Sail and Am paddies. 






69? 


SEASONAL VA&IATION IK PADt>Y 

and Aus respectively on an average of 100 plants/ The mkn 
stands within a narrow limit and so is the coefficient of variability 
and the percentages of error which are between 15‘6 (±0‘68) per cent, 
and 18*6 1(±0*76) per cent, respectively. 

Relation between yield, flowering, tillering and 

LENGTH OP STRAW. 

Ill order to show the relation of flowering, tillering and length 
of straw to the yield of ciop in both Sail and Aus classes, a table 
has been drawn below on the basis of the high-yielding varieties 
on the right hand side of the yield curves corresponding to the 
varieties which have the largest number of days in flowering, the 
largest number of tillering and the longest straw in each class. 

Table V. 

SJmoing the relation between high gkld and flowering, tillering and 
length of straw in Sail and Aus on the calculated average 
of three consecutive years jrom 1920 to 1922. 

Flowering. 


Class of paddy 

High yielding 
varirticH 

E.i 1 ly 

I Late 

Ratio in favour 
of 

1.- 

I' Sail 

4o 

19 


2() 


i.iate character 

1 ; 1-39 


t Bmadoast Aus 

2() 

1 

15 

i 


11 


Eailv character 

1 : 1*36 



Tillering. 





• 

Class of paddy 

High yielding 
varieties 

Light 

Heavy 

Ratio in favour of 
heavy tillers 

2.1 ■ 

1 BroadcHst Aus 

4r> 

27 

22 

11 


1 : 1-65 

1 : l-^ 

• 

• • 

Length of straw. 





• 

Class* of paddy 

High yielding 
varieties 

Rhort 

Long 

Ratio in favour 
of long straw 

3. 

^ Rail 

45 

21 


24 

i 

1 1 : 1-40 

1 Broadcast Aus 

24 1 

7 


17 

1 

i 1 : 2-43 
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In considering the high yielding varieties which come on the 
right hand side of the curves of yield in both Sail and Aus from the 
arithmetical mean in each case, the ratio of high yielding varieties 
in relation to their early or late flowering, heavy or light tillering 
and short or long straw are clearly shown. From the table we 



Months of the year. 

I'lO. o. Curves Bhowuig the total monthly rainfall iiL iiicliea for the years 1920-1922 
and the m^rtnal rainfall for the last 10 years at the Karimganj Farm. 





SEASONAL VARIATION IN PADDY m 

find that in^the case of floweiing latehess in Sail and earliness \n 
Aus have advantages to favourable yield in the ratio of I ; 1-39 
and 1 : 1*36 respectively. The tillering of Sail and Aus shows a 
corresponding ratio of yield in favour of heavy tillering l)y I ; 1-65 
and 1 : 1-45 respectively. Similarly the length of straw shows a 
ratio of yield to length by 1 : 1-40 and I : 2-43 in Sail and Aus 
respectively in favour of long straw. 

It may be added here that in the rainfall curves in Fig. 5 attempt 
has been made to show the total monthly rainfall in inches at the 
Karimganj Farm for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 with a normal 
rainfall <uirve Avhich (dearly shows the excess ol fuecipitation for 
the years in question. 


Summary. 

(1) The fl<nveriug or Sail is timely li.xed, i.e., tlu'-y Hower in a 
fixed time of the year irrespective of tlie date of sowing, while that 
of Aus is periodically fixed, i.e., they fiowor aftei- a certain period 
irrespective of the date of sowing. 

(2) Other things being equal the seasonal variation in our 
cultivated plots is limited. 

(3) Growth and yield ol rice plants vary witJi the distribution 
,of raiuhdl. 

(4) Flowering, tillering, length of straw has a relation to yield. 



RESEARCH WORK ON ANIMAL NUTRITIO^N 
IN INDIA • 


nY 

F. J. WARTH, M.Sc., B.So., 

Physiological Chemist, Imperial Inslitnte of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying, Bangalore. 

Up to the present animal nutrition has not been scientifically 
studied in India. Accurate information regarding digestibility or 
nutritive values of Indian foodstuffs does not exist, there are no 
data to show either the requirements of Indian breeds or the effect 
of extreme seasonal climatic changes upon these requirements ; 
very little is known concerning the distribution of vitamins in Indiati 
foodstuffs and it is impossible to say how far the available proteid 
foods are deficient in essential amino acids. 

These are some of the lines of enquiry along which fruitful 
results have been obtained in other countries and they can be, 
expected to yield valuable information here too. 

Indian conditions are, however, peculiar in many respects. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that other problems are likely to be 
quite as important here. For example, a .study of the nutritive 
effect and proper utilization of very cparse fodders is a subject which 
probably deserves greater attention in India than it has received 
elsewhere. In undertaking the study of animal nutrition in this 
country; therefore, the first question which has to be faced is thn 
selection from this unlimited field of enquiry of such lines of work 
as must be deemed of prime practical importance. Wheq commen- 
cing work at Pusa four main lines of enquiry were selected, namely, 
(1) digestion coefficients, (2) nitrogen metabolism, (,^) maintenance 


* Paper read at the Agricultural Section, Indian Science Oungreuii, Bangalore, 1924. 

• ( 600 ) 
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rations, and (4) digestion of coarse fodders. It is ot interest *to 
consider the reasons which led to the choice of these subjects. 

1 . The determination of digestion coe fficients of Tndian foodstuffs. 
Without & knowledge of the average digestibility of foodstuffs it is 
impossible to frame a ration on an accurate basis. We may feed 
definite amounts, but we have no notion how much nutritive material 
the animal is receiving, which is a hopeless proceeding. The 
following results obtained during some of our feeding trials will 
show the value of digestion coeflicieuts. 



Nitrogen 

Digestion 


Per cent. 

J^er cent. 

A. Sample of gram 

3*23 

790 

B. Sample of chuni 


57r> 


Tlie nitrogen or proteid content ot those two feeds is similai, but 
the amounts digested, or the nutritive values, differ considerably. 
The figures speak for themselves. 

The determination of digestion coefficients is evidently an 
e.sseatial preliminary to fiu'ther wtik. ‘For this reason, and 
however great other claims might be, tlie Section must carry out 
digestion determinations continuously. 

'I’o appreciate oui lamentable lack of information on this 
subject we have only to look at the Inilky appendices of digestion 
coefficients contained in most American books on animal husbandry 
and dairy farming. 

• Owing to the fact that many of our foodstuffs are extremely 
variable in ' composition, discrimination is required if the work 
done IS to be of general utility. On the whole, grains, pulses and 
other concentrates from mills are most uniform in composition and 
attehtioA is being deVoted mainly to these at present. The results 
obt§iined*will»undoubtedly be generally applicable. 

However, we cannot get very far towards the goal of scientific 
feeding unless we possess, at the same time, digestion data for 
green fodders and for bulky sorghum, maize and millet fodders. 
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That iheso fodders are extremely variable in composition is 
well known. J have in this connection recently carried out a 
series of analyses of such typical fodders from different parts of India. 
The figures, which will be submitted for publication shortly, show the 
extent of variation that may be expected. 

On account of the variable nature of these products it will 
not be an easy matter to procure the necessary digestion data ; and 
in any case hearty co-operation is called for if we are to succeed. 
To attain the end in view two distinct lines of work have to be 
undertaken. Firstly, we must determine the limite of variation in 
(hemical composition of these fodders in defined areas, and discover 
soTuo correlation between seasonal and soil factors on these varia- 
tions. This is a matter which can only be dealt with by local 
Departments of Agriculture. 

Secondly, digestion determinations must be carried out with 
materials of different giade as judged chemically. This part of 
the work has been commenced at Pusa, and the results obtained will 
become progressively more valuable as information relating to the 
chemical composition of the fcnlders grown in different parts of 
the country accumulates. 

The tremendous foie these fodders play in India justifies 
the expenditure of a great deal of woik on them. 

Before passing on, one general remark regarding digestion' 
coefficients is necessary. Digestion coefficients cannot reveal 
differences in quality flepending upon tlie presence or absence of 
accessory factors which are imponderable to the chemist and can 
only be brought to light by biological methods. Work of this 
nature may become necessary in the' near future ; but it is certain 
that the spade work of digestibility determination must first make 
some progress to clear the way lor inore elaborate enquiries. 

As a matter of fact, experience at Pusa shows that the long 
period digestion experiments initiated there 'are likely to bef the 
most effective means of calling attention to deficienciee in Taccespry 
food factors. 

2. Nitrogen metabolism. The most scarce and the most 
expensive food ingredient in India and the one which is at the same 
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time most essential for maintenance of bodily vigour as well as’ for 
flesh and inilk production is the protehl or nitrogen-containing 
fiaction of the ration. 

If we are to utilize to tlie best advantage this expensi\’e 
and essential part of the animal’.s food we must determine the 
proteid or nitrogen requirements of our breeds ; we liave to study 
the nitrogen economy of our animals ; we have to find out the 
minimum amounts of nitrogen needed for simple maititeiiance as 
well for the productioiv of woik flesh and milk respectively ; we 
have also to seek out optimum rations of the different available 
nitrogenous foods for these purposes. 

In view ol the great practical imj)ortance of these questions 
special efforts have been devoted to their study. 'Plie subject, is 
undoubtedly a difficult one. We have found at Pusa that such 
factors as individual peculiarities, irritability of some animals 
when undergoing tests and climatic changes frequently cause 
appreciable variations in nitrogen metabolism. WV are closely 
observing these variations for tliey must iu time yield valuable 
information on fundamental distinctions between our breeds, on the 
extent to which the climati<^ factor influences nitrogen metabolism, 
on the relative efficiency of different proteids and lower nitrogen 
compounds, and on other important points. The scheme of work 
laid down is intended to collect data beanhrg on these cpiestions. 

For the present owing to the disturbing factors a considerable 
anrount of work will have to be done to obtain lesults approximating 
to normal conditions. 

All this work has been very greatly facilitated by, and much of 
ibhas only become possible through the use of a new form of nitrogen 
metabolism apparatus which was devised by me and set up at Pusa 
a year ago.^ With the aid of this apparatus a whole series of nitrogen 
metabolism experiments was commenced. As soon as funds are 
available for the purpose, this work will be taken up at Bangalore 
on the lihes already laid down. 

* Our experiments show that at times in some parts of the 
country the animals are wretchedly starved iu respect to nitrogen 

^ AgrL Jour. India, XVIII, p. 267, 
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even when the rest of the ration is am^le. Tn such cases the outgo 
of nitrogen from the body considerably exceeds the intake, the 
animals becoming emaciated and prone to disease. A little know- 
ledge concerning the minimum necessary nitrogen ration would 
greatly improve matters. 

A point deserving special attention is the following. When 
there is a nitrogen deficiency in the food the animal system exerts 
a powerful effort to conserve the body nitrogen. This fact 
strikingly shown by the total amount of nitrogen excreted as well 
as by the form in which it is excreted. The following figures 
illustrating this effect were obtained at Pusa. 



Daily total 
nitrogen 
excretion 

Per cent, of nitrogen 

EXCRETED AS 


Creatin and 
Creatinin 

Urea 


gnn. 



Bullock receivini? ample nitrogen ration 

12-6 

14 

260 

The same bullock receiving a deficient nitrogen 
ration . . 

5-9 

24 

6-4 


These figures have a very considerable physiological significance. 

The primary result we require from the nitrogen metabolism- 
work is information relating to the maintenance nitrogen ration, 
i.e., the amount of nitiogen which must be daily digested by an 
animal at rest to preserve its nitrogen equilibrium. The following 
striking figures obtained at Pusa show how this fundamental datum 
line is determined : 



Nitrogen intake 
(nitrogen digested) 
grm. per day* 

Nitrogen excreted 
grm. per day . 

Balance in grm. 
per day 

First test 

-'-2*48 

034 

•-8-82' 

Second test 

13*92 

13*04 

0*88 


The figures show that the animal requires to digest somewhat 
less than 13*9 .grammes nitiogen per day to maintain itself. It 
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hIioiiM bo stftted hero tlmt the uitrogeu ■ lURintouAnoe nitiou for 
the particular food in question works out to a})out 34 grammes 
nitrogen (part lieing undigested), which shows that nnless tlie fullest 
information is obtained nutrition data may be most misleading. 

Another point to be observed is that a single short period 
test of the above nature might give entirely misleading results. 
This is due to the fact that when feeding is not altogether wrong 
the animal system is able to adjust its income and outgo of nitrogen 
to a wonderful extent and can maintain an approximate balance 
for a considerable time before it breaks down. Fortunately with 
the apparatus .set up at Pusa a?id the scheme of work adopted 
there it is possible to carry out the tests over long periods. If this 
work can be continued at Bangalore we may, witli fiouridence, 
expect to obtain, .significant re.sults on this scientifically inf cresting 
and practically important question. 

3. Maintenfuice rnfion. Passing from the nitrogen rnaintc'- 
nauce ration we come to the third subject, of encpiiiy, namely, the 
complete maintenance ration. Figures for maintenance rutions for 
cattle in India are urgently wanted ; for even when digestion 
coefficients are known we can do nothing until the requirements 
of our Indian breeds have been ascertained. 

To obtain more perfect knowledge on this subject elaborate 
^pparatus will eventually be nece.ssary. For the preseirt we caix 
obtain useful data by combining nitrogen metabolism determina- 
tion.s with digestion exporinrents, by suitably adjusting the food 
supply and by continuing the te.sts over long periods. This procedure 
was adopted at Pusa. 'J'he results obtained in some tests, which have 
beep reported in the “ Agricultural Journal of India” (Vol. XVIII, 
p. 469), were as follows : maintenance ration for a 1,000-lb. bullock — 
(^52 lb. protein, 6 5 lb. carbohydrate and 0-28 lb. fat. 

* These result’s are no more than a first approximation ; they 
must ‘be checked and elaborated by other tests on the same lines. 
Further work .will no doubt prove the local (Bihar) bullock to be. 
a very thirfty animal. 

4. Coarse fodders, lire fourth and last subject is concerned 
with the digestibility of coarse fodders. Only two aspects of this 

4 
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question, which are of special importance, can be briefly alluded to 
here. 

(a) The udual procedure in foodstuff analysis differentiates 
between crude fibre, the residue which is Jiot attached by chemical 
treatment, and the nitrogen-free extract which is completely dissolved 
by chemical means. It is well known that in some cases the 
chemically insoluble crude fibre is digested with greater facility than 
is the readily soluble nitrogen-free extract. In such instances, 
therefore, the chemical procedure has failed to differentiate clearly 
between digestible and indigestible constituents. 

We have found that this failure of the chemical process is much 
more marked in our experiments with Indian fodders than in tests 
recorded from other countries. 

To shed light on the discrepancies and hence to obtain a better 
understanding of the digestion capacitiej. of our animals, we are 
studying in greater detail the digestion of the various carbohydrates 
contained in coarse fodders. 

(b) The work of digestion of such coarse fodders is excessive. 
Some animals would certainly expend more energy on the digestion 
work than they could derive from the food digested — a process which 
is more wasteful to the systein than simple starvation. Our task, 
therefore, is to find out the extent to which our breeds of cattle 
can avail themselves of these low forms of energy. It is worth 
observing that information on the potentialities of coarse foods 
would be specially useful in seasons of scarcity. 

In such a brief statement of the case it is impossible to do 
justice to the importance of the subject. If, however, we take into 
account the fact that in no country 'in the world are cattle obliged 
to subsist oh coarser material than they have to do in India, it 
will be admitted that we must consider this prpblem also to be 
one which concerns us specially. ' 

This is a main outline of the work initiated at Pusa.* Associa- 
tion with the dairy work at Bangalore will undoubtedly bting to the 
front nutrition problems connected with milk production and the 
growth of young stock. 



THE CONTINUOUS GROWTH OF JAVA INDIGO 
IN PUSA SOIL.* 


BY 

ALBERT HOWARD, CJ.E., M.A., A.R.C.S., 

Imperial Economic Botanist ; 

AND 

GABRTELLE L. C/ HOWARD, M.A., 

Second I^nfcrial Economic Botanist, 

In previous publications,^ including a paper road before the 
last meeting of the Agricultural Section of the Indian Science Congress 
(Lucknow, 1923), we have brought forward a good deal of evidence 
wliioh bears on the theory of phosphatic depletion in the soils of 
North Bihar. 

In 1919 and subsequent years, when the rainfall was scarcely 
more than sufficient for growth and when floods did not occur, 

• Java indigo did well in Bihar. In 1919 for example, many of the 
Bihar estates, for the first time after many years, reaped an excellent 
second cut of indigo. The fact that good crops of indigo are 
obtained when a moderate and well distributed rainfall occurs 
without floods and the circumstance that poor yields are always 
obtained when excessive raiiifall and floods are the rule are diffi- 
cult to reconcile with a soil depletion theory. Such occurren- 
ces, however, readily fall in with the view that the real cause of the ■ 
difficulties met with in Bihar is the water-logging of the pore-spaces. 
Further, ^a consideration of the general rural economy of the indigo 
tract, thq fact that this region not only supports a dense population 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ . . — ^ — __ — — . - I. ■ . - — ■ 

* A imper road before the Agricultural Section of the Indian Science Congress, Bangalore, 
1924. 

^ Jour, of the Roy. Soc, of Arts, LXVIl, 1019, p. 762 ; Mem, of the Dept, of Agri. in Indm 
(Botanical Series), XI, 1920, p. I ; Agri. Jour, India, XVIIf. 1023, p. 148. 

( 607 ) * 
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but .^1 SO ox]‘)or1s largo quantities ol oil seeds, tobacco, food grains 
and work cattle, and the circuinstance that the cultivators never 
apply pliosphates to their land, lend no general support to the 
view that this artiticial manure is necessary. * 

Is it possible to design a simple ami crucial experiment the 
results of whiejx will finally decide this depletion theory ? Direct 
fiekl triiils with superphosphate have not yielded definite results. 
Some other method of experiment, in which all disturbing factors 
can be removcfl. must, therefore, be devised. If we take a definite 
volume of the .mlinary soil, including the sub-soil, of the tiact in 
(juestion, plivce it in a lysimeter jirovidetl with iimple drainage and 
gi’ow Java indigo continuously in the .same .soil without the addition 
oi any ])lu»s])hatic manure at any stage ol the experiment, the yields 
obtained ought to show a progressive diminution if the natural 
supply of ])hosphate is a limiting factor. Such an experiment 
was started in June 1919 and has heen continued till the present 
time. The area of the lysimeter was one -thousandth of an acre 
jind the depth of .soil 28-.) inches. The I'esults are given in the 
following Table ; - 

T.vbi.e I. 


The continuous ffrou'th of Jam indigo in Pusa soil. 


Y (M 1 

Del.uls of tro.itmcnt nncl -vioM 

Total anmiiil yiold 

lan.) j 

June 23 — Inrliiro 

Oct/ 11 — Crop cut, 8 a. 12 ch. .. ‘ J 

1 

H. ch. 

8 12 

• 1 

1920 J 

Juno 10 — First out, 4 s. 5 ch. . . .. 1 

Aug. vl—Second out, 1 h. 5 ch. . . \ 

Oct. 31 — Indigo reauwn , , . . ] 

5 10 The lysimeter wai 

not resown in 
^ October IQJIO. 

( 

June 7 — ^First cut, 11 s. 2 ch. . . ' 

€ ‘ 

« 

1021 1 

Aug. 2 — Second cut, 7 a. 12 ch. .•> 

Oct. 80— Indigo resown 

18 14 
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Table I. — condd. 


Year 


Details of tvoatmeiit and yield | 


• 

May 22 — ^First cut, 5 s. 13 ch. . . . . \ 


Julv 

8 — Second cut, 3 s. 12 ch. 

1922 ^ 

Aug. 

1 — 400 grammes (8 cwt. jjcr acre) of 
sugar and 200 grammes (4 cwt. 
I)er acre) of sulphate of ammonift 
added to the surface soil . . \j 

.Sep. 

27 — Third cut, 5 s. 12 ch. . . f 


Sep. 

27 — Upper 9^ of soil mixed with 2<X) 
grammes (4 cwt. jier acre) of sugar 
and 750 gnimnies (15 cwt. jicr 
acre) of starch 


Sep. 

29 — Indigo resoAvn . . . . , 

f 

Miiy 

9 — First cut, 10 s. 12 ch. .. ' 


May 

l(i- ■()72 gramines (13 cut. per acre) of 
Htarch ndilcsl to ntirfacc soil 


July 

8 Second cut, 8 s. 11 cli. 


1<>0 graminoH (2 cwt. p«*i* acre) of 
ammonium .sulpliate added to 
the surface N(»il 


Oft. 

1 Third cut, 4 s. !.■> ch. 

\ 

. Oct. 

2 -Indigo resown . . ... 


annual yield 


8. eh. 


15 5 


21 {■) 


li will be seen tluit not. only lias the yield not i'alb'n ott' Init 
it was actually liighei in 1923 than in any previous year. 

No change was observed in the character oi the growth till 
July 1922 a year of heavy rainfall -when the permeability of the 
soil began to diminish and drainage became more difiicult. In 
* August 1922. the growth began to .show all the .signs of nitrogen 
starvation and the leaves turnerl yellow. The addition of sugar 
at the jate of 8 cwt. per acri* and of sulphate ol ammonia (4 cwt.. 
to the acre) soon changed the colour of the leaves and also stimulated 
growtli. 'I'he sugar was ixlded to provide carbohydrate for the, 
nitrogen-li.ving bacteria. So fapiil was the improvement that the 
thinl cut of- 1922 was practically equal to the first. Sugar and, 
starch were added to the surface soil before the lysinieter was 
icsown in 1922. 'I’he starch jirovided a pure form of organic matter, 
free ’from phos])hate,’ which could easily be incorporated with the 
soil. 'I'lihse 'materials stimulated growth considerably and also 
iinprt»ved the textuie of the soil. So rapid was the growth that 
a good deal of wateriirg was needed in the hot weather and early 
rains of 1923. 'This, alter a time, began ^ impair the permeability. 
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After the second cut on July 8th, the porosity of the soil began to 
fall off to such an extent that many of the old stumps (iid not form 

N 



new growth. Those which survived were not distributed evenly 
over the Jysimeter but occurred near the edge (Fig, 1) where aeration 
was improved by the contraction of the soil mass on drying. This 
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left in several places a definite air space between the wall of the 
lysimeter and the soil. The best plants were nearest the edge. In 
the centre, none survived. In intermediate positions, the plants 
which greV did not do so well as those near the margin. These 
results ate explicable on the basis of the water-logging of the pore- 
spaces but are difficult to undenstand on the theory of phosphatic 
depletion. As only a small number of plants contributed to the 
third cut, the yield in October 192.3 was much higher than was 
expected. The average height of the plants was 57 cm. The 
sixth crop, sown on October 2nd last, is doing well and so far no 
signs of failure have been observed. 

The yields obtained under these artificial conditions are 
remarkably high and exceed many of those obtained on the indigo 
estates. This is surprising considering the depth of soil available 
is only 28'5 inches, much less than that made use of by the ordinary 
crop. Further, no rotation is practised in the lysimeter and the 
land has no rest from indigo. The new crop is sown immediately 
the roots of its predecessor are picked out of the soil. The only 
cultivation, beyond surface cultivation, given to the lysimeter is the 
removal and immediate replacement of the soil just before sowing 
so that it can be thoroughly aerated. If the supply of phosphate in 
the Pusa soil is really deficient for the growth of indigo, how are 
these results possible ? Five years’ continuous cropping with 
indigo, without the additioji of phosphate at any stage, ought to 
show a marked diminution of yield. On the contrary, the fertility 
is increasing now that a suitable method of improving the permeabil- 
ity and the content of organic matter has been adopted. 

'• 1’he only soil deficiency ol)servcd in this experiment has been 
loss of permeability followed closely by want of combined nitrogen.. 
A shortage of nitrogen was expected as experience had taught us 
that Java indigo, although a leguminous plant, makes great demands 
on ^he hitrogen supply and rapidly impoverishes the soil. The 
diffipultiea ill drainage were somewhat of a surprise as the soil 
used was above the average in porosity and good under-drainage 
was provided in the lysimeter. Loss of permeability is a serious 
factor in the rains as the pore-spaces then become suffused with water 
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and drainage stops. The soil assumes a wet, jelly-like condition, 
well known to the cultivators. 'Phe indigo plant rapidly reacts to the 
water-logging of the pore-spaces. Growth slows dctwn, the active 
roots begin to show marked aerotropism and grow right'up to the 
surface of the soil. The remainder soon die. When the old crop 
of the lysimeter is removed in October, the only active roots left 
are those in the upper inch of soil and those in the drainage layer at 
the base. No active roots occur in the intervening layers. This 
loss of permeability which, in all probability, is due to the formation 
of colloids, must very soon lead to a shortage of air in the pore-spaces 
and must profoundly modify both the flora and the chemistry of the 
soil. Ts it possible by the addition of soluble salts or of substances 
like sulphur, which yields small quantities of dilute acid on oxidation, 
to prevent the formation of or to remove these colloidal substances 1 
Preliminary experiments witli sulphur and dilute sulphuric acid 
have markedly iiuireascd growth dining the rains and have acted 
on the plant like dre-ssings of nitrogenous manure.' The subjeift 
is one which might well repay further study not only on the alluvium 
but also on the black soils. It is not impossible that the results 
obtained With green manure and superphosphate during tlie rains 
arc concerned with this question of soil colloids, it is well known 
that traces of acid have a prolound influence on colloiils. Siqier- 
phosphate, whcji added to the highly calcareous soils of Bihar, 
rapidly reacts with t he calcium c.arbonate present reverting to the 
insoluble calcium ti'i-ifliosphate. It not only acts as a dilute acid 
but also produces carbon dioxide as a by-product. Such a reaction 
might easily prevent the formation of or remove the colloids present. 
In doing so it would iiujirove the aeration and the efficiency of the 
green manure. It is hoped that further work will be done on this 
subject and that no pains will be .spared to work out a detailed 
explanation of this interesting case.^ 

^ r 

^ Agri, Jour, India, XVIII, 1923, p. 148. , 

^ In 1923-24 in tho Botanical Area at Puaa, the efficiency of green-manuring witli ^sanai 
{Crotalaria juneta L.) was markedly improved by the addition of small quantities of sulphur 
(10 lb. to the acre). In tho case of wheat and enrson (Brasaica cam 2 Ksiris) both the total 
w'cight of cavp and the yield of seed was increased. The effect on the two ci*ui)8 was siiuilai' 
to 'that of a dressing of nitrogenous nanuie 
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Certain centres in the Bombay Deccan are among the most 
important locations of grape culture in India, and Nasik in particular 
has a very wide-spread reputation fpr the fruit which it produces. 
The variety usually cultivated there is known as Bholcari, and while 
this is one Avhich yields well, it is by no means of the highest quality. 
Two other varieties are actually found grown at Nasik, known as 
P/iakadi and Paiulfmri-sahehi, which give very much better gra])cs, 
but their yield is relatively so .«inall that their c\iltivatioi’ cannot 
extend or become piufitable. 

The (piestion has, therefore, been as to how to get rid of tlie 
sliy-bcaiing cliaracdcr of these su|)erior varieties. 'I'he matter 
has been under study for a number of y(‘ars and certain results 
have already been obtained. 'I'hus, for iirstance. Cole' at Nasik 
has had partial success in increasing tlu^ yi«'l{l of Phakadl by grafting 
it <ui Hhokari .--tock. I’rayag® claims tliat the yield has been sub- 
stantially increased iji the ca.se of I*li(ikadl' by grafting it on lihokari 
stock, by adopting an overhead .system of training, and also by 
making modilicatioiis in the method of i)ruuing. With regard to 
Pandhari-mhchi, experiments have been less in number. This has 
been (.lue to the fact that though it is a far liner grape even than 
the Pliakudt, it is a still j)oorcr yielder than the latter. Of many 
nicthods of increasing the yield of Pamlhari-saltehi trietl by Prayag 
in 1919, tlie only one which leally showed any promise was tliat of 
■ overhead training, but even in this case the average yield j)er plant 
was still verV low. 

* /If// /’. Joui\ Jndia<, V\>l. XIV, IH. 1, p. ll(>. 

^ Aijri, Jottr. huliit, V^ol. XVJI, I’t. f, p. 41 ; Pnoufi Ayri. CoU. Mtuj. Pt' print No. 10 
(1U21). 
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Now in the foreign grape-growing regions the same difficulty 
had frequently cropped up. An excellent grape has been found 
which refused to yield well in spite of every effort, ai\d it was early 
.suspected that it was caused by the self -sterility of the ‘pollen of 
the particular variety. Thus, as far back as 1898, Beach^ in 
New York came to the conclusion that while the amount of such 
sterility depends on climatic conditions, it does bear a definite 
relationship to the nature of the stamens in the flowers of the 
variety. It seemed, however, not to be due to the insuffiicieut 
supply of pollen grains in the anthers. In the following year, 
work* at the same centre (New York) seemed to indicate that many 
varieties ot grapes require crossing for the proper formation of 
the berries, and later, it was more than suspected that in some 
cases the cause of sterility was simply tlie impotency of pollen 
grains of many good types of grapes. Booth® connected the lack 
of fertility with the shape of the pollen grains and their arrangement 
in the mass. Again in 1915, Dorsey* was able to show a connection 
between the nature of the stamens and the sterility, and was also 
able, in the cases in question, to show that there were defects in the 
pollen grains themselves. 

In view of these results and of the relative failure of all other 
methods in the case of the Pandhari-sahebi grape, a thorough 
examination of the types ot grape grown at the Ganeshkhind 
Botanical Gardens, Kirkee, was undertaken, and it, at once, came 
to light that there is a close relationship between the length of 
the stamens and the length of the carpel, and that while, in the 
fertile varieties, the stamens are quite erect and at least equal in 
height to the stigma, in the sterile Pmidhari-sahebi, the stamens 
are shorter than the stigma and reflexed as well. 

. In the fertile varieties, the normal and the av^erage length 
of the stamens corresponds with the longitudinal diameter of the' 
carpel. According to the variety, the filament was found ‘to i^ary 

in length from one to three and a half millimetres* ; v)hile the 

' 

> New York Agri. Expt. SI. Bull. 157, p. 397, 1898. 

* New York .Agri. Expt. SI. Bull. 1«0, p. 331, 1899. 

» New York .Agri. Expt. St. Bull. 224, p. 291, 1902. 

* J.our. Heredity, Vol. Vl, p. 243, 1915, 
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longitudinal diameter of the carpel measured from one and a half 
to three millimetres. 

Again, the study of the way in which the flowers open show? 
probably'the cause of the thinness of the bunch of grapes even in 
the Phakadi vaiiety. In Bhokari, our heavy yielding type, the 
flower opens by the coiolla-cap being gently pushed upwards, 
and the stamens are held in the cap just above the stigma thus 
assuring its complete pollination ; while with the Phakadi grape, 
the corolla-cap is flung off violently and the stamens are driven 
away — to fertilize the neighbouring flowers or to shed the 
pollen. 

It would appear, therefore, that the lack of yield of the Pandhari- 
sahebi grape in the Deccan is due to the fact that the construction 
and the opening of the flower are such as to prevent self-fertilization 
taking place, and the ordy way of obtaining the fruit of this fine 
variety will be to arrange for cross-fertilization with a type whose 
pollen is known to be fertile. Experiments have been made to test 
the accuracy of these assumptions in both 1922-23 and 1923-24 on a 
plantation of Pandhari-sahehi at Kirkee far away from any other 
grape garden. 

In the first place, seven bunches of flowers were left to see 
what proportion would form berries. These bunches contained 
from 135-300 flowers each (average being 222). Not one of them 
formed a berrv, though they were quite healthy. All, in fact, 
dropped about fifteen to twenty days later. 

In the same plantation in 1922-23, four similar bunches of 
flowers were individually hand-pollinated with the pollen of the 
self-fertile Kali-sahehi with the following results : — 


Buncli 

number 

Number of flowers 
in the buneh 

Number of 
berries set 

r 

240 

IOC) 

2 

V 

SI 

3 

101 

04 

i 

200 

So 
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Taking bunch numbers 1, 3 and 4, it would appear that 42 per 
cent, of the flowers formed berries. A similar result has been 
obtained in 1923-24. I'hirty-one bunches of floweps were taken 
and were pollinated simply by brushing the flower of •the fertile 
variety on those of the Pandhari-saJiehL The pollination in each 
case was effected between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. and the success, of 
the fertilization can be seen between fifty and sixty hours later. 

The result was in every way satisfactory. All the bunches of 
grapes in all cases developed normally and were full, giving excellent 
bunches of grapes of high quality. 

We are now able to account for certain plants of Pandhari- 
saliehi variety giving a good crop both at Nasik and at Kirkee. 
In ejich case, these Avere fouixd to l)e plaixtcd in close association 
with a fertile type, so that vines ot the two intermingled, or the 
pollen of the self-sterile variety was easily carried to the flower of 
Pandliari-saJiehi, thus enormously increasing the chances of cros.s- 
fertilization. And there is, evidently, uoav no reason why the 
superior ty])c should not more widely extend. It grows well, an<l 
to secure a normal yieUl it is only necessary to mix the plants, 
in every grouj), with those of a fertile type, or even better, to 
take the trouble to lertilize the buucJies of llowers by hand witli 
a fertile type in the way described abox e. 

'Phe j-esult we iiave obtaiucsl may have a still wider application * 
than to the J*aiKlfiari-s<ihchi type in the De«(,an. In every grape- 
growing area, there an.' excellent grapes which give little oi' no 
fruit. 'Phe cau.se may Ix^ .similar to that found in the present 
ca,se, and it may merely mean more ade<|uate provision for cross- 
fertilization of the flowei s, to convert -these sterile grapes into tyjAes 
of high productive power. 
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W. H. HTMRURY, 

Of Hip JififisJi Ooffim 0 /V ) //’/ tfff /i ssor i it! Ion . 

This subject is one o! the utmost iiupoitiinco to (IrCiU. Rrituin, 
as (lie ])i‘<»visi<iu of ucw areas bu- iivreasel supplies of eotlou vitally 
coiUHinis tl\e future pros])eritv of our great cottou iivlustry in this 
country. Much has hetui written about tliis problem iu papers 
aud pamplilets whicl\ the British Oottoii tTiowiug Assocaatiou has 
issued from time to time, aud iu this paper 1 shall necessarily have to 
go ovei much of the ground again, but the subject is of sufficient 
interest to justify any repetition. It is hardly necessary to empha- 
size the vast economic importance of the (jotton trade to the welfare 
of Great Britain ; it is the largest manufacturing industry in the 
country, and it is therefore a matter of grave concern to manufac- 
turers that additional sources of supply should be established over a 
wider area, in order to prevent, as far as possible, the occurrences of 
shortages in. supplies of the raw material -whether brought about 
as a result of climatic conditions, insect pests, or the operations of 
speculators, etc. In normal times Great Britain requires for her own 
use over, 4,000,000 bijkles ; of this about 75 per cent, was obtained 
from the •Unitied States, the remainder chiefly from Egypt, Brazil and 
oth6r foreign countries, aud only a comparatively small proportion 
from within the Empire. Special attention must be drawn to the 

* Reprinted from Jour, Ttx, XV, (i. 
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pr^ent position as regards the American supply, the insecurity of 
which is the danger with which we are confronted to-day. For 
one thing the crop from the United States has dwindled considerably 
in size, and secondly American manufacturers continue to take an 
increasing proportion of American cotton. There seems not the 
slightest doubt that the day is not very far distant when the United 
States will require the whole of its crop for its own mills — ^if the 
trend of recent years afford a true guide. Thirty years ago the 
United States’ crop was about 7,000,000 bales, but as the world’s 
demands were less it was sufficient to meet all requirements at a 
price of about one-third that of present-day prices and still to leave 
a considerable proportion for the following season. For the period 
1901-1905 the average total commercial crop was 11,087,000 
bales, out cf which America herself consumed 36-2 per cent. For 
the 1921-22 season, out of a total commercial crop of 11,496,000 
bales, she utilized 55 per cent. For the 1922-23 season, out of a 
total commercial crop of 11,091,000 bales, the percentage taken by 
American mills was almost 61 1 per cent. It is this problem which 
has so seriously alarmed thoughtful students of the situation. 
Of course,- during the past two years the cotton industry in this 
country has passed through a* period of deep depression, and it is 
not surprising to find that the consumption of cotton has been 
somewhat reduced. 

Attention has been repeatedly drawn to the grave damage 
done to the crop in the United States by the Boll-weevil. In 1912 
it caused damage to the extent of 3 "26 per cent, of the crop. In 
1921 these figures had increased to 30 98 per cent, of damage. The 
menace of this pest cannot be over-emphasized, and the enormity 
of the damage may perhaps be better illustrated when it is men- 
tioned that in 1921-22 the acreage under cotton was 31,678,000 
and the resultant crop 8,375,000 bales. In 1922-23 the acreage 
under cotton was 34,016,000 and the resultant crop 10,338,000 bales. 
For the present season of 1923-24 the American farraeA planted 
39,224,000 acres, and the result is estimated to yield 10,200^000 
bales. No certain remedy for the destruction of this dreaded 
pest has yet been discovered, although several partially successful 
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attempts have been made to keep it under. It inflicts special 
injury on ’the longer staple, because where the Boll-weevil is 
prevalent the tendency is to plant only early -maturing cotton, 
which is* short and generally unsuitable for fine counts. From 
this it seems certain that the shortage of American cotton is now 
likely to be constantly recurring if not a permanent difficulty. 
Then with regard to the Egyptian crop, we are also on the short 
side in quantity of production. Egyptian cotton fills a place in 
the British industry w'hich American cotton cannot occupy. Before 
the war the Egyptian crop had reached a total of approximately 
7,500,000 kantars.* During the war period it fell to under 5,000,000 
on one occasion, but there was some improvement in 1920 and 
again last year. One of the principal factors in the diminished 
supply is the low yield per acre which is partly attributable to 
(a) the degeneration of the productive power of the soil due to 
several causes, and (b) the ravages of insect pests, chief amongst 
which is the Pink Boll-worm. Furthermore, during the war 
schemes for irrigation, drainage, reclamation of land, etc., had of 
necessity to be abandoned or suspended. Various attempts have 
been made to restrict the depredations of the Pink Boll- 
worm, but so far no absolutely efficacious remedy seems to 
have been found. During 1919 a Cotton Research Board was 
created. It is composed of Heads of Sections of tlie Ministry of 
Agriculture, assisted by various officials in other Ministries in the 
Egyptian Government, 'riic Board’s function briefly is — to 
advise the technical section of the Ministry of Agriculture ; to 
co-ordinate scientific; experiments ; and, in addition, to ensure the 
maintenance and improvement of the quality and quantity of 
Egyptian cotton. Extensive laboratories have been staffed and 
equipped and many experiments started ; in fact, much praise is 
due to the activities of the new organization which has devoted 
already mich study to improving the yield and quality of Egyptian 
cotton. *It 4s difficult in days such as these to say very much 
as to the,course of prices, but if we eliminate the purely speculative 


♦ I kantar=5^99*6 lb. 
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viow, the trade position seems to bo tliat annual and potential 
supply of the rau' material is definitely inadequate for t?lie require- 
ments of the world. The demand for Anieiiean eotton is proceeding 
to-day on a basis exceeding 12,500,000 bales, whereas taking the 
last three years the supply from America is 2,000,000 bales below 
this figure. There is no doubt that the future for cotton textiles 
is .sound, because after all they form one of the cheapest 
forms of clothing, providing garments for the most backward and 
impoverished people of (hiua, Africa, India, etc-., who can only 
afford a comparatively .‘■'mail amount wherewith to purchase the 
cloth they use for clothing. If the material is dear they have to bo 
content with a smaller quantity, and (•onse<[uently the demand 
per head is proportionatdy le.ss. Therefore the question of increased 
eotton supplies mu.st be looked at from the broadest point of view, 
so that the manufacturing industry may be provided witli ample 
supplies of the raw material at a reasonable ])rice. This can only 
be brought about by developing to the- fullest extent cotton-growing 
in all j)arts of the world - and at any rate extensions of the cotton- 
growing area will of nece.s.sity have to be found outside the Ameiicau 
cotton zones For the moment it is sufficient to indicate that in the 
widely scattered lands under the British flag attempts liave been 
made with most encouraging j-esults, proving not only that there 
is adequate land to grow all the cotton Lancashire can use, but that 
cotton of an excellent grade and staple can be. produced. 'Phe 
(juantity grown in the Fm])ire is small in comparison with Lanca- 
shire’s total consumption, but the rate of progress so far achieved 
is greater than was the case in the early days of cotton-growing in the 
United St'ates, and it lias not been an easy task. One cannot g^t 
natives to grow cotton all at once. For example, in Northern 
Nigeria, Uganda and Nyasaland, railways had to be built and a 
great deal of time had to be devoted to the getting out of statistics' 
and estimates for their construction, ^rhen* in those countries 
which had irrigation possibilities, as for example the Sudan, it 
was necessary to construct barrages and canals, etc. In cpnneclJion 
with the problem of transport, I cannot emphasize the fact too 
deeply that this is the key to the whole scheme of successful and 
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permanent establishment of cotton-growing* in Africa and, in fact, 
in all the other new or potential fields. At the moment progress is 
retarded by inadequate transport facilities, even fn districts where 
the induatry is of long standing. After this short sketch of the 
position to-day, I will now pass on to deal with the part our Colonies 
and Overseas Dominions have played in helping to augment 
the world’s cotton supply, and will first of all deal with India, 
and would point out at the outset that in weighing up the 
possibilities for cotton in any country with adequate transport 
facilities the three most important factors to be determined are — 
(1) suitable soil ; (2) suitable climatic conditions ; and (3) sufficient 
labour. 

India. India is already a large cotton-producing country, 
about five million bales of 400 lb. being produced in 192.3. The area 
under cotton in 1922-23 was 21,792,000 acres, and the yield 5,075,000 
bales of 400 lb. each. In 1923-24 the total area sown amounted 
to 22,941,000 acres, and the total estimated yield is 5,042,000 
bale.s of 400 lb. This gives an average output per a(!re of 88 lb. 
of lint, as compared with 93 lb. for the previous year. The 
principal cotton-growing Provinces and States are -Bombay, Central 
Provinces and Berar, Hyderabad, Punjab, Madras, Central India, 
and the United Pi'ovinces. India consumes internally more than 
half her total crop and, further, more than half of her yarn pro- 
duction is counts of 20’s and upwards, counts above 22’s forming 
nearly 20 per <‘ent. of her total production, and as this is the style 
of (;otton approaching that suitable for our trade, I propose to deal 
with this quality only, which is estimated at 1,400,000 bales, over 
1,200,000 bales of which is Tequiied for her own consumption, 
plus roughly’ about 200,000 bales for export, the bulk of which goes 
to Japan. Japan is India’s best customer for cotton, purchasing 
between 1 million and 1^ million bales, five-sixths of which is 
very’ short staple cotton, unsuitable for the requirements of Lanca- 
shire. Ift order to assist in expediting the work of the provision 
of suitably seed for distribution and growing of improved cottons, 
the Government of the Punjab has obtained the assistance of tho 
British Cotton Growing Association in the development of an arba. 

5 
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of land at Khanewal for the growing of cotton by improved methods, 
and incidentally the piovision of seed for the local faiiners. This 
estate has an are4 of 7,300 acres. It is laid out in four villages, each 
with its own mosques and other institutions. The fand* is let in 
blocks of 25 acres to tenants, who must possess two yoke of oxen 
and have three working members in family. A tenant receives 
50 per cent, of the proceeds of the crops grown. The project has 
attracted great interest and its methods are being copied. The 
principal varieties of cotton grown are the American types, 4F, 285F 
and a further improved tjqre 289F. The great trouble in India 
is that although cotton is being produced nine months out of the 
twelve, owing to the variation of climate the actual growing season 
in all parts is a short one. In the rain-grown areas the rains are not 
always well distributed, and in the irrigated colonies in Northern 
India there are frosts, and these are mainly the reasons why the 
shorter and more quickly maturing varieties now being produced are 
so popular. Again, the native is very conservative and prefers 
to grew something of which he is sure, besides which he is not rich 
and cannot afford to take risks. This means that continual experi- 
ments are necessary to produce a plant which will mature fairly 
early, possess a longer staple, and give a yield comparing favourably 
with the local types. The most satisfactory districts for such 
developments are the canal colonies of the Pimjab and Sind, and by 
careful selection and breeding the agricultural staff have already 
evolved types which are quite satisfactory as commencement. 
Another difficulty is that of seeing the grower receives a fair price 
for his better product, otherwise he is naturally discouraged and will 
revert to growing those cottons which give him less trouble and with 
the value of which he is better acquainted. India .undoubtedly 
cai\ produce large quantities of cotton of 1-^ in. to 1|- in., the rnost 
promising areas being the Punjab and Sind. What is required td 
get the cotton is continued experiments by experts to produce'still 
more prolific and yet early maturing varieties ; further, ‘to be in 
a position to deal with pests and disease as they appear, ^for it ‘has 
generally been found that exotic types are less immune than the 
indigenous types. The grower also should receive a price more in 
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accord with the relative value of his better produce, and some effort 
must be made to prevent the mixing of American and Indian types at 
the ginneiy . At the moment it is openly done without the knowledge 
that it is 'harmful in the extreme. India possesses an excellent 
agricultural stafE, which has done valuable work in the improvement 
of all crops produced in that country. The Agricultural Service 
is, however, deserving of augmentation, but unfortunately like many 
other countries the aftermath of the great war has brought about 
many changes, and there is little hope of increasing the European 
staff ; on the contrary, there is some considerable danger of decreas- 
ing it. Fortunately for the improvement of cotton-growing, the 
formation of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, which under 
the Indian Cotton Cess Act (XIV of 1923) was incorporated as 
a pernuinent body and its constitution laid down in the Act, is most 
opportune. It is presided over by the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India, and comprises on the official side the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, seven representatives of Local 
Governments, and four of Native States ; on the business side it 
comprises nine persons nominated by commercial organizations, 
one representing the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, four 
representing cotton -manufacturing or cotton-ginning industries 
in the Central Provinces, Madras, and the Punjab, at)d ten persons 
representing the cotton-growing industry in Madras, Bombay, the 
Uiiited Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces. It 
receives its funds from a levy of four airnas per bale on all 
cotton consumed in Indian mills and exported from India. The 
proceeds will be devoted chiefly to agricultural and technological 
research. Agricultural researolr is largely provided for by grants to 
Provincial Agricultural Departments for the undertaking of 
specific investigations beyond their ordinary activities. Provision 
.for technological research will be made by the Committee under 
its own ' direct control. A scheme for the setting up of a 
miniature* spinning plant which contains both ring and mule 
spindles, Mncluding combing machinery, has been developed, 
and the testing room is fully equipped with the moat modern 
instruments. 
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The Sudan. This is an immense country — ^roughly half the 
size of India. There are fair prospects for growing cotton in the 
Dongola and Berber Provinces, but owing to the ^pare rainfall 
irrigation from the Nile is necessary, and the difficulty is* that the 
water can only be utilized for certain months in the year, as it is 
required for Egypt. There are also gocd prospects for American 
cotton in the rainfall areas south at Senga, Renk and Roseires, but 
there are other larger propositions in the Sudan which are more 
certain ard which can be more quickly developed by irrigation. The 
first in importance is a large tract of land south of Khartoum, 
between the White and Blue Niles, known as the Gezira Plain, which 
comprises an area of .3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres which is capable of 
cultivation by irrigation. Although in appearance this plain looks 
absolutely flat, the land has a slight slope, giving it a well-defined 
fall from the Blue Nile in the east to the White Nile in the west, 
which simplifies the problem for both irrigation and drainage. The 
scheme for cotton-growing in the Gezira was initiated by the late 
Lord Kitchener, and an agreement was entered into with a strojig 
group of capitalists to provide the mo/iey for the commercial pait 
of developing the undertaking. This body is known as the >Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate, and tliev have done remarkablv valuable 
development work. The .scheme i.<! as follows : — The crops are 
pooled. The Government of the Sudan provides the land .and water, 
for which it receives 35 per cent, of the gross value of the crops 
produced. 3’he growers receive 40 per cent, of the same, and the 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate, who make the minor canals, plough the 
land, generally supervise the cultivation, provide ginning and storage 
facilities, and. look after the marketing, gets 26 per cent. Opera- 
tions were started by means of pumping stations erected on the 
Nile, first at Tayiba, later .at Barakat, Hosh, and Wad el Nau, 
and as a result some 20,000 acres of land have been irrigated and now. 
produce about 20,000 bales of 400 lb. each.' The MakWhr T)am, 
near Sennar, If miles in length, stretching across thcf Blue Nile, is 
now in course of construction by the Sudan Government, the 
consulting engineers being Messrs. Coode, Fitzmaurice, Wilson and 
Mitchell, and the contractors Messrs. S. Pearson and Son, Ltd. It 
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is expected to be completed by July 1925, when sufficient water will 
be available to irrigate 100,000 feddans,* providing from 80,000 to 
100,000 bales of cotton. The quality of the cotton produced in 
the Gezica is Sakellarides, which compares most favourably with 
the best Egyptian types. An adverse factor which came to my 
notice when in the Sudan was the damage caused by insect pests. 
'ITie Sudan, like Egypt, is free from the Boll-weevil ; it does not 
suffer from the Pink Boll-worm to airy great extent, but the 
country is not entirely free from other pests, one being the cotton 
^nirips, which injures the plant by feeding on the tissues of the 
leaves and bracds. Aphis is another pest also fairly common. 

As previously .stated, there are other propositions in the Sudan, 
but of a minor character — the chief being Kassala, 'Pokar and 
Credaref. 

Kassala i.-' situated some 2.50 miles east of Khartoum, 'riie 
rainfall here is about 20 inches and coincides with the inundations 
made by the river (lash, which ri.ses as a result of the rains in 
Eritrea, Abyssinia, the boundary being only a few miles distant from 
Kassala. 'I'his river irrigates over a length of 60 miles, then loses 
itself in the desert, 'fhe soil at Ka.ssala is exceedingly good, it has 
dark, rich, black clay, and where tested was from 9 to 12 feet deep. 
After the water from the Ga.sh —which floods the land in June, Jidy 
' and August -has soaked into the soil, cotton is sown aixd after 
October there is no rain. Cotton hero gives from 2i)0 to 250 lb. of 
lint to the acre ; the variety is Sakel, the .same as is grown in Egypt, 
and the staple and quality are excellent. Transport was the 
missing factor, the cotton having to be sent on camel-back to Port 
Sjidan or Suakin, a distance of 250 miles, and the increase of cotton 
production was limited only to the camels available for transport. 
A railway has now been built, and joins the present Port Sudan- 
•Khartoum line at Tliamiam, therefore we may shortly expect quite 
* an hnportant increase in the present prodiuition of 4,000 bales. 

Finally ,Tokar, twenty miles from Trinkitat, on the Red Sea, 
is & son^what similar proposition, the land here being irrigated 
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by the river Baraka. The volume o£ water is not so large as the 
Gash, and it is doubtful if more than 50,000 feddans will be available 
for cotton until some scheme is devised for controlling the waters of 
.the Baiaka. A quantity of cotton is, however, grown and the 
quality is excellent. 

West Africa. A great deal of money has been spent in 
endeavouring to develop the cotton-growing industry in our Colonies 
there, and although attempts were not successful in some cases, they 
have been in others. In Nigeria the Association’s main efforts have 
been concentrated. The population of Nigeria is approximately 
18f millions — ^larger than that of any British Dependency 
except India. The area is approximately 335,700 square miles. 
It is about half the size of the Cotton States of America. The 
inhabitants are good fanners and the land is closely and. well 
cultivated, and the growing of cotton has been practised there for 
many yeai-s, spun and made into clothing for its inhabitants. The 
methods of cultivation practised by the natives themselves are the 
result of long experience, and whether they can be improved upon 
can only be demonstrated to them and justified adequately by 
practical proof that some other method is productive of better 
results. At first in Nigeria cotton plantations were started with 
American overseers, but these were not successful. The country 
is now divided into two separate parts known as the Northern 
Provinces and the Southern Provinces. It is not so much from the 
Southern as from the Northern Provinces that large results are 
looked for. In the former we liavc strong competition in palm oil, 
palm nuts, ground nuts arrd cocoa, but in the latter there is practically 
only groiind nuts which go qrrite well as an alternative crop to cottorj,. 
Again, the Northern Province is out of the forest belt. To encourage 
the small, native cultivators to take rip the growing of cotton, it was 
essential that a market for their crop should be practically guarair- 
teed ; that is to say, the native should receive a definite price for 
his seed cotton when it was growm, and the British Cotton Growing 
Association guaranteed for twelve months ahead a fixgd puce, 
so that the grower when he planted his crop knew what he was 
going to get. Tliis naturally was very big risk for the Association 
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to undertake, for althougli at times profits were made, at others 
heavy losseS were incurred. All the ginning is in the hands of the 
Association, four large up-to-date pneumatic gihneries being in 
commission along the Lagos-Kano Railway at intervals of about 
60 miles. In recent years deteriiiined efforts have been made by the 
Department of Agriculture, in co-oi)eration with the Association, 
to improve tlie cotton coming from Nigeria ; the Agricultural 
Department of the Northern Pioviuces successfully established a 
type from the American long-stapled variety, known as Allens. In 
1914 the production of this type totalled 11 bales. Not only did 
this improved type of cotton yield a heavier crop than the indigenous 
variety, but it also commanded a better price on the Liverpool 
market, being worth about 150 points premium as against a discount 
of 100 points for the other. Consequently the Association always 
offers the native growers an enhanced price, with the result that 
this improved type is rapidly superseding the local variety, so that 
from 11 bales in 1914, 855 bales had been reached in 1918, 3,380 in 
1920, 8,173 in 1922, and in 1923 the total had reached 12,221 bales. 
This year the result is estimated at 17,000 bales, a really fine achieve- 
ment for the Agricultural Department. It seems safe now to predict 
steady progress in the Northern Provinces proportionately to the 
increase of transport facilities, the spread of the activities of the 
* Agricultural Department and general progress of the country 
on modern economic lines. 

In the Southern Provinces, however, the industry has a less 
sure foundation. The climatic conditions cannot, ordinarily, be 
regarded as favourable to the prodiuition of a high grade cotton. 
Attempts have been made to ‘introduce an exotic type of cotton in 
the Southern Provinces, but have not yet met with any substantial 
success. In order to encourage the natives throughout the cotton- 
producing areas to take greater care in handling and picking their 
cotton, steps have be^n taken for all cotton to be graded by Govern- 
ment ex&miMers, and a difference in price is made between Grade I 
and* Gradg II in both the improved and indigenous types. There 
is no doubt that in the course of time the steps which have been 
taken in this respect will prove beneficial and result in a general* 
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improvement in the quality of the cotton. In Nigeria we possess a 
field which, with its population and suitable soil, is capable of 
becoming, next to' India and the Sudan, one of the most important 
cotton propositions in the Empire, but this is not going to be brought 
about without an expenditure of money and energy, and for 
success it would appear that the following essentials are necessary — 
(1) The extension of the present railway system ; the construction 
of light railways to act as feeders to the main or trunk line ; and 
the improvement of roads suitable for motor and other vehicular 
trafl&c. (2) The agricultural staff to be largely augmented so 
that a number of ceirtres may be established to serve as seed farms 
and as an object lesson to the local farmers. 

' Uganda. The Uganda Protectorate covers an area of approxi- 
mately 110,300 square miles, including 16,169 square miles of 
water, and the population was last estimated to be 3 , 150 , 000 . 
It is a blackmail’s country and here also cotton-growing is a native 
industry, the crop being produced by thousands of native peasants, 
European and Asiatic cultivation being negligible, and, speaking 
generally, this existing system of native cultivation would appear 
to be the best. The natives cultivate tlic crop on innumerable 
small plots, which in the aggregate amount to a considerable 
acreage. They have really taken to cotton in a wonderful way, 
the soil is remarkably fertile, and practically every native in the 
cotton-growing area cultivates his quarter-acre plot of cotton. 
The first record of cotton exports from Uganda was in 1904 when 
54 bales were shipped. In 1908 the quantity was 4,000 bales; 
in 1914 42,000 bales, which was further increased in 1921 
to 81,350 bales. For the current year the estimated acreage is 
418,609 acres and a record crop of 100,000 bales is expected. It 
will.thus be seen that it is from Uganda we are at present receiving 
the largest quantity and, for its class, the best cotton from any of 
the new fields. The quality is excellent and is of high sfendard, 
when marketed in a good clean condition. It has a staple of from 
l| in. to Ij^ in., and compares with some of the best irmeiican. 
There are a large number of ginneries in the Protectorate owned by 
cotton-buying and ginning companies and private individuals. 
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The Association is also directly established in the principal buying 
centres. With cotton practically non-existent twenty years ago, 
it must be admitted that the result obtained in s^o short a period 
is most satisfactory ; in fact, cotton has extended so rapidly that it 
now heads the list of exports, being about 80 per cent, of the total 
exports of the Protectorate, and reflects the gieatest ciedit on the 
Agricultural Department i/nd its officers. With improvements in 
transport, new districts will be opened up, and with a sufficiently 
large and up-to-date Agricultural Department to maintain the 
quality and supervise the distribution of seed, it is hopefully 
anticipated that half a million bales per annum will be produced 
in this Protectorate. 

Nyasaland. Tlie tenitory comprised in iJic Nyasaland 
Protectorate is a strip about 520 miles in length iind varying between 
50 to loo miles in width. The area is loughly 40,000 square miles, 
or about one-third the area of the British Isles. The most southerly 
portion of tlie Piotectorate is about 130 miles from the sea. The 
soil and climatic conditions are most suitable for the cultivation of 
cotton ;uid tobac(!o— in fact, tobac/co is cotton’s chief competitor. 
Cotton is (udtivated on the plantation principle, 'fhe British 
Cential Africa Co,, the A. L. Bruce Estates, Ltd., and James Dickie, 
amongst others, have large areas under this crop. In 1915 the 
* acreage under cotton was about 29,500, but some reduction took 
place during the war period, largely due to cotton land being used 
for tobacco owing to the better price obtained. The yield per acre 
varies, but with proper care in the selection of land larger yields 
may be expected. Cotton is also grown by the natives as a native 
industry, and they in many Cases produce good crops, and it has 
been recogirizcd that what was wanted by these growers was a 
steady remunerative price iirstead of greatly fluctrrating prices, 
ko that the possibilities in the production of cotton could be proved. 
Nya*saland cotton generally is excellent in quality, silky, and from 
1^ in. to* 1^^^ in. in staple, but too much of the cotton is stained as 
a re*8ult qf insect pests. Steps are now being taken with a view to 
combating these pests. The first recorded export of cotton from 
Nyasaland was in 1902. The crop in 1916 reached the highest 
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recorded figure of 3,462,000 lb. During the war the necessity for 
producing native foodstuffs for the local forces combined with the 
very high prices for tobacco caused many planters to abandon the 
cotton industry. The native cotton crop also received ‘a check, 
but proofs are not wanting that renewed interest is being taken in the 
industry, and with the view of encouraging the production of cotton 
by the natives, the British Cotton Growing Association has entered 
into an agreement with the Local Goverrrment, render which the 
Association for a period of five years pirrchases all native cotton 
grown on Crown lands in certain districts at a price to be fixed 
armually. By this means it is hoped to give the native grower 
that stability of price without which it was felt that he would never 
be encouraged to persevere in his efforts. 'Phe utilization of agricul - 
tural implements and mechanical means of transport is releasing 
manual labour either for extended agricultural operations or for 
absorption into native industries. The construction of an extension 
of the railway from Luclieriza station on the existing Chindio 
Blantyre Railway to the south end of Lake Nyasa is under considera- 
tion. The opening of the new Trans-Zambesia Railway between 
Beira and Muraca on the south bank of the Zambesi opposite Chindio, 
in July 1922, has already greatly facilitated transport to and from 
the Protectorate. Until a bridge is constructed across the Zambesi, 
connection with Chindio is effected by steam ferry. Boll-worm is 
mainly responsible for the very low yield per acre, but the matter 
is receiving the earnest attetrtion of the local Agricultural Depart- 
ment. A “ Cotton Pest ” Act has been enacted and every cotton 
bush in the country, both Europetm and native, must be uprooted 
and burnt before the end of November, and the results of these 
methods have been found very satisfactory. 

. Tanganyika Territory. Tanganyika Territory, which was 
formerly German East Africa, is a large tract of country of some 
365,000 square miles, the population of the area under- British 
mandatory rule being about 4,000,000. Before the war 'the Uermans 
had devoted a great deal of attention to the development pi cotton- 
growing. This country does not, however, possess one large 
uniform cotton .zone, but a number of districts the conditions of 
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which are rather diverse, and each district’ requires to be treated 
separately. ^ During the war period, and for a little time afterwards, 
the industry was allowed to lapse, but an agricultural staff was 
appointed as soon as practicable and is now at work. One of the 
districts which showed promise of success is that immediately south 
of Lake Victoria, known as Mwanza. 'Wic Association has erected 
two ginneries in this district, but the prospects are very uncertain, 
owing to transport and other difficulties. Of the other areas the 
principal ones are Morogoro, Kilwa and Lindi, and serious attempts 
are being made to foster the cultivation of cotton as a native 
industry. The 1921 crop in Tanganyika produced 7,327 bales, and 
that of 1922 6,276 bales. In that year there was an approximate 
increase of 25 per cent, in the acreage planted, bxit bad weather 
and pests caused an unfortunate fall in the yield. The estimate 
for the 1923 crop is 10,125 bales. Tlie native producers have been 
encouraged to sell all the cotton grown by them and there is little 
local consumption. In addition to the native industry, cotton is 
now being grown on a number of estates under European manage- 
ment, either as a full-time or rotation crop, which might well lead 
to greater developments. 

Kenya, territories comprised under the name of Kenya 

Colony and Protectorate, until recently known as Britisli East 
’ Africa Protectorate, consist of about 240,(X)0 square miles. On the 
west the colony adjoins the Uganda Protectorate, and on the south 
the mandated Tanganyika Territory. 'Phe high prices ruling for 
cotton in 1919 and early in 1920 caused some attention to be given 
to cotton by European fanners, and a small acreage was planted 
on their estates along with Other crops. In the Kavirondo and 
some of the other native reserves a large extension of the area under 
cotton was also made. In order to develop the agricultural resources 
lind wealth of the colony, it is essential that native agriculture 
shorild be fostered, birt in any circumstances progress must inevitably 
be comparatively slow, and to succeed in effecting a substantial 
improveni^nt in native agricultural practice and an increasing 
production, a large number of instructors are required. Hitherto 
cotton-growing in Kenya Colony has not been a success, prefereribe- 
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being given to other crops. The local Government has now elabora- 
ted a certain policy of native development, and with rfu extension 
of the railway system, a vast acreage of native reserves and European 
.owned land will be opened up. 

Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. Situ'e 1910 cotton 
has been exported from the Union of South Africa, but the (quantity 
up to 1916 was not very large. In 1919 it was about 2,000 bales, 
and for the last season about 6,000 bales. (.Jotton is grown on 
plantatiojxs and on land owned by farmers, and not as a native 
industry. The chief centres of production are the Kustenburg and 
Nelspruit districts of the 'J’ransvaal, Natal, and Zulidand, a large 
proportion of which is situated on the Pongola Poort and (handover 
Estates. 'Phe results which have been obtaiixed give some jiromise 
that the cotton industry is likely to become a permanent one. 
Besides those districts in the 'Pransvaal and Natal, including Swazi- 
land and Zululaud, which are already growing cotton, there are in 
addition large tracts of land which have a soil suitable for cottcn 
culture. These latter distiicts are, however, at present uncultivated 
and their development must largely depend on the question of the 
labour supply. Although labour is scarce in many districts, and the 
mines absorb a large proportion of the available supply, there is 
stated to be in South Africa as a whole a certain quantity of labour 
which is lying idle or dormant, but which might be put to agricul- 
tural work. In oi’der to guard against the introduction of insect 
peste, stringent regulations have been enacted against the importa- 
tion of cotton seed and uuginned cotton into the Union from any 
other country except under Government supervision. For the 
successful development of cotton-growing in South Africa and in all 
cotton-growing countries, it is of the utmost importance, to maintain 
a pure seed supply. One of the most suitable varieties which has 
been produced in tlie Union is the “ Bancroft ” type, and if thisi 
seed can be obtained and kept pure, then it might be continued. 
That most excellent cotton can be grown has been provod, that there 
are facilities both in suitable soil and labour for growing a jl^rge crop 
is also beyond doubt, and as the Department of Agiiculture is now 
tackling the problem seriously progress should be well maintained 
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The newly-established Colony of Southern Khodevsia is a pro- 
mising area as a supplementary source of supply. It has been 
known for many years thM cotton could be groWn, and no doubt 
the preseht high prices will help to induce the farmers to consider 
the question of cotton cultivation on an extensive scale. In North- 
eastern Rhodesia cotton has also been gro\vn for some years, but the 
crops for the past thiee or four years have not been very large. 
This is partly due to tobacco proving more remunerative and cheap 
transport facilities being non-existent. Geographically, North- 
eastern Rhodesia is a part of Nyasaland. Transport is the problem, 
and it is doubtful if there can be any large development until that 
territory is connected by railway with either the Zambesi or 
Blantyre. 

Australia. It is now clear that certain parts of the Common- 
wealth of Australia are capable of producing cotton of high standard 
and staple, and great efforts are being made to establish the cotton- 
growing industry. The Association has taken an interest in cotton- 
growing in Queensland for a number of years, and the following offer 
was made by the Association in August 1920. 

The British Cotton Growing Association will guarantee fur 
a period of five years a selling price of l.s. 6d. per lb. of 
lint for all clean cotton of good quality forwarded to them, 
freight and insurance paid, for sale in Liver|.rool. The 
cotton to be produced from cotton seed such as Allen’s 
Improved, fVrok’s Long Staple, Egyptian Sakel or similar 
long-stapled varieties, such seed to be issued by the 
Queensland Agricultural Department. The guarantee to 
date from 1st Jariuary, 1920, and the Association’s total 
loss throughout the period to be limited to an amount 
not exceeding £10,000. 

The amount of £10,000 eventually was exhausted, and the 
Queensland Government decided to continue to guarairtee the 
growers *a fixed price. Queensland at present is the only Australian 
State wh^re cotton is grown in appreciable quantities, although 
the northern parts of New South Wales have made considerable 
experiments. The area under cultivation for cotton in QueenslfJnd 
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has increased from 166 acres in 1920 to over 100,000 acres 
in 1924, and in addition it is estimated that between 20,000 and 
30,000 acres will be planted in New South Wales this year. The 
.North-west of Western Australia and the Northern territories 
also have possibilities. Tlie development of cotton-growing in 
Australia has two interesting features. One is that only white 
labour is employed, and the other is that the industry is being 
developed along lines tending to confine cotton production to small 
areas and incidental to other farming operations. The Common- 
wealth and State Oovernments are doing all they can to encourage 
the cotton-growing industry, and have adopted a bold policy of 
guaranteeing a price up to 5\d. per lb. for all first quality seed 
cotton <lelivered at the ginneries. The quality of the cotton is 
excellent. The Queensland Government have further legislated to 
prohibit the cultivation of ratoon cotton. The Boll-weevil is not 
yet known, but there are other pests such as the Boll- worm, etc. ; 
therefore by prohibiting ratooning and insisting on the old plants 
being uprooted and burnt every year, it is hoped to keep the country 
clear as far as possible of the chief pests which prey upon cotton. 

The West Indies, nie bulk of the cotton grown in the 
West Indian Islands, principally in St. Vincent, Montserrat, Bar- 
bados, St. Kitts, etc., is what is known as Sea Island, a distinct 
variety ; the superfine type from St. Vincent is the longest and 
finest cotton grown in the world. With the rapid change that was 
experienced in the cotton trade from a state of great prosperity to 
deep depression, the demand for Sea Island cotton declined. The 
Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, however, boldly 
came to the rescue and have continued to purchase practically 
the whole production for several years past. The goods made from 
Seji Island cotton are largely used for luxury purposes, and will 
probably be the last to feel any advance in view of the general' 
poverty of the nations. The Pink Boll-worm has also, unfortunately, 
made its appearance in the Islands of Montserrat aneV St. Kitts, 
and although every precaution was promptly taken by the ^ Imperial 
Department of Agriculture to stamp out the pest, and especially 
to ‘prevent its spread to other Islands, it is feared the outbreak 
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will result for a time in some curtailment of the area under cotton. 
The quantity produced is between 4,000 and .5,000 bales, and is 
quite sufficient to meet the present demand. Mo’st of the planta- 
tions are in the hands of Europeans, although the peasant growers 
. produce quite a fair quantity. An Imperial Agricultural College 
has recently been established in the West Indies and is rituated 
in the Island of IVinidad. The foundation stone of the new building 
was laid on 4th January last. It is anticipated that the work to 
be carried out by this college should be of considerable value in 
connection with cotton cultivation in all tropical countries. 

Iraq (Mandated). Experinrents which were made shortly 
after the Armistice by the Agricultural Department proved that 
this country offered immense possibilities, the yield per acre in some 
instances being higher than is obtained in other parts of the world. 
Owing to the small rainfall, however, cotton will have to be grown 
under irrigation. The soil and climate largely resemble that of 
Egypt. The experiments mentioned above indicated that a 
variety which has been given the name of “ Mesowhite ” was about 
the most successful. The great need of Mesopotamia, however, is 
population. The country is larger than the United Kingdom 
and yet its people do not number as many as those in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In the winter of 1919-20, the A.ssociation 
* sent out a delegation to that country to investigate the possibilities 
on the spot, the result of which was a decision to commence direct 
operations and a ginning plant was .sent out and is now working at 
Baghdad. This plant deals with all the cotton at present grown. 
The production for 1922-23 season was 350 bales, and for the present 
season about 1,500 bales. Under the more healthy and secure 
conditions now being obtained, the population will no doubt 
im^rease, and with the provision of the necessary capital for 
development work there is every possibility of obtaining 100,000 
*bale«, wliich it shoitld be possible to produce on land provided 
with wifter » from the existing works. But the ultimate 
pos8ibilitie,s of the country with a sound irrigation syste^n and 
a largely increased population are estimated at one million bales 
annually. 
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Ceylon. Experiments by cotton and rubber planters were con- 
ducted over several years, and the Association some yearfi ago erected 
a small ginning plant, but cotton as a commercial crop was not a 
success, mainly owing to the excessive rainfall and to the fact that 
there were other crops which paid the planters better, principally tea, 
rubber, etc., and consequently the industry was not persevered with. 
We liave not the .slightest doubt that cotton can be grown in Ceylon, 
and at prices ruling to-day it should be a payable proposition, more 
especially as there is not the same keen competition from other 
products. 

There are alro many other places where experiments have 
been carried out and where a certain quantity of cotton is grown, 
especially in Cyprus, Malta, Eiji, Palestine, British Guiana, etc. 
In other spheres the possibilities have not been such as to warrant 
further expenditure • and trouble. I'he result of the work to-day 
is that about one-quarter of a million bales of cotton are produced 
in the new fields of the British Empire, and many of the types are 
not only equal to but an improvement on similar types produced in 
America and Egypt. In some colonies cotton-growing has not been 
attended ' with the full measure of success which was looked for, 
but in many places its progress and expansion has quite come 
up to expectations, and what is of more importance is the fact 
that the permanency of the industry in those new areas has been 
established, but we want to .see the project carried to maturity, 
and that is to luive the Empire making good any deficiencies in our 
raw cotton supply, but new and experimental work is’ of necessity a 
slow growth. 

The magnitude of the task which the As.scciation has set out 
to accomplish proved too great, for after all they had certain 
limitations, and as the result of. recommendations the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation was formulated, and was established 
under Royal Charter, dated 1st November, 1921. U«dei“ its 
Charter the Corporation will, amongst other functions., have power 
to — 

(1) Assist in the enlargement and strengthening of the 
Agricultural Departments of the Dependencies and 
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Colonies, and to provide facilities for training men 
for posts nnder these Departments. 

(2) Establish a bureau for the disseminatioh of informatimi. 

on cotton-growing and to issue a jo\irnal containing 
useful information on the subject. 

(3) Undertake the marketing of crops where this will prove 

of assistance to the local Government. This latter 
work will doubtless be done in conjuwtion with the 
British Cotton Growing A.ssociation. 

During the war the British and Egyptian Governments con- 
trolled the buying and selling of Egyptian cotton, the profits 
amounting to a large sum. Half of this money was retained by the 
Egyptian Government, and of the balance which came to the 
British Government it was decided that one million sterling sluudd 
be liaii'hHl over to the J^hnpii'c Cotton Growing Corporation. More- 
over, spinners and manufacturers also approved of the proposal 
of a levy, which has been made obligatory on all users and i ; enforce- 
able by law, in terms of an Act of Parliament, which received the 
Royal Assent in July 1923. The Corporation has already got to 
work, having experts in South Africa, Australia, Tanganyika and 
Nyasaland, who are engaged in the production of suitable seed, 
elimination of insect pests, etc. The British Cotton Growing Associa- 
* tion retains its .separate identity and will work in close co-operation 
with the Corporation, only its chief work in the development of new 
areas will be, where necessary, the handling of the cotton when 
grown, which comprises the ginning, baling and marketing of it, and 
attending to its disposal in the home markets. The Association 
wijl also attend to the supplying of stores, building.s, machinery, 
etc., and in many other directions continue to assist the industry 
for which it has laboured since 1902. 

' In conclusion, it may be stated that the results have been 
attaihed»by progressive stages, but tliey have necessitated a vast 
amount Of closely coixcentrated work and the task has been no 
light’ one. , Like every other great undertaking, the movement has 
needed the helping hand and sympathetic assistance of H. M. 
Government, especially of the Colonial Office. _ The Imperial 

6 
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Institute did most important work in the scientific examination of 
cotton samples and the provision of men for the 'Agricultural 
Department. Lftst, but not least, a warm tribute must be paid to 
the Governors and officials of the new cotton-prodiicing ‘countries, 
who without exception have taken the keenest interest in the 
work ; but it is upon the Department of Agriculture that the real 
burden of the day has fallen and to whom the success already 
achieved is largely due, and I take this opportunity of tendering to 
all the grateful thanks of Lancashire for the part they are playing 
in increasing the world’s cotton supply. 



THE MAINTENANCE RATIONS OF ANIMALS * 


BY 

R. O. LINTON, M.R.C.V.S., 

Department of Hygiene, Royal (Diek) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. . 

A MAINTENANCE ration may be described as that which will 
keep an animal that is in a resting non-prodncing condition and 
in good health in the same condition and at the same weight for 
an indefinite period. A diet which keeps an animal at a constant 
weight and apjmrently in good health for a shoi't period is not 
necessarily a true maintenance ration. For cxam[)le, certain 
monkeys kept in confinement in .a 7.00 which are accustomed under 
natural conditions to a varied diet, including insects and grubs, 
may live for a considerable time in confinement on a diet of mixed 
fruits and nuts. When eventually these animals die, post-mortem 
examination not infrequently reveals a hitherto imsusj)ected osteo- 
malacia, evidence that the diet has been deficient. It is, therefore, 
to be assumed that long befoie symptoms of illness became evident 
the animals had been living in a condition of “ half-health,” hence 
one would not be justified in regarding this diet as a maintenance 
ration, notwithstanding the fact that it does maintain life even 
to the exteirt of several years. 

In connection with the domestu^ated animals, in many cases 
it’ is very difficult to say what really constitutes a true basal ration 
if it is agreed that the diet must maintain health for a long and not a- 
short period. There are many factors which have to be taken into 
• consideration, any one of Avhich, if neglected, may tend to lower 
the hcafth-level of the animal. Every basal ration shoidd be' 
con^jtructed so as to allow for sufficieht exercise, as a certain minimum 
of exercis* is essential if health is t») be maintained. The writer^ 


Hcprintc'd tivni The lAtncet, dat^^cl 19th July, 1924> 
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when feeding oats stained with methylene-blue to horses for the 
purpose of determining the rate of passage of food through the 
intestine, found that a few minutes’ walking exercise round a yard 
caused the faeces to be evacuated several hours earlier than'wheu the 
same animals wore kept standing tietl up in a stall. Dogs accustomed 
to regular exercise, and thus regular evacuation of the rectun\ and 
bladder, when kept confined in a cage fail to get rid of their waste 
products as soon as they should, and thus real health is not main- 
tained. It is well known that cattle and horses when cr)nveyed by 
ship, even for a short distance, show a gain in weight out of propor- 
tion of the amount of food they could have digested. Tliis tem- 
porary increase in weight is due to the accumulation of indigestilile 
food and waste products in the intestinal tract. This is a very 
important point to keep in mind when carrying out feediirg experi- 
ments witJi animals confirred in cages, for this delay in evacuation of 
residual matter, if continued for an appreciable period, is bound to 
have a detrimental effect on tire health of the animals. 

Requirements for a basal ration. 

U'he lequirements for a proper basal ration for animals may 
be summarized as follows:’ (1) The net caloric intake must be 
equivalent to the basal fasting katabolism, t ogether with an allow- 
ance for the increased metabolism due to tiie specific dynamic action 
of the food consumed. (2) It must supply sufficient net energy for 
adequate exercise. (3) Additional metabolisable energy may be 
required simply for the purpose of supplying heat in the case of 
animals where the critical temperature is of practical importance. 

(4) There inust be sufficient protein to equalize nitrogen outgo. 

(5) There must be sufficient “ coart e ” food in the ration to open out 
the concentrated food and thus allow the free access of digestive 
juices. (6) An adequate bulk to the ration is necessaiy to cause the 
optimum distension of the stomach and intestines necessary for 
proper digestion and to give that sense of repletion without which 
the animal will not be contented. (7) The protein and non-protein 
Constituents must be in proper proportion the one to the other, as 
alrio must the fat to the protein, for the optimum digestion of the 
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food to take place. (8) There must be a properly-balanced and 
sufficient mineral supply to ensure a normal ionic conceotration. 

(9) The food must be suitable for the particular species of animal. 

(10) An adequate supply of vitamins is essential. (11) Finally, 
the food must be palatable. 

Neglect to study the above points when formulating rations, 
especially when the object of feeding an animal is to conduct a 
feeding experiment, may bo the cause of very misleading results, 
and it should be remembered that whilst animals possess a consider- 
able flexibility in their capacity to utilize strange and unnatural 
food, this power to acquire tolerance is }\ot imlimited. 

Maintenance requirements oe horses and cattle. 

Maintenance requirements of farm animals are sometimes 
expressed in terms of net enerffy, which is ecpiivalent to Kellner’s 
production starch equivalent, or, on the other hand, in terms of 
fjross diyestible energy, which is equivalent to Aiinsby’s metabolisable 
etnrgy, or the so-called maintenance starch equivalent. The caloric 
value of I lb. of metabolisable energy expressed as starch is 1,710 
kilo-calories (C) ; that of 1 lb. of net energy expressed as production 
starch equivalent is 1,071 0. 

In accordance with our conception of a true basal maintenance 
ration, the requirements for the maintenance of a horse have been 
studied by many interested in animal nutrition. A critical study 
of the investigations that have been made to this cud has been 
provided by Armsby in his “ Nutrition of Farm Animals.”*^ Armsby 
accepts the finding of Zunts and llagemaun, which is that for an 
an imar weighing 1,000 lb. there is required a total of 11,900 C. 
of metabolisable energy made up its follows : — 

Net energy fur internal work . . . . . . . . C. 

Addition:) I ie<iuired for heat prodiietion •. .. .. 7,800 0. 

• 

Total metabolisable energy .. .. 11,900 C. 

•This caloric requirement is not taken to mean the physiological 
— ^inimumbut an economic minimum. 


* Armsby, H. P. 2' he Nutrition vf Farm Anitnals, JJew Y^nk, 1917. 
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In 1917^ I estimated the maintenance requirement^ for horses 
and,, basing my iialcnlations on a study of former investigations and 
on the rations given in practice, suggested tliat a total of 13,000 C. 
of metabolisable energy would meet the demands of a 1,000 lb. 
horse — that is, a light draught horse — ^where the temperature of the 
surrounding air was not too low, and provided that the ration 
contained sufficient net energy for physiological purposes. It was 
also assumed tliat this 13,000 C. would allow for the minimum of 
exercise required to tnaintain health. 

It wmdd appear, however, to be very difficult, if, indeed, it is 
not even impossible, to fix wjth any high degree of accuracy the 
maintenance requirements of honses atul t.) express them in terms 
of calorie.s. 'I'his is so for two reasons ; fii’st, l)e(;au.se there is such 
divergence between the findings of the various investigators as to 
what coiustif utes a nvaintcnancc ration ; and, secondly, because 
we have but rudimentary knowledge of the real caloric value of the 
different foods for these animals, either when fed as single foods 
or in combination, as when a composite diet is giveji, as, for example, 
hay, straw and grain, it is well known that the digestibility, and 
hence the net energy value, of foods varies according to the combina- 
tion in which they are given. 

When calculating the rations of horses, it has been commonly 
assumed that the sanre food has aix equal value for both the rumi- 
nant and the liorsc, and though Kellner himself says that his 
“ starch values ” may be applied to both horses and ruminants, 
this is doubtlul- at least with a number of foods. Indeed, Armsby 
gives a 'much higher value to some foods for the horse than be 
does for ruminants, so that as some people use Kellner’s figures 
aqd some Armsby’s, it is not surprising that conflicting resrdts arc 
obtained. 

If wc assume Kellner’s deductions to be correct d'nd that 
6*6 lb. of “ starch ” will satisfy the demands of a tUstiiig horse 
weighing 1,000 lb., then 16 lb. of “ good ” quality meado'v hay will 


* Linton, 11. G. 7 Ke M>uiiten>ince iteqnircinotits of Horses. Yet, JoHr,y A[>ril 1917. 
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constitute a iuaiutenah.ee ration so far as its energy value is con- 
cerned, since this quantity of hay has a metabolisable energy of 
12,483 0. and a net energy value of 5,355 C. We know in practice 
that 16 lb. of hay is fully as much as an animal of this size could eat 
in a day. If we refer to any published tables of food values, we find 
that, while it is stated that 16 lb. of “ good ” meadow hay has a net 
energy value of 5,355 C., an eqiial quantity of “ very good ” meadow 
hay had a net value of 6,954 C. So that here we have a difference* 
of 1,600 C. in a diet of 16 Ib. of hay, according to whether the feeder 
classes it as good or very good. To illustrate still further what 
confusion exists regarding food values for animals and their applica- 
tion when an attempt is made to construct a diet on “ scientific ” 
lines, we may refer to an extunple of a maintenance ration for a 
bullock given by Prof. T. B. Wood in his recently-published 
” Animal Nutrition.”' (In page 169, Wood quotes Kellner’s figure 
for the net energy value of barley straw at 209 C. per lb. and Arrnsby’s 
figure at 366 (J. per lb. Accepting tne latter figure which, as he 
says, was determined miu'h more recently, Wood considers that 
17 lb. of barley straw will sup|)ly siifficient net energy for the 
maintenance requirements of a 9 (5wt. bullock, that is, 6,000 C. of 
net energy, ('riiis ration is, of (course, deficient in protein, as Wood 
^ points out.) In subsequent pages, when t'onxpoundiug rations 
containing barley struAv for bullocks. Wood makes use of Armsby’s 
figure, but in his table of food values leaves the agriculturist to 
construct his rations from Kellner’s figure, which is the one, lightly 
or wrongly, that is in general use. What this difference in values 
means is made clear when it is understood that if Armsby’s figure 
is* used, then 16'5 lb. of barley straw will presumably supply the 
6,000 calorie^ required, and if Kellner’s be utilized, then no less, 
than 28 ’7 will be necessary. If Aimsby’s figure is right, then 
.kellner’s must of nec^essity be wrong, and as dairymen have been 
in the liabit of constructing “ scientific ” rations for their cows 
froi^ Kellnef’s figures, they will be perturbed at finding their 
careful caksulations liable to so great an error. 


* VVouil, T. B. Animal NiUritian, Cunbridge, 192^. 
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Fallacies to be avoided, 

..Attention is drawn to the "above simply for the purpose of 
emphasizing the danger of utilizing values that are. assumed to be 
correct. Wlxen we consider still further the great variation that 
exists in the quality of the foods given to animals, the divergence 
in views among those who have studied animal nutrition as to the 
energy required for maintenance, the fact that in many instances 
* food values, such as they are, for ruminants are assumed to be 
applicable to the horse and, indeed, even to the pig, and many other 
conflicting assumptions, one is naturally led to ask, how is one to 
determine what are maintenance rations for the various domestica- 
ted animals ? It would appear to be necessary before C()ndu(;ting a 
feeding experiment for the purpose of determining a fine point in 
animal nutrition to find out the maintenance lequircments for 
each animal for the particular food used, 'rhis can only be done 
by careful and prolonged experiment. 

Having determined the maintenance reejuirements of an 
animal of any given weight, those for other animals of the same 
species, but of different weights may bo calculated approximately 
by means' of the well known surface law of Rubner. 'l''hough not 
sufii(;iently accurate for experinxental work, this method may be 
applied to everyday use provided that it is not interpreted toe 
literally. A considerable margin for error must be allowed. 
Kstimates of the weight of horses are often exaggerated. 'I'he 
writer found the weight of British Army horses in good hard-working 
condition, not fat, to be as follows : Heavy drauglit mules 1,350 lb., 
heavy draught horses 1,300 lb., light draught horses 1,150 lb., light 
drauglit mules 1,100 lb., riders flr.st class 1,075 lb., and riders second 
class 975 lb. The average weight of heavy draught horses kept in a 
faftter condition than those in the army is 14 cwt. It is an excep- 
tional animal that weighs over 16 cwt., though some approach a 
ton in weight. 

A maintenance ration for horses that in the pa'St few years 
has been well tested is tfiat laid down by the Ministry of Agricultuie 
for horses exported from this country to Europe. For horses of 
the larger type this is 15-20 lb. per day, for smaller animals 10-15 lb., 
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and foi small ponies and asses 5-10 lb. The average weight of these 
animals, excluding small ponies, is 11 cwt. Some few monthp ago 
the writer had a consignment of 22 horses weighed immediately 
before embarkation and again immediately after disembarkation at 
Antwerp. Every horse showed a maiked increase in weight, and 
while, as stated before, this increase is in part undoubtedly due to 
incomplete evacuation of the intestinal tract, it at least indicates 
that the quantity of hay consumed was not below maintenance 
requirements. 



^otes 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FEEDING OF HORSES 
ON LATHYRUS SATIVUS. 

The question of the poisonous properties often ascribed to 
Lathyrm sativus (a small and somewhat three-cornered mottled pea) 
by older writers has recently been under ijrvestigation, not with 
a view to utilizing the grain avS animal frvrd, but to arrive at some 
practical decision as to whether or not a snaill percentage as an 
adulterant to grain might with safety be allowed in animal rations. 

To arrive at some idea of the percentage of Lathyrm sativus 
contained nonnally in gram as purchased and supplied to the Army, 
samples were obtained from stations (;overmg practically the wliole 
of India, these were carefully hand-picked and the following 
adulterations recorded 


Statiiili 

Pfreeiita-o 

\Lathyr^m 

saliaus 

Station 

Percentage 

Tjathyrns 

saiivui* 

Risalpur . . 

0'0r» 

Secuiidcjabad 


Rawalpindi 

•• 

Mhow 

(Vll 

Jubbulpore 

O-O’r 

Anibala 

• • 

Jbansi 

0*04 

Kirkec 

000 

Nowshera 

on 

Allahabad 

3*87 

Bangalore 

0-22 

Lucknow 

3-37 

Delhi 

•• 

Muzaffarporc . . . ! 

0*05 

Meefut . . * . . 

0*41 

Quetta 


Lahore 

0-80 

Karachi 



Records available contain no mention of ill effecto of feeding 
gram thus adulterated to animals. „ 

Following on this, feeding experiments were carried out at 
tlie Station Veterinary Hospital, Lucknow, and as it has been 

( 64C ) 
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sugpsted that the poisonous properties attributed to Lathyrm ‘ 
sotivus may be due to contamiuatiou by other small seeds^' not 
identified, the TjttthyTUs sotivus was cleansed of all other grains 
before feeding— from 16 maunds (1,280 lb.) of TMhjrus sativm, 
30 lb. of other grains were extracted. 

Seven horses were selected for the e-Kpcriment which was 
continued over a period of 35 days. 

Two horses received 10 lb. Lothyriis sativiis per diem with 
chaff and hay. 

Two horses received 5 lb. fjothyrus jier diem with 5 lb. bran, 
also (haff and hay. 

Two horses received 2 lb. [jathyriis, 1 11). bran, 4 lb. barley, 
chaff and hay. 

One horse received gradually increasing ((uautitics of the 
seeds removed from the matter {lea by screening, starting with 
2 oz. four times a day ii]) to 8 « /.. four times a day, in addition to 
tlie ordinary hospital diet. 

It was found that tlie animals had considerable difficulty in 
masticating the grain {Lathyrax mtiviis), tlierefore from the 3rd 
day onwards it w^as given cruslied. 

All the animals were either I’iddeu or lunged twice a day. 

Temperature, jiulse, aiul le.spiration of all animals remained 
normal throughout the time they were under observation. 

The only abnormality noticed was that one horse showed 
inco-ordination of movement on the 17th day which ivas more 
marked on the following day ; afterwards the animal improved and 
became normal although no alteration was made in diet and the 
incident \V 3 S probably not attributiible to Lathy rus sotivus. 

As a final expei-iment all animals in liospital received 1 lb. 
of Lathyrus sotivus per diem for 4 days. Nothing abnormal was 
no, tied. 

Tfiipse observations are of interest. The evidence of older 
observers tliat lathyrism (paralysis) in animals docs at times result 
from feeding Lathyrus sotivus cannot be dismissed. 

It may be that the grain is only poisonous 
(i) Under certain conditions of growth. 
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(m) Intermittently as in the case of linseed and mustard 
as recorded by Major-General Sir John Moore, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., Mr. H. ^udor Hughes, 

B.Sc., F.R.aV.S., and Mr. G. T. Dunne, F.R.C.V.S., 
in the “ Veterinary Journal ” of January 1924, the 
poison in such cases being due to a glucoside formed 
under certain conditions, e.g., fermentation. 

This view appears to be the most likely one and is supported, 
by the fact that the poisonous effects in all these cases are reported 
to be destroyed if the grain is boiled, but this, however, was not 
confirmed in further experiments on three horses receiving daily 
2 lb. of Lathyrus sativm for a period of 2 months after it had been 
soaked for 12 hours and fermented. 

The results of the experiments lead one to (‘onclude that the 
adulteration of gram as normally supplied to the Army in India 
can be ignored as far as it is likely to produce any ill effects on 
animals. [W. H. Walker, Lt.-Col., R.A.V.C.] 


* 

* * 

UNITED PROVINCES POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 

Although the model farm of the United Provinces Poultry 
Association at Lucknow was to a large extent wrecked by the 
devastating liootls of September 1923, whicli involved the removal 
of the entire stock of 450 birds to very cramped tpiarters for over 
■ a month just at the time when the breeding pens had been mated 
for the season, the financial aspect of its working, as disclosed in 
the fourth annual report for 1923-24, was quite satisfactory, '^llie 
gross j'ceeipts of Bs. 9,513 not only covered the a(.‘tual working 
of the farm but also provided the salary of Ks. 300 per. month 
paid to the farm manager which, if the farm were a private concern, 
would be profit to the owner-numager. When it is remembered 
that the farm carriiis only a hundred head of breeding stock, there 
will remain no doubt that there is scope for reliable commercial 
poultry farms in the country. 

The educational side of the Association’s work has largely 
developed and is by no means confined to the United Provinces 
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only. "Phe winter classes for students are well attended, and 
during the year under report over a dozen lads were fully trained 
in poultry farming. The success of the annual’ egg-laying com- 
petition &nd all-India show has created so much interest in the 
countryside that poultry shows have become prominent features 
of various agricultural fairs held in the province, and at the Etah 
Exhibition as many as 2,000 birds were offered last year for 
competition. It is also gratifying to know that many Indian 
zemindars are opeiiing poultry farms on tlieir own account with 
the foundation stock supplied by the Lucknow farm, and there is 
a growing demand for trained managers. Although considerable 
stimulus lias been given to this valuable cottage industry by the 
activities of the Association during the last four yeais, much 
remains to be done, and it is to be hoped that the Association with 
its energetic Secretary will get a fresh lease of life when the 
experimental period terminates this year. 

* 

* * 

AMERICAN COTTON SITUATION. 

“ Txik Manchester Guardian Commercial” of 21st August, 
1924, has issued its seccaid annual review of American cotton. The 
progress and prospects of the new cotton crop are very fully consi- 
dered, special attention being paid to the part played by the 
weatl':er and the Boll-weevil. Methods of fighting pests, as well as 
methods of culti\ation, fertilization and marketing are dealt with 
in so much detail that the supplement provides a valuable guide to 
cotton-growers in the United States as well as in the new fields. 

Mr. W. G. Reed in reviewing the past season writes : — The 
season is clasing with sufficient qotton on hand to meet present 
requirements, and with the whole cotton trade anxiously following 
hew crop prospects. There are grave fears that the early movement 
will ’not* be sufficient to provide cotton for the increased demand 
expecteef from spiiming mills. The carry-over to the new season is 
more than half a million bales smaller than that of a year ago. 
which at that time was thought to be lower than was consistent 
with safety. The trade, however, has managed .to get through- 
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another year of approaching famine, but only because of sharp 
reductions in consumption ; with the impoving trade which many 
competent observers expect in the early fall supplies of cotton will 
. be little more than adequate ; the size of the new crop, which was 
considered of prime importance a year ago, is of even greater 
moment this year, and until an adequate crop is assured nervous 
markets must be expected, and a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand in the southern skies will crowd telegraphs and cables with 
messages of hope or fear to the spinners of the world. 

Mr. C. T. Revere, of the New York Cotton Exchange, comments 
on the new crop as follows : — The two Carolinas each promise a 
shorter crop than last season.’ North Carolina has suffered from a 
late start that ^vas complicated by too much rain in June and 
early July. The situation there has improved considerably of late, 
but the production probably will fall considerably below last season, 
with fair indications for a minimum of 800,000 bales. South 
Carolina is in somewhat tlie same positio)i as its northern neighbour. 
The Piedmont districts have done fairly well, but there has been too 
much rain elsewhere until recently. The State might nin close to 
800,000 bales, but a fairly safe ininimuni, barring unusual weevil 
damage not now indicated, wOuld be 700,000 bales. 

Georgia, in my opinion, will furnish one of the surprises of the 
crop season. Though some estimates are for a yield of 1,000,000 
bales, it would not be surinising if the State came closer to 1,600,000 
bales, remarkable as such a recovery may appear. The absence 
of hea’vy weevil damage furnishes the explanation. Alabama stands 
a chance of raising about as large a crop as two years ago, as weevil 
damage so far has been comparatively slight. Mississippi,, it would 
seem from current reports, should go well above 1,000,000 bales,, 
and might easily reach 1,200,000, Tennessee is problematical, 
althou^i 300,000 bales is apparently a reasonable minimum . 
Louisiana has suffered from heavy drought, but has escaped the 
weevil damage that has caused such havoc for a number of years. 
No guess could be made as to its prospects. Arkansas may fall 
as low as 800,000, but there are some very good judges of Crop, 
oonditiens in that State who estimate the yield at 1,000,000 to. 
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1,200,000. Oklahoma has scored a remarkable recovery, with 
excellent yirospects for a yield above 1,000,000 bales. The^ far 
western States of Arizona, New Mexico, and California all have 
prospects for the largest crops in their liistory. 

As to Texas, August will have to tell the story. Anything 
can happen there, but some portions of the State already have a 
fairly large crop made in well-developed bolls. 'Phis is particularly 
true of the Ked River section of North Texas and in portions of 
West Texas. South-west 'Pexas has had rather too much rain. 
West Texas has had no such drouglit as prevailed over that district 
last season, though the benefits accruing from scattered showers, 
ranging from one-third of an inch to two inches, represent a question 
open to controversy. 

Mr. G. W. Fooshe, WTiting on the influence of weather on the 
yield, reports that Eoll-weevil emergence this season has proved 
strikingly light as compared with other more recent years. It 
may also be noted, in this coiinection, that infestation up to the 
middle of July was ex(;ecdingly light in practically the whole of the 
cotton-producing area. 'I’oo nuich rain has fallen in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, and there is fear that, if these aie unduly prolonged, 
the foundation may be laid for rapid spread of these pests. But, 
taking tlie remainder of the belt, rainfall during the thirty or forty 
days prior to mid-.hily proved exceedingly light. Furthcritiore, 
with the exception of a few days of cool weather round the fourth 
of the current month, teiuperatures have been abnormally high. 
Even in June temperatures ranging from 100 to 112 degrees 
maximum prevailed over the greater portion of Texas and Oklahoma, 
while TuaviTua of 90 to 95 appeared in the central valley States and the 
south-east. ■ The heavy rains in the South Atlantic States are keeping 
temperatures comparatively low there, but they are above the 
’ seasonal average in all the remainder of the cotton-producing area. 

' Prevalence of ‘these high tempe-atures is tending to keep 
infestation down to pretty small proportions. At the same time, 
absence qf anything beyond widely scattered showers is making 
it possible for planting interests, equipped to do so, to use calcium 
arsenate and other poisons with a very high degree of efifectiveness. 
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'I'hiis with the possiblfe exception of North. Carolina, South Caro- 
lina,, and Georgia, where some increase in infestation iS reported, 
there is ground • for the hope that weevil may prove far less 
numerous and far less destructive than in any recent year. ' Already 
reports are coming in from Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi 
to the effect that, in the absence of weevil of importance, more 
fruitage has already been taken on by the plants than came to 
maturity during the preceding season. 

The supply of poison for combating the Boll-weevil is dealt 
with by Miss E. M. Miller of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. During 192.3, she writes, about 31,000,000 pounds 
of calcium arsenate were consumed in the United States. Part 
of this Avas used in order to combat the army worm, instead of the 
Aveevil. The Standing Committee on Arsenic estimated that 
1,674,000 acres of cotton, or 4*4 per cent, of the total American 
acreage, was treated. Early in 1924 it was stated by the Commit- 
tee that if the price of calcium arsenate should remain Ioav through 
the current season — ^that is, below 13 5 cents per pound, f. o. b. 
factory — its use this season might double, possible consumption 
being estimated at from 65,000,000 to 75,000,000 pounds. This 
amount would treat nearly 4,000,000 acres, or 10 per cent, of the 
total acreage planted to cotton. Calcium arsenate was (quoted 
on July 25th at 9 cents per poui-d, New York. Some sections noAV 
report that 10 per cent, of the total acreage may be dusted with 
calcium arsenate, but it is probable that the percentage for the 
cotton belt as a whole will be materially lower. The ineffectiveness 
of calcium arsenate in Avet weather and the large measure of control 
exerted by heat and sunshine, whether or not calcium arsenate 
is applied, tend to retard the rap^d extension of its use.' 

m 

>l> !» 

PEACE AND PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL POPULATION. > 

The following has been received from the President'^ of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome : — , 

The seventh meeting of the General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture took place on May 25th last, when 
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on the motion of the French Government the following resolution 
was passed unanimously : — 

“ 'Fhe General Assembly 

being of opinion that farmers ii\ all countries represent one 
of the elements that make for peace as between peoples; that 
order, tranquility and contijiuity in daily work are the essential 
iactors in agricultural prosperity and progress and thus the source 
of the well-being of Nations ; 

that the maintenanc^e of the idea of peace is indispensable to 
the order and tranquillt}'’ of the peoples ; 

that farmers are among those who are most chiefly interested 
in the suppression of the dangers as well as of the horrors and 
disasters of war ; 

considering that the International Institute of AgricultuTe was 
fouixdcjtl, according to the generous sentiment of His Majesty 
Victor- Rrnmanuel HI, King of Italy, in order that it might become 
a means of procnoting solidarity among all fai-mers and thereby 
a powerful instrument of peace, resolves — ■ 

(1) to request the adhering States to establish among Agricad- 
tural Associations and Societies an ac-tive propaganda for the 
encouragement among farmers of the idea of agricultural progress 
► which is indissolubly connected with peaceful development iii. 

international relations ; 

(2) to instruct the Permanent Committee to enter into com- 
nuinicatio)i with the various Governments in order, in agreemeirt 
with them, to discover the best practical methods for influencing 
public opinion throughout the world, basing this propaganda on 
the necessity for the order, tranquillity and peace of the agricultural 
population in* e'ach country.” ’ 

^ The General Assembly wishes emphatically to testify to the 
keen .desire of the representatives of world agriculture, of whom 
the Institijite is in the international sphere the chief representative 
organ, to see the agricultural classes in all countries take an active 
part in a ;^acific movement calculated to enhance the well-being 
and happiness of mankind, and to the pleasure with which they 
would welcome such action. 


7 
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The General Assembly of the Institute considered that it 
could best express its sentiments by adopting as its omi the generous 
resolution proposed by the French Delegation- 

In comnmnicating this resolution by the present letter I would 
ask you to be so good as to take steps to bring its purport to the 
notice of the agricultural classes in your country pending such 
ac'-tion as the Permanent Committee may adopt with a view to 
giving it successful effect. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


I)n. P’. J. F. Shaw, D.Sc., /V.R.C.S., P’.L.S., has heen appointed 
to officiate as Imperial Economic Botanist from 25th August, 1924. 

* 

Mr. P. V. Isaac, B.A., D.T.C., M.Sc., P’.E.S., Second Entomo- 
logist (Dipterist), Pusa, has been granted leave on average pay 
for one month and 24 days from 30th October, 1924. 

♦ 

♦ 

Mr. T. K. Main, B.Sr., Offg. Director of Agricultiiro, Boni])ay, 
has been granted len.ve on average pay for six months and 24 days 
from date of relief by Dr. TT. II. Mann. 

* Jfc 

SxVKoak G. S. Giikema, M.Sc\, llorticnlturist to Government, 
Bombiiy, has been granted leave on average pay for seven months 
and 20 days from 1st April, 1925, Mr. H. P. Paranjpye officiating. 

♦ 

Hs »is 

Mr. BuoonpH I). Ansteau, M.A., Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, has been granted leave on average pay for eight months 
from 20th March, 1925. 

♦ 

. >1: He 

Mr. Ct.»R. HiusoN; B.Sc., Cotton Specialist, Madras, has been ' 
granted combined leave for eight months from the date of his 
•relief as Offg. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

* 

* * 

* Mr. P. TT. Rama Reddi, M.A., B.Sc., TTeputy Director of 
Agriculture, IT I Circle, Madras, has been granted leave on average 
pay for six weeks, Mr. T. B. Nayudu officiating. 

( 655 ) 
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Dr. it. M. Leake,' 8c.T)., M.A., Director of Agriculture, United 
Provinces, has been granted <*onil)ined leave for one 'year, three 
uiontlis and . 30 . days from 22nd August, 1924 , in continuation of 
the leave, already granted to him. * • 

♦ 

Rai Rahtb Pandit Nand Kisttore SiiaRma, Divisional 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Bundelkliaml Circle, has been 
appointed to officiate as Deputy Director of Agriiuilture, (!entral 
Circle, ('awnpore, vice Mr. T. R. Low granted leave for one month. 

* 

* * 

Mr. R. L. Sethi, M.Sc.,, Economic Botanist to Covernment, 
United Provimn^s, was on leave on average pay for one month 
from 11th Se.ptetuber, 1924, Mr. T. S. Sabtiis, M.Sc., officiating. 

♦ 

* * 

Mr. TT. AV. Stewart. Agricultural Engineer, Bihar and Orissa, 
was on leave on average pay for 12 days from 14th to 25th October, 
1924. 

* 

He He 

Sardar Darshan Stncih, M.R.A.C., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture. II (Circle, Punjab, ivas on leave on average pay for 
three mouths and 16 days from 15th June, 1924, Choudhury 
Mohammad Abdulla officiating. 

♦ 

He He 

A Sporting College. 

The. College of Agriculture, Poona, is marked for its sporting 
spirit. A most striking proof cjf this was given by its successes 
in the recent Poona inter-collegiate sports. These sports are held 
annually in September and this (1924) is their fourth year. TherCi 
are three Arts and Science Colleges, one Engineering College and 
one I.iaw College in Poona, in addition to the College of, Agriculture. 
Of these six, the College of Agriculture is the smallest, numbering 
173 students against over 1,000 of the biggest, the iPergusson 
College. In spite of this, the College of Agriculture this year 
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carried off tlie Individual Cliujupiousliip and came second among 
the colleges* for the College Championship. 'I'his almost equalled 
the college record in 1920, when the College of Agriculture carried 
off both Individual and College Championships. In the current 
year the College of Agriculture annexed in all twelve trophies, 
including both the first and second jirizes in boxing, which was 
introduced for the first time. H.is Excellency the Right Hon’ble 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.C., C.C.I.E., C.M.C., D.S.O., in the 
course of his speech at the end of the gathering, said that, while 
the College of Agriculture might be small in numbers, it amply made 
up for that by the enthusiasm with which it supported its athletic 
representatives. 





Birds of an Indian Garden. — By T. Bainbrigge PletcheR; 
R.N., F.L.S., F.E.S., F.Z.S. ; and C. M. Tnglis, M.B.O.U., 
F.E.S., F.Z.S. In live parts with thirty coloured plates an<i 
numerous illustrations in the text. (Calcutta and Simla : 
Thacker, Spink & Co.) Price, Rs. 2 per part. 

The series of papers dealing with some of the more common 
of our Indian birds, whicli has been appearing in this Journal for 
the last five years and which will close with this issue, has attracted 
considerable notice, and to meet the insistent demand for their 
republication in book form, Messrs, 'riiacker, Spink & Co. have 
been authorized to bring out this volume under a new title to 
.avoid confusion with works of similar titles by other authois. 
In tlie original issue we were compelled to publish the articles 
without any regard to syst(unatic order as the plates were completed. 
In re-issuing the series, however, the opportunity has been taken 
to re-arrange the papers, to amend the nomenclature in accordance 
with Mr. Stuart-Baker’s Hand-list of Indian Birds, and also to 
add some black-and-white illustrations. This is the first bo<jk on 
1 ndian birds in which the commoner species have been so bcautilully 
illustrated, and without doubt much of the popularity which these 
papers have attained during their appearance iii this Journal has beeii 
due to the excellent series of plates printed from Mr. Inglis’s original 
paintings. It is hoped that this publication will not only be helpful 
in enabling, the non-ornithological reader to become acquainted 
with and take deep interest in bird-life, but will also provide the 
teachers in our secondary schools with a text for a branch of Nature 
study which is bound to appeal to their pupils. 

1’he first part wliich has already been* published "contains 
plates and descriptions of the Jungle Crow, the HoUse-lJjroWj the 
Jungle-Babbler, the lied- vented Bulbul and the Black. Drongo or 
King Crow. It is proposed to bring out snbsctpient parts at short 
intervals. 
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NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


1. Crops and Fruits, by J. R. Aiiisworth-Davis. ('Die Resoiiroca 

of the Etnpirc Series, Vol. f,. Pt. 1 .) Pp. 144. (Loudon : 
Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price, 2U-. net. 

2. Meat, Eish and Dairy Prodiue, bv J. R. Ainswortli-Davis. 

(The Resources of the Empire Series, Vol. JI.) Pp. 104. 
(London : Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price. 21.?. net. 

3. Cotton in Australia. : Tlie possibilities and tlie limitations of 

Australia as a cotton-growing country ; containing numerous 
illustrations and graphs, together with data i-elatiug to the 
Australian Climate. Bainfall, Temperature, Soil Analyse,? and 
(\)st of Production, by Richard Harding. Pp. xvii)-f-270. 
(London : Longmans, (Treen & Co.) Price. 12,?. Gd. net. 

4. Rul)ber, Tea and Cacao, with special .sections on Coffee. Spices 

and 'I’obacco, by W. A. Mnclaren. ('Phe Resources of the. 
Empire Scries, Vol. V.) Pp. 334. (London ; Ernest Benn, 
Ltd.) Price, 21. v. net. 

. 5 . Out Hires of Fungi and Plant Diseases ; for students and 
])ractitioncrs of Agriculture ami lloiticulture, by F. 'P. 
Bennett. Ppi 2G(i. (London: Mac niillan & Co.) Price, 
7.S. 6d. 

6. Plant Alkaloids, by T. A.’ Henry. Second edition. Pp-. 

viii+456-1-8 plates. (London; J. & A. Churchill.) Price, 
286’. net. 

7. The Determination of Hydrogen Ions, by W. Mansfield Clark. 

Sei-ond edition. Pp. 480+42 figs. (Baltimore : Williams 
and Wilkins Co.) Price, So'oO. 
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The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue : — 

Memoirs. 

1 . The Mahal i Disease of Coconuts in Malabar, by S. Buudararainan, 

M.A. ; and T. S. llaiuakrishnan, B.A. (Botanical Series, 
Vol. XIII, No. 4.) Price, As. 12 or Is. 

2. Some Digestibility Trials on Indian Feeding Stuffs, by P. E. 

Lander, M.A., D.Sc., A.I.C. ; and Pandit Lai Chand 
Dharmani, L.Aa. (Chemical Series, Vol. VII, No. 4.) 
Price, As. 12 or Is. 

3. Papers on Indian Tabanida;, by P. V. Isaac, B.A., D.I.C., 

M.Sc., F.E.S. ; Two Drosophilidie from Coimbatore and A 
Now Aphidiphagoiis Fly, by J. 11. Malloch ; Notes on Indian 
Odonata in the Pusa Collection, by Major F. C. Fraser, 
I.M.S. ; On New and Old Oriental Cicindelidse, by Dr. 
Walther Horn. (Entomological Series, Vol. Vlll, Nos. 5-9.) 
Price, K. 1-4 or 2s. 

Bulletin. 

4. Tamarind as a Source of Alcohol and 'I'artaric Acid, by H. N. 

Batham, M.A. ; and L. S. Nigam, L.Aa. (Pusa Bulletin 
No. 153.) Price, As. 3 or 4t/. 

Miscellaneous. 

5. Catalogue of Indian insects. Pt. 4 — Trypetida) (Trypaueidse), 

by R, Senior-White, F.E.S., F.ll.S.T.M.&H. Price, As. 8 
or dd. 



LIST OP AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS 
,IN INDIA FROM THE 1st PEBtoARY 
TO THE 31st JULY, 1924 



JO, 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 

Thcj Ayrhultunil Journal of 
Indio, Vol. XIX, Parts IJ, 

Jll and IV. Price, H. 1-8 
or 2s, per part. Annual sub- 
seription, Rs. 0 or U.s. Gd. 

Proceedings of the Roard of 
Agriculture in India lield at 
Bangalore on the 2lHt Janu- 
ary, 1924, and following days, 
with Appendices. l*ricc, R. 1. 


Krlitcd by the Agricul- 
tural* Adviser to the 
(Joverniiient of India. 


I.s.siie.d by ilie Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the 
(lovernnieiit of India. 


Proueedingfcj of the Cattle Coii- 
ferenco held at Bangalore 
oil 22nd and 23rd January, 
1924, with Appendices. 
Price, As. 9. 

xViinual Report of the; Board of 
iScientific Advice for India 
for 1922-23. Price, R. I. 

Agricultural {Statistics of India, 
1021-22, Vol. 1. Price, 
R, 1-2. 

lOstimatcs of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crojis in India, 
1922-23. Price, As. 12. 

Quinquennial Report on tlie 
Average Yiekl per Acre of 
Principal Crojia in India for 
tho period ending 1921-22. 
Price, As. 8. 


Poultry Parniinu 
Price, Ks. 4. 


in the Kast. 


Improvement of Paddy Crop 
witii special reference to West 
Coast Madras Department 

• of Agriculture Biaflot No. 39 
(Knglish and Malayalam). 

• 

Cotton Suitable for Cultivation 
in tlie Dry Lands of Kurnool 
litstriot. Madras Department 
of Agriculture Leaflet No. 37 
(Tclugu). 


Dillo 


issued by the Board 
of Scioutilie Advice 
for India. 

Issued by the Commercial 
Intclligcnco Depart- 
ment of India. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Mrs. A. K. Kawkes, 
Poultry Kxpert L) the 
Coveriiment of United 
Provinces. 

K. Unnikrislina ^lenon. 


P. H. Rama Rcddi, 
M.A., B.Sc., Deputv 
Director of Agricul- 
ture, III Circle, Madras. 


Messrs, 'rhachcr, iSpink 
&■ Co., (-'.‘ileutta. 


( {oveinmeiit Printing, 
imlia, Calcutta. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Pioneer Jhess, Allahabad. 


Uoveinmeiii 

Madras. 


Pres s*. 


Ditto 
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List of agricultural PUBLIOATIONS-«onW. 


No. 

, Title 

Author 

1 ‘ 

Whete published 


General Agriculture — contd. 

• 

11 

V^i Hagers’ Calendar, 1924-25 
(Knglish, Tamil, Tolugu, 
Malaya lam and Kanaresc). 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

Government Press, 

Madras. 

12 

Year Book of the AgrieultiiraJ 
Drpaitineiit in Sind. 

Bombay J)e|nitmeni of 
Agrieulture Bulletin No. 113. 
Price, As. S-O. 

IsJiued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

Government Central 
Press, Bombay. 

IH 

Stiidie.s on the Kiec Plant and 
on Bice Cultivation. Bombay 
Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 114. Price, 
As. 13. 

K. V. .loshi, B.Ag., 
Bice Specialist, and 
M. W (ladkari, B.Ag., 
.Assistant to the Rice 
S])ecialist , Bom bay. 

Ditto 

14 

Shcvri JLH cl Fodder Cro]). 
Bombay Department of 

Agriculture Bulletin No. 115. 
Price, As. 3. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

Ycravda Prison Press, 
l*()ona. 

15 

Triennial Kcpcji t t f the Jaeoba- 
bad Kxjieiiment.il Station 
for the Years 1919-20, 1920-21 
and 1921-22. Price, As. (>. 

T. F. Main, B.se., Deputy 
Director of AgricuL 
tuie, Sind. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay. 

U\ 

Annua l Be]M»it < f the l)oj)art- 
ment of Agrieultuie, Bombay 
Prosidenev. tor the year 
1922-23. ‘ Price, B. 1. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

Ditto 

17 

The Keimomic Progress Bcpoit 
of the Rural Areas of the 
Bombay Piesideney, 1911" 
1922. (For oftleial u.sc only.) 

Dr. Harold H. Mann, 
D.se., Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombay, 

Poon.T. 

Ditto 

18 

The Rea])ing of Broadcast 
Highland Atis P a d <l v. 
Broual Department of Agri- 
culture Leaflet No. 1 of 1921 
(English and Bengali), 

R. S. Finlow, n.sc., 

1 )i rector of Agi iculturc, i 
Bengal. 

Bengal (lovernment 

Press, Calcutta. 

i 

19 ^ 

On the Improvement of Cattle 
and Kconomic Welfare. 

Bengal Depaitnient of Agri- 
culture Leaflet (Bengali). 

Issued by the Depart- . 
ment of Amiculture, 
Bengal. 

Ditto 

20 

Some Paddies experimented 
u])on and found suitable for 
the East Bengal Soil. Bengal 
Department of Agriculture 
leaflet No. 3 of 1924 
(Bengali). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

Water Hyacinth, a Manure for 
.Jute. Bengal Department 
of Agrieullure Leaflet No. 4 
of 1924. 

B. S. Finlow, B.se., 
Direelor of Agricul- 
ture, Bengal. 

Ditto 
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Whore published 


ihmral Agriciilivre. — contd. 


22 I A Systoriiatiu History ot the U. S. Jb'inlow, b.sc., 
I Jute Kxpeiiments in Beiiga]. Director of Agricul- 

1 Denial D( I'artnient vi Aj^ri- turo, Bengal, 

culture Bulletin No. 2 of 1921. 

29 Hepoit on tlu' DeiiioUHtration ' J. McDongall, m.a., 

Woik cunied out in the li.se.*, Olfg. Deputy 

Soutlieiii (’iiele, (Vnlral Director of Agricui- 

l’ro\inces, fiu- 1922-29. ture, Southern Circle. 

Price, As. 8. Nagpur. 

24 Kep(»rts on the Agricultural Ditto 

Stations in the Southern 

Circle, Ceiitial Provinces, 
for 1922-23. Price, B. 1. 

2r» Pe]>ort (.11 the Dcmon.stiation J. C. McDougall, M.A., 

W(iik carried out in the n.se.., Offg. Dejmtv 

Eistcrn (Mrcl(5, Ckuitril Director of Agricul- 

Province.s, for 1922-23. ture. Eastern Circle, 

l*rice, As. 8. Raipur. 

2() Hcp<'*l» fl'^‘ Agiicultural Ditto 

Slati<ns in the Eastern 
Circle, Central Provinces, 
for 1922-23. Price, R. 1-8. 

27 I Re|)ortH <>ii the Agruudtural S. C. Mutkekar, B.Ag., 

vStatioiis in tin- Western m.sc., Ofl’g. Deputy 

Circle, Central Provinces, Director of Agricul- 

for 1922-23. Price, As. 8. ture, We.stern Circle, 

; Amraoti. 

28 I Ke])orts on the Agricultural J. H. llitihie, M.A., 

' Sta,tions in the Northern n.se,. Deputy Director 

Circle, ( Vntral Provinces, foi of Agriculture, 

l‘.)22-23. Price, Rs. 2. Nos them (Urcle, 

Juhhulporc. 

Kejiort on the Exjieriinentnl R. (1. Allan, M.A., 

Earin attached to the Agii- Principal, Agricul- 

eultural College, Nagimf, turnl College, Nagpur. 

Central Ih-ovinces, for 

192C-23. Price, As. 8, 

30 Season and C^ro]) Report, Bihar Issued by the Depart- 

and Orissa, for 1923-24. ment of Agriculture, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

« 

1 Agricultural Statistics <'f Ditto 

• Bil\j|,r and Orissa for 1922-23. • 

*,32 Ainiiial Re])ort of the l)e]iart- Ditto 

fiient of ■ Agriculture, Bihar 

land Orissa, for the year 

ending the 31st March, 1924. 



Jlengal (Joverninent 

Prc.ss, f Calcutta.. 


Ooverninent Press, 

Central Provinces, 

Nag])ur. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Covernment Press, 
Gulzarbagh. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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LIST OF AORICULTURAL FUBLIOATIONS-conM. 


1 

No. 1 

Title ' 

1 

Author 

Wlieic published 


General Agriculture — contd. 

• 

33 

Push Pedigree Herd in JSorth 
iiihur. ilihur and Orissa 
Department of Agrieiilturc 
Hulletin. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

CoveiJiiiient 1* r e s s , 

Gulzarbagh. 

34 

bilago . . 

j 

i 

C. il. Parr, Deputy 

Diix'ctor ill charge of 
Cattle Breeding 

Operations, United 

J’rovinees. 

(iovei'iiiiieid Press, 

Unit e d Provinces, 
Allahaliad. 

35 

JS'otes on Uj»]>er India Hedges, j 

A. K. 1*. ((l iessen, Dejnily 
Dircetor of Oaidcns, 
United JVoviiiees. 

Dillo 

30 

Notices regarding Cotton Seed ‘ 
White -doMered (Ncglcetuni 
Hhatla). Punja b Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Ixv.iHet 
(Urdu). 

Issued by Ihe Depart- 
ment of Agi ieulture, 
Punjab. 

Coverniiieid. Printing, 

Ihiiijab, Lahore. 

37 

Improved Gur Boiling Furnaec.s. 
Punjab Department of 

Agriculture J^eallct No. 24. 

Malik Multan Ali, I.A.s., 
Dejmty Dircetor of 
Agric u 1 ( u re, C u rda s - 

})ur. 

Ditto 

38 

Oroimdnut and Its Cultivation. 
Punjab Dei)artmeni of 

Agrhsulturo J^'aflei No. 13 
(revised). 

Issued by the Dcpait- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

30 

Notices on “Cotton Seed” 
for the knowledge of 

Zemindars of l^^wcr Ban 
Doiib Colony. Punjab Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet. 

DilU. 

Ditto 

40 

Difference between 4F and 
286F Punjab American 
Cotton. Punjab Depart- 

ment of Agriculture Leaflet 
No. 28. 

Ditlu 

Ditto 

41 

Shelter Hedges round Cotton 
Fields. Punjab Department 
of Agricultun* Leaflet No. 21). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

42 

Report on the Operations of 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture,’ Punjab, for tlie year 
ending 30th June, 1923. 
Price, Rs. 2 or 28. 8df. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

43 

Prospectus of the Punjab Agri- 
cultural College. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

44 

Seasonal Notes of the Punjab 
Dcjiartmont of Agriculture 
for May 1924. Price, As. 3. 

Ditto 

Government Pnnting, 

Ihuijab, and Mufid-i-am 
Press, lAihore. 
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1 ^ 


1 


1 

1 

1 

Title 


Author 

1 Where publislxal 
j ^ * 


(general AuricAiliure — oont d 


45 


Annual llrport nil the Opcia- 
tioius of the Dcjiartnioiit of 
Agrinilture, Burma, for the- 
yenr oniloil :iOth June, 192,‘j. 


IhKucd by (he Depait- 
inent of Aurreiiltiirts 
Burma. 


Cioveriiiiient PrintiuLS 
JhiriiM, B.mgoon. 


4(1 


Annual BepnrtH of Agriculiur.al 
StatioiiH, Burma, for (he year 
endeil 30th .Juno, 1923 : 
(1) Mandalay, (2) Hmawbi, 
(3) Mahlaing, (4) 'ratkon, 
(o) AUv'T-h, (0) Hopin, 
(7) Fwinbyii, (8) Padii, 
(9) Yawnglnve, and (10) 
Allanmyo ; and Annual 
Beporfs of (he Anrieultural 
Engineer, A t; r i e u 1 t ii r a I 
( ’hemist, Kiitomologist, 

Economic Bo(aniHt and 
Supcriidendent, S ( o e k- 
Brceding, for (lie v<‘f«r ended 
30(h .June, 1923. 


IVittn 


DiHo 


47 Ta‘guminous (’rops CuKivuted 

for (heir Hoo(.s. Burma 
Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 10. 

48 Tlie Cultivation of Coconut in 

Araknn. Burma Dejiartment 
of Agrieidlure Leaflet No. lo. 


49 


T'he (’oinmoner (Jra^scM in 
Burma. Burma Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bidletiu 
Kn. 20. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Dido 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


no 


Notea on Tour in (ho Coeonut 
Planting Districts of Madras 
Presideney. Burma Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 

No. 22. 


Dido 


Ditto 


.51 


Agriciiltiiml Calendar for I 
1923-24 (in Burmese). *| 


Ditto 


Ditto 


52 


Preservation of C’owdung. 
Assam Department of Agri- 
culture Beaflot (Assamese). 


Is-suejl by the Depail- 
meiit of .\iirieull ure, 
Assam. 


As.saiii Seoretariat 
Printing Office, 
Shillong. 


53 Proper Methods of covering 
J ^Cow.s. Assam •.Department 
of Agrioulturo ]., e a fl e t 
^Assognesc). 

I 

5 1 The Bengal Agricultural Juvrnal 
(Cjharterly), fin English and 
Bengali). Annual subscription, 
R. 1 -4 ; single copy. As. 5. 


Ditto 


Issued by the Depart - 
meiit of Agriculture, 
Bengal. 


Ditto 


^reenath Press, Dacc.i. 
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Agricultural Students’' Union Students’ Union. Works, Uoiinbatore. 

(Monthly). Annual sub- 

scription, Its. 4. 

r>b Quarterly Journal of the. Indian Seientitic Department Catholit.* Orphan Press, 

'fea Association. Price, As. (1 of the Indian Tea Ualciitta. 

per copy. Association, ('alcutta. 

Poona Agricultural College College M a g a z i n e Arya Bhusan Press, 

Magazine (Q u a r t e r 1 y ). (Committee, Poona. Poona. 

Annual subscription, lls. 2. 


o8 Journal of the Mysore Agrirul- Mysore Agricultural Bangalore 1* r c s s , 

lural and Experimental Union Rx])eriinentnl Union. Bangalore. 

(Quarterly). Annual subscrip- 
tion, Rs. 3. 

oP Indian Scientific Agricul- H. C. Sturges.s, Kditor : (Calcutta Chromotype 
turist (.Monthly). Annual .1. W. McKay, a.r.c^.sc.. Comjmny, 52-03, Bow 

subscription, R.s. 4. n.d.a., (Nhisulting Ba/.u* Street, Calcutta.. 

Kditor. 

00 The Planters' Chronicle United Planters’ Assoeia- R. P. Works, (Vim batore. 
(Weekly). tion of South Imlia, 

Coimbatore. 

til Rural Bengal (Monthly) N. N. Oupta, n.A., ph.n., Bussa Art JVess, Bhawani- 

• B..SC., Kditor. pur, (Vlcutta. 

02 Krishtk (Bengali) (Monthly). U. C. Bannerji, Kditor. Sri Bam Press, 1(12, 

Price, As. .5 per copy ; Bow Bn/.ar Street, 

Annual subscription, Rs. ,3-3. Calcutta. 

03 The Old Boys Magazine^ M. L. Saksena, r.. Ag.. Cawnporc Printing Press. 

cultural College. Cawnpore. Kditor. 

(Quarterly). Price, |x*r copy 
As. 8 ; Annual subscrijition, 

Rs. 2. 

BOTANY 

(»4 Studies in . Indian Tobaccos. Uabrielle L. C. Howard, Messrs. Thacker, S])ink 

No. 4 — Parthenocarpy and | M.A., Second Imperial and Co., (^ilcutta. 

Parthenogenesis in the varic- Kcoi.omic Botanist, 
tie.s of Nicotiana Tahac.um L. Piisa. 

var. Cuba and vnr.,Mirodat(i. 

No. 5 — The Inheritance of 
Characters in Nicoiiana 
rustica. Memoirs of the 
ne])artment of Agriculture in 
India, Botanical Scries, Vol. 

XITI, No. 1. Price, Rs. 2 or 
2s. \)d. 


05 Practical Botany for Indian Diwan Bahadur K. (Government 
Students. | Rangachariar, M.A., L.T. Madras. 


Picas 
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Whorg j)ubliHhi‘(l 


MYCOLOGY 


(Hi The Wilt J)iHeaHi* of Safflower. 
Memoirs of tlie Department 
of A^rieulture in India, 
Botanical Series, Vol. XI [I, 
No. 2. Price, K. 1 or 1-®. (5^/. 


S. D. Joshi, B.se., 
Research Assislant. 
Plant Pathological 
Section, Dcpa rt merit 
of Agriculture, United 
Provinces. 


Messrs. Th.nker, Spink 
and (’(».. ('<deutt.i. 


()7 Jowar Smut. Burma Dcjiart- 
ment of Agriculture Culti- 
vators’ Leaflet No. 37. 


Issued hv tht‘ Dejrart- ' (lovernment Printing, 
ment of Agriculture, Burma, Raniioon. 
Burma. 


(i8 




Karoo ekle. Punjab JJcpart- I 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 
(in Urdu and (lurmukhi). ] 

(Hejirintcfl.) I 


Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
PunjaV). 


(loveinmcnt Printing, 
Punjab, Lahore. 


Mahali. Madias Depaitinent of 
Agriculture l^i'aflet No. 3o 
(in Malayalarn). 


M. (.ioviml Kidavu, 
Deputy Direi'tor of 
Agriculture, ^dI 

Circle, Madras. 


( Jovernmeni 

Mhdras. 


P re H s , 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY 


Some Studies in Biu-ehcmistry. Some students of Dr. 

Cilbert Fowler, p.sc. 
t 


The JMioonix Printing 
House, Biingalore. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


71 


72 


Report of the Proe(‘edings of 
the Fifth Kntomological 

Meeting, held at Piisa from 
5th to 10th Fehiuary, 1023. 
Priee, Rs.' 9-S. 


K<lite<l by T. Bainbrigge 
Kletcher. u. N. , P. l. h. , 

K.K.S., F.Z.S., Imperial 
Kntomologist, Pusa. 


Bee-keeping. Pusa Agricul- 
tural Research Institute 

Bulletin No. 40. (Siicoud 
Edition.) Price, Bs. 2. 


('. C. (Jhosh, B.A., 

Assistant to Hu* 

Imperial Kntomolo- 
gist. 


Covernmcnt Printin'/, 
Imli.i, Calcutta. 


I 

! 

Ditto 


73 ! The External Morphology aiuf ; Mohammad iSliarif, M,a., 

Bioi^mics of the commonest | F.R.M.S. 

Indian Tick (HyaJomma ' 
cegyptium). Pusa Agricul- 
tural Research Instituto 
Bulletin No. 152. Price, 

R. 1. 

'• • 

74 %itterflics of India. Priee, (flia^ B. Antr.im, F.E.<4. 

Rs. «0. 


Ditti 


Messrs. Thacker, S]>ink 
and (V)., Ualcutta. 


75 I Lac« Cultivation. Bengal De- Issued by the Depai;t- 
\ partment of Agriculture ment of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 1 of 1024 Bengal, 
i (English and Bengali). 


Bengal CJovernment Press, 
t^alcutta. 
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Entomology -oomkl. 


7r» 

(’oltoii Insocts. Pimjiih Dojiart- \ 
inent of Ajiricnlture Leaflet I 
Nos. 20, 2<> a nO 27. | 

I 

1 

M. Afzal Hussain, M.se., 
M.A., Kntoniologlst to 
(lovermnent of Punjab, 
lAMlljMir. 

Government Printing, 

Punjab, Lahore, 

77 

1 

Rats (laniagin^ Paildy. Biifin.i | 
Department of A^rienltuie | 
l.e.iflt‘t No. 30. I 

I.ssue<l by the DepaH* 
ment of Agrieulture, 
Burma. 

Government Printing, 

Burma. Rangoon. 


VETERINARY 


7S 

Proeeedinus of the Sci'oihI 
Meeting of Wteriiiary Dttieers 
ill India* lield at Calcutta 
from 201h February to 2nd 
March, 1923 (with Ajipen- 
dices). Price, R. 1-12. 

Issued bv the Agricul- 
■ tuml Adviser to the 
(lovernnient of India. 

( lovernnient Printing, 

India, Calcutta. 

V.) 

Black Quarter. Madras Civil 
Wterinarv He]) a r t in e n t 
Leaflet No, 7. 

D. A. D. Aitcblson, 
M.R.av.a, Ag. ('hief 
Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Madras. 

( lovernment Pres s, 

Madra.s. 

SO 

Recurrent On-hit is in Donkey 
Colts at (lovernnient C.iltle 
Farm, His.s,ir. Punjab Veteri- 
nary Bulletin No. 4’. (Reprin- 
ted!) 

R. Branford, M.r.(i.v.s.. 
Superintendent, 
Government ( iattle 

Farm, Hiss.ir. 

Government Printing, 

Punjab, Lahore. 

SI 

Surra Transmission Exjieri- 
nients with Tafjftiiu^ alhi- 
medius and Ticks. Punjab 
V^eterinary Bulletin No, 12. 

( Reprinted.) 

Captain H. E. Cross, 
M.R.C.V.S., Camol 

Specialist, Soliawn, 

I 

Ditto 

S2 

Prospectus of the Punjab 
Veterinary (Vdlege, Lahore. 

Issued by the Depart - 
1 ment of Agrieultnre, 

1 Punjab. 

Ditto 

H.1 

Syllabus of Lectures at Punjab 
Veterinary (^)llege. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

84 

Fly Survey Report, Punjab . . 

Caxitain H. E. Cross, 
M.R.O.V.S., Camel 

Specialist, Sohawa. 

Ditto 





PUBUCATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


Tn RK HAD FROM 


Thr Ofhob of the Aorioultdral Adviser to the CIovernment of India, Phsa, Hihar, 
and from the foUowing Agents : — 


(1) THACKER, SPINK & CO.. Caloutta. 

(2) W. NEWMAN & CO., Calcutta. 

(3) Rai M. a SARKAR BAHADUR & SONS, 

Calcutta. 

(4) HIGGINBOTHAMS, LTD., Madras. 

(5) THOMPSON Sc CO., Madras. 

(6) D. B. TARAPOREVALA. SONS & CO., 

Bombay. 


(7) THACKER & CO., LTD., Bombay. 

(8) SUNDER PANDURANG, Bombay. 

(9) Rai Sahib M. (JULAB SINGH Sc SONS, 

Lahore. 

(10) MANAQEB, EDUCATIONAL BOOK DEPOT, 

Naopur. 


A complete list of the publloatlons of the Imperial Department of Agriculture In 
India can be obtained on application from the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Qovernment of India, Pusa, Bihar, or from any of the above-mentioned Agents. 


'riioae publiORtions are:— 

1. Tho AgricuUurcd Journal of India, A Journal dealing with subjects connected with agricultural eoono* 
mics, field and garden crops, economic plants and fruits, soils, manures, methods of cultivation, 
irrigation, climatic conditions, insect peats, fungus diseases, co-operative credit, agricultural cattle, 
farm implements, and other agricultural matters in India. Illustrations, including coloured plates, 
form a prominent feature of tho Journal. It is edited by tho Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India, and is issued once every two months or six times a year. Annual Subscription, Rs, 6 or • 
fis. 6d., including postage. Single copy, K. 1-8 or 2s. 

2 Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

3 Annual Review of Agricultural Operations in India. 

4. Proceedings of tho Board of Agriculture in India. 

6. Proceedings of Sectional Meetings of the Board of Agriculture. 

0. Memoirs of the Imperial Department of Xgrioulture in India. 

(a) Botanical Series. 

(b) Chemical Series. 

(c) Entomological Series. 

(d) Baoteriologioal Series. 

(e) Veterinary Series. 

7. Bulletins issued by the Agricultural Research Institute^ Pusa. 

8. Indigo Publications. 

» 9. Books. 

The following are the publications of the last two years : — 

• • 

Soientifio Report^of tho Agricultural Research Institute^ Pusa (including tlie Reports of tho Imperial Dairy 
sBij^rt and Seoretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1921-22. Pricey Aa. 14. 

Saieutifio Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute^ Pusa (iaoludiog tfal Reports ol the Imperial Dairy 
Expert and Secretaiy, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1922-23. Prioe^ R. 1. 



AQRIOULTURAL PUUIOATIOiia— 


Review of Agriooltural Operations in India* 1021«22. Price* R. 1-4. 

Review of Agrioultnial Operations in India* 1922-23. Price* R. 1-10. v 

J^ocee^ings of the Board of AgrioiiltoTe in India* held at Bangalore on 21st January* 1924^ and following 
days (with appendices).' Price* R. 1. 

Prooeedingi of the Cattle Conference* held at Bangalore on 22nd and 23rd January, 1924 *(wit^. appendices). 
. Ftioe, As. 9. ' 

{leport of the Proceedings of the Fifth Fntomologioal Meeting* hold at Pusa* fith to lOth February* 
1923. I’rioe, Rs. 9-8. 

Proceedings of the Second Meeting of Veterinary Officers in India, hold at Calcutta from 26th February 
to 2od March* 1923 (with appendices). Price* R. 1-12. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN 

INDIA 


BOTANICAL SIRIBS 


Vol. 

XI, No. 

IX. 

Vol. 

XI, Na 

X. 

Vol. 

xn, No. 

I. 

Vol. 

XII. No. 

11. 

VoL 

XII, Na 

III. 

VoL 

XII, Na 

IV. 

Vol. 

Xll, No. 

V. 

Vol 

XTII* No. 

1. 

Vol. 

Xni, Na 

IL 

Vol. 

XIII, Na 

IIL 

Vol XUI, No. 

IV. 

Vol. xni. No. 

V. 


VoL XIU. Ko. . VJ. 


A New Ginger Disease in Godavari District* by S. Sdndararaman* kjl. Price* 
R. 1 or Is. 4d. 

Ildminihoaporium spp. on Cereals and Sugarcane in India* Part 1 (Diseases of 
Zea Maya and Sorghum mdgare caused by species of Hdminthoaporium), by 
M. Mrriu* m.sc. Price, R. 1 or la. id. 

The Wheats of Bihar and Orissa* by Albbrt Howard* m.a.* Gabrieli r 

1m C. Howard* m.a.* and Abdvr Brahman Khan. Price* Aa 8 or 9d, 

1 — History of the operations against Bud-Rot of Palms in South India. 

If'-^’Inoculation Rzperiments with Phytophthora palmivora Butl. on Boraaaua 
flabeilifer linn, and Cocoa nueifera Linn.* by W. McRae, m.a.* h.sc. Price. 
R. 1-4 or 2a, 

Studies in Inheritance in Cotton* L History of a cross between Q. herbaceum and O, 
negkehtm, by G. Jm Kottur* M.Ag. Price, R. 1*4 or Is. 9d. 

Studies in Indian Oil Seeds. No. 2. Linseed* by Gabbirlle L. C. Howard* m.a., 
and Abdur Rahman Khan. Price, R. 1-4 or 2a. 

Studies in Qujaiut Cottons* Part II, by Maganiai. L. Patel* B.Ag. Price. 
R. 1-12 or 3a. 

Studies in Indian Tobaocoa No. 4. — Parthonoeaxpy and Parthenogenesis in the 
varieties of Nicotiana Tabacum L. var. Cuba and var. Mirodaio, by Gabbieu.e 
L. C. Howard, m.a. ; and Kashi Ram. No. 5.— The Inheritance of Chaiaoteis 
in NicoHana rusiica L.* by Gabbisllb L. C. Howard* m.a. Price* Rs. 2 or 2a. 9d. 

The Wilt Disease of Safflower* by S. D. Josui* b.80. Price* R. 1 or Is. Qd. 

Studies in Indian Fibre Planta No. 3. On the Inheritance of Characters in 
Hibiaoua Sabdarijfa L.* by Albert Howard* o.i.b.* and Gabriellb L. C. 
Howard* m.a. Price* Rs. 2 or 3s. 

The Mabali Disease of Coconuts in Malabar* by S. Sukdabaraman, m.a., and T. S* 
RAMAKBiSHNAif* B.A. Price* Ab. 12 or Is. 

-The Eradication of Cyperua rotundua L. : A Study in Pure and Applied Botany* by 
8. B. Ramadb* b.80., and arranged and written by W. Bdres, d,80. (/n (As 
prua.) 

Studies in Diseases of the Jute Plant. (2) MaorojAoma Oorehori Saw.* by F. J. F. 
Shaw* D.ao.* A.B«as.* r.L.s. {In the praaa.) 


OHIMIOAL SiRIIS 

Vol. ^ No. VL Investigations on Indian Opium* No. 3. Studies in the Meoonio Acid Conteilt of 
. Indiad Opium* by Harold £. Amexet* dm. (Lond,)^ and 

Mathdra Nath Bosh* ii.a. Price. As* 6 or 64* 
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OHIMIOAL 


Vol 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 


VI» No. VII. Chemical Studies on Saffiower Seed and its Semination, by V. A. Tamhane, if«8o., 
M.Ag. Price, As. 10 or Is. 

VI, No| VIII. Note on the Permanent Manurial Plots, Coimbatore, by Boland V. Noabis, d.so. 

Price, B. 1<4 or Is. Oc/. ^ 

VII, No. I. A Note on Hydrocyanic Acid in the Burma Beah *{PhasecHu9 lunatus, sp.), by 
F. J. Warth, m.sc., b.so. Pjioe, As. 12 or Is. 

VII, No. II. Studies of an Acid Soil in Assam, II, by A. A Mbooitt, b.so. Price, As. 12 or Is. 

VII, No. III. A Preliminary Note on the Decomposition of Cblcium Cyanamide in South Indian 

Soils, by BioLAND V. Norris, d.so., f.i.o., B. Viswanath and 0. V. Ramaswamt 
Ayyar, L.Ag. Price, As. 12 or Is. 

VII, No. IV. Some Digestibility Trials on Indian Feeding Stuffs, by P. K. Landbb, m.a., d.sc., 

A. T.C., and Pandit Lal Chand Dharmani, L.Ag. Price, As. 12 or Is. 

VII, No. V. The Buffer Action of Some Burma Soils, by J. Charlton, m.sc. {In tha pres\) 

VTI, No. VT. Studies in the Chemistry of Sugarcane, II. Some Factors that determine the 

ripeness of Sugarcane, by. B. Viswanath, f.i.o., and S. Kashinatha Ayyar, 

B. A. {In the jtrm .) 

VII, No, VII. The Phosphatio Nodules of Trichinopoly and the availability of Flour Phosphate 
iw a Manure for Paddy, by Rao Sahtii M. R. Ramaswami Sivan, b.a., nip. 
Agr. {In the press.) 


Vol. 
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Vol. 
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No. 

X. 

Vol. 

VII, 

No. 

XI. 

Vol. 

VII, 

No. 

xn. 

Vol. 

VII, 

No. 

xiri. 

Vol. 

vni, 

Noa 

1 . 1, 11 




& ITT. 

Vol. 

VIU, 

No. 

IV. 

Vol. 

vin, 

Noa. V— 




IX. 


ENTOMOLOQICAL SERIES 

Notes on Indian Diptera, by Ronald Senior-White, f.e.s. Price, R. 1-12 or 2s. .3d. 

PlcUfjedra goaaypidlat Sannd., Knk Boll-worm in South India, 1920-21, by 
E. Ballard, b.a., f.e.s. Price, As. 12 or Is. 

Studies in Indian Dormaptora, by Morgan Hebard. Price, R. 1-4 or Is, 9d, 

Further Notes on Pempkerea affinia, Fst. (The Cotton Stem Weevil), by 
E. Ballard, b.a., f.e.s. Price, R. 1 or Is. id. 

An Account of Experiments on the Control of {^iga {Schcenobiua) incertdlua in the 
Codavari Delta, by E. Ballard, b.a,, f.e.s. Price, As, 14 or Is. id, 

IJ ydrophilidoB of India, by A. d’Orchymont ; An Annotated List of tohneumonid^o 
in the Pusa Collection, by Q. R. Dhtt, b.a. ; A Second Note on Odonata in tln' 
Pusa Collection, by Major F. C. Fraser. Price, R. 1 or Is. fW. 

Notes on Indian Musoidje, by R. Senior-White, f.e.s. Price, As, 12 or Is. 

Papers on Indian Tabanidus, by P. V. Isaac, b.a, d.i.o., m.sc., f.e.s.; Two* 
brosophilidos, from Coimbatore and A New AphidiphagouH Fly. by J. R. 
Maixoch ; Notes on Indian Odonata in the Pusa (Jolleotion, by Major F. C, 
Fraser, i.m.s. ; On New and Old Oriental CioindelidcD, by Dr. VValther Horn. 
Irioc, R. 1-4 or 2s. 


VETERINARY SERIES 

Vol, III, No. IV, Studies in Rinderpest, by W. A. Pool, m.b.c.y.s. ; and T. M. Doyle, f.e.o.v.s. 

Price, R. 1 or id, 

Vol. Ill, No. V, Etiology of Equine Contagious Abortion in India, by T. M. Doyle, f.r.o.v.8« 

Price. As. 8 or 9d. 


BULLETINS ISSUED BY THE ABmOULTURKL RESEAROH INSTITUTE, PUSA 

Na 138. Methods of Ezaminalion of certain Charao|erB in Cotton, by Q. R. Hilson, b.8o. Frioe^ As. 8. 

Nob 139. List 8f Publications on Indian Entomology, 1920-21 (compiled by the Imperial Entomologist). 
. • Price. R. 1. 

Na 140. The Determination of Prossio Acid in Burma Beans {Pkoieolm hinatna). Preliminary Note, by 
J. Charlton; b.8o. Prioe» As. 3, 



BULLITINS I88UID BY THI AaRIOULTUML RI8MR0H 
IN8TITUTI, PU8A— 

No. 141. Comparative Blanurial Value o! the whole plants and the dKTerent parts of Green Manures, by 
N. V. JosHT, B.A., M.BO., L.Ag. Price, As. 8. < 

No. HL The Cultivation o{ Lao in the Plains of India* by C. S. Misra, b.a. Price. R. 1-8. 

Na 143. Ber (Slityphisjujvba) Fruit and its Fly Pest, by J. L. Khabb, r.B.s. Price, As. 6. 

No. 144. Observations on the Morphology and Life-cycle of FUaria rteondUa Grassi, b/ M. Anant 
* Narayan Rao. Price, As. 6. 

1^0. 145. Some Observations on the Barren Soils of Lower Bari Doab Colony in the Punjab, by S. M. Nasi r . 
Pricey As. 3. 

No. 140. The Prevention of Nuisances caused by the Parboiling of Paddy, by J. Charlton, b.8o., a.i.o. 
Price, As. 5. 

No. 147. List of Publications on Indian Entomology, 1922 (compiled by the Imperial Entomologist). 
Price, As. 7. 

No. 148. The Relative Responsibility of Physical Heat and Micro-organisms for the Hot Weather Rotting 
of Potatoes in Western India, by S. L. Ajrekar, b.a., and J. D. Ranadivb, B.Ag. Price, As. 5, 

No. 149. A Study of the Factors Operative in the value of Green Manure, by B. H. Wilsdon, b.a.. i.b.s., 
P. E. TjANDBR, M.A., D. 80 ., A.I.O., and M. Mhkand Lal, L.Ag. IMce, As. 5. 

No. 150. The Improvement of Fodder and Forage in India (Papers read before a Joint Meeting of the 
Sections of Agriculture and Botany, Indian Science Congress, Lucknow, 1923), edited by 
Gabbielle L. C. Howard, m.a. Price, As. 6. 

No. 151. A Method for the Accurate Determination of Carbonic Acid present as Carbonate In Soils, by 
Phani Bhusan Sanyal, m.sc. Price, As. 2. 

No. 152. The External Morphology and Bionomics of the Commonest Indian Tick (Hyalomma eegyplium), 
by Mohambcad Shariv, m.a., f.r.m.s. Price, R. 1. 

No. 153. Tamarind as a source of Alcohol and Tartaric Acid, by H. N. Batham, m.a., and L. S. 
Nioam, t.A 0 . price, As. 3 or 4d. 

No. 154. The Bionomics of the Sarcopic Mange Parasite of the Buffalo with some observations 
concerning the relative power of resistance to adverse conditions of the different stages o f 
the Acarus and of its egg, by T. M. Timonby, m.r.c.v.s. Price, As. 2. 

No. 155. List of Publications on Indian Entomology, 192.3 (compiled by the Imperial Entomologist). 

{In the press.) 


INDIQO PUBLICATIONS 

No, 11. The Nature of changes occurring in the Indigo Steeping Vat, II, by W. A. Davis, B.ao., a«o.o.i. 
Price, R. 1-10. 

No. 12. Indigo Experiments, 1022. (1) The effect on produce when vat liquor is allowed to stand in the 
heating vat and beating is delayed ; (2) The effect of neutralizing the liquor with caustic soda 
before beating, by J. H. Walton, m.a.. m.8o. Price, As. 4. 


BOOKS 


Wheat in India, by Albert Howard, m.a,, a.r.o.s., v.l.s., and Gabbielle L. C. Howard^ m.a. 
Price, Rs. 5 or 7s. Od. 

A Description of the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar : Its Work and Products, by Major 
J. D. £. Houiks, M.A., D.80., M.R.C.V.S. Price, As. 8 or 9d. 

Agriculture in India, by James Maokenna, m.a., i.o.s. Price, As. 4 or 5(i, 

Some Diseases of Cattle in India. A Handbook for Stock-owners. Pricey As, 8 or 9ii. 

Report on the Diseases of Silkworms in India, by A. Prinqlb Jameson, d.so. Price, Rs. 3. 


NOTICE. 

All new publlcationt are inctudBd in the above list and are r^ularly posted to all on the mailipff list 
as toon as issued. Unless oomplalnts of non-receipt of any publication are received within six months of 
the date of issue, duplicate oopie^oan be supplied only on payment of cost and postage. 



ADVBBfflSEMENT 


FAMOUS 

KHALTOO FRUIT NURSERIES 


Fine, robust, healthy plants, from pedigree sliain, 
on selected stock, now ready :: :: :: :: :: 

Oranges, Lemons. Pears, Pliims, and Apples ■: :: 

Bengal Beans (Mucuna Utilis), the finest covei-crop 
in India :: :: :: :: :: :: :: 



Two yeais’ growth. 

« 

CitrangeTJuat, Rusk Citrange, Cleopatra, Rustis Limequat, 
Sampson Tangelo, Vero Tangelo. New varieties of citrus 
fruit trees not yet^ on the market will be ready 
for sale next July. Book now to avoid disappointment. 

f 

Prices on application. 

KHALTOP FRUIT ORCHARDS, 

P. O. SOLAN BREWERY, 

K. S. Ry. . 




ADVERTISEMENT 


DAIRIES FITTED COMPLETE 

With Latest Machinery for * 

Every "Branch of Dairy Work 



The Indian General Trading Co., Ltd. 

170, HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY 

Telegrams: INGENTRADE ” Post Box 332 


Sole Agents For : 


THE DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY, LONDON. 


Dairy Machinery Catalogue Poet Free on Application 










